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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 24, 1878, AT THE HALL OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, BOSTON. 


Tuer President, Hon. Srepuen Sauissury, LL.D., in the 

chair. 

The record of the annual meeting was read and 
approved. 

Dr. Josrrpu Sargent read the report of the Council. 

Samurt F. Haven, Esq., Librarian, and Narwanten 
Pare, Esq., Treasurer, read their semi-annual reports. 

The above reports were, on motion of Hon. Rrowarp 
Frorsinenam, referred to the Committee of Publication. 

Mr. Haven read a letter from the widow of Tuomas Max- 
WELL, Esq., addressed to Hon. Grorer Banorort, LL.D., 
Secretary of Domestic Correspondence, informing the 
Society of the death of her husband, who had _ been elected 
a member of the Society at the last annual meeting. 

The following resolutions, offered by Mr. Haven, were 
adopted : 


Whereas, intelligence, just now received, gives to this Society 
the first knowledge of the death of Tuomas Maxwe tt, Esq., 
of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, elected a member of this Society Octo- 
ber 22, 1877. : 
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Resolved, that the lamented removal of this well-known student 
and writer of history too soon for his desired co-operation with 
this Society, was not too soon for his reputation in a useful and 
respected life. 


Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions shall be presented to 
Mrs. Maxwell, with the assurance of our respectful sympathy for 
the loss of one so well fitted for domestic happiness, and for 
success in historical and literary efforts. . 

Upon the motion to refer the report of the Council to the 
Committee of Publication, Rev. Dr. Caanpter Rossins 
spoke at some length of the life and character of Dr. 
Sweetser. Hon. Dwicur Fosrer paid a tribute to the 
memory of the late Chief Justice Brezrow, and Hon. 
B. F. Tuomas added a few remarks, in which allusion was 


made to both those deceased members. 


On motion of Hon. P. Emory Atprics, it was voted 
that Dr. Roszrns and Messrs. Fosrer and Tuomas be 
requested to furnish copies of their remarks to the Com- 


mittee of Publication. 


Hon. Beysamun F. Tuomas, for the Committee appointed 
at the annual meeting to report a plan for replenishing the 
treasury of the Society by fees or assessments, submitted a 
proposition that the admission fee should be fixed at five 
dollars, and that five dollars be paid by all members resident 
in New England, as an annual assessment. The proposition 
was adopted, and it was also 


Voted, that such members as desire it may be relieved from 
the annual assessment by the payment of fifty dollars. 


On motion of the Recording Secretary, it was voted that 
a Committee consisting of Hon. Srepnen Saxissury, Hon. 
B. F. Tuomas, Cuartes Deanz, LL.D., Dr. 8S. A. Greun, 
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aud Dr. JosrpH Sareent, be appointed, to consider the 
whole financial condition of the Society, and report at the 


annual meeting. 


Prof. Epwarp Hrrceucock read a paper, with accompany- 
ing tables, tending to show that the proportion of college 
graduates from Massachusetts has not increased in the same 


ratio as the population. 


Hon. P. Emory Atpricn called attention to certain 
statements recently made in the Senate of the United States 
in relation to the separation of Maine from Massachusetts, 
and showed that Massachusetts offered no opposition to the 
separation, but, on the other hand, assisted in its 


accomplishment. 


On motion of Judge Tuomas, Judge AxpricH was 


requested to prepare what he had said for publication. 


SterpHen Sauispury, Jr., Esq., read a paper on the sub- 
ject of certain idols and other relics discovered by Dr. 
Le Plongeon, which is printed with these proceedings. 


The following gentlemen, having been duly recom- 
mended by the Council, were elected members of the 
Society: Joun H. Doyze, Esq., of San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Dr. Ave. Le Proneron, of New York; Don Ropotrso G. 
Canton, of Mérida, Yucatan; Srpney Howarp. Gay, Esq., 
of New York; Dr. Tuomas H. Gaan, of Worcester ; 
Prof. C. O. Tusomprson, of Worcester; Hamimron B. 
Srapies, Esq., of Worcester. 


- Hon. Cuartes Hupson presented six copies of a large 
engraving issued by the Lexington Monument Association 
in 1860. The engraving consists of a view of the monu- 
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ment which at that time it was proposed to erect, a fac- 
simile of the Certificate of Membership given to contribu- 
tors to the fund, and a view of Lexington Common as it 
appeared at the moment of collision with the British troops. f 


The meeting was then dissolved. 


JOHN D. WASHBURN, 


Recording Secretary. 








REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Ir is usual for the Council of the American Antiquarian 
Society, in their semi-annual report, not only to present the 
general condition of the Society, but also to cail its atten- 
tion to some subject of historical or archeological research 
suggested by the times or by the proprieties of the occasion. 

The Council regret that the continued illness of their 
associate, the Hon. Judge Chapin, deprives the Society of a 
valuable contribution to local history, and to the history of 
New England enterprise and industry, for which he had 
collected abundant material, and which he was specially 
qualified to prepare. The present reporter, whose relations 
with Judge Chapin have been those of an intimate, unin- 
terrupted and affectionate friendship for nearly forty years, 
is called late and unexpectedly, non passibus equis, to the 
front, which our associate would have occupied with so 
much distinction. With no treasures to present, and no 
light to shed, he takes up his march, not only as a matter of 
duty, but of friendship, with the grateful consciousness that 
he may at least, relieve one of his oldest friends, somewhat, 
of a burden. Sorsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit. 

The report of the Treasurer, which will be presented as a 
part of the report of the Council, shows that the income of 
the several funds of the Society, under the general financial 
depression, has again been diminished. And it is no relief 
to us here that the expenses must necessarily increase. The 
meagre salary of our accomplished Librarian is supple- 
mented to him by his generous satisfaction in contributing 
to the prosperity of the Association. But the enlargement 
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of the library building and the additions to the library add 
to all the general expenses. The particular condition of 
each fund will appear in the Treasurer’s report, and does 
not need to be recapitulated here. 

The report of the Librarian, in its business part, gives 
renewed testimony to the increasing interest in our collec- 
tions and our purposes. Our library is becoming more 
and more valuable as a library of reference, and is con- 
stantly more consulted. 

Since our last meeting, the enlargement of the building, 
which, as well as its site, we owe to the munificence of our 
President, has been completed; and this has been done 
entirely within the estimates, and solely from the contribu- 
tion referred to. It needs only to be adorned with the 
portrait of our benefactor, for the procuring of which pre- 
liminary action has been taken. The new structure is 
already occupied; and our shelf room is doubled, and all 
our opportunities much increased. And while the Librarian 
may now be able to direct, with great advantage, the dis- 
position of the mass of valuable material, much of it in 
pamphlet and newspaper form, which has lain in piles in 
our basement, the importance of additions to our book- 
binding fund is obvious. We need to put all this material 
in form, for its security,.and for convenient reference. The 
Society, up to this time, has relied entirely upon voluntary 
contributions, which have often been very liberal. The 
report of the Committee, to whom the subject of a sure 
income has been referred, will perhaps soon suggest some 
method by which the increasing expenses of the Society 
will be met, and its enlarged usefulness made more sure. 

We have been fortunate since our last semi-annual meet- 
ing, in having lost only two of our members, the Rev. Dr. 
Sweetser and the late Chief Justice Bigelow, both of 
whom have died within the last month.* 


*On the day of the meeting of the Society intelligence was received 
of the death of a third associate member, Thomas Maxwell, of Tus- 
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George Tyler Bigelow, LL.D., who died on the 12th of 
this month, was born in Watertown in this State, in 1810, 
and was of good lineage. He graduated at Cambridge in 
the class of 1829, a class which has been distinguished in 
jurisprudence, in pure science, in theology, in philanthropy, 
and in literature. Applying himself to the study of law, 
he rose to the dignity of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, and in that position was known to most of 
us. Surrounded as I am here by many of his associates, I 
feel that his eulogy would be better spoken by those who 
were familiar with him at the bar, and some of whom sat 
with him on the bench. 

The Rey. Dr. Seth Sweetser died at his residence in 
Worcester, on the 24th of March, at the age of seventy-one 
years. He had been an active member of our Society 
since the year 1853, and a member of the Council for 
eleven years. His ripe learning was an ornament fo us 
always, and his mature wisdom valuable. 

On the second day after his death, our President called a 
meeting of the Council, at which he introduced resolutions, 
prefacing them with remarks as follows: 


“T have not thought it expedient at this time to call a meeting 
_of our Society to take notice of the decease of our honored asso- 
_ ciate, Rev. Dr. Sweetser, by a summons necessarily so short and 
imperfect that it could assemble but a few of the members, who 
would desire to express their interest in the event at the stated 
meeting at Boston, in the next month. 

“Our personal connection with this wise and good man in the 


caloosa, Alabama, who was also one of the Vice Presidents of the 
Alabama Historical Society, and author of a History of Tuscaloosa. 

Mr. Maxwell was born January 30, 1815, in the County of Cumber- 
land, England, where his earlier years were passed in the beautiful 
scenery and the literary atmosphere of that delightful region. He was 
aman of general culture, and highly respected. He was fond of his- 
torical research, which he pursued with untiring energy; and while 
actively engaged in business pursuits, found time for the indulgence of 
poetical tastes. 
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duties of this Council, has awakened thoughts and feelings that 
are imperfectly expressed in these resolutions, which I offer for 
your consideration :— 

‘* Resolved, That the death of Rev. Dr. Sweetser, on March 24, 1878, 
at the age of seventy-one years and nine days, gives occasion for a 
recognition of his faithful service to this Society, as a member since 
October, 1853, and as a member of this Council since October, 1867. 

‘* Resolved, That his example in adding to the library as he was able, 
and in promoting the best interests of this Society, and in his efforts to 
do his share for the important objects of his life, in successive years of 
confinement, pain and bodily weakness, is worthy of honorable remem- 
brance and imitation. 

‘¢ Resolved, That his uniform courtesy, his prudent counsels, and his 
cordial co-operation in the proceedings of this Board, have engaged our 
friendship and our highest respect for this agreeable companion, accu- 
rate scholar, and devout Christian. 

‘* Resolved, That, while we lament the loss of a most valuable officer of 
this Society, and a beloved associate in our duties, it is a consolation to 
consider that, when the earthly tabernacle of our friend had decayed, he 
was removed by the same kind Providence that gave him a happy, use- 
ful, and honorable life. 


“* Resolved, That we will invite members of the Society to join us © 
in expressing respect by attending the funeral of our associate.” 

Seth Sweetser was born in Newburyport, of this State. 
He graduated at Harvard College, in the class of 1827, and 
was a classmate of our associate, Edmund Quincy, whose 
sudden death occurred soon after our meeting in this hall 
a year ago; and who’ has been-so appropriately remembered 
by Mr. Charles Deane, in the report just published. Mr. 
Sweetser was tutor in Mathematics at Cambridge in 1829, 
1830, and 1831. From Cambridge he went to Andover for 
the study of theology. His interest in Harvard College 
and in the Institution at Andover never abated. Sound 
learning and Christian instruction were the chief interests of 
his mind and of his life. He never tired of speaking of 
Harvard College. His respect for classical learning, and 
the general culture which it gives by intercourse with 
cultivated minds, and by the guidance to the right from the 
philosophy of the right, and the precision of language by 
knowledge of its roots, was always prominent. 


; 
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In 1838 he was settled over his parish in Worcester, 
where he held the office of pastor up to the time of his 
death—a period of nearly forty years—always looked up to, 
always respected, and always beloved. 

This pastorate of forty years, and of a Christian minister 
whose Christianity was not an emotion, but an influence all- 
pervading and constant; whose piety was not spasmodic, 
but persistent and radiant ; not a projection but an amplifi- 
cation, and always symmetrical ; whose worship ever lived in 
his works as well as in his words, testifying constantly to his 
love of God and of his fellow man, is beautiful to look upon. 

It is of interest to us specially now for its duration. The 
separate religious republics of the New England Christian 
Commonwealth must always command our respect, and 
have had in them much that is worthy of imitation. If 
they were often only a form of autocracy, they had usually a 
certain religious dignity. They sustained home interest, and 
local pride, which was akin to patriotism. They helped also 
to make that pride worthy. They cultivated self-reliance 
and individuality, and built up strong men. If their plat- 
form sometimes lacked in breadth, it was at least self-sus- 
tained. The centralization of to-day, in which little com- 
munities are merged, and in a manner lost, merges personal 


-responsibility also, and does not foster force of character. 


These considerations weigh the more with us now in view 
of the special devotion to material interests during our late 
war, and the remarkable development in this direction 
generally, which characterizes the age. We would now 
even see President Dunster riding in an express train, and 
Cotton Mather speaking through a telephone. This push- 
ing forth of materialization overshadows the cultivation of 
mind, and hides quality of character. In all acquisition 
now we are apt to look first at its material worth. We 
study languages, not for what they contain, or may de- 
velop, but for convenience of conversation. We cultivate 
science, not - itself, but for its application to the arts. 
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We even look upon Astronomy not as the grandest demon- 
stration of the greatness of God, but as it is valuable in 
navigation. These smaller considerations command and 
require attention; but it is the larger view which leads to 
the higher education, elevating motive, dignifying life and 
increasing happiness. 

We need to think of this the more now, because of the 
conspicuous failure of this special devotion to material 
interests in developing the man. We see our age in a 
condition of general bankruptcy: bankrupt in religion, 
bankrupt in morals,- bankrupt in politics as well as in 
finance. It is well that the excellent President of Harvard 
University addresses the graduates in New York, on a 
public occasion, on the importance of cultivating a sense of 
honor and of integrity. This teaching is the natural breath 
of the culture which belongs specially to the schools. And 
we could not but feel that it came more readily from the 
influence of classical learning than it would from practical 
science, which must always embody earthly and _ selfish 
interests. Classical literature is the survival of the fittest 
in learning; and devotion to it is companionship with the 
best minds. 

There is a propriety to us as members of this Association 
in considering these things; for while it is our purpose here 
to show always a proper respect for the past, we wish also 
to bring it into a wholesome relation with the present, and 
to encourage the holding fast to what is good.” In the 
materialistic tendency of the age, whenever we draw atten- 
tion from what is chiefly selfish, we enlarge the horizon of 
the mind, and add to the dignity of life. 

Apologizing again to the Society for remarks which, 
under the circumstances could be only desultory, I give 
place to the other parts of the report, which will be more 
worthy of the Society and of the occasion. 


For the Council. 
JOSEPH SARGENT. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


Tue list of accessions during the last six months exhibits a 
fair average of literary and historical publications on the 
part of members of this society. The archeological com- 
munications that have been received from near and distant 
associates have been important and interesting. Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr., Esq., has continued his efforts to obtain 
further light upon Central American antiquities, through 
correspondence with Dr. Le Plongeon and others; and the 
fruits of enlightened exertions for further development of 
the prehistoric and historic remains in the United States 
have been received from members in different parts of the 
country. Professor Butler, of Wisconsin, who has devoted 
so much attention to the subject of native copper imple- 
ments, has also the singular fortune to discover, in that 
comparatively new region, ancient and curious medals, of 
European origin, which have somehow strangely found their 
way thither. His learned paper, submitted to the Wisconsin 
Historical Society in 1864, on a medallion ploughed up at a 
new settlement in Buffalo County, near the Mississippi, 
which proved to be an historical memorial struck at Mun- 
ster, in Westphalia, in the year 1648, will be called to mind; 
though hardly even a conjectural explanation of its presence 
in that remote spot could be given. He has now sent to 
this society the photograph of a very beautiful and perfect 
Venetian medal of the date of 1685, which, blackened 
by exposure to oxidizing elements, had been sold for old 
silver to a person in Ottawa, Illinois. It appears to 
have been struck in commemoration of the triumph of 
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the Venetian arms in Greece, during the war between 
Venice and Turkey, and in honor of Morosini, the Venetian 
commander. But how came it in Ilinois? Professor 
Butler suggests that it may have belonged to the Italian, 
Tonti, who discovered one mouth of the Mississippi on 
the same day that La Salle discovered another; and who, 
for twenty years afterwards, commanded at the Rock of St. 
Louis, near which the medal was found. Its date was right 
in the midst of Tonti’s holding this command. Tonti him- 
self had fought near the Turks, and, like Cervantes, lost a 
hand in battling there. Professor Butler would be glad to 
receive any explanation that may be offered in regard to the 
manner in which these medals may have reached the places 
where they were found, and also to learn whether dupli- 
cates of the Venetian medal are known in this country; and 
in what work a particular account of it can be found. 

In 1827, Governor DeWitt Clinton sent to this society 
one of the leaden plates or tablets, which, by way of assert- 
ing the claims to jurisdiction of the French crown, the 
Marquis de la Galissoniere, then Governor of Canada, had 
caused to be deposited in 1749 at certain stations selected 
for the purpose. This particular tablet was found in 1798, 
by some boys who were bathing at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum River, projecting from the river bank three or four 
feet below the surface. Before it was rescued from its 
juvenile discoverers_a portion of it had been melted to 
make bullets, destroying part of the inscription. It was 
sent to Gov. Clinton by Caleb Atwater, of Marietta, in 1821. 
Others of these tablets have been found in a more perfect 
condition, and they appear to have been inscribed alike, 
leaving blank spaces for inserting the names of particular 
localities where they were deposited. We have received 
from O. H. Marshall, Esq., of Buffalo, N. Y., a printed 
monograph, giving an account of the expedition of De 
Celoron, by whom the plates were distributed, with a 
map of his route, and a description of the plates or 
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tablets. Mr. Marshall derived his materials from the 
French archives in Paris, and has prepared from them a 
very interesting and useful historical paper. 

Col. Charles Whittlesey, the tireless President of the 
Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical Society— 
Geologist and Archeologist in equal parts—besides his 
elaborate report on the Antiquities of Ohio (prepared 
by him in conjunction with Professor M. C. Read, for 
the Centennial réswmé in behalf of that State), has 
sent us two of his recent communications to his own 
society, numbered 41 and 42,—the first upon certain 
ancient earthworks in Northern Ohio; the other upon 
rock inscriptions in the United States compared with 
ancient alphabets of Asia. 

The matter of inscriptions is a specialty with him, and he 
has done much to expose the frauds that have been 
attempted in connection with them; while he has presented 
impartially the facts and hypotheses on which those claims 
were based. The Centennial report contains a condensed 
exemplification of the remarkable characters on a rock near 
Newark, in Licking County, Ohio, which were made the sub- 
ject of an extended and ingenious communication to this 
society, in 1863, by Dr. James H. Salisbury, now of Cleve- 
land. These were largely and variously illustrated by 
drawings and diagrams; and a learned comparison was 
instituted with the alphabetical signs and pictorial repre- 
sentations of different nations and periods. 

The discoveries were then so new, and the.amount of col- 
lateral and explanatory information so limited, as to render 
a satisfactory publication difficult, and the advantages ques- 
tionable ; especially in view of the inadequate means at the 
society’s disposal. 

The knowledge of aboriginal inscriptions has since been 
very much enlarged, and the nature and purpose of many 
of them are better understood. Similar characters and 
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combinations to those of the rock at Newark have been 
noticed in various other places; so that it would be a more 
favorable time for Dr. Salisbury to put his observations and 
views in a material shape for publication, if the expense 
could be provided for. The subject is one of great interest 
and importance; and, in the present stage of information, 
it can easily be cleared from many of the false inferences, 
and hasty and fanciful assumptions of resemblances or 
analogies to which such matters are liable. Marks and lines, 
whether letters or emblematic signs and symbols, are natural 
aids to the memory ; and wherever or however used, must 
have some points of similarity, especially in their ruder 
forms. It is only when these can be shown to have in their 
employment an aggregated and harmonious significance 
that any real affinities can be imputed to them as a founda- 
tion for theories of supposed connection or derivation. 

There are two points, one of which may be regarded as 
settled, and the other as probable. 

First, that some modern tribes of Indians employed signs, 
more or less arbitrary, but more commonly emblematical, 
which were susceptible of accurate interpretation to them- 
selves, or to some of their members whose function it was 
to study and understand them; and these are discovered, 
and will doubtless continue to be discovered, either in slight 
and brief examples upon rude and perishable materials, or 
in monumental forms upon the surface of rocks selected as 
favorable for the purpose. 

Second, that there are archaic or older inscriptions, 
apparently more elaborate in design and more perfect in 
execution, in which the figures of objects are more artistic, 
and the shapes and combinations of the characters have an 
air of greater conventional uniformity. These are, at 
present, unintelligible; but may hereafter disclose their 
secrets when the habits of thought and the methods of 
expressing and recording facts and ideas péculiar to the 
American races of both continents shall be better compre- 
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hended and compared. This must be the fruit of informa- 
tion more accurate and general, and philosophy more pro- 
found, than has heretofore been applied to their elucidation. 
Yet the indications are favorable for a reasonable hope and 
expectation that the time is not far distant when wise and 
studious men will have achieved a solution of the pre- 
historic mysteries of our remarkable land, where already are 
found the most satisfactory exemplifications of primeval 
human history, the earliest geological formations, and the 
primitive conditions of animal life. 

Our associate, Dr. Farquharson, of Davenport, Lowa, has 
transmitted a drawing and description of another tablet 
from one of the mounds in that neighborhood. It has upon 
it arude human figure, colored red, seated upon or astride 
of a circle with radial lines extending from it, perhaps 
intended to represent the sun. Besides this principal figure 
there are, in the same color, representations of two pipes in 
the form of birds, and a number of signs or characters like 
those upon the tablet noticed in our Proceedings of last 
April. There is no reason to suppose that these are not gen- - 
uine, for they may have been the work of Indians at some 
period of no great antiquity. 

We have from Dr. J. D. Moody, of Mendota, Llinois, a 
wood-cut of another stone tablet, known as the “ Rockford 
tablet,” having been found near Rockford in that State. It 
is only two inches wide, three and one-fourth inches long, 
and one-fourth of an inch thick; but it has twelve characters 
upon it, and a human face that is imagined to have some 
resemblance to those depicted in Mexican sculptures, 
especially that in the centre of the celebrated Aztec 
Calendar stone. It was taken from a mound in August, 
1874. 

The Hon. Isaac Smucker, an active associate in Ohio, 
continues to favor us with his papers on local history at the 
West. At the South, Col. Charles CO. Jones, having re- 
turned to the State of Georgia, after some years’ residence 
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in New York, is again at work among the antiquities of his 
native soil. The recently elected associates, R. A. Brock, 
Esq., of Richmond, Va., Professor Othniel C. Marsh, of 
New Haven, and Judge James V. Campbell, of Detroit, are 
represented in the list of donations—Mr. Brock by various 
Virginia historical documents and memoranda, Professor 
Marsh by his Address on the Introduction and Succession of 
Vertebrate Life in America, and Judge Campbell by his 
Outlines of the Political History of Michigan. 

The samples of research and discovery here selected from 
our list of recent contributions flow from the comparatively 
distant sections of country to which they relate; yet the 
interest and activity of members nearer home are fairly 
sustained. The great West is full of the inspiration of suc- 
cess, and her broad rivers are lined with the relies of 
unknown periods and races; yet the Abanas and Pharpars 
of our Damascus may not be wholly despoiled of their 
ancient renown. If we have here less of archeology, we 
have more of actual history; and the current of notable 
events yet unrecorded gives no evidence of exhaustion. 
There is even something left of aboriginal art in New Eng- 
land that is entitled to consideration. It has been thought 
that the domestic implements of the native races of this 
‘region, especially articles of pottery, were hardly worthy of 
comparison in point of artistic skill with those of the South 
and West, but our associate, Professor Hitchcock, has 
obtained for our cabinet, casts of two vases from Burling- 
ton, Vt., that are not inferior to the finer specimens from 
other States. The smaller but most perfect of these in form 
and finish, was found at Colchester, Vt., in 1825, under a 
broad flat stone over which a large tree had grown and fallen 
into decay— so that its antiquity is very considerable. The 
other, which was found in Bolton, Vt., is a large and well-pro- 
portioned pot of delicate make, in sound condition, exhibit- 
ing careful and practised workmanship in its construction. 
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The casts are exact fac-similes in size, color and appearance, 
and supply a great want in our collection of Indian relics. 

Our historico-literary contributions are too numerous to 
be particularized. The venerable Charles Hudson adds 
another to his manuscript memoirs of Massachusetts Gover- 
nors, citizens of Worcester, who have been his political 
associates and personal friends—the late Governor Wash- 
burn being the third he has so commemorated. Dr. Deane 
of course recovers some lost pages of early history, besides 
elucidating documentary materials of later date; and the 
productions of many prominent writers and orators will be 
observed in the list. 

The aggregate of accessions is one thousand and ninety- 
nine books, three thousand three hundred and twenty-three 
pamphlets, one hundred and fifty-eight volumes of newspa- 
pers made up and bound, eighty-one files unbound, one 
hundred and eighty-four engravings, sixteen maps, nine 
photographs, and eight manuscripts. 

Some of these were received in considerable numbers, 
constituting family collections of gradual formation, trans- 
ferred to our keeping. Noticeable among these are the 
deposits from Rev. Thomas W. Thompson and Mrs. Charles 
B. Damon. Singularly enough, among the interesting com- 
ponents of the last-named gift, are the author's manuscripts 
of Minot’s History of the Insurrection in Massachusetts, 
printed in 1788, and Whitney’s History of Worcester 
County, published in 1793—both of them from the press of 
the founder of this society. 

The pressure of a rapid increase of material upon our 
means of accommodation has happily been relieved, and the 
society may look forward for some years to come, to a free- 
dom from the inconveniences and restraints of inadequate 
space for its necessary operations. 

After the completion of the “ Annex” to our building 
(which was finished, in accordance with the terms of the 
contract, on the first day of the present year), Mr. Barton, 
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the Assistant Librarian, began to transfer to its shelves the 
surplus accumulations fone the main hall, and .such classes 
of books as required readjustment to make room for addi- 
tions, and also for greater convenience of access. 

The advantages of the additional structure seem likely to 


prove quite as great as had been expected. In some 
respects they exceed those anticipations. The external 


appearance is agreeable to the eye, and the internal con- 
struction presents a harmonious extension of space adapted 
to the previously existing arrangements, and affording 
equally to the old and new parts the benefit of the improved 
mechanical facilities that have been introduced. 

Glazed doors and glass divisions, employed for the sake 
of light, preserve the effect of the entire length of the 
apartments, while admitting of such separation as may be 
desirable. | Convenient communication between different 
portions of the building, in both the upper and lower 
stories, is amply provided for, and it is believed that the 
whole edifice may be warmed by steam effectually and 
economically. 

It is certainly a subject of congratulation that the society 
possesses, now, that element of stability and strength, a 
commodious habitation for extensive stores of knowledge 
and wisdom such as it has had the fortune to acecumulate— 
that it can keep these collections with reasonable security, 
and use them with comparative ease and advantage. By 
means of a moderate outlay the shelf room has been nearly 
doubled, and the long-needed opportunities of distribution 
and association have been supplied. 

It is a coincidence that the eight hundred and sixty-six 
parcels of unbound newspapers, mentioned in the Librarian’s 
report of October, 1872, as lying upon the floor of the room 
beneath the library, awaiting completion and preparation 
for the binder, have, through the care and industry of Mr. 
Barton, the unwearied and able Assistant Librarian (together 
with masses of periodical and pamphlet literature in the 
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‘same repository), been substantially converted into books, 
which are ready in that form to take their place in such per- 
manent positions as are provided for them ; and at the same 
time our binding fand is relieved of an incubus that 
impaired its availability for other desirable purposes. 


S. F. HAVEN, 


Librarian. 





Donors and Donations. 


Hon. Isaac SmuckErR, Newark, O. — His Centennial History of Licking 
County; six books and seven pamphlets relating to Ohio; and one 
photograph. 

STEPHEN SALISBURY, Jr., Esq., Worcester. — His paper on the Mayas, 
the Sources of their History; one book; thirty-four pamphlets; one 
hundred and four magazines; seven volumes of illustrated news- 
papers; parcels of Yucatan newspapers, 1876-78; four photographs 
and heliotypes; two maps; and various handbills. 

Hon. J. C. BANcrorr Davis, Washington, D. C. — His Correspondence 
as Minister at Berlin, with the U. S. Department of State; ‘‘ Lettre a 
Sir Travers Twiss, Sur les Tribunaux de Prises des Etats-Unis;” and 
his letter to the New York Herald on ‘‘ Mr. Sumner, the Alabama 
Claims and their Settlement.” 


Prof. O. C. Marsu, New Haven, Conn. — His Address on the Introduc- 
tion and Succession of Vertebrate Life in America. 

Hon. Cuarwes C. Jonss, Jr., Augusta, Ga. — His article on Ancient 
Tumuli on the Oconee River. ; 

Hon. RicuarRp FROTHINGHAM, Charlestown. — His Address before the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, June 17, 1876. 

Epwarp Jarvis, M.D., Dorchester. — His History of the Progress of 
Population of the United States. 

Hon. J. HammMonpd TRUMBULL, Hartford, Conn. — His ‘‘ Rey. Samuel 
Peters, his Defenders and Apologists; with a reply to the Church- 
man’s Review of the True Blue Laws of Connecticut.” 

Prof. James D. Burier, Madison, Wis. — His Nebraska after three 
years absence. 

Col. Joun D. WasHBurN, Worcester. — Twenty-two books; and three 
pamphlets. 

Hon. Rosert C. WINTHROP, Boston. — His Memoir of the Hon. John 
H. Clifford, LL.D.; and the Proceedings of the Trustees of the Pea- 
body Education Fund, October 3, 1877. 

Hon. P. Emory ALpricu, Worcester. — His Address on the Legal and 
Constitutional Powers of Civil Government in relation to Education. 
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Ricmarp A. Brock, Esq., Richmond, Va. — Richmond newspapers con- 
taining articles communicated by him, and others; and four Con- 
federate tracts. 

Hon. Cartes Hupson, Lexington. — His Manuscript Memoir of Goy- 
ernor Emory Washburn; and six engraved certificates of member- 
ship of the Lexington Monument Association. 


Rey. GeorGE E. Etuis, D.D., Boston. —His Memoir of Charles 
Wentworth Upham. 

Rey. CHANDLER Ropsins, D.D., Boston. —His Memoir of Benjamin 
Robbins Curtis. 


Rev. ANDREW P. PeaBopy, D.D., Cambridge. — His Sermon, July 22, 
1877, in Commemoration of the Founders of the Nahant Church. 


Col. CHARLES WulTTLESEY, Cleveland, O.— His Report to the Centen- 
nial Commissioners on the Antiquities of Ohio; his Ancient Earth- 
works of Northern Ohio; and his ‘‘ Rock Inscriptions in the United 
States and Ancient Alphabets of Asia.” 


CHARLES DEANE, LL.D., Cambridge.—The recently recovered pages of 
Hubbard's History of New England, with Dr. Deane’s Prefatory 
Note; his paper on the Convention of Saratoga in 1777; and U. H. 
C.’s article on William Aspinwall and ‘‘the Book of Possessions.” 


Prof. Epwarp E. Satissury, New Haven, Conn.— His Supplement to 
the Diodati Genealogy. 


Hon. James V. CAMPBELL, Detroit, Mich. —His ‘‘ Outlines of the Politi- 
eal History of Michigan.” 


Hon. CHarLEs Devens, Washington, D. C. —His Oration delivered in 
Boston, September 17, 1877, at the Dedication of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument, on Boston Common; his Annual Report as Attor- 
ney-General of the United States; and the United States Biennial 
Register, 1877. 

Prof. CHARLES O. THoMpson, Worcester. — His paper on the Worces- 
ter Plan for the Technical Education of Mechanics; seven books, 
five hundred aod twenty-nine pamphlets; one manuscript address; 
and numbers of Boston and New York newspapers. 

Epwin M. Snow, M.D., Providence, R. I.— His report for 1876, as 
Registrar of Rhode Island. 

Rey. B. D. Marsnatt, D.D., Worcester. — His Historical Sketch of the 
First Baptist Church of Worcester, Mass.; and six historical 
pamphlets. 

Rey. Caves Davis Brapiexr, Boston. — His Nine Poems on the Lord’s 
Prayer. , : 

Barnarp D. Eastman, M.D., Worcester. — His report for 1877, as 
Superintendent of the Worcester Lunatic Hospital. 

M. M. Movutron, Monticello, Iowa. — His Monticello Meteorology for 
the year 1877. 
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Hon. Freeman N. Biake, Washington, D. C. —His address at Hamil- 
ton, C. E., August 1, 1873. 

Mr. Isaac J. GreENwoop, New York. —His Willoughby Family of 
New England. 

Hon. CLark JILLsOoN, Worcester. — His Complete History of the Wor- 
cester Water Works from 1722 to 1877; an early edition of the New 
England Primer; and one photograph. 

Hon. Jonn A. Goopwin, Lowell. — His Oration upon the Pilgrim 
Fathers, December 22, 1876. 

Rev. JOHN MacLean, D.D., Princeton, N. J.— His History of the 
College of New Jersey, 2 vols. 8vo., Philadelphia, 1877. 

THOMAS MAXWELL Ports, Esq., Canonsburg, Pa. — His Biographical 
Sketch of Major James Potts. 

Hotmes AMMIpOWwN, Esq., New York. — His Brief Description of St. 
Augustine; and an account of the St. Augustine Free Public Library, 
Reading Room, and Historical Association. 

Hon. J. GkEorGE HopGxins, Toronto, Ontario. — His Special Report on 
the Ontario Exhibit, and the Educational Features of the International 
Exhibition at Philadelphia, 1876. 

CHARLES W. Parsons, M.D., Providence, R. I.—His Lecture on Forests, 
their influence on Climate and Soil. 

Dr. L. W. Scuauruss, Dresden, Germany. — His account of Correggio’s 
Traumende Magdalena. 

Hon. Tuomas A. Doyue, Providence, R. I. — The Ceremonies at the 
Unveiling of the Roger Williams .Monument, Providence, including 
Mayor Doyle’s Remarks. 

Hon. James WiLuiAMs, Columbus, O.- His Annual Report for 1877, as 
State Auditor of Ohio. f 

J. M. Toner, M.D., Washington, D. C.—His Address before the Rocky 
Mountain Medical Association, June 6, 1877. 

CuHarRLEs Henry Harr, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. — His Brief Memoir of 
Robert Morris, the Financier of the Revolution; and his Memoir of 
the Life and Services of Colonel John Nixon. 

IsRAEL Warp ANDREWS, LL.D., Marietta, O.— His Centennial His- 
torical Address on Washington County, and the Early Settlement of 
Ohio. 

Tuomas S. Kirxsrimbe, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. — His Report for 1877, 
as Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. 

Prof. CHarLEs Rau, Washington, D. C.—His Observations on the 
Dighton Rock Inscription; and Prof. Romer’s Address on the Pre- 
historic Antiquities of Hungary. 

Exitery B. Crane, Esq., Worcester. — His Additional Notes for his 
Rawson Family History. 
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Rey. Wm. Srrvens Perry, D.D., Davenport, Iowa. — His Handbook of 
the General Convention, 1875-1877; his paper on Missions and Mis- 
sionary Bishoprics in the American Church; and twenty pamphlets 
relating to the Episcopal Church. 

Rey. ANSON Tirus, Jr., Charlton. — His Historical Sketches of Charl- 
ton; and Rey. John Haven’s Charlton Centennial Address, July 4, 
1876. 

Rev. GeorGr ALLEN, Worcester. — His Historical Remarks concerning 

; the Mechanic Street Burial Ground, in the City of Worcester; and 

the Mass. Thanksgiving Proclamation for 1877. 

Mr. Davip Jmtson, South Attleboro. — His Genealogy of the Gillson 

; and Jillson Family. 

2 CHARLES E. STEVENS, Esq., Worcester, — His Club Essay on Church 

and Parish; and various circulars. 
Mr. GrorGe E. Emery, Lynn. — Three maps of the North Sea and 


Lands, with some locations made by him after historical investi- 
gations. 





























Tablet; and a rude cut of the same. 


Hon. D. Wyatr AIkENn, Cokesbury, S. C. —His Remarks in the House 
of Representatives, March 26, 1878. 

James H. Sarispury, M.D., Cleveland, O.— Two books; seven pam- 
phlets; and eight maps. 


Prof. Ecperrt C. Smyru, D.D., Andover.— Wheeler’s History of 
Brunswick, Topsham and Harpswell, Maine; and one pamphlet. 
ROBERT CLARKE, Esq., Cincinnati, O. — Bibliotheca Americana, 1878. 
NATHANIEL PaInr, Esq., Worcester. — Two books; ninety-nine num- 
bers of magazines; one hundred and forty-six pamphlets; thirteen 
engravings; three photographs; parcels of New York, Boston and 
Worcester newspapers; the Christian Union and Sunday Herald in 
continuation; and various handbills, circulars and cards. 
Rey. Epwarp E. Hatz, Boston. — Pictures of Roman History, in min- 
-_ jature, designed by Alfred Mills, with Explanatory Anecdotes. 
_ Rey. Samurt C. Damon, D.D., Honolulu, H. I. — The Friend, for Jan- 
uary 1, 1878. 
Tue Liprarian. — The Juvenile Gazette, two volumes, 16mo., Provi- 
dence, 1827 and 1828. 
f. Epwarp Hrrcacock, Amherst. — Professor ‘Tyler’s History of 
- Amherst College ; and one pamphlet. 
r. R. J. Farquuarson, Davenport, Iowa. —A lithograph of an in- 
scribed tablet recently found in Iowa, with an account of the same. 


J. D. Moopy, M.D., Mendota, Ill.—His paper on the Rockford 
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Hon. STEPHEN SALISBURY, Worcester. — Geo. B. Emerson’s Reminis- 
cences of an Old Teacher; five files of newspapers; and one hundred 
and twenty-seven pamphlets. 

Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. — Memorial Addresses on the 
Life and Character of Michael Crawford Kerr. 

Rev. Grorcs S. Parnn, Worcester. — A Dictionary of the Bible; Wor- 
cester play bills for 1877; and four portraits. 

Hon. Horatio Gates Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. — Smull’s Legislative 
Hand Book of Pennsylvania, 1878. 

Hon. Jonn D. Batpwin, Worcester. —Tributes of the Nations to 
Abraham Lincoln. 

SamugL A. Green, M.D., Boston. — Fifty-one pamphlets; one map; 
and various circulars and cards. 

Jon, MunsEtL, Esq., Albany, N. Y. — One book; and seventeen 
pamphlets. 

GroRGE Dexter, Esq., Cambridge. — Twenty-eight selected pamphlets. 

Hon. BENJAMIN F. THoMAS, Boston. — Nine books and four pamphlets 
for the Alcove of Local History. 

Hon. Isaac Davis, Worcester. — Twelve books and one pamphlet, relat- 
ing to Spanish America, for the Davis alcove; and one book and 
seventy-one pamphlets for the general library. 

Grorcr CHANDLER, M.D., Worcester. — Four books; and flve pam- 
phlets. 

GrorGE W. Curips, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. — Two pamphlets. 

Hon. WittiaM A. WuitTrHnap, Newark, N. J. — Report of the New 
Jersey Centennial Commissioners; and four historical pamphlets. 

Hon. Grorce F. Hoar, Worcester. — Sheets of the Daily Records of 
the U. S. Senate and House of Representatives, 1839-1870; and an 
engraved head of Columbus. 

J. WINGATE THORNTON, Esq., Boston. —A description of Colorado's 
Prehistoric Man, found in September, 1877. 

Messrs. Noyss & Snow, Printers, Worcester. — ‘“‘ From Dark to Day”; 
and “ Out Doors at Long Look,” two of their own publications. 

WituiMm L. MonraGcur, Esq., Amherst. — A Manual of the Church of 
Christ in Amherst College, January, 1878. 

J. W. Rossiys, M.D., Uxbridge. — Prodromus Commentariorum in 
Medicinam Petri Severini, 4to, 1660. 

Grorcr H. Moors, Esq., New York. — Contributions to a Catalogne of 
the Lenox Library, No. 1; Voyages of Hulsius, etc. 

J. Henry Stickney, Esq., Baltimore, Md.— The Illustrated Pilgrim 
Memorial. 


on 
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J. Evarts Greene, Esq., Worcester. —The Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, translated into Japanese by Rev. D. Crosby Greene. 

Mr. FRANK J. BRIDEN, Worcester. — An Indian arrow-head. 

Tue Assistanr LipraRIAN. — Thirty-eight pamphlets. 

EvLsripGr H. Goss, Esq., Melrose. —'Town Reports of Melrose, for the 
year ending March 1, 1878. 

Mr. THomas E. Bartiterr, Worcester. — One book; and _ three 
pamphlets. - 

ANDREW McF. Davis, Esq., San Francisco, Cal. —The Pioneer, or 
California Monthly Magazine, 1854-55, complete in four volumes. 

STEPHEN C. Earn, Esq., Worcester. —‘‘ An account of All Saints’ 
Church, Old and New, with heliotype views;” and one lithograph. 

Mrs. Henry P. Sturais, Boston. —A piece of the Old Elm Tree of 
Boston Common; and the Will of Anne E. P. Sever. 

Rev. T'nomas W. Tnompson, Worcester.— Three hundred and four 
books; eight hundred and eighty pamphlets; and two maps. 

THe FAMILY OF THE LATE THOMAS EARLE. — The Keys of Washing- 


: ton’s Headquarters at Newbern, N. C., and of the Newbern Jail used 
p by Washington when quartered there. 
: - WILLIAM Cross, Esq., Worcester.—The New York Evening Post and 


Commercial Bulletin, in continuation. 
Mr. James L. Estey, Worcester. — The Christian Union for 1872. 


Mr. Joun G. Smrru, Worcester.— Two books; thirty-one pamphlets; 
and one hundred and forty-four engravings. 


Mr. Henry J. Howianp, Worcester. — One wood-cut; and one pam- 
phiet. 


Mrs. JonatHan Day, Worcester. — The Boston Patriot for 1809; and 
the National Aigis for 1825-26. 


Mrs. Cuartes B. Damon, Worcester.— Three hundred and fifty-five 
books; nineteen volumes of-newspapers; three hundred and twenty- 
eight pamphlets; four maps; two engravings; and five volumes of 
manuscript matter, including Whitney’s History of Worcester County 
and Minot’s History of the Insurrection in Massachusetts in 1786. 

Rey. Samurt May, Leicester. — Fifty-one pamphlets; the Christian 

_ Register, and the Woman’s Journal for 1875-77; and numbers of 

the “Alpha.” 
James Green, Esq., Worcester. — Thirty-two pamphlets; one manu- 

_ seript; and parcels of the Boston Transcript and New York Tribune. 
[ B. Mercatr, Esq., Worcester. — One book; fifty-one pam- 
phiets; and the Independent, and Christian Union, in continuation. 
Rice, Esq., Springfield. — Report of the Committee on the 
Revision of ee Hymn Book of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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CHARLES H. BurRLEIGH, Esq., Worcester. — One historical pamphlet. 

Henry T. Drowns, Esq., New York. — A Memoir of Governor Samuel 
Ward, of Rhode Island, 1725-1776. 

Rev. Grorce W. Puiiiips, Worcester. — Ten volumes of the Nation, 
1868-1872; and the Bulletin of Plymouth Church Fair. 

BENJAMIN H. KinNEy, Esq., Worcester. —Numbers of the Worcester 
Palladium, 1873-75. 

Mr. O. F. Rawson, Worcester. — A sample book of playing cards. 

Mr. JAMES W. Owens, Newark, O. — The Ohio Centennial Report. 

Rev. F. M. Brrp, Iowa City, Ia. — An Ordination Sermon of 1789. 

Messrs. GLENDINNING, Davis & Co., New York. — ‘‘ American Gold, 
1862-1878.” 


General Witu1AmM S. LincoLn, Worcester. — History of the Alton, iL. 
Riots, in 1837. 

Mr. SaAmMuEL E. STAPLES, Worcester. — Three pamphlets. 

Prof. Epwarp NorruH, Clinton, N. Y.— Hamilton College Triennial, 
1877. 

Hon. SAMUEL L. BOARDMAN, Augusta, Me. — Record of the opening and 
closing of the Kennebec River at Gardiner, from 1785 to 1877; and the 
Maine Genealogist and Biographer, as issued. 

Mr. FRANKLIN P. Rice, Worcester. —Inscriptious from the Old Burial 
Grounds in Worcester, Massachusetts, from 1727 to 1859, with Bio- 
graphical and Historical Notes. 

CHARLES M. BiIss, Esq., Secretary, Bennington, Vt. — A Statement by 
the Bennington Battle Monument Association. 

Dr. J. B. S. Jackson, Boston. — Dr. Harlow’s Paper on the ‘* Recovery 
from the Passage of an Iron Bar through the Head.” 

Mr. CHARLES HAMILTON, Worcester. — A Cochituate Water Celebration 
Badge, used in Boston, October 25, 1848. 

Miss Mary C. Gay, Suffield, Conn. — The Connecticut Courant for 
1877 in continuation. 3 

JOHN H. Wa.uace, Esq.; New York. — Wallace’s Monthly for Septem- 
ber, 1877. 

Mr. E. F. Gamps, St. Louis, Mo. — The St. Louis Philatelist, June to 
December, 1877. ‘ 

Mr. RevuBEN CoLToN, Worcester. — A parcel of foreign and domestic 
postage stamps. 

Tur MassacHusetTts HisroricaL Socrery. — Their Collections, Vol. 
IV., and Vol. V., Part 1, Fifth Series; and Proceedings for 1876-77. 

Tur VERMONT HistroricaL Socrery. — Their Collections, Vol. II. 


dl 
THe Stare Hisrortca, Soctery or Wisconsty.—Their Twenty-fourth 


Annual Report; and the Catalogue of their Picture Gallery. 


THe ACADEMY OF SCIENCE Or Sr. Louis. — Their Transactions, Vol. 
III., No. 4. 


Tuer MINNESOTA ACADEMY OF NATURAL Scrences. — Their Proceedings 
for 1873, ’74 and ’76. 


Tue New ENGLAND Society or ORANGE, New Jersey.—Their Report 
for 1877. 

Tue Massacnuserrs Horricutturat Socmry.—Their Transactions 
for 1877, Part 2; and the Schedule of Prizes for 1878. 

Vereins FUr Kunst uNp ALTERTIHUM IN ULM UND OBERSCHWABEN. 
— Their Journal, as issued. 


Tae HisroricaL Soctery or PreNNSYLVANIA. — Their Magazine, as 
issued. 


Tue Connecticur ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. — Their Trans- 
actions, Vol. IV., Part 1. 


Tue IMPERIAL ARCH ZOOLOGICAL COMMISSION OF Russta.—Their Reports 
for 1872, ’73 and ’74. 

THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. — Prof. Jones’ ‘‘ Explorations of the 
Aboriginal Remains of Tennessee”; and the Annual Report for 1876. 


‘ La Socriré pes ErupEs Hrsroriques. — Their Journal, as issued. 
é Tue Marytanpd Historica Socrery. — Their Fund Publication, 
No. 11. 














Tue AmerRICAN GEOGRAPHICAL Socimry. — Their Bulletin, Session 
1876-77, Nos. 4 and 5. 

Tue AMERICAN ACADEMY oF ARTS AND Sciences. — Their Proceed- 
ings, Vol. XIII., Part 1. 

Tue Essex Institute. — Their Collections, Vol. XIV., Parts 2 and 8; 
and Bulletin, Vol. IX., Nos. 7-12. 

Tur Society or ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. — Their Archeologia, Vol. 
XLV., Part 1. 

Tue New ENGLAND HisroricaL AND GENEALOGICAL Socrmty. —* 
“Memoirs of Deceased Members ;” a Sketch of the Life of William 
B. Towne; Proceedings of the Society at the Annual Meeting, Jan. 
2, 1878; and the Register, as issued. . 

Tue Ruoper Istanp Historicat Socrery. —Their Proceedings for 

1876-77. ] ; 

THe Royat GroGcraruicat Socrrry, London. — Their Journal, Vol. 

_ XLVI.; and Proceedings, Vol. XXI., Nos. 4, 5 and 6. - 

fun ACADEMY OF NATURAL ScrmNnces OF PHILADELPHIA. — Their Pro- 

ceedings, Part 2 of 1877. 
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Tur Minnesota HisrortcaL Socrery. —Their Proceedings, 1849-58 ; 
and the Annual Report for the year 1877. 


Tue AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL Society. — Their Proceedings, No. 100; 
and List of Surviving Members, January, 1878. 

THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE. —The Journal, as issued. 

StatTE HisroricaL Socirrery or Jowa.— The Eleventh Biennial Report. 

THE WoRCESTER SOCIETY OF ANTIQUITY. — Their Proceedings, No. 3, 
1877. 

THE Lona IsLanp Historica Socrery.—Their Fourteenth Annual 
Report. 

HISTORISCHER VEREIN FUR OBERPFALZ UND REGENSBURG. — Their 
Transactions for 1875. 

Tue Howe MemoriaL ComMitres. — Memoir of Samuel Gridley Howe, 
printed at the Perkins Institution for the Blind. 

THE Maine Board OF AGRICULTURE. — Agriculture of Maine, 1876-77. 

Tue MASSACHUSETTS GRAND LODGE OF FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS. 
— Their Proceedings in September and December, 1877, and in 
March, 1878. 

THE MassSACHUSETTS GENERAL. HospiTaL. — The Sixty-fourth Annual 
Report. 


THE OLtp Men’s Home, Worcester.— The Directors’ Report of 
January, 1878. 


Tur WorcrEsteR County HorticutturaL Socrery. — Their Trans- 
actions for the year 1878. 


THE Perkins INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. — The Forty-sixth Annual 
Report. 


Tur AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. — Reason, Faith and Duty, 
Sermons preached chiefly in the College Chapel, by James Walker, 
D.D., LL.D. 


THE AMERICAN Baptist Misstonary Union. — Their Magazine, as 
issued. 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE PEABODY EpuUCATION FuNpD. — The Peabody 
Medal, issued by them. 


THE UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. — Their Bronze Medal 
and Certificate of Award, for a full set of the Society’s Publications. 


Tue Onto Srate Lisrary.— The Thirty-first Annual Report; and 
eleven yolumes of Ohio State Documents. 


THE MANCHESTER PUBLIC FREE Liprarizs. — The Twenty-fifth Annual 
Report. se 

Tuer MASSACHUSETTS STATE LIBRARY. — The Annual Report for 1876-77. 

Tue Boston Pusuiic Liprary. —The Bulletin, as issued. 
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THE WorceEsTeR FreEE Pustiic Linrary. — Forty-six files of news- 
papers; and sixteen pamphlets. 
Tue Liprary oF ConGress. — The Annual Report for the year 1877. 
Tue Astor Liprary. — The Twenty-ninth Annual Report. 


THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. — The Fifty- 
fifth Annual Report. 


THe MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO. — The 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report. 


THe New Beprorpd FREE PusBLic Lisrary. — The Twenty-sixth 
Annual Report. 


Tue New York SraTe Liprary. — The Fifty-ninth Annual Report. 
THE PROVIDENCE ATHENZUM. — The Forty-second Annual Report. 


THE Liprary COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. — The List of Additions for 
six months, to January 1, 1878. 


HarRvarp CoLLeGr Liprary. — The Bulletins, Nos. 5, 6 and 7; and the 
Annual Reports of the President and Treasurer, 1876-77. 


YaLE CoLLeGe. — The Annual Catalogue for 1877-78. 
Bowporn CouueGce. — The Seventy-sixth Annual Catalogue. 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY. — The Eighty-fourth Annual Catalogue. 


Mount Hotyoxe Femare Seminary. — The Forty-first Annual 
Catalogue. 


Tue UNITED States CHIEF OF ENGINEERS. — His Report for 1877, two 
volumes; U. S. Geological Surveys and Explorations, three volumes, 
folio; and Map of the Battle of Gettysburg. 

Tue Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF STATE. — Papers relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States; and the Appendix to the 
same. 

THe Unirep Starrs Treasury DEPARTMENT. — The Finance Report 
for 1877. 

Tue Unirep STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. — Fifty-five 
bound volumes; and eight pamphlets. 

Tue Stare or MassacnusetTts. —Five volumes of State documents 
for 1876. 

Tue Stare or New Hampsuire. — Four volumes of State documents 
for 1876-77. 

Tue City or Bostron.— The Army and Navy Monument Memorial; 
and the Boston City Documents for 1877, three volumes. 

Tue Epirors oF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Numismatics. — Their 
Journal, as issued. 

Tuer Epiror oF THE MEDICAL ECLECTIC, AND OF THE CANCER JOURNAL. 
— His Journals, as issued. 
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THe Proprirrors oF THE Musical Review. — Their Review, as 
issued. 


Tur PROPRIETOR OF THE SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER. — His paper, 
as issued. 7 


Tue PRopRIETOR OF THE Nation. — His paper, as issued. 

Tur PROPRIETOR OF THE BARRE GAZETTE. — His paper, as issued. ‘ 

THE PROPRIETORS OF THE FircHBurG SENTINEL. — Their paper, as 
issued. 

Tue PROPRIETOR OF THE AYER Pusiic Spirir. — His paper, as issued. 

THE PROPRIETORS OF THE WORCESTER DaILy AND WEEKLY SPY. — 
Their papers, as issued. : 

THE PROPRIETORS OF THE WORCESTER DarLy AND WEEKLY GAZETTE. ™e 
— Their papers, as issued. , 

Tue PROPRIETOR OF THE WORCESTER DaILy Press. — His aneenie 
issued. . 
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CTreasurer’s Weport. 












) The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society submits the fol- 
lowing semi-annual Report, for the six months euding April 20, 1878. 


‘The Librarian’s and General Fund, Oct. 16, 1877, was $31,198.04 
a: Received for interest on investments since, . 1,005.32 





$32,203.36 
Paid for salaries and incidental expenses, . . 945.32 


Present amount fon, tle Hund rey on ooo; eles $31,258.04 
1e Collection and Research Fund, Oct. 16, 1877, was $16,915.58 
Received for interest on investments since, . 467.82 


a ws : f 17,383.40 
2 ar salary, &c.,... 476.85 
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Paid on account of contract for addition to 
the hall and sundry expenses connected 
therewith, < ~ fo 0s8 awe? tse orc) clothe ee eOOSED. 











Present amount of the Fund,. .. ie ne 2,116.70 . 
The Isaac Davis Book Fund, Oct. 16,1877, was. . . —-1, 161.58 
Received for interest since,. ....-+.-. e 27.69 
1,189.27 
Paid for, DOOKS;< u.0 cust oh sielcn aicmit names 10.35 
Present amount of the Fund,. ...... « 1,178.92 
The Lincoln Legacy Fund, Oct. 16,1877, was... . 1,405.92 } 
Received for interest since,. .......-. 38.00 gy 
Present amount of the Fund,........ ls a 7 
Total of the seven Funds,. ... $68,352.71 
Cash on hand, included in foregoing statement, $282.81 81 
INVESTMENTS. ; . ; 
The Librarian’s and General Fund is invested in— a 
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Ratizoni tock. « schcce us Veleancrats ).00 
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CHep a BOneB ees her nat i deah wed 2st 
PUM a ONC emit tier ret evict Maree kewiey'e 
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The Publishing Fund is invested in— 

















IMMRMMEGHS Ce eGeS cleric! 5 6 6 ae « ane $200.00 
ReMRIPRPE TSENG co) cc. ey sc es, 0 oe - « 6,000.00 
REMMI EE SUOCKS cic vlc ele eis. ove cei es » 2,000.00 
SRI CMe al ei cireivs 6 0) 6% apace ° 100.00 
TIE 66 oes 0 eta oped - 21 
8,300.21 
The Salisbury Building Fund is invested in— 
eeUrOOG |StOCK, «wis « « « Aes ane $800.00 
Railroad Bonds,...... oak en suculs ele 1,120.00 
PRMEMEMAFGES gos ns) s 6) % 1s reo ea poe 100.00 
DIME SME sie oc) s 6% +e snienee 96.70 
2,116.70 
The Isaac Davis Fund is invested in— 
CSU iS oe a ame $200.00 
SERVE ES OMUG ae arla Ea bags). s:.0% 6. !s,.0>0) om eho 500.00 
MiaDeGLSUILERTSODGS, 6. esis oe ole 5 6 0% 0 50.00 
PiMeIEORHMETILOUCK Tele lc. ks ces ehels oh ¢ overs 400.00 
Ret RAE a Bok cael she k erat ole tafe i's Paks 28.92 
1,178.92 
The Lincoln Legacy Fund is invested in— 
ER SEMIRATORG Pal Gel olaltell oc apa,” orm, tiie er $400.00 
RH NMEPEICAAN, hatte val Soleil wil oils +o). o0.<lue!.6 « « 12;000.00 
SMITE Gh ins ei el« 6, ee Uajne s:i6. Myloalsp ates 43.92 
= 1,448.92 
Total of the seven Funds,...... $68,352.71 


Respectfully submitted. 


NATHANIEL PAINE, Treasurer. 


Worcester, April 20, 1878. 


We have examined the above account, and find it correct and 


properly vouched. 
them as stated. 


WORCESTER, April 23, 1878. 
& 


ISAAC DAVIS, 
EBENEZER TORREY, 


Auditors. 


We have also examined the investments, and find 


REMARKS OF REY. DR. ROBBINS. 


Mr. Preswpent:— While I have listened with interest to the 
whole of the Report of the Council, I have been particularly 
impressed with that portion of it which relates to the 
character and services of our late henored associate, the Rev. 
Dr. Sweetser. Although my feelings of regard and respect 
for him might have prompted the desire to say a few words 
in sympathy with and in response to the excellent tribute of 
the Council, I do not think that I should have ventured to 
indulge them on this occasion, had not you, yourself, Sir, 
kindly proffered to me, as an old friend, the privilege of 
doing so. Iam not only one of his old friends, but older, 
I believe, in that relation than any member of this Society. 
For our friendship dates back not only to our college life, 
and to our school days in the academy at Newburyport, of 
which town he was a resident, but to a still earlier period. 
For, on account of a distant relationship between the family 
of his father and that of my mother, we were sometimes 
brought together even in childhood. I am thus enabled to 
trace the whole course of his life, from his pure and virtuous 
boyhood, through his useful, influential, and successful man- 
hood, to his venerable and honorable old age. Many can 
bear witness to the rich fruits of his life, but I can remem- 
ber to have regarded, with something of a child’s reverence 
for an elder and worthy companion, the fair promise of its 
early blossoms. Looking back over that whole period, I 
cannot recall, and I do not believe that anyone who, in a 
nearer relation, could take note of his daily walk and 
conversation, could recall, a single word or act inconsistent 
with the sacred purpose he early formed of devoting him- 
self to the christian ministry. Like many emiyent preachers, 
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he seemed to have been divinely directed from his birth to 
that holy office. Indeed in his case it is not unreasonable 
to conclude that he was naturally, thongh not therefore the 
less providentially, predisposed to this high calling by an 
innate tendency derived from a long line of godly ancestors, 
members and pillars of the christian church, reaching back 
without interruption, I cannot tell how far, but at least, as 
existing records show, for nearly two hundred and fifty 
years. The description given by the Psalmist of the man 
who alone is entitled to “ascend into the hill of the Lord 
and to stand in his holy place” is signally applicable to 
him ;—‘** He that hath clean hands and a pure heart, who 
hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity nor sworn deceit- 
fully.” 

But, in combination with these essential moral prerequisites, 
there were natural endowments, excellent in quality, large in 
measure, and admirably balanced. A healthy and vigorous 
mind,—clear, discriminating, studious, keenly observant and 
at the same time reflective, both contemplative and practi- 
cal, patient in research and capable of close and long 
continued application,—a retentive memory, a sound judg- 
ment, a sturdy will with a kindly heart, an independent 
spirit with a sympathetic disposition, and withal a quiet, 
deep, sustained earnestness, I might call it enthusiasm in 
the best sense—that quality without which no man can be 
eminently useful or truly great. And to crown all, he was 
blessed with the wise and faithful nurture of a christian 
home, and favored with the instruction and discipline of the 
best schools. 

What more was needed save conscientions fidelity to the 
sacred trust of these rare endowments and advantages, and 
the continnance of that divine grace which had smiled upon 
him from his birth, to fit him for that high career of christian 
usefulness which he has lately so honorably finished. 

Mr. Sweetser graduated at Cambridge in 1827, in the 
same class with President Felton, President Stearns of 
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Amherst, and other distinguished men. Like all her worthy 
sons he was warmly grateful and attached to his Alma 
Mater, and ever took a lively interest in all things that 
concerned her welfare. From 1829 to 1831 he was a tutor 
in the college, and for more than forty years, with a brief 
intermission, officially connected with it as an examiner or 
overseer. 

After a three years course of study at the Theological 
Seminary in Andover, he began his ministry in Gardiner, 
Maine, first as a missionary, and afterwards as the ordained 
pastor of the church in that place. In 1838 he was 
installed as the minister of the Central Church in Worces- 
ter. And now, as still another mark of providential favor, 
he found himself in the place of all others, exactly suited 
to his talents and his tastes, a tield of labor in which all his 
powers would be called into exercise, where his highest 
aspirations after usefulness in his Master’s service might be 
gratified, and a rich harvest reaped for God and his fellow- 
men. His heart was in his special work. His chief care, his 
first and best thoughts and powers, were freely given to his 
own church. Not at the risk of any detriment to it, or to any 
individual under his pastoral care, would he use a moment 
of time, or take up any task, or attend to any interests 
personal or social, private or public; but by conscientious 
industry, a habit of strict punctuality, and the happy art 
of turning every minute to account, he was able to find time 
for various studies, much general reading, and many and 
most important services to his own city, to the community, 
the church at large, the cause of education, and of humanity. 
Indeed the amount, variety and value, of these services, 
which have only been summed up and fully appreciated since 
his death, can be regarded only with wonder and admira- 
tion. It is not in my power to enumerate them all; but 
there occur to my remembrance—the presidency of the 
Theological Seminary and Phillips Academy at Andover, 
the trusteeship of Leicester Academy, the presidency of the 
American Education Society, the membership of the Board 
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of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard University, the trusteeship of the 
Memorial Hospital, the important part he took in organiz- 
ing the admirable School of Industrial Science in Worcester, 
and his long and valuable labors for the improvement of 
the public schools of that city. 

From within the narrow walls of his study, the small 
dimensions of which have sometimes provoked a smile upon 
the face of the visitor, as from a lofty watch-tower, he 
looked out, by means of the latest publications in all depart- 
ments of literature, science, philosophy and art, as well as 
the daily press, upon all important movements in the wide 
world around. He took careful note of the tides and cur- 
rents of thought and opinion; he traced the progress of 
scientific investigation and discovery ; he watched the appli- 
cation and trial of new theories and methods of education 
and reform, and their results; he closely observed the signs 
of peril and promise to the church and kingdom of God. 
Many measures for the welfare of his fellow-men originated 
in that humble room. To it men of wealth, of wisdom, of 


_ practical sagacity, and of public spirit, often came for 


counsel and incitement in their projects and enterprises for 
the public good; in it the plans for at least two beneficent 
institutions, since firmly established, richly endowed, and in 
successful operation, were suggested and matured. It is 
hardly extravagant to say that from that little room quick- 
ening impulses were continually passing out in various 
directions to points near and far, as magnetic currents from 
telegraphic centres. 

Dr. Sweetser was a good classical and general scholar, 
but especially fond of mathematics and philosophy. He 
was a diligent reader of the works of modern scientists, 
carefully and ably examining and criticising their theories 
and speculations, and separating the wheat from the chaff. 

Asa preacher he was impressive, and instructive rather 
than eloquent; commanding the attention and interest of 
his hearers by the sincerity and earnestness of his manner, 
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the weight and reasonableness of his arguments, the excel- 
lence of his matter, and the directness and tenderness of his 
appeals to the conscience and the heart. Though positive 
in his opinions and in the utterance of them, he was no 
dogmatist. Though strongly attached to the creed of his 
denomination, he was no bigot. His zeal was tempered with 
meekness. The strictness of his orthodoxy was mitigated 
by the gentleness of his temper, and his inherited puri- 
tanism was brightened by his constitutional cheerfulness. 
When he stood forth as the champion of his faith or the 
assailant of error, there was not a tone in his voice, nor a 
look on his face, that could provoke antagonism or ill-will. 
He never offended those whose opinions he felt it his duty 
to controvert; and by the fairness of his treatment and the 
sweetness of his manner would often conciliate when he 
failed to convince. 

But .I must not extend this imperfect’ sketch, which 
though I might add much more, and justly use warmer 
words, would still be imperfect and poor when compared 
with the image which rises before my mind’s eye. 

I will only add in conclusion, rare indeed is such a record 
as Dr. Sweetser has left behind him,—of so many valuable 
services to church, and town, and State; to the cause of 
good morals, sound learning, religion and charity; of so 
many good and wise sentiments written and spoken,—a 
record extending over so many years, and yet without a blot. 
It is extremely rare that any man at his death has received 
from the whole mass of his fellow-citizens, of every sect 
and party, rank and condition, such a spontaneous and 
unanimous tribute of gratitude and respect,—not one voice 
dissenting, not one heart withholding, nor an expression of 
doubt on any face as to the justice of the general judgment; 
nor a lurking suspicion in any mind that the most rigid 
scrutiny of the private life would detect any want of 
perfect consistency between the man as he appeared and 
the man as he was. 


QE 


MASSACHUSETTS AND MAINE, 


THEIR UNION AND SEPARATION. 


By JupGe P. Emory ALDRICH, WORCESTER, Mass. 


For more than one hundred years prior to the adoption by 
the States of the Federal Constitution, Maine had been a 
component part of Massachusetts. It would be quite aside 
from the design of this paper to trace minutely the several 
steps and controversies which resulted in establishing the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts over Maine, and the union of 
that Province with “Massachusetts Proper.” It will be 
sufficient for present purposes to state, that as early as 
1652 the government of Massachusetts claimed, under its 
charter, jurisdiction over Maine as included within the 
limits of that charter, and although this claim was resisted 
for a time by the inhabitants of Maine, they at length sub- 
mitted to it in 1658. , 

But not many years after, that is, in 1662, opposition to 
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About that time Commissioners were appointed by the King 
of England to determine the rights of Massachusetts over 
Maine. These Commissioners, by their proclamation issued 
June 23d, 1665, declare that, “In the name of his Majesty, 
we require and command all the inhabitants of this Pro- 
vince (of Maine) to yield obedience to said Justices (who 
had been appointed by the Commissioners), acting according 
to the laws of England as near as may be. And in his 
Majesty’s name, we forbid, as well the Commissioners of 
Mr. Gorges as the Corporation of Massachusetts Bay, to 


the government again manifested itself in open hostility. 
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molest any of the inhabitants of this Province with their 
pretences, or to exercise any authority within this Province, 
until his Majesty’s pleasure be further known, by virtue of 
their pretended rights.” This did not leave matters in a 
condition satisfactory, either to the inhabitants of Maine, 
or to the government of Massachusetts. The latter con- 
tinued to assert its rights, and many of the former, by peti- 
tion to the king, and otherwise, manifested a wish to 
remain under its jurisdiction. 

In 1676, under proceedings instituted by the enemies of 
Massachusetts in England, the jurisdiction of Massachusetts 
over Maine and New Hampshire was annulled, and these 
Provinces were restored to the heirs of Gorges and Mason. 
Thereafter, in 1678, Massachusetts acquired from Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, grandson and rightful heir of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, title to the whole Province, from the Piscataqua to 
Sagadahoc, for twelve hundred and fifty pounds. But 
even this did not place the right of Massachusetts beyond 
controversy, until it was finally settled by the charter of 
1691, which not only included the Province of Maine, but 
the more distant Provinces of Sagadahoe and Nova Scotia. 
It is a fact too well known, perhaps, to require the state- 
ment here, that what was called from time to time the 
Province of Maine, was not coterminous with the present . 
State of Maine. 

After this union of the two portions of the Common- 
wealth had existed nearly a century, and soon after the 
close of the Revolutionary War, the question of a separation 
and the establishment of Maine as an independent State of 
the Confederacy began to be agitated. 

The schemes for the formation of a new State did not all 
embrace the whole territory of the District of Maine. The 
first movement for the organization of an independent - 
State occurred in the year 1785. 

The separation of the territory east of the Piscataqua 
was much discussed among the people during the years 
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1784-5. This discussion led to the publication of the follow- 
ing notification in the Halmouth Gazette of September 17th 
and October 1st, 1785: 

“ Aoreeable to a request made and signed by a large and 
respectable number of persons to the printers of this Gazette, the 
inhabitants of the three counties of York, Cumberland and Lin- 
coln are hereby notified, that so many of them as are inclined, or 
can conveniently attend, are requested to meet at the meeting- 
house of the Rey. Messrs. Smith and Deane, in Falmouth, on 
Wednesday, the fifth day of October next, to join in a conference, 


then and there to be held, on the proposal of having the said 
counties erected into a separate government.” 


This, it is believed, was the first public act in a long series 
of acts looking to the same end, and which thirty-five 
years afterwards terminated in the admission of Maine as 
one of the States of the Federal Union. 

In response to the foregoing notification, thirty-seven per- 
sons from Falmouth (now Portland) and vicinity met at the 


_ time and place designated. After some preliminary dis- 


cussion, a committee was appointed to prepare and send a 
circular letter to the several towns and plantations within 
the three counties, requesting them to send delegates to a con- 
vention to be held on the first Wednesday of January, 1786. 
Upon the assembling of this convention, Hon. William Gor- 
ham was chosen president, and Stephen Longfellow, Jun, 
clerk. Little more was done than to choose, and hear the 
report of, “a committee of nine to make out a statement of 
the grievances the three counties labor under, and also an 
estimate of the expense of a separate government, and 
compare the same with the expense of the government we 
are now under.” After accepting the report of the com- 
mittee, and ordering that it should be signed by the presi- 
dent of the convention and transmitted to the several towns 
and plantations, the convention adjourned to the first Wed- 
nesday of September, 1786. The following is a summary 
of the grievances complained of, viz: 

1. That from their (the said counties) local situation, 
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their interests are different and cannot be properly attended 
to and promoted in their present connection. 

2. That the General Court of Massachusetts being so 
large, and their business so various, unavoidably renders it 
inconvenient and expensive to the inhabitants of these 
counties, both with regard to their members at Court and 
suitors for justice. 

3. That applications to the supreme executive are 
attended with great expense. 

4, That the business of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
from the extent of territories, is so great as to make a 
proper arrangement in that department difficult, 

5. That the present regulations of trade operate un- 
equally, and against these counties, by reducing the price of 
lumber. 

6. That a considerable part of the inhabitants of these 
counties are deprived of a vote in the House of Representa- 
tives, where all money bills originate, and there appears to 
be no prospect of a speedy relief. 

7. That the present mode of taxation, by polls and 
estates, is very injurious to this territory, as the inhabitants 
cannot be employed to the same advantage, and their stocks 
are not so profitable, nor can their lands be so advan- 
tageously improved, as in the other part of the Common- 
wealth, where they enjoy a milder climate. 

8. That the excise and impost acts operate grievously on 
the inhabitants of these counties, as they have not in gen- 
eral the advantage of orchards ; and the keeping of sheep is 


difficult and expensive, by the hazard of wolves and other | 


beasts of prey ; and the great length of their winters. 

9. That the Act imposing a duty on deeds operates 
unequally, by reason of the more frequent conveyances of 
real estate in a new country,'than in old settled countries. 

10. That the necessary attendance upon the State treas- 
ury is inconvenient, expensive and grievous. 

The committee express the opinion that a separate gov- 
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ernment may be adopted by the three counties, whereby a 
large part of the expense then paid by them might be 
saved. 

It will be observed that several of the causes enumerated 
in favor of a separate government, were temporary in their 
nature, and such as would be removed by ordinary legislation 
and the necessary progress of the country in wealth, popula- 
tion and general improvement. And some other of the’ 
Acts complained of, such as those regulating trade, were 
afterwards found and admitted to have been beneficial to 
the material interests of the district. But these alleged 
grievances have been given here as forming the opening 
chapter in the long discussion of thirty-five years, which 
terminated in the establishment of a sovereign and inde- 
pendent State—a discussion which, so far as the two sec- 
tions of the Commonwealth and the principal actors on 
both sides were concerned, was conducted with great ability, 
and in a spirit of fairness suitable to a great cause, and 
worthy of men fit to be called statesmen, and not in a spirit 
engendered by petty personal considerations which are so 
apt to influence the private and public conduct of the ambi- 
tious politician who is not a statesman. 

The final vote of the convention of January, 1786, before 
its adjournment, was that the report of their committee, 
above given, should be signed by their president and trans- 
mitted to the several towns and plantations in the three 
counties aforesaid, requesting them to choose delegates to 
meet in convention at Falmouth, on the first Wednesday of 
the following September. 

The convention of January, 1786, having adjourned to 
the first Wednesday of September following, and also 
requested their constituents to elect delegates to a new con- 
vention to meet at the same time and place, the result was 
that when the time arrived there were two conventions 
assembled at Falmouth. The difficulty was soon solved, 
however, by the new convention electing the officers of the 
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former convention, and the two conventions uniting into 
one. This convention published an address to the people, in 
which they say: “The end of government is the good of 
the people—the only design of its institution is to secure to 
them, as far as possible, the blessings of life. We, there- 
fore, in justice to our constituents, ourselves, to the good 
citizens of the three counties, and of the Commonwealth at 
large, address you upon the subject; and transmit to you a 
form of a petition to the general court, requesting them to 
relinquish all right of jurisdiction in this eastern territory, 
and to give their consent that the same may be formed into 
a separate State.” 

Upon the question whether the petition for separation 
“shall now be presented to the Legislature” the convention 
voted, “that as there are a number of respectable towns in 
the counties of York, Cumberland and Lincoln, that have 
not certified to the convention their determination of a sepa- 
rate State, and as the Commonwealth in general is at this 
time in a perplexed state, and this convention being unwil- 
ling to do anything that shall seem to lay any greater bur- 
den on the General Court, therefore it is the opinion of this 
convention to postpone petitioning for a separation at 
present.” 

This vote was subsequently reconsidered by a majority of 
fifteen to thirteen, and it was left in the hands of a com- 
mittee, with discretionary power to retain, or present the 
petition to the General Court then in session, as they saw fit. 
In their address to the people the convention “ Earnestly 
recommend to the selectmen of towns and committees of 
plantations to notify public meetings for the purpose, (of 
ascertaining the wish of the people on the question of sepa- 
ration), and to the clerks of the several towns and planta- 
tions, that they be particular in making returns of the num- 
ber of votes for and against separation.” 

The historian of the period says, no returns were ever 
made in compliance with this notification, and that the con- 
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vention adjourned from time to time with ever diminishing 
numbers, and that at the last adjournment three of the Port- 
land members were the only delegates present. “One of 
these was chosen president pro tempore, and another clerk, 
and the third made a motion for another adjournment, but 
as there was no one present except the president and clerk 
to second the motion, the convention expired.” And thus 
ended the first attempt at separation. There were discon- 
tented persons enough to provoke discussion, to call public 
meetings and assemble conventions, but it is quite evident 
there was at that time no general desire among the people 
for a new State. 

The perplexed state of the Commonwealth alluded to in 
the foregoing vote of the convention, grew out of the then 
prevailing insurrectionary movements in the interior and 
western portions of the State. Upon this subject of the 
supposed complication of the scheme for the separation of 
Maine from Massachusetts Proper, with the Shays’ Rebellion, 
and the adoption of the Federal Constitution by Massachu- 
setts, the following extracts from letters of two of the con- 
spicuous friends of that constitution, possess some interest 
and seem worthy of quotation in this connection: 

James Madison, writing to Washington, from New York, 
under date of January 20, 1788, says: “The intelligence 
from Massachusetts begins to be very ominous to the Con- 
stitution. The anti-federal party is reinforced by the insur- 
gents and by the Province of Maine, which apprehends 
greater obstacles from the new system than may be other- 
wise experienced.” And Dr. Benjamin Rush, writing from 
Philadelphia, January 29, 1788, to Timothy Pickering, who, 
after serving his country with great fidelity and distinction 
throughout the Revolutionary war, was then trying to live 


_ peaceably as a farmer among the turbulent spirits of the 


Wyoming Valley, says: “The papers will give you an 
account of the progress of Federal principles and events ; 
Massachusetts is much divided, owing to the Province of 
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Maine uniting with the insurgent counties.” But whatever 
may have been the appearance of things at the times and 
places at which these letters were written, the impartial stu- 
dent of that period of our history must, I think, conclude, 
that neither the principal actors in the work of separation, 
nor the great body of the people of Maine of that day, 
were disposed to engage in any rebellious opposition to con- 
stitutional government, or to take any undue advantage of 
the troubled state of public affairs to accomplish their favor- 
ite object of establishing an independent State. A majority 
of the delegates from the District of Maine, in the Massa- 
chusetts convention, called to act upon the Federal Consti 
tution, voted in favor of adopting that Constitution. There 
were indeed men in the Falmouth or Portland convention 
of 1786-7, who, in view of the embarrassments the State 
government was then experiencing, said, in substance, “ Now 
is our golden opportunity. The Legislature is now dis- 
tressed with care and trouble; if we apply to them at this 
time, they will not dare to refuse our request, and if they 
do, we can drive them into compliance by threatening to 
join in the insurrection.” But the words and acts of such 
men are not to be reckoned among the permanent forces 
out of which States arise or are preserved. 

The man whose conduct is directed by personal considera- 
tions, or by limited and narrow views of seeming present 
expediency, may gain little or much notoriety, but it is only 
those who connect their names and deeds with the great 
laws and forces that regulate the progress of the race and 
the course of empire, that will be long remembered and 
revered as benefactors of mankind, or be reckoned among 
the honored founders of States and Commonwealths. 

After the dissolution of the convention at Portland, as 
before stated, no further public discussion of the question 
of separation seems to have occurred till 1791, when an 
“address to the inhabitants of Maine upon the subject of 
separation from the present government, by one of their fel 
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low-citizens,’ was published. The address bears date, 
April, 1791, and is dedicated to Rev. Samuel Deane, D.D., 
Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
The author begins by saying, “the separation of the District 
of Maine from the present government of Massachusetts, is 
a subject which from the year 1785 to 1788 occupied 
much of the public attention; that there is reason to con- 
clude that in 1787 a government in the territory would have 
been agreeable to a majority of its inhabitants, but for the 
then disturbed state of public affairs; that the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution makes separation more desirable ; 
that government established with us will be the means of 
changing for the better the present melancholy state of 
religion and learning among us; that there is not much rea- 
son to fear that the consent of the Legislature will be with- 
held; that one immediate effect of our dismemberment will 
be the removal of the seat of government to the town of 
Worcester, a project often talked of, and which would be 
favored by Worcester, Hampshire and Berkshire counties.” 

This address, however unsound and erroneous some of its 
reasoning may have been, apparently turned public attention 
again to the subject, as is shown by the resolve which 
was passed by the Massachusetts Legislature, March 6, 
1792, viz :— BIT at: 

** Whereas, it has been represented to the Legislature, in a 
memorial signed by the Hon. Nathaniel Wells, and others, Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the District of Maine, that the 
inhabitants of York, Cumberland, Lincoln, Hancock and Wash- 
ington contemplate the formation of the counties aforesaid into a 
State, with the consent of this Commonwealth. In order that the 
real sense of said inhabitants may be known on this important 
subject, 

Resolved, That the selectmen, or any other officers who are by 
law authorized to call meetings of the inhabitants of any town, 
district or plantation, within the counties aforesaid, be and are 
hereby authorized and empowered to issue a regular notification 
to the inhabitants of the several towns, districts and plantations 


to convene, on the first Monday of May next, for the purpose of 
giving their votes on the proposed separation. And the clerks 
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of the several towns, &c., are required to make true returns of the 
votes for and against separation, into the office of the Secretary 
of State, on or before the second Monday of said May.” 


The decision of the people was adverse to the pro- 
jected separation—the vote being, yeas 2074, nays 2525. 
But again, in October, 1798, a meeting of several gentlemen, 
from various parts of the District, attending court at Port- 
land, made arrangements for calling a convention, to meet 
in December following. Of this December convention 
Daniel Carey was elected president. Fifteen towns only 
were represented. Little more was done than to recom- 
mend the holding of another convention at Portland, in 
June, 1794, to consider the expediency of erecting the three 
counties of York, Cumberland and Lincoln into a State. In 
this convention only fourteen towns and three plantations 
were represented, by twenty-five delegates. No decisive 
action was taken, and the convention adjourned to the 
second Tuesday of October, 1794. At this time twenty 
towns were represented by delegates in the convention. 
Resolutions were passed favoring the formation of anew 
State, and a committee was chosen to prepare an address to 
the people, and an invitation to all incorporated towns to 
send delegates to the convention at its adjournment to Jan- 
uary, 1795. In January, the address to the people, reported 
by the committee, was adopted, and the people were therein 
requested to act upon the question of separation at their 
April or other annual meetings, and return their votes to the 
adjourned meeting of the convention. No general response 
was made to this invitation, conclusively showing that there 
still was no prevailing wish among the people for the disso- 
lution of a union, which had existed too long, and been found 
too beneficial, to be easily broken up. In Portland, where 
the convention was held, so little interest was taken in the 
subject, that the vote at the May meeting was 19 only in 
favor, and 10 against separation. 
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In one of the above-mentioned conventions, called to con- 
sider “‘ the expediency of erecting the five eastern counties, 
commonly called the District of Maine, into a separate gov- 
ernment,” it was ' 


“ Resolved, 1. That in the opinion of the convention, the great 
extent of the five eastern counties has heretofore operated as an 
objection. against the forming of a separate State; and it doth not 
appear that they are, at this time, united in the measure. 

2. That the counties of Hancock and Washington have mani- 
fested no inclination to separate themselves from the present 
government. 

3. That a majority of Cumberland and Lincoln wish a separa- 
tion, and that they, with York, are sufficiently extensive and popu- 
lous for a distinct State.” 


These, and other causes arising from these, are assigned 
by the convention of January, 1795, for again, so soon, 
asking the people to pass upon the question of forming a 
new State, after their rejection of the same by their vote of 
May, 1792. 

No further movement towards separation took place till 
1797, when a number of petitions were presented to the 
Legislature, praying that the question might be again sub- 
mitted to the test of a popular vote. The Legislature, act- 
ing upon these petitions, passed a resolve March 2, 1797, 
authorizing the inhabitants of the District, at public meet- 
ings to be held for that purpose, on the second Wednesday 
of May following the date of the resolve, to vote upon the 
question: “Shall application be made to the Legislature 
for its assent that the District of Maine may be erected into 
a new State?” The vote showed that a majority of the 
voters was still opposed to separation. From this time the 
matter rested nearly ten years, when, in 1806, there was a 
renewal of the discussion, though no action was taken upon 
the subject by conventions or other general meetings of the 
people. But in response to an application to the Legisla- 
ture by a number of Senators and Representatives from the 
District, a resolve was passed fixing the first Monday of 
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April, 1807, for the people again to vote upon the question 
of separation. From one hundred and fifty towns from 
which returns were received, the vote stood, in favor of sep- 
aration 3370, against it 9404. This decisive expression of 
the popular will put the question at rest till after the close 
of the war of 1812. During the progress of that war the 
coasts and frontier towns were seriously annoyed: by the 
public enemy, and the want of a local State government 
was severely felt. Accordingly, soon after the close of the 
war, public meetings were held in various parts of the Dis- 
trict, and great exertions were made to arouse and unite 
the people upon measures for the organization of an 
independent State government. The society called “the 
Union Society,” established in June, 1815, in a circular sent 
by it into every town of the District, said: “In our exer- 
tions for the general good of our country, we must keep’an 
eye to the separation of Maine from Massachusetts. The 
subject will soon be spread before the people.” 

Petitions were again presented to the Legislature, and by 
that body were referred to an able committee, which, after 
a hearing and maturely considering the subject, reported a 
resolve, which was passed by the Legislature, submitting the 
following question to the voters in the several towns and 
‘plantations of the District, viz: “Shall the Legislature be 
requested to give its consent to the separation of the District 
of Maine from Massachusetts Proper, and to the erection of 
said District into a separate State ?” 

Certificates of the votes were to be returned to the Sec- 
retary’s office on or before the second Wednesday of the 
next session of the General Court. The whole number of 
votes returned was 16,894, of which 10,393 were in the 
affirmative, and 6501 in the negative. The whole number 
of voters in the District at that time was 37,858. Upon 
this state of the popular vote the Legislature passed an Act 
June 20, 1816, providing for the separation and establish- 
ment of Maine as an independent State, upon the terms and 
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conditions set forth in the Act itself. The provisions of 
the Act were satisfactory to the friends of separation. 

The Act, among other things, provided, that one half of 
the public lands lying within the District should belong to 
the new State; that it should have one-fourth of the money 
that might be received from the United States for expenses 
incurred by the State in its defence during the then late 
war. Section second provided for the election of delegates 
to a constitutional convention, to meet at Brunswick, on the 
last Monday of September, 1816, and that at the same 
meeting, held for the election of delegates, the voters 
should be requested to give in their votes upon the follow- 
ing question, viz: “Is it expedient that the District of 
Maine shall be separated from Massachusetts, and become 
an independent State?” the certificate of votes to be 
returned to the convention, and if it shall appear to said 
convention that a majority of jive to four, at least, of the 
votes returned, are in favor of* said District becoming an 
independent State upon the terms and conditions set forth 
in the Act, said convention shall proceed to form a constitu- 
tion as provided for in this Act. 

The whole number of votes which the convention thought 
proper to admit (some were rejected for informalities), was 
22,316; of these, 11,969 were in favor of separation, and 
10,347 opposed. This state of the vote, as will appear at a 
glance, did not give the requisite majority of “five to four.” 
But the committee of the convention having the subject in 
charge, adopting a novel and wholly indefensible construc- 
tion of the Act, made out the requisite majority in the fol- 
lowing manner: ; 

They ascertained that the aggregate majority of yeas in 
towns voting for separation was 6,031—the aggregate 
majority of nays in towns voting against separation was 
4,409. Hence the committee proceed to reason “as five is 
to four, so is 6,031 to 4,825, the nays required by the Act. 
But the majority of nays is only 4,409. Thus it appears, 
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upon this construction of the Act, there is a majority of jive 
to four, at least, of the votes returned in favor of said Dis- 
trict becoming an independent State.” 

The convention adopted in substance this report of the 
committee, and proceeded, against the written and formal 
protest of about one third of the members, to form a consti- 
tution. The doings of this convention were submitted to 
the Legislature for confirmation at its session in December, 
1816. 

The subject was referred to a committee of the Legisla- 
ture of which Hon. Harrison G. Otis was chairman. 

This committee, in its report, after stating the facts, pro 
ceeded to say :— 


“Upon this statement, the committee have no hesitation in 
expressing their full conviction that the convention have miscon- 
strued the Act. by which their powers were defined. That the 
word ‘majority’ refers to a majority of the votes returned, and 
not to the aggregate of local and municipal majorities. That this 
is a self-evident position, resulting from a perusal of the Act, and 
not susceptible of illustration or contravention by any argument. 
That of consequence, the contingency, provided for by the Act as 
prerequisite to the formation of a constitution, and as a condition 
of the consent of the Legislature to the separation of Maine, has 
not occurred; and that the powers of said convention are at an 
end. It is not less evident to the minds of your committee, that 
this Legislature is not competent to enlarge, vary or revise the 
powers of the delegates to that convention. These powers, 
though defined and prescribed by the Legislature, were vested in 
each delegate by his own immediate constituents. * “4 = 

Having disposed of this inquiry, your committee have in the 
next place directed their attention to the several memorials pre- 
sented by deputies from the Brunswick convention, and by a 
number of the Senators and Representatives from the District of 
Maine. The object of these memorials, except the protest of the 
minority of the convention, is either to obtain the consent of this 
Legislature to a separation upon the present majority, or to such 
further provisions a8 may be expedient for consummating that 
event.” ) 


The committee, after showing that it would not be just or 
safe to act upon the basis of the doings of the Brunswick 
convention, proceed to say :— 

“There remained, therefore, to be considered, the expediency, 
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merely, of adopting some new measures to facilitate the expres 
sion of the sense of the people of Maine upon the great question. 

In arriving at a result upon this point satisfactory to them- 
selves, the committee have excluded all considerations affecting 
the propriety or necessity of separation, viewed as an abstract 
and original proposition. Zhey apprehend the question is to be 
at rest with the present General Court. After consenting to 
relinquish jurisdiction over Maine, upon terms satisfactory to 
Massachusetts Proper, her Senators and Representatives can 
Jeel on her account no interest in the degree of unanimity with 
which it may be effected, and no desire to procrastinate the event 
from selfish considerations. 

The committee, therefore, have endeavored to discern the 
course which it is incumbent. on the Legislature to pursue, 
through respect to its own dignity and consistency, and to the 
claims of justice and equity from the respective parties in the 
District of Maine, coming before them as a tribunal which has 
once decided their cause.” 


After a careful and thorough discussion of this matter, 


the committee add :— 

* To provide now for a new convention, would be precipitancy, 
haste, and hostile to all wise and temperate counsels. * 

The public attention has been roused and attracted to the great 
question; arguments on both sides will have become familiar 
(before another political year), truth will be separated from fallacy, 
men’s judgments will be cleared, and their passions calmed, and 
both parties, being satisfied that no prejudice can arise from 
delay, will await the event of things with that mutual forbearance 
which becomes those who are in any event destined to remain 
fellow citizens.” 

Liberal quotations have been made from the report of the 
committee of 1816, and plenary evidence from numberless 
other sources might be adduced, to show how far the con- 
duct and motives of the statesmen and legislators who spoke 
and acted for Massachusetts at that time, on this important 
subject, were raised above the influence of the narrow per- 
sonal considerations which have sometimes been imputed to 
them by persons in recent times, who apparently possess a 
very imperfect knowledge of the history of the subject. 
The Legislature, adopting the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, declared the action of the Brunswick convention in 


framing a constitution unauthorized and invalid, and 
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declined to again submit the question of separation to a 
popular vote, which would have been the third time during 
the same political year. The soundness of the reasons set 
forth in the report of the committee of which Mr. Otis 
was chairman, and the wisdom of the Legislative action in 
compliance with the recommendations of the report, cannot 
now be questioned by any intelligent and fair-minded stu- 
dent of the political and civil history of the two States. 
The discussions between the friends and opponents of separa- 
tion, in the District, which preceded and attended the popu- 
lar vote upon the subject in the early part of the year 1816, 
and the subsequent choice of delegates to the Brunswick 
convention, partook largely of a party character, the two 
political parties of that day having been arrayed against 
each other on this question. And there were other topics, 
not connected with party politics, which entered into the 
general question, and tended still further to inflame the 
debates before the people, and to divert the attention from 
the real merits of the main question. And thus was created 
a state of public feeling under whose influence it was hardly 
possible for men to exercise a calm and unprejudiced judg- 
ment requisite to so grave a subject as the separation of a 
sovereign State, and the formation of a new and independ- 
ent Commonwealth. 

There was a manifest necessity for a pause in the strife, 
to allow time for the passions to grow calm, as the commit- 
tee say in their report, and to compel the contestants “ to 
wait the event of things with that mutual forbearance which 
becomes those who are destined to remain fellow-citizens.” 
The wisdom of all this became clear in the light of subse- 
quent transactions, for before the subject came again before 
the people and Legislature for action, and, as it proved, final 
action, the whole country had passed into “ that era of good 
feeling” under the Munroe administration, which blotted 
out the sharp dividing lines between the Federal and Demo- 
cratic or Republican parties, so that when the discussion of 
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the question of separation was renewed, men of all parties 
were found acting together on each side of the great ques- 
tion, which had- outlived a whole generation of men, and 
was now to be decided upon its merits, and not according to 
its effect upon party or merely local interests. 

After the Legislature, by its resolve of December, 1816, 
declared the work of the Brunswick convention unauthorized 
and inyalid, the public discussion of the subject was sus- 
pended for a time. 

It was renewed again at a meeting of the members of the 
Legislature from Maine, held in Boston, February, 1818. 
But nothing effectual was done till the session of the Legis- 
lature, January, 1819. Of the representatives from Maine 
at that session, one hundred and twenty-five were in favor 
of separation, and only twenty-five opposed to it. About 
one hundred petitions-were presented to the Legislature at 
this time, and after due consideration, the Act of June 20, 
1819, authorizing separation upon terms similar to those 
eontained in the Act before cited, was passed by a large 
majority. 

The preamble to the Act recites that “it has’ been repre- 
sented that a majority of the people of the District desire 
separation.” 

If the popular majority in favor of separation upon the 
conditions named in the Act, was found to be not less than 
fifteen hundred, the Governor was to issue his proclamation 
ealling on the people of the District to elect delegates to a 
constitutional convention. The convention was to meet the 
second Monday of October, 1819, at Portland, and to apply 
to Congress for its assent to the admission of the new State 
into the Union before the last day of January, 1820. The 
constitution was to be submitted to the people for their rati- 
fication. The committee of the Executive Council appointed 
to examine the return of votes on the adoption of the 
aforesaid Act of separation, reported August 24, 1819, the 
whole number of votes returned 24,233. In favor of sepa- 
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ration upon the conditions of the Act, 17,091; against it, 
7,132. The proclamation of Governor John Brooks an- 
nouncing the result was issued the same day. The conven- 
tion to frame the constitution for the new State, met Octo- 
ber 11, 1819. 

The committee selected to prepare an address to the 
people of Maine, to accompany the constitution, submitted 
their report October 27,1819. In their address, they say: 
“The constitution of Massachusetts, venerable as the work 
of the fathers of the Revolution, endeared to the people by 
many associations, and replete with the soundest principles 
of liberty and government, has in forty years’ experience 
proved inconvenient and defective in some few of its provi- 
sions. Assuming that instrument for a basis, the convention 
proceeded to frame a constitution for the State of Maine, 
deviating in those cases only where experience of this and 
of other States in the Union seemed to justify and require 
it.’ And the committee conclude by saying: “Such, 
fellow-citizens, are the principal provisions in the constitu- 
tion submitted to you by your delegates, which embrace the 
material variances from the constitution under which you 
have so long and happily lived.” 

The constitution was adopted by the people, and the 
State, by Act of Congress of March 4, 1820, was admitted 
into the Union, and became an independent State March 
16, 1820. There was considerable delay on the part of 
Congress in admitting the State, by reason of the complica- 
tion of this question with that of admitting Missouri. The 
South, true to its traditional policy, was unwilling that a 
free State should be added to the Union until they were 
sure of another slave State, to preserve the balance in 
favor of that insolent and domineering power of wrong and 
eternal bondage against right and freedom. 

In consequence of this delay on the part of Congress, the 
Legislature passed an Act in addition to the Act of separa- 
tion, to provide for the contingency of Congress not having 
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given its assent to the admission of Maine before the first 
Monday of April, 1820. 

One of the objects in preparing this paper has been to 
show that the conduct of Massachusetts towards Maine 
during the entire period covered by the agitation of the 
question of separation, was magnanimous, and that it was so 
considered by Maine; and, moreover, that the question was 
at all times regarded by the government and people of Mass- 
achusetts Proper, as one to be settled by the people of 
Maine, and that whenever it was ascertained that a clear 
and permanent majority of that people were in favor of 
separation, Massachusetts stood ready to part company, 
though reluctantly, yet with the same amity and friendship 
which had characterized her union with the District for 
nearly one hundred years. 

Some further evidence of these facts will now be sub- 
mitted. The committee of the Legislature to whom the 
subject was referred in 1819, and of which Josiah Quincy 
was chairman, say, in their report accompanying the Act of 
separation of that year, that “the proceedings of former 
Legislatures have encouraged the opinion that Massachn- 
setts would not withhold her consent to a separation, on just 
and equitable conditions, whenever it shall appear to be the 
wish of a decided majority. The opinion has long pre- 


_vailed in-all parts of the commonwealth that at some time 


the separation must take place, and should a decided 
majority in its favor be obtained, the committee rejoice in 
the belief, that the two great branches of the commonwealth 
may now part in that harmony with which they have ever 
been favored, that the most friendly intercourse will con- 
tinue between them, and that they and their posterity will 
cherish the remembrance of our long and happy union.” 

The newspapers of the period, published in various parts 
of the commonwealth, abound in the expression of similar 
sentiments. : 

“The people of Maine,” says the Massachusetts Spy of 
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June 16, 1819, “ought to be permitted to form an independ- 
ent State if ¢hey wish it, whether the people of Massachu- 
setts Proper would or would not prefer to have it other- 
wise.” The same paper, under date of June 30, 1819, 
contains the following article, taken from a paper published 
in Boston : 

“The great question of the division of Massachusetts into two 
separate sovereignties is now before the Legislature, and will 
probably be soon determined. We have avoided entering at all 
into the discussion, though our feelings are deeply, and our 
impressions strongly, averse to this project. 

If the people of Maine are desirous of it, we do not wish to 
throw any obstacle in the way of their gratification. We believe, 
too, this sentiment is generally felt in Massachusetts. The great 
and perhaps only objection we have heard made, arises from a 
doubt held by some persons, and they, too, men entitled to 
respect, whether the Legislature is competent to a decision upon 
the subject, or whether the question must not be referred to the 
decision of the whole people. 

Have the delegates of the people in our Legislature a right to 
modify the sovereignty of their constituents, or, in other words, 
have they the right of legislating over the sovereignty to which 
they are subordinate, and by which they are constituted ?” 

This is a very interesting question, and one which would 
very naturally arise in the discussion of a proposition to 
divide a sovereign State, and at one time it was proposed in 
the Legislature to submit the question of separation to the 
people of the whole State, instead of allowing so important 
a question, affecting the whole, to be determined by the 
votes of only one part of the State. But the proposition 
met with little favor, and was not adopted. In discussing the 
subject of sovereignty, Mr. Madison affirms, that ‘“ What- 
ever be the hypothesis of the origin of the lew majoris partis, 
it is evident that it operates as a plenary substitute of the 
will of the majority of the society for the will of the whole 
society ; and that the sovereignty of the society as vested in 
and exercised by the majority, may do anything that could 
be rightfully done by the unanimous concurrence of the 


members,” and then adds: “The majority has not only 
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naturalized, admitted into social compact again, but has 
divided the sovereignty of the society by actually dividing 
the society itself into distinct societies, equally sovereign. 
Of this operation we have before us examples in the separa- 
tion of Kentucky from Virginia, and Maine from Massachu- 
setts;” and to these we may now add the separation of West 
Virginia from the other part of the “Old Dominion.” In the 
ready acquiescence of Massachnsetts Proper, in this extreme 
right of a part to decide a most important question for the 
whole of the society, may be seen additional evidence of her 
liberality in according to Maine every possible right the 
latter could claim. 

The Columbian Centinel, of August 7, 1819, a leading 
paper in Boston, declared : 


“The policy of Massachusetts for thirty years has been to con- 
sider this an affair (the separation) to be settled by the people of 
Maine for themselves. Every legislative proceeding during that 
period has been founded on that policy. The U.S. laws have 
been conformed to it; in short it has, by every man, woman 
and child in the State, been considered as an axiom, that the con- 
nection of Maine with Massachusetts was but temporary, and that 
whenever the former should determine for herself that her popula- 
tion and resources would justify the measure, she might depart 
with the blessing of the parent State following her.” 


An entry in the diary of John Q. Adams, under date of 
October 8, 1819, possesses interest in this connection. He 
says: 


“ At one, I went with Joseph Hall and Gen. Sumner and dined 
with Goy. Brooks at Medford. There was no other company. 
Soon after dinner Hall and Sumner left the table to go and pay a 
visit to Mr. Bigelow, speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth. The Governor, when we were left alone, 
began by asking my opinion with regard to the separation of the 
District of Maine from the State. I gave it to him without 
reserve that it was an event much to be lamented, as affecting the 
importance of the State as a member of the Union, but quite 
unavoidable from the moment that it became the wish of the 
majority of the people of the District.” 


Extracts from the journals of the day, and from other 
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authentic sources, could be indefinitely multiplied, accumu- 
lating evidence of the friendly and generous spirit with 
which the discussion of separation, and the adoption of 
measures for its final consummation were conducted, on the 
part of Massachusetts, but only one other will here be 
added to the foregoing. Hon. William King, a conspicuous 
actor in the preliminary measures for the organization of 
the new State, and who was president of the convention 
that framed the constitution for the State, and was after- 
wards chosen its first Governor, said in his first message as 
Governor : 

“Tt is a source of much satisfaction to reflect that the measures 
adopted for its (the separation) accomplishment have effected 
the object in the most friendly manner. A great and powerful 
commonwealth voluntarily yielding up her jurisdiction over a 
large portion of her citizens and territory, over which she had 
undisputed and rightful sovereignty,—those citizens peaceably 
and quietly forming themselves into a new and independent State 
—these are events which constitute a memorable era in our 
history. * 

In the division of the public property, although a large 
majority of the legislative body which passed that Act was con- 
stituted of members from Massachusetts Proper, who thus had it 
in their power to dictate the terms, the principles of division are 
so equitable and just that they have received the general appro- 
bation. By this correct and wise course of policy, the executive 
and legislative departments of the government have laid the 
foundations of a lasting harmony between the two States.” 

Such, very briefly told, is the history of the union and 
separation of Massachusetts and Maine, and such are the 
actions and sentiments of the great and wise men who gave 
character and direction to the public affairs of these two 
States sixty years ago. He who should now attempt to 
pervert that history, or who should seek to disturb the 
harmony resting on the foundations so wisely laid by our 
fathers, could hardly hope to escape the just judgment of 
being regarded as the enemy of both States. 


-- 


ON THE DECREASE OF THE RELATIVE NUMBER OF 
COLLEGE-EDUCATED MEN IN MASSACHUSETTS 
DURING THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


BY EDWARD HITCHCOCK, A.M., M.D, 


Tue very frequent remark that there is an excess of the 
so-called professional classes in the community, has led to 
the inquiry whether this was a fact or only a notion, and if 
there was any way in which it could be shown to be true or 
false. And while the methods adopted in the present 
inquiry cannot be exact or absolute, it is hoped that the 
results will throw some light on the subject. 

Without doubt the greater portion of the so-called learned 
professions derive their followers from college-educated 
men. Hence a comparison of the annual number of the 
undergraduates of our colleges with the census returns of 
the whole population would give something more than 
approximate knowledge on this subject. And as the State 
of Massachusetts has probably done as much relatively for: 
professional education as any portion of our country, it is 
thought that a comparison of the college-educated men in 
this Commonwealth with the whole population for the pres- 
ent century, would furnish interesting information on the 
subject. And from what source could the information 
better be disseminated than from the halls of the American 
Antiquarian Society, located in the very heart of the old 
Bay State ! 

The method of investigation of this subject has been to 
ascertain the annual number of students in the following 
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New England colleges, as probably almost all the Massa- 
chusetts boys would seek these institutions for their college 
education: Harvard, Yale, Brown, Dartmouth, Williams, 
Middlebury, Bowdoin, Amherst, Wesleyan, Trinity and 
Tufts, from 1800 to 1876 inclusively. Next to these, the 
decennial and quinquennial returns of the State and national 
census during the present century have been collated and 
tabulated. These tables of items have been examined by 
Prof. W. C. Esty, Walker Professor of Astronomy and 
Mathematics in Amherst College, who has kindly worked 
out the percentages and other numerical results as furnished 
in the tables below. 

As already stated, this work is not exact and absolute ; 
for to consult the 758 annual catalogues, and follow each 
student through his four years of college, would require the 
clerical labor of a census bureau, or an immense portion of 
time of a single individual. And of the eleven colleges 
mentioned, but six possess a complete series of their own 
catalogues, and were it not for the valuable antiquarian ma- 
terial on our own shelves, and in the possession of the Essex 
Institute, Boston Public Library, and Harvard College 
Library, these researches would have been too incomplete to 
be of any service. It is also interesting to observe—per- 
haps it should be said wninteresting—that of the 758 cata- 
logues which represent these years, but 726 could be found 
by the most diligent search and inquiry; there being 32 
years when either no catalogue was issued, or, if one was 
issued, it cannot now be anywhere found. So that for these 
years the number has been calculated by taking the average 
of the years preceding and subsequent to the missing one. 

As the undergraduate catalogue is issued annually, the 
graduate catalogue once in about three years, and the census 
returns are given in five and ten year intervals, the only way 
to compare these elements has been to group together a cer- 
tain number of years, and compare their average results. 
And the method adopted has been to group the catalogue 
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results about the census returns, taking the years before the 
census year, and subsequent years, and .comparing their 
average numbers with the single census number. These 
periods have been 1800 to 1804, 1805 to 1814, 1815 to 
1824, 1825 to 1834, 1835 to 1844, 1845 to 1854, 1855 to 
1860, 1861 to 1864, 1865 to 1869, 1870 to 1874, and 1875 
and 1876. 

By these tables, therefore, we can see that from the years 
1800 to 1804, inclusive, the number of college students from 
Massachusetts averaged 363 each year, with the population 
of the Commonwealth in the year 1800 at 422,845. This 
gives one college student to every 1165 inhabitants, or 86 
undergraduates to every 100,000 inhabitants. And the 
latest group of years, 1875-1876, gives an annual average 
of 912 undergraduates—with a State population in 1875 of 
1,651,912— and one college student to every 1811 inhabit- 
ants, or 55 students in college to every 100,000 inhabitants. 

And the condensed comparative results show us that the 
proportion of Massachusetts college boys to the whole popu- 
lation during the years 1800 to 1805 was 8.6, while during 
1875-1876, this ratio was 5.5. Or the relative number of 
college students to the whole population has decreased 
nearly three-eighths of the original ratio during the seventy- 
five years of Massachusetts latest history. 


A TABLnT of the number of Students from Massachusetts in eleven New 
England Colleges, as shown by the annual catalogues from 1800 to 1877 
inclusive. Also, the census returns of the Population of Massachusetts 
Jor the same period. 
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1800- 1| 169] 15] 74] #41! 60 | 359 422,845 
1801- 2 | 174 12 | *65 | *41 67 359 
1802- 3 + 178 10 | *65 | 41 | *69 363 
1803- 4 | 190 10 | *65 | 34 71 370 
1804- 5 | 180 | 14] 56] 49] 62 5 366 
1805- 6 | 218 | 16] 66] 44) 70] *8 422 
1806- 7| 214} 13| 64] 48] 61] *8 408 
1807- 8 | 209 9 | #58 41 | *65 #8 390 
1808- 9 | 204] 18| 53] 387] #70; 48 . 390 
1809-10 | 209 | 32] 44] 35] 69) *8 397 
1810-11 | 201 | 41] 63] 38] 66] *8 417 472,040 
1811-12 | 225 | 44] 82] 36] 56] *8 451 
1812-13 | 245] 41] 89 | #34) 49; 12 470 
1813-14 | 259 | 34] 79| 32] #49) ¥*9 6 468 
1814-15 | 267] 31] 57 | 30] *49 6 5 445 
1815-16 | 227] 29 55 24 43 9 5 3892 
1816-17 | 216 | 20] 55} 25} *51 3] #7 377 
1817-18 | 199} 22] 55|] 12] 60| *6 8 362 
1818-19 | 184 | 24 79 ll 74 9 4 385 
1819-2) | 186 | 26] 78] 15] 62 9 5 381 
1820-21 | 191 | 34] 86 | 26] *50 6 9 402 523,287 
1821-22 | 195 | 40] 93] 25] 38 7 8] 41 447 
1822-23 | 205 | 60] 75 | 17] 48 2 9] 65 471 
1823-24 | 192 68 9L 20 71 6 13 1 540 
1824-25 | 179| 53} 98] 26) 81 6] 15] 86 544 
1825-26 | 199 | 57] 63] 30] 59 A) +19: 5.92 520 
1826-27 | 170 49 | #58 | 30) O51 6 19 | 105 488 
1827-28 | 186] 33] 53 22| 42 3 12 | 136 487 
1828-29 | 220 30 | 54 15 35 2) 12] 141 509 
1829-30 | 213 37 | 59 13 | 39 2} 10).181 5 509 
1830-31 | 216 44 | 54 13 | 45 2 8 | 128 ¥3 513 610,408 
1831-32 | 199 | 46] 62] 23] 43 2} 12/1387) *3 527 
171 | 40] 65| 20] 56 3] 12] 152] *3 522 
166 | 48 79| 23] 61 4 14 | 155 #3 574 
34— 175 | 47} 90| 29] 59 6 9 | 1387 2 554 
1835-36 | 159 | 48] 92 27 59 5 10 | 143 2 545 
1836-37 | 175 | 44] 94 32] 52 3 | 10] 157 4 571 
1837-38 | 164 52|.96| 48] 54 3 9 | 143 4 573 
1838-39 | 165 | 54] 88] 58] 45 3 9 | 116 6 544 
1839-40 | 182 | 54] 86] 59| 50 1 9 | 104 8} 24 577 
1840-41 | 191 48| 85 | 67] 60 4 15| 83 7 16 576 737,699 
1841-42 | 196 | 43] 81] 67] 58 5] 18] 95 6| 16 585 
1842-43 | 211 41 78) 55] 61 4 18] 88 6| 17 569 
1843-44 | 184 | 49] 76] 40] 57 3 9} 89 3} 20 530 
1844.45 | 185] 45] 64| 33] 61 2 9} 88] 10] 23 520 
1845-46 | 218 | 42] 54] 19] 60 6 5| 7% 9| 24 508 
1846-47 | 203 | 44] 63] 24] 62 5 5| 76 6| 22 510 
1847-48 | 198 | 42] 56] 22] 62 3 6} 90 5} 21 505 
1848-49 | 208 | 40] 61] 21] 55 3 7| 7] *3} 20 496 
1849-50 | 233 | 56] 58} 17] 50 3 5} 92 2) 13 531 
1859-51 | 226 | 62] 56] 17] 53 1 4| 86) .6) 17 527 994,514 
1851-52 | 289 | 65] 69} 27] 59 0 6 | 102 9} 20 610 
1852-53 | 240] 63] 73 | 45] 58 0 6 | 116 7| 22 
1853.54 | 226] 58] 81] 32] 67 1 8 | 106 9} 28 616 
1854-55 | 247) 67 | 75] 43] 67 2 8 | 126 6} 32 663 
1855-56 | 259] 51] 64] 47] 69 2 8] 112 5B] 25 642 1,132,369 
1856-57 | 290 | 55] 63] 38] 60 4 7 | 107 3] 32) 18 | 677 
1857-58 | 307} 46) 71] 44] 57 2 9 | 128 2] 20) 17] 703 
1858-59 | 311] 50] 59] 42] 65 1 6 | 145 1| 21} *17 | 718 
1859-60 | 307 | 63] 63] 35] 76 2 2 | 137 0} 26] 18] 729 
1860-61 | 305 | 68] 50] 47] 74 0} *3| 140 1} 22) 19 | 729 1,231,066 
1861-62 | 315 | 63] 74] 44] 77 2 5 | 153 2| 33) 22) 790 
1862-63 | 303 | 50| 46] 38) 46 2 7 | 130 6| 27] 23 | 678 
1863-64 | 295 | 50) 56] 35] 47 2 5 | 110 9| 24] 20 $ 
1864-65 | 268 | 45] 43] 27) 43 2 1 | 108 8} 17} 18 | 580 
1865-66 | 294] 49] 42] 34] 32 3 3] 93 3] 18| 22] 593 1,267,031 
1866-67 | 291 | 50) 45] 81] 40 1 3 | 100 2] 26] 22 | 611 
1867-68 | 311 | 49] 39] 23] 53 1 3} 101 4] 24| 26 
1868-69 | 354 | 48] 33] 81] 38 1 5 | 106 3} 27] 43 | 679 
1869-70 | 362 | 41] 34] 29] 40 0 4/116 4] 32] 43 | 705 
1870-71 | 398 | 34] 46] 33] 28] 1] 5/118] 7] 23) 87] 730 1,457,351 
1871-72 | 410 | 28] 56) 34] 19 ik 7 | 128 4| 43] 29 | 759 
1872-73 | 409 | 28] 54] 35] 23 2] 13] 128 3; 44) 21 | 720 
1873-74 | 444] 29] 59) 35] 35 2] 17] 138 3} 40] 20} 822 
1874-75 | 441 | 36] 53 | 387] 52 2| 17| 137 3] 33] 19 | 840 
1875-76 | 481] 41] 52] 45) 54 0; 13 1 7| 28] 27 | 888 1,651,912 
1876-77 | 493! 40! 60! 40! 59 0! 13! 153 T| 27! 441! 936 
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Condensed results of the foregoing table. 
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TERRA COTTA FIGURE FROM ISLA MUJERES, 


NORTH-EAST COAST OF YUCATAN. 


By STEPHEN SALISBURY, JR. 


Tue aboriginal relics considered in this article are portions 
of a female figure in terra cotta, found by Dr. Augustus Le 
Plongeon, late in the year 1876, on the Island of Mujeres. 
It formed the front of a brasero or supposed incense burner, 
and though the exact dimensions of the entire figure can 
not be given, some idea of the relative size may be formed 
by observing the way in which a smaller figure was 
attached to a brasero or earthen vase, which is also shown in 
heliotype for comparison. The portions of the figure which 
remain are hollow, and are made of a reddish clay. The 
face is very expressive, with open mouth, showing the upper 
row of teeth filed * as are said to be those of Chaacmol, dis- 
covered by the same explorer at Chichen-Itza, Yucatan, 
already described in a previous paper.t The nostrils are 
perforated and also the pupils of the eyes. There are small 
holes near the base of the ears from which an ornament 
may have originally depended. The expression of the face 
is cruel and savage, and when seen in profile extremely 
searching. The head is surmounted by a helmet or head- 
_ dress 8 inches high, the base of which consists of a square 
band, presenting a front of 7 inches and 44 inches wide, 
with an indented border above and below, narrowing at the 
«middle of the face so as to expose much of the forehead. 
The band is ornamented by lines and incrustations. Above 


*The practice of filing the teeth is spoken of by Landa, Relation des 
choses de Yucatan, de Diego de Landa. Paris, 1864, page 183. Also, by 
Herrera [English Text], Vol. IV., page 174. 

+Proceedings, April 25, 1877, page 70. “4 
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the band is a tubular projection 4$ inches high, the top of 
which is of greater diameter than the base, and is marked 
with regular incisions. The feet and part of the leg remain. 
Above the ankle are seen traces of the clothing. The feet 
are shod with sandals, like those of the statue of Chaacmol, 
which are confined by a band of some material at the heel, 
and tied together in front in a manner very similar to that 
which is practised at the present time among the Indians 
of that country. The toes are clearly defined, and the 
nails are carefully formed. 

The surface of the clay shows the wear of time and the 
effect of contact with moist earth, but portions still present 
the original smooth finish seen on terra cotta objects that 
have been better preserved. On offering these relics for 
inspection to a skilful potter, much admiration was expressed 
for the ability in moulding shown by the Indian workmen 
of the past. In fact, the degree of skill manifested in the 
execution would indicate a trained eye and hand, and a 
knowledge of effect not often observed in the stone and 
clay works of early Indian artists. The illustration marked 1 
on the opposite page is from a photograph of the shrine, near 
which the relics marked 2 and 3 were excavated. It is 
presumably the same building described and pictured in 
Stephens’s “ Travels in Yucatan,” Vol. II, page 416, as the 
two plates agree entirely with each other, except that in the 
later picture, the building has suffered somewhat from the 
disintegrating influences of thirty-five years. There is also 
a discrepancy in the localities, Stephens saying that the 
ruins were at the North end of the island, while Dr. Le 
Plongeon places them at the South point, both in his written 
description and upon the plans of the island which are intro- 
duced later. However, Dr. Le Plongeon has given the most 
conclusive proof of his assertion in the plans which he has 
offered. That the building is the same viewed by Stephens 
is shown by the fact that his name, with the date 1842, is 
mentioned in a letter to the writer accompanying the pho- 





1.—Shrine at South end of Isla Mujeres. 4.—Incense Burner, from Guinea Grass, British 
Honduras. 





Heliotype Printing Co. 220 Devonshire St., Boston. 
2.—Portions of Terra Cotta Figure, forming front of #%.— Another view of the same Figure, forming front of In- 
Incense Burner, found near the Shrine at the South cense Burner, found near the Shrine at South end of 


end of Isla Mujeres, North-East Coast of Yucatan. Isla Mujeres, North-East Coast of Yucatan. 
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tograph, as one of those traced “on the lintel of the 
largest doorway on the South side of the building.” 

The illustration marked 4 is another supposed incense 
burner, now in the possession of the writer. It was the 
property of Mr. John E. Mutrie, of the house of Guild & 
Co., of Belize, British Honduras, and was found at Guinea 
Grass, New River, Northern District, British Honduras, and 
is 94 inches high and 7 inches in diameter. This specimen 
of a brasero or incense burner, is here shown to indicate the 
character of the object of which the face and feet, previ- 
ously described, formed a part. 

The interest in these relics is much increased by the 
fact that the Island of Mujeres, where they were found, 
received its name from the worship of female idols, which 
was there observed by the Spaniards on the first exploration 
of the coast of the continent of which we have a detailed 
account. This island was the earliest discovery in the expe- 
dition of Cordova, and is thus described by Torquemada in 
his Monarchia Indiana :— 


“Tn the year 1516, Francisco, Fernandez de Cordova, Christoval 
Morante, and Lope Ochoa de Caucedo, armed three ships to go to 
seek for Indians in the neighboring islands, and to traffic, as had 
been their custom up to that time, and their expedition was un- 
eventful until they discovered the land of Yucatan—a coast until 
then unknown and undiscovered by us Spaniards; where upon a 
headland there were some very large and good salt mines. It was 
called Las Mujeres, because there were there towers of stone, 
with steps, and chapels, covered with wood and straw, in which 


_many idols that appeared to be females were arranged in a very 


artificial order. The Spaniards marveled to see edifices of stone, 
that up to that time they had not seen in those islands, and that 
the people there clothed themselves so richly and beautifully, be- 
cause they bad on tunics and mantles of white cotton and in colors, 
ornamented with feathers, carcillos, and with gold and silver 
jewelry ; and the breasts and heads of the women were covered. 
There came soon canoes full of people. We called to them by 
signs that they should come on, and there entered thirty Indians 
into our ships, and they wondered to see our people. We re- 
warded them, and they went away promising to come back an- 
other day, which they did, bringing a message from the chief 
himself, who said these words: Conez cotoche, [which means 
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‘“Go there into my houses,]” and they called this place Point 
Cotoche. Those in the ships went on the land and had askirmish 
with the natives of the country, as related by Antonio Herrera in 
the Decades ; and they wounded fifteen Spaniards; engaging 
them one after another, until they came foot to foot; and they 
seized our two Indians who became afterward Christians and 
were called, the one Julian and the other Melchor. There were 
of those Indians many wounded and seventeen killed.” * 


Herrera states in his account of this action : 

“Where this defeat was sustained there were three housest made 
of stone and lime, which were oratories, with many idols of clay, 
having countenances of demons, of women, and of other horrid 
figures. * * * * *. And, while they fought, the priest Alonzo 
Goncalez took from the oratories certain boxes in which were 
idols of clay and of wood, with ornaments, adornments, and 
diadems of gold. They took in this encounter two laborers who 
were Christians,—called Julian and Melchor. The Spaniards 
returned to embark, content with having discovered a people of 
reason, and other matters different from those of Darien and the 
islands; especially houses of stone and lime—a thing that they 
had not seen in the Indies up to that time.” } 


Bancroft, in his Native Races of the Pacific States, vol. 
IV., page 277, says: “The scarcity of idols among the 
Maya antiquities must be regarded as extraordinary. The 
double-headed animal and the statue of the old woman at 
Uxmal; the rude figure carved on a long flat stone, and the 
small statue in two pieces at Nohpat; the idol at Zayi, re- 
ported as in use for a fountain ; the rude, unseulptured mon- 
oliths of Sijoh ; the scattered and vaguely-mentioned idols on 
the plains of Mayapan, and the figures in terra cotta collect- 
ed by Norman at Campeachy, complete the list, and many of 
these may have been originally merely decorations of build- 
ings. The people of Yucatan were idolaters there is no 


* Monarchia Indiana. Por F. Juan de Torquemada. Madrid, 1725. 
- Lib. IV., cap. 3. 

+The remarkable agreement in the number of buildings mentioned by Herrera 
with the number found by Dr. Le Plongeon, in a more or less ruined condition, 
as shown in his plan which accompanies acommunication hereafter introduced, 
dated June 15, 1878, is to be noted. The plan is entitled ‘“* Plan of the Southern- 
most Point of Island Mujeres, showing the relative position of the ruins.” 


{Historia de las Indias. Por Antonio de Herrera. Madrid,1601. Tom. I. 
Decade II., Lib. IV., cap. 17. 
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possible doubt, and in connection with the magnificent 
shrines and temples erected by them, stone representations 
of their deities, carved with all their aboriginal art, and 
rivalling or excelling the grand obelisks of Copan, might 
naturally be sought for. But in view of the facts it must 
be concluded that the Maya idols were small, and that such 
as escaped the fatal iconoclasm of the Spanish ecclesiastics 
were buried by the natives, as the only means of preventing 
their desecration.” 

The writer has three specimens of Campeachy idols, which 
he procured at tlfat city in 1862. They are of a reddish 
clay of a darker hue than that from Mujeres Island, and 
measure respectively 5, 6 and 7 inches in height. They have 
high head-dresses, and two of them have wraps about the 
throat, and are otherwise grotesquely clothed. Two of them 
are arranged with a whistle, and the other answers the pur- 
pose of a rattle, which suggests the idea that they may have 
been used as toys, to say nothing of any other purpose. 
This peculiarity is not uncommon in similar relics found in 
the central portions of the continent. These so-called Cam- 
peachy idols were found in the Indian graves which abound in 
that locality. Similar terra cotta figures are pictured in 
Bancroft’s Native Races of the Pacific States, vol. IV., page 
264. The figures bear marks of being moulded by hand, 
and not cast, and this same observation applies to the Mu- 
jeres figure. On inspection the Campeachy idols show traces 
of white, vermilion and green pigment, which is not uncom- 
mon in the picture paintings of the Mayas. — | 

The incense burner shown in Plate 4 exists now only in 
the figure which is still perfect, and in pieces of the vase 
which is broken. The heliotype was taken from a photo- 
graph secured while it was still perfect and entire. The 
pieces of the vase show marks of fire and are much’ black- 
ened, but whether from ancient use or from modern experi- 
ment can not be determined. However, it is fair to presume 
that the coloring is ancient, as clay utensils of aboriginal 
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date often retain the traces of exposure to smoke and flame. 

After the receipt of these terra cottas, Dr. Le Plongeon, 
at the request of the writer, prepared an account of his dis- 
covery of the relics pictured in Plates 2 and 3, and extracts 
from his communication are here given, as the most full and 
complete description of the Island Mujeres, its people and its 
ruins, of which we have any knowledge. The incense burner 
in Plate 4 represents a similar object in perfect preservation, 
though of less artistic merit than that which Dr. Le Plongeon 
describes in the following letter :— 


Cotony or Brirfsh Honpuras, 
Beuize, 15 June, 1878. 


Srepnen Sauispury, Jr., Esq., Worcester, Mass. : 


Dear Sir.—You ask me to furnish you with a description of the 
locality where I discovered the beautiful specimen of Maya 
ceramic art—the head of a priestess, now in your possession— 
disinterred by me at the shrine on the southernmost end of Island 
Mujeres. 7 

Notwithstanding all such descriptions belong by right to the 
work I intend to publish on the ruins of Mayapan, and a prema- 
ture relation might, perhaps, with many individuals, detract from 
the interest of the book, the concern manifested by you in our 
labors and discoveries amongst the ruined cities of the Mayas, 
causes me to put aside any egotistical feelings and prompts me to 
cheerfully comply with your request. 

May the reading of the following lines prove te yourself, to the 
members of the American Antiquarian Society, and to the lovers 
of science, as interesting as the visit to the island has to Mrs. 
Le Plongeon and myselt. 

Ista Museres is a small islet on the eastern shores of the 
Yucatan Peninsula, situated about six miles from the coast, in 
latitude North 21° 18’ and longitude West 86° 42', Greenwich 
meridian. It is a mere rock of coralline calcareous stone, six 
miles long and one-half mile broad in its widest parts, whilst in 
many places it is scarcely two hundred steps across. The 
northernmost point, called £7 frayle, at high tide is cut off from 
the main portion of the island. The north end is barely higher 
than the level of the sea, but the soil rises gradually from north 
to south and west to east until it reaches an elevation of forty 
to fifty feet at the south extremity. There, are conspicuous the 
ruins of the shrine and those of three other small buildings, 
hanging on the very brink of the precipice, serving as landmarks 
to mariners. 
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Island Mujeres was one of the first lands discovered by the 
Spanish adventurers who came to the conquest of Mayapan, 
attracted thither by their lust for gold. 

Bishop Landa is the chronicler who has given the most minute 
and correct accounts of Mayapan—of its inhabitants, their cus- 
toms, laws and modes of life. He tells us in his work, “ Zas 
cosas de Yucatan,” that when the Spaniards landed there, they 
found a shrine, on the altars of which were the images of many 
women ; that in the impulse of their religious fanaticism they 
destroyed these images and replaced them by one of the Virgin 
Mary. Mass was then celebrated in presence of a large multi- 
tude of Indians. That on account of so many statues of females 
having been found there, they gave the place the name of Jsla 
de las Mujeres—W omen’s Island. 

The same chronicler also informs us that there existed a shrine 
dedicated to female idols. Hither pilgrims came from far and 
near in order to sacrifice and deposit votive offerings. To-day 
even, the soil in front of the shrine is strewn with their debris, 
more or less broken. They consisted of terra cotta figures made 
to the semblance of the human body or parts of the same. 

After the conquest of Yucatan, not only the shrine, but the 
whole island seems to have been abandoned. It remained unin- 
habited for many years. 

The village of Dolores is built on the beach of the pretty little 
bay, where the fleet of fishing smacks from Havana, as the pirates 
of old, find a sure shelter from the violence of the stormy 
northers that dash the waves against the iron-bound shores of the 
eastern side of the islet, producing a terrific and deafening noise. 

The houses are snugly ensconced in a thick grove of cocoa 
trees, whose evergreen foliage shields them from the scorching 
rays of the tropical sun. ‘Three streets run north and south, 
parallel with the beach of the bay, and are crossed at right angles 
by others leading from the bay to the ocean. The principal 
street, the middle one, half a mile in length, covered with deep 
sand, as are all the others, leads in a straight line to the necropolis. 
; The dwellings, with but very few exceptions, are mere thatched 
huts. The walls are formed of palisades of trunks of palmetto 
trees called chit, which grow in great abundance on the island 
and on the main land opposite. They are stuccoed inside and out 
with cob, and then whitewashed. Amongst the five hundred 
houses of which the village is composed, a dozen may have their 
walls of stone and mortar, but all are covered with the leaves of 
the palmetto tree. Each hut is separated from the next by a 
court-yard. In some, the owners, with great patience and labor, 
try to cultivate in the sandy soil, a few rose-bushes and other 
flowering shrubs of sickly appearance, of which they are very 


proud. 
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The village boasts of a Square. The south side is occupied by 
a neat little church, the result of the handiwork of some devout 
individuals who, being caught at sea in a norther, and in immi- 
nent peril,of their lives, vowed to build, with their own hands, a 
new church, in lieu of the old one, which had been destroyed by a 
storm, if they reached the shore alive. On the east side are 
seen, at the foot of a hillock, the foundation walls of the ancient 
church. The west side is adorned with a long, narrow shed, 
surrounded by a rustic balustrade. In the rear of it is a large room 
—this is the barracks; two cells—these are the jail. The whole 
form the City Hall, for the reunions of “ Z7 consejo municipal” 
—the common council—when that honorable body meets, and 
during every day in the week it is converted into a school-room. 
Private dwellings fill the north side of the Square or Plaza. 

The interior of the houses is the same for the rich as for the 
poor. It consists of a large single room, which serves during the 
day as parlor and reception room. It is converted at night into a 
common sleeping apartment by hanging hammocks from the 
rafters which support the guano roof. Oftentimes an old sail 
hung across the room divides it into two apartments, and serves 
in lieu of a curtain. Inseveral houses, whose owners have been so 
fortunate as to pick up stray pine boards from wrecked vessels 
that have been wafted in the neighborhood of the island, or from 
the coast of the main land opposite, the old sail has been replaced 
by a wooden partition. 

The articles of furniture are few and old-fashioned—some 
wooden chairs and tables, trunks, supported on trestles to isolate 
them from the damp floors of betwn (Maya for concrete), in order 
to preserve their contents from humidity and mould, and the shrine 
of the Penate, containing the wooden statuette of the patron saint 
of the family, before which is constantly burning a small lamp. A 
coarse hammock or two, together with fishing nets, oars, poles, 
masts, sails, and divers other tackle, complete the list, not forget 
ting a few cheap colored lithographs of the Virgin Mary and 
some saint or other. 

The inhabitants are, as a general thing, a fine set of people. 
The men, mostly of Indian race, speaking among themselyes the 
Maya. language, are sinewy and athletic. They forcibly recalled 
to our minds the figures of warriors so beautifully portrayed on 
the walls of the inner room in the Chaacmol monument at 
Chichen-Itza. It is surprising to see them handle their canoes 
—-so similar in shape to those used by the ancient Mayas, as seen 
sculptured on the stones of the queen's room in Chichen. Hardy, 
fearless and skilful in their own craft, they are said to be worth- 
less as sailors in larger vessels. The women, of medium height, 
are handsome, graceful, not over shy, and rather slovenly. 

It is a fact, patent at first sight, that the Indian blood is fast 


disappearing from amongst the islanders. The blue eyes, fair, 
rosy skins, and light blonde hair of the rising generation bespeak 
their direct descent from European blood. 

Salt is found in large quantities in the centre of the island. It 
is deposited on the shores of an extensive pool of salt water, 
connected by an underground passage which communicates at 
certain epochs of the year with the sea on the east side of the 
islet. 

A large portion of the interior of the island is occupied by a 
most picturesque lake, which opens on the south side of the bay 
by anarrow channel, through which the waters of the ocean enter, 
and is very nearly three miles in length. The lake is conse- 
quently subject to tides. 

On the third of December I hired Don Ambrosio Aquilar and 
his boat in order to visit the ruins at the south end of the island. 
After breakfast, we left Dolores, in company with a gentleman 
from Campeachy, who had arrived a few days before. The people 
saw us leave the shore with suspicious eyes. We were all 
strangers, going to visit a place that no one cares for, and where 
the pirates used to have a lookout. There could be no possible 
doubt that we were going in search of the treasure said to be 
buried there; and an hour after our arrival at the ruins there was 
no lack of visitors and peuple, who came suddenly upon us and 
observed our movements. 

A little more than an hour's pleasant sailing along the eastern 
shore of the island brought us opposite the ruins, which appeared 
towering above our heads on the very brink of a precipitous pro- 
montory. The whole building seemed as if it was about to 
tumble into the sea and crush us under its débris. We could find 
no place to land. The sea was breaking heavily on the coralline 
rocks ; so we were obliged to retrace our way until we could find 
a proper place. We soon met with a small nook where the water 
was calm, and the boat could be safely anchored on the edge of 
the coral reef, but the rock was high and perpendicular. There 
was a small patch of white sand beach where we could easily 
land. We made up our minds to try to ascend this natural stone 
wall. Holding to the rough and projecting points of the rock, and 
also to the roots and the hanging withes, we soon found ourselves 
on firm ground, within half a mile of the building. We came to 
a slight declivity that seemed artificially made, and then to a per- 
fectly level plain, sandy and barren. At our right, on the very 
edge of the rock, were the ruined walls of asmall square building. 
It stood on an oblong platform about two metres high, easily 
ascended by means of a stairway composed of five steps, on the 
east side. The whole was entirely covered by the Cactus opuntia 
plant, whose prickly leaves forbade intrusion. Opposite, on the east 
side of the promontory, on the brink also of the precipice, are the 
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remnants of another structure, now completely destroyed. Only 
the foundation stones of the walls are left. I am informed that in 
1847 the walls stood entire, but were demolished by the people 
who immigrated at that time, in order to procure materials for 
building their houses. To-day they are obliged to go to Wisucte, 
probably the ancient Hkab of the chroniclers, a large ruined 
city on the main land opposite Mujeres, in order to procure hewn 
stones. They go there with fear and trembling, lest they should 
meet with Indians from 7m, and be made prisoners. 

About one hundred metres from these ruins, going south, is the 
shrine, standing on the narrowest part of the promontory. On 
each side the reck has given way to the incessant disintegrating 
power of the waves, and tumbled into the sea, carrying in its fall 
the eastern end of the platform, and the wall of the edifice. 

It is a rough, oblong structure, originally measuring 5m. 95¢. 
by: 5m. 25c., and 3 metres in height. It faces nearly south, and 
stands on a platform 2 metres high, by 9m. 25c. from north to 
south, and 8m. 55c. from east to west. 

Its architecture is similar to that of the larger monuments of 
the interior of the peninsula, with but a slight variation in the 
entablature and in the cornice. The construction is rude, as that 
of the buildings I have had an opportunity of visiting on the 
coast at Meko, Nisucté, Kankun, and the Island of Cozumel. 
Formerly the walls were stuccoed, and may have been orna- 
mented. The stucco has now disappeared, except in a féw small 
patches here and there, and the walls inside and out are left 
denuded. 

As in all the edifices devoted in Mayapan to religious worship, 
the interior is divided into two rooms, the innermost and 
smallest being the holy of holies, where the shrine proper, or 
altar of the god or goddess, stood. This fact, recorded by 
Landa, Cogolludo, and other chroniclers, is in the present case most 
forcibly illustrated. 

The exterior walls measure exactly Om. 90c. in thickness, 
the inner, or that which divides the sanctuary from the front 
room, Om. 70c. The ceiling is formed by a triangular arch. 
The sanctuary is 4m. 95c. long and Im. léc. wide; the front 
room of the same length is a little wider, being 1m. 365e. 

Let me remark here, that if, in the measurement of the monu- 
ments of Yucatan, I have adopted the metric standard of linear 
measure, it has not been from choice, but from necessity, 
and the strange discovery that the metre agrees with the standard 
of dimension adopted by these most ancient artists and architects. 
I have tried successively the English yard, the Spanish vara, the 
French toise; none gave me the exact dimensions of the width of 
doors or thickness of walls, &c. All left me fractions in plus or 
minus. The metre only, strange as it may appear, answering in 
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every case to the exact dimensions. I will not pass any private 
Opinion on this Fact, but will leave the inference to others. 

The building is entered by a single doorway, 1m. 15e. wide 
and Im. 50c. high, facing southerly. Two doors lead from the 
front room into the sanctuary. The one opposite to the exterior 
doorway is of exactly the same dimensions; whilst that on the 
left is somewhat narrower, being Om. 95c. wide. 

The lintels of these doorways consist of round sapote beams, 
about 15 centimetres in diameter. 

Those of the two inner doorways are literally covered by the 
names Of those who have visited the place at different epochs. 

In the inner room, just opposite the entrance doorway and 
the corresponding inner one, stands the altar. It is of masonry, 
Im. 45c. long by 0m. 65e. wide and Om. 50c. high. 

It was on this altar that the Spanish adventurers found the 
images of the female idols which were destroyed by their fanatical 
and ignorant chaplain, who replaced the Maya idols by the image 
of the Virgin Mary, and celebrated mass. 

Entering the building, on the left-hand side, may be seen 
an excavation about eighteen inches in diameter, made in 
the floor by a certain Dr. Fabregas, who came in years past 
in search of the treasure. From my heart I thanked him for 
having opened this hole, and saved me the trouble. Not- 
withstanding it is not more than two feet deep, it afforded me a 
good opportunity for studying the construction of the platform. 
I found it to be an oblong inclosure surrounded by massive walls 
of strong masonry Om. 75 centimetres wide and 2 m. 50 
centimetres high, filled up with loose stones carefully piled one 
upon another. An entrance was left on the north side to 
penetrate the inclosure and arrange the stones. I discovered 
it closed by a huge stone four feet high and eighteen inches wide. 
I held my own counsel, for many eyes were tollowing me wher 
ever I went, but I made up my mind to bring the proper tools 
and remove it at my next visit. The floor of the rooms is made 
of concrete. Even to-day, concrete floors are those most gener- 
ally in use in Yucatan. 

The edifice, surrounded, at its base, by a counter-fort Om. 30 
centimetres wide and 0m. 60 high, that served the double purpose 
of strengthening the walls of the building, and offering a com- 
fortable seat to the ministrants or to the pilgrims, does not 
occupy the centre of the platform ; but is so placed as to leave a 
space of 3 metres, 10 centimetres in front between the counter-fort 
and the edge of the platform and only 0m. 30 centimetres in the 
rear. 

A stairway 2m. .05¢c. wide composed of 5 steps, each 1 metre 
deep, and encased between massive piers 1.15 wide and 1.75 long 
by two metres high, serving in lieu of balustrade, leads to the 
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top of the platform. Four metres from the foot of that stairway 

‘and fronting the entrance of the shrine was another altar of the 
same size and construction as that within the holy of holies. It 
is at the foot of this altar, on its south side, that I disenterred 
the precious specimen of ceramic art, that I take to be the head 
of a priestess, from the head-dress. It might have been also one 
of the images of the goddess, wrought to the semblance of one 
of her devotees. 

The soil between the shrine and the other ruined buildings was 
once upon a time leveled by hand, and covered with a layer of 
betun (concrete) Om. 20 centimetres thick, beautifully polished 
and painted white. So was the area in front of the edifice to the 
very edge of the cliff. To-day the wind has blown coarse sand 
over it to a depth varying from one to four and five feet. 

The survey of the monument and its surroundings, operations 
incomprehensible to the motley crowd of curious individuals who 
had followed in our wake, having occupied several hours, it being 
about 3 o'clock P. M., we concluded it was time to retrace our 
way to Dolores, if we wished to reach the village before night, 
notwithstanding our intense desire to rake the sand in search 
of any precious object that might have escaped destruction at the 
hands of the iconoclasts, whose handiwork was everywhere 
visible, in the scattered debris of votive offerings, that strew the 
sand in front of the shrine and around the exterior altar to the 
very brink of the precipice. We refrained; there were too many 
witnesses eagerly watching every one of our steps and motions. 
So taking a parting glance at the shrine and promising to repeat 
our visit as soou as possible, we regained the spot where our boat 
lay riding at anchor, trying on the road to picture to our minds 
the scenes witnessed by these old, weather-beaten, silent walls. 

I wanted to engage Don Ambrosio for the next day, as I 
desired to take photographic views of the ruins, and continue 
explorations. I had seen enough of them to tempt my appetite 
and make me long for something more. What should I find by 
removing the large stone that closed the entrance to the chamber 
I suspected to exist under the shrine? I knew that the ancient 
Mayas were wont to bury their Avins or priests in such apart- 
ments built expressly under the temples, and with them the 
badges of their profession. 

But Don Ambrosio was not to be obtained. He had to finish 
some business and start immediately for Cozumel. He offered 
however to accompany me again to the ruins, on his return to the 
island, which he said would be in a few days, if I wanted him. 
Day after day passed, and I was unable to obtain the means of 
visiting again the shrine. Several times I was tempted to start 
on foot, but it was a serious undertaking. It would take me at 
least half a day to reach the place. Then I should certainly be 
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exhausted, unfit for work. It was useless to go unless I made up 
my mind to pass the night there, exposed without shelter to wind 
and rain if it happened to be bad weather. 

At last, on the 28th of December, Senor Don Salustino 
Castro, a farmer from Cozumel, who had come for a few weeks 
to Isla Mujeres, and whose acquaintance I had made, offered to 
make a pleasure trip to the ruins with his wife and children. I 
accepted with pleasure his invitation to join him, and happy to 
have the opportunity, told him of my intention to remove the 
large stone on the North side of the platform. 

When we reached our destination and while each one was 
enjoying, to the best of his fancy, the dolce far niente, the neces- 
sary consequence of a govd repast, lying or reclining on the 
sandy soil as it best suited the fancy of the individual, I- began to 
examine the ground in front of the shrine. At the foot of the 
altar, on the South side, I saw a place that had all the appearance 
of-having once been disturbed. 

I called for a shovel, one of the servants was soon by my side 
with the instrument called for, and in order to show his willing- 
ness to please mé, unasked he thrust with all his might the tool 
into the soft sand, and with a smile of pride at his exploit, 
brought forth a foot within a sandal, which bore unmistakable 
marks of having just been amputated from its corresponding leg. 
He was about to repeat the operation when I swiftly interposed. 
Falling on my knees, in presence of all the picnicking party, 
with my own hands, I caretully removed the damp sand from 
around an incense burner, of which the whole body of a female 
in a squatting posture had occupied the front part. It had lain 
there for ages, but, alas! it was now before us in pieces. The 
blow from the shovel had been sufficient to destroy the soft, 
fragile work of art. Happily the face had escaped injury. It was 
a great fortune in a terrible misadventure. 

These terra cotta objects when first discovered are very tender, 
the dampness having permeated the whole clay during the centu- 
ries that they have been buried. They are therefore exceedingly 
pliable. Before attempting to remove them it is necessary to 
leave them exposed for an hour or so to the action of the air and 
to the rays of the sun, when they recover part of their pristine 
hardness, and can be handled without so much danger of damage. 
For hours all hands were busy searching in the sand endeavor- 
ing to discover some other entire object, but without success. 

The servants of Don Salustino with the aid of a crowbar 
removed the large stone on the North side of the platform, and a 
small doorway lay open before us, and we could then plainly see 
that the whole platform was made of dry stones carefully super- 
posed. We removed some, but soon abandoned the job, fearing 
lest the whole structure, which is in a very ruinous condition, 
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should tumble upon us, and catch some one as a rat in a trap. 
We remained satisfied that, if any thing is buried among the 
stones, it can only be obtained by running the risk of seeing the 
entire editice crumble over those engaged in the work. Le jeu 
wen vaut pas la Chandelle, et le cotit en quitte le gout. 

That day I made excavations in several places in the level space 
North of the shrine, and discovered that, as I said before, the 
whole soil between this structure and the other ruined buildings 
had been and is yet covered with concrete, highly polished and 
painted white. It was now about 2 o'clock P. M. Satisfied with 
our day’s work, we began our journey home, happy with the 
consciousness to have in part saved from destruction a rare 
specimen of the Maya ceramic art. Don Fermin Mondaca, who 
has lived for more than twenty years on the island, and the oldest 
inhabitants, have assured me that this was the finest object that 
to their knowledge had been found in that place. 

Four days iater, that is to say, on the 2d of January, 1877, Don 
Pedro Toredano, having been able at last to put some men and 
one of his boats at my disposal, for the last time we returned to 
the ruins with our photographic instruments, and took views of 
the shrine, from the altar near which I had disinterred the beau- 
tiful female head. Desiring to varnish the negatives, in order to 
be able to carry them safely home, I put some live coals in the 
bottom of the incense burner discovered on the 28th, and entered 
the shrine to be protected from the wind, when lo! a slight 
vapor arose from among the coals, and a sweet, delicious perfume 
filled again the antique shrine, as in the days of its splendor, 
when the devotees and pilgrims from afar used to make their 
offerings and burn the mixture, carefully prepared, of styrax, 
copal and other aromatic rosins, on the altar of the goddess. 

I remain, very sincerely, yours, 
AUGTUS Lz PLONGEON, M.D. 


In connection with the above communication, extracts 
from letters of Dr. Le Plongeon, of date July 18 and August 
9, 1878, are introduced as bearing upon the character of 
the terra cotta objects now under consideration and as 
valuable reflections upon Maya art. He writes :— 


“Tn answer to your inquiries about terra cottas in Yucatan, I 
will say that I have studied with great care the specimens that 
have come into my hands. But they have been comparatively 
few, the locality where found was unknown, and I have not 
acquired suflicient knowledge to decide upon the subject authori- 
tatively. The best specimens I have seen came from Isla Mujeres 
(the head now in your possession), and the ‘ Goddess of the Bees ” 
from Cozumel, now in the Museum at Mérida. They are not 
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the productions of the inhabitants of the islands, since there is 
no clay (can cab—red earth) to be found there. These pieces were 
imported from the main land, and must have been manufactured 
in the eastern part of the Peninsula, where this kind of earth 
exists in abundance in certain districts. The broken jar, pieces 
of which I found scattered at various depths among the loose 
stones that formed the monument raised over the statue of Chaac- 
mol, was of a very coarse manufacture. and the loss of its lid, 
which was entire, and placed over the remains of the brains of 
Chaacmol in the large stone urn, near his head, is to be lamented. 
A friend, while examining it, let it fall by accident and it was 
smashed into fragments. 

Before I should dare to pronounce upon the advancement of 
ceramic art in Mayapan and hence determine the probable age of 
each specimen, I must disinter the pieces myself, and by the age 
of the monument where it was found, determine that of the terra 
cotta. One thing however is clear to my mind, that the ceramic 
art kept pace with that of sculpture, and that at a certain period 
Mayapan boasted of very skilful artists who could transform the 
clay into beautiful objects of art, like the head in your possession. 
But there were, at the same time, inferior artists whose works 
were not as costly, more within the means of the people in gen- 
eral, and consequently more abundant; and these were the tyros 
in the art that filled the market with their productions, as the 
Italian plaster of Paris statuette venders do in our days. There 
were potters who manufactured common pottery, like our com- 
mon earthen ware. Who will dare compare the artists who can 
transform ‘aoline and petunse into the beautiful vases of 
Sévres, and the workman who makes our common plates, cups 
and saucers! Yet all these things are made at the same epoch 
and may be produced from the same material. * * * * * * 

At the village of St. Michael, in the island of Cozumel, is the 
spot where Cortez is said to have left a cross for the adoration of 
the Indians, and near by a church was built, whose walls still 
remain. Here in digging to search for treasure, said to be buried 
hear it, was found by chance the terra cotta incense burner, 
the so-called Goddess of the Bees, now in Mérida.* * * * * 

Do not mistake in regard to the head from the Isla Mujeres. 
It was not an idol but the portrait of some high priestess placed 
in front of an incense burner, like the figures.from Guinea Grass 
in the collection now sent you, or the above named incense burner 
in the Museo Yucateco, of which you have a photograph. I 
can not say how high it was when entire, for it was broken under 
the sand ; but judging from the bottom of the burner that I used 
to carry live coals into the shrine to varnish my negatives, I should 
suppose that it was about 18 inches high, like that at Mérida, or 
it may have been a little higher. It was well preserved by the 
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accumulation of loose sand around it, and so are many pieces of 
the votive offerings that strew the sand in front of the sanctuary, 
and since destroyed in part by the hand of man.” 


We may now safely turn for information to that unfailing 
and authentic source of light on the customs and usages of 
the Mayas, Bishop Landa.* He says: “The very travellers 
carried incense with them in a small dish. At night 
wherever they arrived they placed together three small 
stones, depositing upon them grains of incense. Before 
these they set three other flat stones and placed incense 
upon them, praying to the God, et eet. **** They had some 
idols of stone, but few in number, others of wood of small 
size, although not so numerous as those in terra cotta. f 
**** The priest then burnt incense mingled with forty- 
nine kernels of ground corn. The nobles placed their 
incense in the brasero of the idol, and offered incense in 
their turn.” 

Lord Kingsborough’s collection has numerous plates rep- 
resenting probable incense burners, but none of them have 
figures attached which will compare in artistic finish with 
the face from Mujeres Island. The text of Captain 
Dupaix (2d Expedition, 1806), says in.regard to one of 
these braseros, “you may perceive in the rear of the figure 
a cylindrical tube suitable to contain in its cavity pieces of 
pitch or some other combustible material, and which might 
have served as the receptacle of a torch at their religious 
festivals.”’§ 

Among the interesting collections from Guatemala in the 
Peabody Museum of Archeology at Cambridge, are several 
small terra cotta figures, having vases above the head- 
dress that are blackened on the inside by the use of fire. 

The incense usually burned by the Mayas was copal. This 


* Relation des choses de Yucatan, de Diego de Landa. Paris, 1864, page 
157. t+Ib., page 213. 

§ Kingsborough’s Mexican Antiquities, London. 1830, vol. V., page 254. 
1b., vol. IV., Figuers 78, 103 and 107. [Ilustrations.] 
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resinous gum is insoluble in most liquids, and resists the 
action of time like amber, while on being burned it gives 
forth a fragrance resembling frank incense. Therefore it is 
not incomprehensible that the incense vase from Mujeres 
Island should have retained enough of the fragrant gum to 
astonish a person experimentally heating it, as is mentioned 
by Dr. Le Plongeon at the conclusion of his communication. 

We have Hubert Howe Bancroft as authority that the 
Maya idols thus far discovered are few in number, none of 
them equal as monoliths to those of Copan in Guatemala, in 
point of size. But in point of artistic finish we should give 
the first place to those of the Maya country, as is generally 
conceded to its architecture and sculpture. The evista de 
Mérida, of July 4, 1878, describes a small statue lately dis- 
covered, and answering to Landa’s account of Maya idols of 
stone. The writer calls it wn pegueno Chaacmol, repre- 
senting an Indian character of importance, judging from its 
costume. “It is seated upon a seat placed on a pedestal or 
throne, which in the rear loses itself in the bust of the 
statue. The hands are extended over the knees, and the 
erect head has a gloomy, serious and majestic countenance, 
as of a monarch giving audience to his subjects. It has a 
spacious forehead, above which the hair is eut horizontally. 
The nose is decidedly aqueline, the lips are moderately 
large, and the upper lip is covered by a moustache cut like 
the hair, which leads the antiquarian to suppose that this 
type belonged to a superior race from that which the con- 
querors encountered. It is shod with the traditional sandals 
or alpargatas. Upon the breast is an escutcheon with rays, 
which perhaps represents the sun, and the shoulders are 
covered by a mantle, which is recognized as composed of 
feathers. The seat, throne, and statue itself are of a single 
piece of stone, and together measure about two feet in height. 
It was found in a vault in the neighborhood of Izamal, 
which permits us to suppose that it was an idol, or that it 
represented a king or a character of the ancient Maya aristoc- 
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racy. It was painted flesh color, and notwithstanding it has 
been repeatedly washed, it still retains traces of coloring 
closely adhering to it. The stone is now porous, and the 
archeologist supposes he finds marks of three or four cen 
turies which have rolled over the statue.” 
_ The desire is expressed by the writer of the article just 
quoted that this figure may be presented to the Museo 
Yucateco, and preserved there, without the unfortunate fate 
which awaited the greater Chaacmol, the statue which was 
carried to the city of Mexico by order of Government in 
1877 and is now placed in the National Museum. ‘There 
seems to be good reason to suppose that the above described 
figure was an idol. Its size and coloring agree with some of 
those hitherto accepted as such, while the fact of its being 
hidden away is in accord with the explanation of the rarity 
of such objects, as they were often secreted by the Indians 
from the knowledge of the Ecclesiastics, who had caused 
their destruction in numerous authenticated autos-da-feé. 
Foremost among the Maya idols which have escaped de- 
struction, may be ranked the gigantic stucco head at Izamal, 
a place famous among the Indians at the time of the Con- 
quest as one of their most sacred resorts. Though of rude 
workmanship and of inferior art, it deserves to be alluded to 
in connection with the terra cotta figures of Yucatan, as 
stucco is also exceedingly rare in external ornamentation, 
stone being generally employed for the purpose in Maya 
buildings. It is correctly pictured in Stephens’s Travels in 
Yucatan, vol. ii., page 434. The relief is a colossal human 
head upon the face of an artificial perpendicular wall, and 
has a stern, harsh expression like that of some of the bas- 
reliefs in stone at the ruins of Uxmal. The head is 7 feet 
6 inches in height, and 7 feet in width, and the ground-work 
is of projecting stones, which are covered with stucco. A 
stone 1 foot 6 inches long protrudes from the chin, serving, 
perhaps, for a copal altar. The face was evidently designed 
to be seen from a distance, as its extraordinary proportions 
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indicate. Upon the left appears the totem or emblazonment 
of the divinity portrayed in relief. 

But enough has been written to draw attention to the terra 
cotta figure, and to show the probable use which the vase to 
which it was attached subserved. It is most interesting from 
its merit as a work of art, and it is curious as being found 
near a shrine on the island famous for female idols at the 
time of its discovery. Dr. Le Plongeon’s supposition that 
the face may have been moulded to resemble some particular 
female character or priestess, is not at all-improbable. It is 
to be hoped that future excavations in a country so abound- 
ing in antiquarian material, will furnish us with other and 
more perfect specimens of Maya art. 


NOTE. 


For the proper understanding of investigations and dis- 
coveries in the Maya country, access to a historical map is neces- 
sary. This want has now been fully supplied by the publication 
of Mapa de la Peninsula de Yucatan, edicion de 1878, by 
Sefiores Joaquin Hiibbe and Andres Aznar Perez, assisted as to 
important data by the suggestions of our late associate, the 
lamented archeologist and philologist, Dr. Carl Hermann Berendt. 
It is a valuable addition to the topographical history of this portion 
of the United States of Mexico, and gives a most correct plan 
of the States of Yucatan and Campeachy, together with the 
greater part of Tabasco and Belize and portions of Guatemala 
and Chiapas. This map designates places occupied by the beau- 
tiful Maya ruins, and has been prepared with great care for offi- 
cial and educational uses in Yucatan. It is a work of interest to 
students of the history and archeology of the central portions 
of America. The map is 28x36, and may be obtained from Dr. 
George E. Shiels, No. 896 Broadway, New York. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE MEXICAN CALENDAR STONE. 


By Puiviee J. J. VALENTINI, PH. D. 


Note by the Committee of Publication. 


Wr are indebted to STEPHEN SALISBURY, Jr., Esq., for a translation 
of Doctor Valentini’s lecture on the ‘‘Mexican Calendar Stone,” 

“Vortrag tiber den Mexicanischen Calendar-Stein, gehalten von Prof. 
Ph. Valentini, am 30. April 1878, in New York, U. S. <A., vor dem 
Deutsch ges. wissenschaftlichen Verein”), and also for copies of a 
heliotype of the stone itself. The views of the lecturer, as is the 
case with all discussions in the publications of the society, are left to 
rest on their own merits. The matter is cognate to the recent investi- 
gations in the central portions of our continent, to which attention has 
been drawn by yarious communications from Mr. Salisbury, and is 
clearly and ably set forth by the lecturer. If the system of interpreta- 
tion applied by Prof. Valentini to the ‘‘Calendar Stone” may not be 
wholly peculiar to himself, but has also been substantially advanced by 
Senor Alfredo Chavero, a learned Mexican scholar (see ‘‘ The Nation,” 
New York, August 8th, and September 19th, 1878), the fact that two 
learned inquirers concur in adopting the same conclusion respecting the 
nature of the monument, and similar principles for the interpretation of 
its inscriptions, only gives additional weight to their opinions. -The 
collateral estimate, by Professor Valentini, of the real character and pur- 
pose of Bishop Landa’s phonetic alphabet, is plausible, and very likely 
to prove to be correct. It is a view that removes all obscurity from the 
dubious claim of an absolute key to the literal rendering of Mexican 
hieroglyphics. The aim of the missionary bishop to construct an 
alphabet from signs familiar to the natives, which might enable him to 
prepare religious manuals for their benefit, would be no more than has 
been attempted by other Catholic teachers—for example, among the 
Indians of Nova Scotia, as described by Father Vetromile. 

Impressed, as we are, by the profound philosophy of Judge Morgan’s 
essays upon Indian institutions, civil and political, and much as we 
admire the acute and exhaustive studies, among authorities, of Mr. 
Bandelier upon ‘‘ the warlike customs and organization of the Mexican 
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tribes,” and ‘‘the distribution and tenure of lands, and the customs 
with respect to inheritance among the ancient Mexicans,” we cannot 
ignore the existence of indications of mysterious advances in science, 
and a mystical archxological lore, possibly extending to remote periods 
of time, which remain unexplained and unaccounted for by their pro- 
cesses of reasoning. There is something for which the theories of 
these writers do not afford a means of solution. It is exactly this that 
has excited and bewildered the imaginations of explorers long before 
Brasseur de Bourbourg and Dr. Le Plongeon, and will continue to 
bewilder others till its nature and significance are more clearly under- 
stood. The successes of Du Chaillu, of Schliemann, and of Stanley, are 
remarkable instances of triumphant results in cases where enthusiasm 
had been supposed to lack the guidance of wisdom. If earnest men are 
willing to take the risks of personal research in hazardous regions, or 
exercise their ingenuity and their scholarship in attempting to solve 
historical or archxological problems, we may accept thankfully the infor- 
mation they give, without first demanding in all cases unquestionable 
evidence or absolute demonstration. 
S. F. Haven, Chairman. 


VORTRAG OF DR, VALENTINI. 


GENTLEMEN. — Will you give your attention to a lecture, which 
you have kindly invited me to deliver, thougb I am not a member of 
your society? The lecture will treat of certain studies to which I 
have devoted myself for a long time—the so-called Mexican hieroglyph- 
ics, and especially a monument which is known as the Mexican 
Calendar Stone. 

My opinion of the circumstances to which this monument of old 
Mexican art owes its origin, the explanation of the object, I might say 
of the subject, which the artist has undertaken to represent, —the 
description and meaning of the hieroglyphic symbols which appear in 
detail, of their combination in a harmonious whole, and finally also the 
establishing of a system by which the deciphering of them is made pos- 
sible, will demand your time and patience; but by this detailed investi- 
gation we shall finally arrive at the desired result. It will be demon- 
strated that this so-called Calendar Stone did not, as has hitherto been 
supposed, serve the Mexicans for highly scientific purposes, to wit: 
Astronomy, but for very profane purposes, for human sacrifices, with 
whose blood they thought to conciliate the anger of their gods. The 
rich sculptures with which the disc is ornamented will prove to be no 
hieroglyphics concerning the days of the passage of the sun through 
the zenith of the City of Mexico, or through equinoxial or solstitial 
points; but I shall be able to demonstrate to you that the artist has suc- 
ceeded in these sculptures in bringing before our eyes a very abstract 
theme, namely, that of the division of time, and indeed that peculiar 
division of time which existed among the people of Anahuac before the 
Spanish conquest. This is a brief outline of what I propose to discuss 
in this lecture. 

In a lecture which touches so closely the culture and civilization of 
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ancient Mexico, a glance at that culture and civilization would be 
desirable, but for lack of time I must deny myself that pleasure. I 
shall call to your minds your recollection of the accounts of the Con- 
quest, of all the impressions you have gathered and retained from your 
acquaintance with Mexican antiquities, paintings and curiosities. But 
as I have spoken of this monument as one upon which the divisions of 
time of this nation are said to be engraved, and as this representation 
and form of hieroglyphic symbols has been suggested, I consider it my 
duty to make some observations for the better understanding of this 
particular form of writing. 

The Mexican hieroglyphics are not to be read in the same manner as 
those of Egypt or Assyria, by sound. If you look upon a Mexican 
picture-sheet, and see a sculpture, a group of connected ornaments 
made up of human heads, animals, flowers, etc., and see them projected 
either in a horizontal or vertical line, do not necessarily conclude that 
each ornament in a group is a letter, the group itself a word, and the 
union of many or few of such groups a sentence, the meaning of which 
can be deciphered by the aid of the alphabet-key. The Mexicans pos- 
sessed a language very highly developed; they had expressions for each 
idea, abstract and concrete, and could convey them with wonderfully 
subtle shades, full of feeling and rich in thought; but to separate the 
human voice into vowel and consonant sounds, and to depict each indi- 
vidual one by an arbitrary mark, symbol or letter, and then to form of 
these letters the sounded word, and to place each syllable one after the 
other as we do in writing, was to them an unknown art. This has 
been lately controverted. It is claimed that a Yucatan alphabet has 
been found, that a Yucatan picture-book,—the so-called Codex, Tro— 
has been thereby interpreted. A gigantic piece of nonsense has thus 
come to the surface. It is claimed that the Codex is a description 
of the Yucatecos from the glacial period, of the gradual elevation of the 
chain of the Antilles, and like ante-diluvian events. This Yucatan 
alphabet is nothing more than an attempt by a missionary bishop, Diego 
de Landa, to-teach the natives their own language phonetically, in our 
manner, but with their own symbols. I will not follow this subject 
further, but I am willing to give more detailed explanations hereafter if 
it is desirable. 

The Mexicans, as we have said, used no phonetic system, but had an 
expressive picture-writing. When they desired to communicate with 
each other, they took the brush and color and depicted the most 
characteristic scenes of an event on paper. In these representations 
the fancy of the painter had full play. Each of several artists would 
depict the same event in a different manner, though there were certain 
limits to be observed. In expressing the various and daily recur- 
ring human dealings they bound themselves to an entirely distiuct, con- 
ventional method of fixed form, For example, if they would convey the 
idea of going, we find always footsteps leading from one person to an- 
other or to a house. If it concerns speaking, there flies always from the 
mouth of the speaker a flake, representing the breath; when singing. the 
flake is larger, longer, and in a certain measure divided. If they spoke 
of a certain person whose name was ‘ Blackfoot” they painted close to 
his head his name in hieroglyphics,—a foot marked with black dots. If 
he was called ‘‘ Water-nose” they depicted a face over which a little 
stream of blue water was flowing. If the conquest of a city appeared in 
their annals, the typical picture of a conquest was a house under whose 
crumbling roof a triple flame was applied; but in order to show of what 
city or town they spoke, its coat-of-arms was painted close to it. These 
coats-of-arms showed in picture their names, and these names were 
always derived from some peculiarity growing out of their locality, or 
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other prominent circumstance. Most of the cities were located on 
rising ground, for protection against inundation and the winds. On 
that account many of the names of cities end in tepeque, which signifies 
mountain. If there grew upon the mountain many Zapote trees, and if 
it was called for this reason Zapotepeque, the coat-of-arms is a moun- 
tain on which a Zapote tree is painted. If many quails were caught on 
the mountain there was represented the head of a quail. 

These brief indications will be sufficient to explain that the so-called 
Mexican hieroglyphics were nothing but pictures of natural objects, or 
if collected in groups, were representations of scenes and events of their 
social and historical life. 

To arrive at an understanding of this Mexican picture, should give us 
as little trouble as if we had one of our own ordinary picture-sheets 
before us, or any illustration torn out of a book, from whose particulars 
we had to guess the text which belonged to it. The difficulty of under- 
standing it is as follows: At first sight, our unaccustomed eye is un- 
favorably impressed; the reason is that the Mexican painters did not 
draw like the practiced artist of to-day. They drew, so to speak, like 
a highly-gifted but untaught child, without regard to the distribu- 
tion of light and shadow, in mere outlines, in lines sharply defined; but 
all the main properties of the objects are vividly portrayed, und often 
exaggerated to caricature. The eye very soon pardons this deformity. 
We find this method of representation quite to the purpose, for in the 
great similarity of objects it never leaves a doubt as to what is intended. 
The peculiar difficulty in interpreting the pictures is that we may not 
know at all the objects represented. We may not know them, in the 
first place, for the reason that such objects, to-day, have entirely gone 
out of use. To this class belong many pictures of their gods and 
goddesses, lares and penates, but especially the entire paraphernalia of 
their complicated heathen worship. Secondly, the pictures may be unin- 
telligible to us because they represent objects which belong only to 
those countries, zones, and nationalities where they exist: As for 
instance, certain tropical animals and plants, their utensils for cooking, 
for art, and for labor. Who, for instance, would recognize the coat-of- 
arms which we have mentioned above, of Zapotepeque, without having 
previously seen the particular structure of the tree, of its trunk, of 
its leaves, its flowers and fruits, or if he had seen it in a modern repre- 
sentation, would have recognized that Mexican style of representation? 
Thirdly, pictures for certain abstract ideas find a place here. Who 
would know, without being told, that the representation of the idea of 
ayear was a ribbon or rope wound up in form of a knot? In this 
case, you see, the picture stands not only for the object itself, but for 
something else which men have been accustomed to associate with its 
form. The picture is indeed only a symbol. Let these few examples 
suffice; I must go on. 

In overcoming the difficulties I have mentioned, and which we meet 
in the explanation of every Mexican picture-sheet, we have valuable 
assistance provided. In order to convey to the monarch, Charles V., a 
picture of the history of the lately conquered people, their customs, 
their resources, and the number of the newly acquired cities, Mendoza, 
the first Viceroy of Mexico, created a commission of three Indian 
painters. One was directed to picture the entire political history of 
the Mexican people, from the time of their immigration from the north 
to the execution of the last king, Quauhtemotzin, and to present it 
exactly as it was pictured in their annals. The second was directed to 
picture all the cities, or their emblems, and with each the emblems of 
the products which they sent to the metropolis in payment of their 
semi-annual tribute. The third was directed to represent the Mexican 
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method of education of both sexes year by year up to 15 years of age, to 
show how the one was taught to be a good mechanic or soldier, and the 
other to be a skilful housewife. To each of these pictures an explana- 
tory text was attached. We have therefore in this so-called Mendoza 
Codex, a political, economical, statistical and social history of the 
nation; but the most important fact is that care was taken to connect a 
particular explanation with each individual figure, and of these there 
are upwards of a thousand. We have, therefore, explanations of 
nearly a thousand Mexican objects, exactly as the Mexicans pre- 
sented them, and as all these objects belong to political, statistical 
and social life, we may be sure that we shall meet them again in 
each picture-sheet which we may examine. Their recognition will be 
the easier, as there is no change made by the artist in regard to the 
once-established outline, form or color. We have, besides, another 
authentic source of interpretation of Mexican hieroglyphic pictures, 
in the so-called Codex Vaticanus, a picture book, which was prepared 
by some new Mexican magnate of the church, for the Pope, like 
that of Mendoza for the Eimmperor. The Codex Vaticanus is a description 
of Mexican cosmogony, mythology, and the calendar. It is painted in 
brighter colors than the for mer, and, like that, each figure is accompa- 
nied by a special interpretation. In these we possess, from the earliest 
time of the Spanish conquest, when a generation of Mexican painters 
was yet alive, an entirely authentic key for the understanding of their 
conventional mode of expressing both objects and ideas. Besides these 
oflicial interpretations, we have many other private ones. Later arche- 
ologists, of Mexican and Spanish origin, collectors and connoisseurs, 
have supplied us with many excellent works upon this subject, and have 
settled decisively the idea and meaning of a great number of the 
figures. 

I have thus pointed out the chief sources for the study and under- 
standing of Mexican hieroglyphics. Much still remains to be said. 
Taken by itself, no one of these picture problems can be explained 
successfully without a complete acquaintance with the political history 
of this people, an’ with their mythology, and without a profound reading 
of all the Spanish chroniclers, and especially the reports of the early 
missionaries, who, in order to accomplish their object, the conversion 
of the natives, were first obliged to become familiar with their mode of 
expressing their feelings by symbols or pictures. These missionaries 
have not, so far as we know, drawn a single picture, but their descrip- 
tions of the new and curious objects which came before their astonished 
eyes, may aid us in understanding the pictures themselves, for they are 
often so striking that we are sometimes unexpectedly able to find the 
corresponding picture upon some sculpture or painted sheet. 

After this summary description of what Mexican hieroglyphics sig- 
nify. and the sources where we must look for their interpretation, per- 
mit me, as atrial of my system, to interpret with you such a picture 
problem. As I mentioned before, this will not be undertaken with a 
painted picture, but with a sculpture, whose richness offers Ms an abun- 
dance of matter for investigation. : 

I will, in the first place, inform you in what year, by vein order, and 
upon what particular festival occasion, this stone disc was first made, 
where it was baried, and when it was afterwards recovered and brought 
to light, aud what people thought it signified. (The picture which you 
see here is an exact copy of the best photograph at hand of the Mexican 
Calendar Stone). 

The dise is wrought from an enormous slab of basaltic porphyry. It 
stands out in relief from the surface of the block, 9 inches. The diame- 
ter is 11 feet 8 inches. 
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It was, according to our reckoning, about the year 1478, or nearly 
four hundred years ago, and only two years before the death of the then 
reigning king of Mexico, Axayacatl, that he was reminded by the high 
priest of the State of a vow that he had once made; who spoke as follows: 
—(And I will give the long text of the Indian writer, Tezozomoc, in the 
fewest words.)* ‘The building of the large sacrificial pyramid which you 
have undertaken approaches its end. You vowed to decorate it with 
a beautiful work, in which the Preserver of Mankind, Huitzilopochtli, 
could take pleasure. Time presses; do not delay the work any longer. 
‘I think,’ said the king, ‘to replace the sacrificial stone which my 
father once devoted to the God of the Sun, with a new one. Let that 
be laid aside, but carefully preserved. I will give the laborers provi- 
sions and clothing that they may select the most proper stone from the 
quarries, and I will send the sculptor gold, cocoa, and colored cloth, 
that he may engrave a picture of the sun as it is surrounded by our 
other great gods.” So the workmen went out and quarried the stone, 
laying it upon rollers, and-50,000 strong men rolled it along. But as it- 
was upon the bridge of Xoloc, the beams gave way, the bridge broke in 
pieces, the stone fell into the water, and no one dared to remove it from 
the bottom of the lake. Then the king was angry and said: ‘ Let them 
build a new bridge, with double beams and planks, and bring a new 
stone from the quarries of Cuyoacan. Let them bring a second stone 
here out of which a trough may be made to receive the blood which 
flows as expiation from the sacrificial stone.’” When the stone had been 
quarried and prepared, and had been rolled over the bridge in good con- 
dition, there was a feast of joy. Here follows a description of bloody 
combats, the praise of the master, whom the king visited in his work- 
shop, and the report that the stone had been completed by order of the 
king, with a picture of the sun in the middle, surrounded by the other 
deities. Again a bloody thanksgiving, celebrated for the completion of 
the trough, is mentioned. Then was the question asked, how should 
the immense stone be placed on the pyramid? After it was placed in 
position, we read that it was sunk in the surface of an altar. The altar 
is of stone, of the height of 8 men, and of the length of 20 cubits. 
Before it the trough was placed. Then follows the description of a 
bloody festival which was held for the dedication of this sacrificial slab, 
and upon it thousands of victims were slain. The king, as chief sacri- 
ficer, on the first day killed a hundred victims with his own hand, 
drank of their blood, and ate of their flesh; and so arduous was his 
labor, and so much did he eat, that he became sick, and soon after died. 
He had only time to have his portrait sculptured upon the surface of the 
rock of Chapultepeque, according to the custom of Mexican kings. So 
much for Tezozomoc’s report. That the sacrificial stone here men- 
tioned is identical with this picture, I will, in addition to the descrip- 
* tion, bring a still further proof. (See picture of the pyramid in Ramu- 
sio’s collection).+ 

No doubt this stone served for all their bloody sacrifices up to the 
year 1521. In that year the Spaniards captured the city, and Cortez 
ordered the destruction of the entire pyramid, and that the canals of 
the city be filled with its fragments. Neither Cortez nor Bernal Diaz, 
nor avy of the chroniclers of the conquerors, make mention of the 
existence of any such monument as the afore-described stone. They 
did not undertake its destruction; nay, they even placed it in the mar- 


*Kingsborough’s Mexican Antiquities, Vol. IX., Cap. 47-9. H. Ternaux-Compans, 
Paris, 1853, Vol, 1., Cap. L1V., page 287-293, 


+ Ramusio’s Viaggi, Giunti, 1556, Tom. ILI., page 306. 
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ket-place, on exhibition, where the pyramid once stood.* This we have 
from a missiovary chronicler named Duran, between the years 1551 and 
1569, who says he has always seen it in the same place, and that there 
had been so much talk about it, among Spaniards and natives, that 
finally his eminence the Bishop of Montufar took umbrage, and ordered 
its burial in the place where it stood, in order that the memory of the 
infamous actions that had been perpetrated upon it might be removed 
from sight. Until the year 1790, no one of the many writers on 
Mexican antiquities has made the least mention of it. In that year the 
repair of the pavement of the market-place was undertaken. In a deep 
excavation the laborers struck a slab of stone, which gave such a hol- 
low sound from the stroke of the iron, that they thought a treasure- 
vault might be concealed ‘under it. When they lifted the slab, they 
found no treasure vault, but were astonished when they beheld on one 
side the spectacle of this incomparable treasure of ancient Mexican art. 
The clergy wished it to be again buried, but the art-loving and liberal 
Viceroy, Kevillagigedo, ordered it to be exposed. He caused it to be 
built in on the southerly side of the cathedral, in the ashler-work of one 
of its towers, so that all could see it, and it is to be seen there to-day. 

No one had then the least idea that sucha stone had ever existed, or 
for what purposes it might have served. The archeologists said at 
once that it must have some connection with the worship of the sun. 
They thought the shield in the centre represented the ancient sun-god, 
and while they found the always well-known twenty pictures of the 
days of the Mexican month engraved about it in a circle, they gave to 
the disc the name by which it is still known, the Mexican Calendar 
Stone. 

A professor of astronomy and mathematics, Don Leon y Gama, who 
was much devoted to Mexican antiquities, and who had at the same time 
a small work on Mexican Chronology in preparation, was officially 
requested to furnish an interpretation of these rare hieroglyphics. He 
accepted the commission, and produced, after twenty months of study 
and writing, a work in which he maintained the singular idea that the 
disc had served the ancient Mexicans as an astronomical instrument. 
He had deciphered five hieroglyphics upon it, of which one represents 
the day upon which the sun goes in its course from the north, another 
the day on which it goes back in its course from the south through the 
zenith of the Capital of Mexico, the third and fourth hieroglyphics 
depict the two days of the passage of the sun through the point of 
equal day and night, the fifth is a hieroglyphic of the day of the 
Summer solstice. As this theory proceeded on the supposition that the 
Mexicans must have been acquainted with the globular form of the 
earth, with our divisions by parallels and meridians, and our entirely 
modern solar system (un assertion of which we have positive proof to 
the contrary); and still further, as Gama could not furnish the main 
proof,—to identify the five hieroglyphics, or to prove that they appear 
at all in any painting or sculpture—and as no authentic interpretation 


*Senor Alfredo Chavero, of the Liceo Hidalgo, of Mexico, in a pamphlet written on the 
Calendar Stone, (Calendario Azteca, Ensayo Archwologico por A, Chavero, Secretario ah 
eae de le Sociedad de Geograjsia y Estadistica de Mexico; Secunda Edicion, Mexico, 1876), 

the merit of having first discovered this interesting fact. 

A strong proof was thereby given of the identity of our Calendar Stone with that stone- 
dise of the sun, which King Axayacatl ordered to be inscribed in the table of the altar placed 
on the platform of the great epyremid For, if the existing generation of conquerors, 
according to Duran, recognized the dise exhibited in 1560, in the plaza of Mexico, as that on 
which Indlans, as well as Spanish captives, were sacrificed, and, further, if the Bishop Mon- 
tufar ordered this dise to be buriéd on the same spot (the plaza of the city of Mexico), from 
which in 1790 it was dug out again, there can be no longer any doubt as to the fact that the 
7 described by Tezozomoe and by Duran, are one and the same, 7. e. The Calendar Stone, 

Senor Chavero’s reference is: Historia de las Indias de la Nueva Espana, by Padre Duran, 
Edicion de Jose Ramirez. Mexico, 1867, Tom. I., pag 272. 
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could be given in corroboration of his assertion, this strange astronom- 
ical conception of the monument was assailed on its first publication in 
a book by his own countrymen. He, himself, was requested by the 
scientific men of the city to make a public defence of his theory, and as 
he did not make his appearance, he and his theory were held in con- 
tempt. His description of the dise is inaccurate and in many places 
entirely false, superficial, and full of imperfections. He disposes of two 
of the zones on the disc by the simple remark that they represent, the 
one the photosphere of the sun, and the other the Milky Way in the trop- 
ical heavens. Gama is up to to-day the first and only interpreter of this 
monument.* In spite of the want of proof in his assertions and of the 
ridiculous nature of his conception, he as well as the monument will 
continue to be quoted by those who are interested to establish the supe- 
rior culture of the ancient Mexicans. 

The artist, as I said before, has selected as the subject of this altar- 
plate, the division of time. How he has handled his subject exhaus- 
tively in the symbolic art manner of his nation on this stone disc I will 
endeavor to explain to you, and I hope by convincing proofs. I wish to 
make you acquainted with the system of the Mexican division of time 
as described by the Spanish missionaries and other writers, all of whom 
are corroborative of each other. : 

The Mexican year was a solar year of 365 days. The saying was that 
one of their oldest astronomers, Cipac by name, in order to bring the 
days of the selar year to a correct number, had added to an old calendar 
of 360 days, the last five days. Each day had a particular name except 
these last five, which had no names; they were held as nameless, unfor- 
tunate days, and were called nemotemi. This year of 365 days was 
divided into two parts. The larger and first portion, of 260 days, was 
called Meztli pohualli, or moon reckoning, Mez, moon, and pvohualli 
reckoning. The smaller and latter portion, of 100 or 105 days was 
called Tonal-pohualli, or sun reckoning. Besides this division they 
divided the year into 18 months, and gave to each month 20 days, and 


* While this translation into English was in preparation, The Nation, New York, August 8, 
1878, prints an article, in which the claim is made that Senor A. Chavero, in the above-men- 
tioned pamphlet, has given us an interpretation of this Aztecan monument; that therefore, my 
claim to be the first interpreter of it, after Gama, is a mistaken assumption, and finally, that 
it is even particular and striking to what an extent the evidence of the learned Mexican scholar 
agrees, if not verbatim, at least substantially, with the contents of my Vortrag. 

My answer to these remarks has appeared in The Nation, of Sept. 19. 1878. The writer of 
the article, brought by this answer to an absolute silence regarding that latter imprudent 
and even odious insinuation, insists, however, on his statement that Senor Chayero has 
given an interpretation, and has his paply printed at the foot as my answer. 

This reiterated ciaim, I am forced to declare, against my best wishes, is a a I 
maintain what 1 expressed in the Vortrag. Senor Chavero, in continuation of his very in- 
teresting pages on the history of the Calendar cut in the stone, attempts, in the few addi- 
tional pages, to explain only a certain set of the hieroglyphics which claimed his main 
attention; as also A. von Humboldt did when he explained those engraved in the zone of the 
20 days. Neither of these scholars, however, has gone over the whole ground of the monu- 
ment, and endeavored. as I did. to prove that the whole sum of the multifarious symbols 
will turn out to be, so to speak, a text, the purport of which is a full representation of all 
those symbols which the ancient Mexicans used for their peculiar division of time, and which 
was chosen by the sculptor as an appropriate subject for the celebration of the lapse of the 
cycle in the year 1479 A. D. 

Now, if A. von Humboldt has given only a fragmentary interpretation of the stone, and 
never thouglit to call himself its interpreter, aud if no one has preferred his claim, I do not 
see why Senor Chavero, on the same ground of fragmentary research, is entitled to be called 
an interpreter of the Aztecan monument, : 

He does not refer to any authentic source when giving the symbols he speaks of the nu 
merical value, upon which he bases his chronological account; nor, being perhaps in want 
ot such sources, does he attempt to develop their meaning from their external aspect or the 
elements of which they are composed. An interpretation should never be permitted to fail 
of first establishing correct premises. : 

L earnestly desire that Senor Chavero, to whose kind services and friendly remittance of 
his valuable publications I am so largely indebted, will not feel hurt by the critical obserya- 
tions 1 was compelled to make on the last pages of his evidence of the Aztecan Calendar 
Stone. It was not he who called himself an interpreter of this monument, but his 
oficioso amigo, el articulista, 
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these 360 days were the foundation of their reckoning. Each month of 
20 days had a subdivision of four weeks of five days. <A certain 
number of years, 52, made what the Spanish writers erroneously called 
a Mexican century,—un siglo. Each year of this period or cycle of 
52 years had its particular name. When this cycle ended, the years of 
the succeeding cycle bore the same names. Finally, the Mexicans 
reckoned according to the periods of creation, of which they had four. 
The world was, according to their tradition, destroyed by the sun, and 
four times was again reconstructed by it. The first destruction was by 
war, the second by hurricane, the third by rain, and the fourth by a 
general flood. The traditions of the duration of these periods of crea- 
tion vary. The name of the year of creation is always the same; they 
called it a sacrificial knife,—J Tecpatl. ‘This year, J Tecpatl, forms the 
basis of all their chronological calculations. The Mexican system of 
the division of time is exhausted by this statement. Allow me now to 
make mention of the day which the Mexican astronomers are said to 
have interpolated after a lapse of four years, in order to make the 
length of the solar year more correct. This assertivn, first made by 
modern writers, is not upheld by a single authentic source. No Indian, 
no Spanish writer, no picture, no sculpture, gives any justification of 
such an interpretation. * This assertion is not even fortunate enough to 
belo.g to the class of well-grounded suppositions; it belongs to the 
class of learned fictions. 

The symbolic figures for the representation of each of these divisions 
of time we shall find expressed on this disc, and indeed engraved upon 
the zones, which are always laid concentrically around each other. Let 
us look first at the centre shield, which is formed by these zones. 

A face looks out of it, ornamented with all imaginable decorations. It 
has a neck-chain, ear-rings from the middle of which feathers depend; 
from the under-lip hangs down a tentetl, lip-stone, set with jewels; the 
forehead is surrounded by a fillet on which are two large jewels, and in 
the middle is a hieroglyphic symbol. If I do not mistake, the hair is 
represented braided in skeins. If we analyze the small symbol on the 
forehead, we shall find the name of the sun-god, Atonatiuh, expressed 
on it. Here, the tub with water in it, and drops springing out, is the 
Mexican symbol for water, ati, in the Nahuatl language of the natives. 
Above this water rises a disc whose margin is set with four small cir- 
cles. This is the emblem of the disc of the sun when seen in connec- 
tion with other objects. The sun was commonly called tonatiuh. If the 
sun-god was intended in his quality of destroyer of the world, and 
particularly as destroyer by the last great flood, this was expressed by 
the prefix Ati, and both words were blended together and called 
Atonatiuh. In view of this explanation of the name, it is easy to 
understand why the artist engraved the face with the lineaments of 
extreme old age. The eye-sockets are deep-sunken, deep wrinkles 
appear upon the forehead and the cheeks. The chin and jaws are lean 
and emaciated. The artist did not wish to represent the god asa bril- 
liant constellation, but as the creator, the giver, the divider of time; as 
the very oldest being that ever existed. We shall find him now sur- 
rounded by all the symbols of time. 

It is easy to recognize the above mentioned symbols of the day as 
expressed in 16 hours. It is evident that the four larger pointers 
indicate sun-rising,-meridian, sun-set and midnight. The subdivisions 
of 8 hours are marked by the smaller pointers, while the 16 hours are 
indicated by the small towers at corresponding distances. None of the 
painted pictures of the sun (and here is one) shows the subdivisions of_ 
eight hours expressed with small pointers, but in place of them you see 
the small towers. Therefore, we are entitled to recognize them as a 
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symbol of a subdivision into hours. You will still farther notice that 
each of these three dividers is placed on different concentric zones. 

Let us turn now to the symbols of the 20 days of the Mexican month. 
You will not find them in the broad zone which surrounds the centre 
shield, but in the next and smaller one, which is. composed of 20 small 
houses. You will find the picture for the first day, called Cipac, at the 
left of the apex of the pointer of the diadem, as we shall always find the 
series of days running towards the left. The bristling head of some 
nameless monster signifies the priest-mask of the astronomer who, as the 
story goes, interpolated the five days to the 360 of the old sun reckoning. 
They thus gave to the oldest of their calendar heroes the first place in 
the circle of days. -The second day, called Hhecatl, wind, is represented 
by the head of a crocodile with open jaws, and a fillet upon its head. 
‘The third day is called Calli, house, a Mexican house with flat roof. 
The floor, rear-wall, roof, ceiling, pillars and cross-beams are clearly 
defined. The fourth day is Quetzpalin, or lizard. The fifth, Cohuatl, or 
serpent. The sixth, Miquitzli, or skull. The seventh, Matzatl, a stag. 
The eighth, Tochtli, a rabbit. The ninth is Atl, water. The tenth is 
Itzcuintli, a hound. A. von Humboldt expresses surprise that this 
head is the only one in the entire zone which had its face turned to the 
right. He had seen it thus in Gama’s drawing,-but the original shows 
it in the same position as the rest. The eleventh day is Ozomatl, a mon- 
key. The twelfth is Ma/inalli, a creeping plant, a skull surrounded by 
this parasite,—the decoration of a hero fallen in battle. The thirteenth 
day is Acatl,a cane. This is a tropical bamboo, growing only in moist 
places, and therefore is represented standing in a tub; the bud breaking 
from its envelope of leaves, and thestalk are easily recognized. The 
fourteenth day is Ocelotl, the tiger. The fifteenth, Cozcaquauhtli, a king 
vulture. The sixteenth, Quauhtl, the eagle. The seventeenth, Ollin, 
a minature of the great centre shield, the destruction of the world. 
The eighteenth is Tecpatil, the sacrificial knife. The nineteenth is 
Quiahuitl, the head of the statue of the god of rain. And the twentieth 
day is Xochitl. a flower, with the water tub, the growing bud, the 
fruit, a kernel of corn and stamens... 

With these 20 representations of the days in an encircling ring, the 
unity of the idea of a full month is expressed. That these are indeed 
the symbols of the 20 days is more than confirmed by the many pictures 
which we possess in the Mexican Codices. It is interesting to observe 
that none of the painters or sculptors permit themselves to deviate 
from the once established type of expression, either in outline or in 
color. 

In the interpretation of the following zone, that of the squares with 
five points enclosed, and also with the other one around this, consisting 
of small Glyphs. there is more of difficulty. No picture or text can be 
found in accessible sources. In consequence of this lack of external 
evidence we must try to develop internal explanation of their meaning. 
Therefore let us first examine the construction and arrangement of their 
several parts. The zone of the squares is as you see interrupted by the 
main pointers, and thereby divided into four equal parts. Each of the 
parts consists of ten little houses. Each of these encloses five points. 
The prevailing idea that upon this-dise the ancient Mexican calendar is 
represented leads us to suppose that there was in the sequence of the 
squares, as well as in the numbers enclosed therein, a concealed calcu- 
lation which referred to the calendar. Let us see; now, what product 
we find by adding the given numbers. In each part are ten little houses, 
each with five numbers, therefore we obtain 50 for each part, and 200 for 
four of them. I frankly confess that I had no idea that the counting of 
the 200 numbers could be increased to 260, but Gama has shown me the 
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way. He says in his description. always so hastily written, regarding 
this important zone, the following: ‘* In it you find the ancient Mexican 
reckoning, — Metzlipohualii ; only 200 days are visible. You must look for 
the missing 60 under the pointers.” That sounds very artful. We 
cannot remove the pointers and look under them. If we could do that 
we certainly should not find the 60 days under them. Further explana- 
tion Gama does not give. But we will take this bare assertion as 
a hint whose meaning it is worth while to investigate more closely. Is 
Gama indeed right? and has the artist, forced as he was to show the 
pointers on the disc, demanded of the observer to look for the missing 
days in the places which he had to cover with the pointers? Now if 
these pointers take just as much room as is necessary for placing under 
them the 60 numbers, or what is the same, 12 small houses, then the 
reckoning must be right. Let us take a compass, therefore, and meas- 
ure how much space each leg of a pointer covers. We find it takes just 
the room of one and a half houses. One pointer thus gives room for 
three houses, or 15 numbers. Now as we have only four main pointers, 
we obtain room for 60 numbers. These 60, added to the 200 which we 
have already, gives a hypothetical total of 260 numbers. Now the 
Moon-reckoning, Metzlipohualli, has just as many days as we have 
found numbers here. It is, therefore, very probable that each number 
is meant to represent a day. 

But this is thus far only a supposition. It might be easily said that 
the reckoning was right merely by accident. Has not the artist himself 
given some certain indication that directs the observer to find the miss- 
ing 60 numbers under the pointers? Look at the cross-lines which have 
been drawn over the pointers; they are in exact continuation of the 
rings with which the zone is surrounded. The ring-lines reach exactly 
to the end of the foot of each pointer. We must not suppose them to 
serve an ornamental purpose. Such a purpose could only have been 
reached if the artist had drawn all the lines parallel with the contours 
of the pointers. But by drawing the lines across the pointers, he has 
certainly indicated his meaning that the zone of the squares is continu- 
ous under the feet of the pointers, and that the corresponding numbers 
are also concealed there. 

Still we are not certain whether these so found 260 numbers are really 
symbols of the 260 days of the moon’s reckoning. We shall be per- 
fectly sure if we discover besides these 260, the other 105 which com- 
plete the year of 365 days. 

And in what more fitting place than directly in the following zone, 
that of the Glyphs, may we expect to find the 105 missing days? The 
arrangement is, as you see, entirely as in the preceding zone. This 
zone is also divided into parts by the intervening pointers. But we 
perceive not only four but eight parts. The four little pointers have 
stepped between the main ones. The zone also has a new symbol, a 
Glyph, which, as it appears to ine, is an imitation of a kernel of maize. 
Evidently the days of the sun-reckoning should be different from those 
of the moon-reckoning. Consequently the different form of representa- 
tion is no stumbling-block. The principal thing is that the reckoning 
permits 105 such Glyphs to be found in the zone. Beginning to count, 
we find 10 Glyphs in each of the upper six divisions, and 5 in each of 
the two lower ones. This gives us 70 visible Glyphs. There are still 
85 Glyphs wanting for the completed number of the sun-reckoning. 
But we observe that the artist again demanded of us to imagine that 
the missing number is concealed under the pointers. He has drawn the 
lines of continuation of this zone also across the pointers, and not only 
over the four large ones, but also across the fonr smaller ones. Nay, 
he has even (and [ am afraid induced by very stupid advice), begun to 
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carve a Glyph on the surface of the evening (west) pointer, within the 
cross-lines. We are therefore certain of his intention for the continua- 
tion. Let us, as before, measure, to find how many Glyphs will go 
under the space of each foot of a pointer. We find the measure gives 
one and a half Glyphs. We have 16 such spaces, and therefore room for 
24 such Glyphs. These, added to the 70 which we have, give 94. If we 
weuld be consistent we must imagine 10 Glyphs more concealed by the 
feathers of the helmets, and we thus reach the sum of 104 Glyphs 
within the zone, divided into eight parts. Now we are in distress. We 
need not only 104 but 105 Glyphs, and without the discovery of this 
last one our entire speculation would be good for nothing. Wherever 
we look upon the monument this one single Glyph is nowhere to be 
found. 

Now, gentlemen, the artist must have been just as much at a loss to 
represent this last Glyph, as we are to find it. The number 105, an odd 
one, does not, as we see, easily allow itself to be divided among the 
eight divisions which are equal to each other. This was as clear to the 
artist as tous. But let us think how, if he had an intention to repre- 
sent 105 days of the sun in this zone, he could have done it? 

In order to help himself, he could have drawn the lower part of the 
circle, unnoticed by the eye of the spectator, a trifle larger, and thus 
have made room for the 105th Glyph, or he could have carved each of 
the Glyphs in the lower part of the circle a trifle smaller. But the cir- 
cles, as well as the Glyphs are uniform. He might have been able to 
put the missing Glyph between the openings of the lower large pointer, 
but he did not; he would thereby have defaced the symmetry of the 
whole monument. How did he help himself? In the theoretical expo- 
sition of the ancient Mexican division of time, I have made mention of the 
last five days of the year, the Vemotemt. In a carved representation of 
such a division of time as we have on this monument, these five highly 
interesting days ought not to be wanting. But if they are contained 
here, then our idea of the purpose which the artist had in his mind will 
not only be better corroborated, but we shall at the same time be obliged 
to admit that the artist was perfectly aware of the customary computation 
of 365 days ina year. Your eyes have, no doubt, before this, found the 
place where the artist brings to view the five Nemotemi days. Here! 
they are inserted over the large midnight pointer, between the two large 
lower tablets of the central shield. Now imagine this section, which is 
indeed nothing else than a portion of the double circle of the year, 
brought down, and the impression is created as if its central Glyph oc- 
cupied just the space where it is missing for the computation of the 105 
days of the sun, and in which place the artist did not trust himself to 
depict it, for reasons which I have already mentioned. In the strongest 
meaning of the words the artist has not finished his task. He demands 
that we accept the missing Glyph as standing with the Nemotemi. I 
think we can accept this proposition. He, as a true artist, has spoken 
more clearly by a hint than we could ever have supposed at the begin- 
ning. He was hard pressed, but he has extricated himself skilfully. 
How?” he thought, laughing, ‘I will leave you to guess!” 

Now, for the first time, we have aright to suppose the 260 numbers 
in the former zone to represent in reality the 260 days of the moon- 
reckoning. The numbers of each separate zone form the arithmetical 
complement of the other. Each, separately, gives us an insight in its 
own peculiar separation of the Mexican year, to wit, in the so-called 
moon-reckoning of the 260 days, and in the sun-reckoning of the 105 
days. . 

We have found, up to now, the symbols of the 16 hours of the day, 
those for the 20 days of the month, the month itself in the unity of the 
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day-circle. We have found besides, the sum of 365 days as they were 
divided into 260 and 105 days, and finally the five Nemotemis. We might 
ask besides for a representation of the division of the week. Now here 
itis. The 5 points in each square shall represent the week of five days. 

There remain still to be found representations of the 52 year cycle, 
and for the four eras of creation. 

We shall find the symbol of the cycles of the 52 years engraved in 
this last and broader zone which surrounds the entire disc. What is the 
proof of the symbol? We have an external proof of it by pictures in the 
so-called Mexican Codices. I have selected some for your inspec- 
tion. Here they are. (See the drawings for the collection of Kings- 
borough, Codex Vaticanus, pl. 91; Codex Boturini pl. 10; Codex Telle- 
rianus. pls, 6 and 8.) Compare these pictural paintings with those 
sculptured on the zone. You will find that they agree completely. In 
both a shaft*is sunken into a round hole out of which some involuted 
thing comes forward. We observe on each of the pictural representa- 
tions, that each is divided in halves, the one painted gray the other, 
red. We find the same division on this sculpture. What this symbol 
signifies becomes clear to us by the observation that on the painted 
tables, representing the years, we always find the same symbol after the 
lapse of 52 years. We find it always connected with the symbol of the 
52d year. In one place, in Kingsb. Col. Vol. V. Cod. Tel. page 150, 
pl. 8, it is accompanied by an explanatory text which says,—‘: This is 
the mark for the binding together of the 52 years.” In this way its 


significance as the symbol of the 52 year cycle is established, and an 


external proof is furnished. The internal proof proceeds clearly from 
an analysis of the symbol in its different parts. 

The shaft represents the stick for rabbing,—tetlaxoni, which, put in a 
round dise of dry wood, produces, by friction, the sacred spark, by 
twirling it round and round. The volutes are the smoke arising there- 
from, made red by the reflection from the kindled flame. 

For a better and more vivid understanding of the symbol, I will give 
you in brief words a description of the re-kindling of the sacred fire, as 
the chroniclers have transinitted it to us. 

The ancient Mexicans had a superstition that the sun-god would 
destroy the world in the last night of the 52d year, and that he would 
never come back. To prevail on him to remain, they offered to him of 
their own free-will the greatest sacrifices; not a human life only, but 
also on all their hearths and in all their dwellings and temples, they 
extinguished their fires. They left it to the goodness of the god to give 
them back this element so necessary to mankind. They broke all their 
household furniture; they hung black masks before their faces; they 
prayed and fasted; and on the evening of the last night they formed a 
great procession to a neighboring mountain. Arriving, there is found a 
man lying on a circular stone, who gave himself voluntarily as a sacri- 
fice to the god. Exactly at the midnight hour a priest thrust a knife into 
his breast, tore out the heart, and raised it towards the starry heavens 
with uplifted hands, while another priest laid a small, round block of 
dry, soft wood upou the open wound, and a third priest, springing on 
the stone and kneeling over the body, placed a hard stick perpendicu- 
larly on the block, which he then with his hands caused to revolve. 
This violent friction produced a spark which was caught up and was 
immediately carried to a neighboring funeral pile, whose rising flame 
proclaimed to the people the promise of the god to delay for a season 
the destruction of the world, and to grant to mankind a new lease of 
52 years of existence. Wherever among the nations in Asia Minor and 
other parts of the continent of Asia, the worship of the sun prevails, 
we read always of the same ceremonies at the periodical reproduction 
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of the sacred fire, but perhaps not with the same bloody rites as in 
Mexico. Three pictures showing the kindling of fire can be seen ') ona 
wooden board in the Codex Selden, pl. 10; *) the same procedure over 
the body of a serpent in Codex Laud, pl. 8, both in the Kingsborongh 
collection, and %) the same scene upon a human body in the Codex 
Veletri, Fol. 34. 

In this way the existence of the symbol indicating the larger division 
of time, the cycle of 52 years, is found to be represented on the 
monument. 

You will observe, within the upper part of the same zone, two other 
groups of sculptures, which give the idea of knots or loops. Such is 
indeed the case. What do they mean? After a close examination of 
the painted annals, it appears that this knetted loop is a second sym- 
bol, indicating the lapse of a cycle of 52 years. This symbol too, like 
the former, which represents the rekindling of the sacred fire, returns 
like it each time at the end of 52 years; and not closely connected, and 
underneath it as the former, but crowded in so imperceptibly that I only 
acquired the knowledge of its existence, when in the collection of 
Sqnier I saw a picture of Mexican annals where the artist had not 
crowded it in but had painted it separately underneath. Near it was 
written in the Nahuatl text the word Molpiynxihuitl,—translated it 
means the binding together of the years. We say, a century has 
elapsed,—the Mexicans said we bind the years together. 

The copies in both cases are, '), in Kingsborough Col., Cod. Boturini, 
pl 10; *), Codex Squier. I will mention at the same time that the Yuca- 
tecos, also the artists of the Palenque sculptures, have used the same 
knot as a symbol for a period which had elapsed. The discovery of 
these symbols and the establishing of their chronological signification, 
will be of value in the future, to throw more light on the history of 
Central American nations, as soon as we shall have secured more mate- 
rial for study. 

We now come to the last of the divisions of time,—to the eras. 
You will find their symbols represented on the four large tablets which 
are grouped around the head of the sun-god in a highly original manner. 
These eras, as I have said, were great cosmogonic epochs, about the 
duration of which the painters do not seem to have entirely agreed. 
The number of years indicated by them is various. It is sufficient for 
the moment for us to know that the first era (which is above the sun-god 
on the right hand) represents the destruction of the world by war. Tra- 
dition tells us that tigers went forth and broke the bones of men. 
The head of this tiger wears an ear-ring with a curled feather, and a tas- 
sel depends from the ring. ‘Che four numbers shown in this tablet do 
not signify dates of days or years. Four was the sacred number which 
appears every where, expressed in circles or lines where sun-feasts or 
objects particularly connected with them were concerned. You see 
this number, four, repeated in the three other tablets, and also ina 
larger form in the interstices at the sides of the tablets, and once more 
in the same manner at the right and left and close to the border of the 
medallion which incloses the head. But the symbol affixed to the upper 
tablet at the left, 1 Tecpatl (one sacrificial knife), is a genuine symbol of 
the day, probably signifying the very day in which the festival was cele- 
brated in memory of the first destruction of the world. The second 
tablet has the symbol for Zhecatl, or wind, in memory of the epoch 
when the world was destroyed by a hurricane. This epoch is separated 
from the first by the point of the diadem of the sun-god, and crowded 
in between these is visible an interesting smaller sculpture,—a wall 
with towers of varying size rent, and the crumbling and falling roof 
lifted by the wind. Observe the small symbol for the breath, or wind, 
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a tassel hanging from the side of the larger tower. The destroyed 
building therefore signifies the royal city. If, as I suppose, the 
destroyed building means calli, or house, and the round button on the 
roof means one, we should have before us the announcement of an estab- 
lished festival,—that of 1 calli. If we turn the dise half round towards 
the upper side, we recognise in the third tablet the head of the god of 
rain,—T/aloc. The world, it was said, had been destroyed for the third 
time by rain.. Rain drops flow down over the nose and the neck of 
the god. At the foot of this tablet is indicated the festival of 1 Tlaloc. 
In the last tablet you find the representation of the fourth destruction 
of the world, by a great flood. Nothing has more strongly led to the 
supposition that there might exist a connection between this American 
nation and those of the Orient than the communication which the 
natives at the time of the conquest had made to the missionaries, that 
such an event had occurred. A great flood, as they report, had inun- 
dated the world thousands of years ago. ‘Two persons, man and 
woman, the one Coxcox, the other Xochiquetzal by name, had saved 
themselves in a boat, and landed on the top of a mountain. After a 
time a vulture came witha bone in its beak. ‘ The destruction is still 
going on,” said Coxcox. But after a while a humming bird came with a 
flower in its beak. This was a sign that things on the earth were again 
produced. The pair alighted from their boat, and from them are de- 
scended the whole human family. This account is regarded in more 
modern times as a fabrication of the priests, and the pictures of it, 
which are in existence, are considered simply as inventions. (I will show 
you now sucha picture. It is from the work of Gemelli, ti giro del mondo, 
Vol. VI., and is taken from the so-called picture of the migration of 
the Aztecs. Out of a sheet of water there projects, as you see, the peak 
of a mountain; on it stands a tree, and on the tree a bird spreads its 
wings. At the foot of the mountain peak there comes out of the water 
the heads of a man anda woman. The one wears on his head the sym- 
bol of his name, the head of Coxcoxz, a pheasant. The other head bears a 
hand with a bouquet, xochitl, a flower, and quetzal, shining in green gold. 
In the foreground is a boat out of which a naked man stretches out his 
hands imploringly to heaven). Now, still under the impression of this 
picture. turn your eyes to the sculpture in the tablet. There you will 
find represented the flood, in a symbolic manner, by the accumulation of 
all those symbols with which the ancient Mexicans conveyed the idea of 
water,—'), a tub of standing water; *), drops springing out, not two as 
heretofore in the symbol for Atl, water, but four drops; *), the picture 
for moisture, a snail; *), above, a crocodile, the king of the rivers. In 
the midst of these symbols which all signify abundance of water, you 
will notice the profile of a man with a fillet, and a smaller one of a 
woman. There can be no doubt that these profiles indicate the Mexican 
Noah—Ovzcox, and his wife—Xochiquetzal, and at the same time the 
story of them, and the pictures representing the story have not been 
invented by the catholic clergy, but really existed among the nations 
long before the conquest. At the foot of the tablet stands the date of 
the day.—7 Ozomatl, or 7 apes. 

My task to furnish a proof that the disc contains a complete sculp- 
tured representation of the division of time which prevailed in ancient 
Mexico, is mostly completed. We have found the 16 hours of the day, 
the 20 days of the month, the 5 days of the week, the 365 days of the 
year, the 5 Nemotemi, the two subdivisions of the year of 260 days in 
the moon-reckoning and the 105 days in the sun-reckoning. the symbols 
for the cycle of 52 years in two different forms, and lastly the four eras. 

You will also ask me the signification of another zone—of that which 
lies between the zones of the sun-reckoning of the cycles. We will 
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call it the zone of the rain-god,—Tialoc. By the discovery of entirely 
analogous pictures in the painted annals ‘‘ of rain streaming from out 
of the clouds,” the explanation of the twelve sculptures resembling each 
other, is justified. Under each of these clouds discharging rain you 
will observe four drops falling on a bed of earth, represented by three 
furrows in which there lies a seed-corn. This was the mode of repre- 
senting cultivated land. In consideration that on the great sacrificial 
pyramid there stood not only, as you saw, the temple of the sun, but 
also that of the rain-god,-—-Tilaloc, the artist, on the occasion of the 
consecration of the pyramid, of the dedication of the sacrificial slab, 
brought also his homage to the rain-god, by a representation of the 
rain, the fertilizer of all things. 

But I have not yet completed my explanation of the disc of the sun. 
The zone of the cycles owes us still more important disclosures. We 
know only what each of these cycle-tablets means; not what all together 
signify. As the zone, Mefzlipohualli, would have remained unexplained 
if we had looked only at each small house by itself and not at the 
meaning of them regarded as a whole, so it is here. We shall have to 
count the tablets in order to solve the problem which it is evident the 
artist has laid before us in connecting them with each other. It is 
evident that they must be connected with each other, as a whole 
series of tablets, and consequently as a series of cycles or festivals. 
You see each of these tablets brought close to the border of the next 
one, in the same manner in which the artist represents, as you see by 
these tables of years, the years following each other on the tablets, and 
one tablet connected with the other. The connection and series of 
these tablets of cycles begins at the bottom, from the two heads deco- 
rated with helmets. Whom these heads represent I am unable to tell. 
The artist may have had in his mind to represent the discoverer and 
improver of the calendar of the sun. From them the zone goes round 
to the right and left and each half ends ina pointer above. These two 
pointers converge towards the picture between them, which crowns the 
whole disc. 

By counting the tablets, we find 12 on each side, and 24inall. Now 
if each of these tablets and the corresponding cycle includes 52 years, 
then 24 such tablets would express a total of 1248 years. What we 
have to do with these 1248 years has clearly been indicated by the artist. 
We must bring them into connection with the large tablet at the head of 
the disc, for nothing can be understood by the two pointers alone. 
Following them, we see the two semi-circles of cycles move to the right 
and left towards this tablet at the crown of the disc. But we shall only 
be able to discover the true meaning of this connection when we know 
what the symbol engraved thereon may signify. Nothing is easier to 
decypher. It is that of Acati, a cane, which we have become acquainted 
with as the symbol for a certain day. We see added to this symbol 
the number 18; consequently we read 13 Acatl. Now, as 138 Acatl 
is a well-known name for a distinct Mexican year, to wit, for the last 
year of acycle of 52 years, let us translate this year of 13 Acat/ into 
our own chronological language. To do this I simply refer, for I must 
be brief, to the authentic reduction tables which I can show and explain 
if itis desired. This year, 13 Acatl, changed into our corresponding 
year will give us A. D. 1479. 

A year engraved in such a place as this evokes from the beginning the 
supposition that it was intended to designate a time in which this work 
of art was made and consecrated to its public uses. We disperse all 
doubts if we call to mind the donor of this altar-dise, the king Arayacatl, 
of whom the chronicler, Tezozomoc tells us that, sickening in conse- 
quence of his feast of consecration, he lived but a year longer. The 
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reign of this king was from 1466 to 1480. You see, therefore, how 
reliable ts the report of the historian, {Tezozomoe, and that the symbol, 13 
Acatl, can not fairly be understood to signify the day 13 Acatl of the 
Mexican calendar, but must be interpreted by the year of this very 
same name, which year is found equivalent to ours, A. D. 1479.] Now, 
the connection into which the artist wished to bring these two semi- 
circles of cycles to the year A. D. 1479, was no other, as it seems, than 
to inform the observer that when, in this year, 13 Acatl, he carved the 
altar-disc, he had found mentioned in the annals 24 festivals of the 
re-kindling of the sacred fire. This, therefore, in our idiom, would 
signify that the Mexicans, in the year A. D. 1479, had a recorded 
national existence of 1248 years. For this reason, the beginning of 
their national era would be the year A. D. 231. 

It is not difficult for us to guess what particular historical event was 
meant to coincide with this date, if one is only familiar with all the 
traditions, the accounts of the missionaries, the collected labors of the 
chroniclers, and the explanations which have beeu made even so 
recently as the last century, relating to the history of the people of 
Anahuac I cannot go further into details, however interesting they 
appear tome. Only so much I may say: It is evident from the scru- 
tiny of all the mentioned authorities, that the annals indicate the middle 
of our third century as the time when the people arrived, who, coming 
from the three eastern harbors of Central America,—Tampico, Xica- 
lanco and Bacalar—penetrated into the interior of the country, killed the 
_giants who inhabited Cholula, and became, in Yucatan, Honduras, Chia- 
pas and Mexico, the founders and builders of those numerous towns and 
temples whose ruins we to-day behold with wonder. The disc, there- 
fore, with its chronological zone, should be considered one of the most 
reliable authorities on the earlier periods of ancient Mexican history. 
On the one hand it gives a historical date; on the other hand it con- 
firms one which long ago was only a speculation, and for that reason 
always regarded with doubt. 

The fifth zone, besides the mentioned dates of 1479 and 231 A. D., 
contains also those of 1063 and 1375 A. D. 

{Another question is still to be solved, namely, what use can be 
made of the symbols for the ligatures ? Each ligature was found to 
represent one cycle, and since we have two bundles of these ligatures, 
each of four symbols on the disk, the product of multiplying 8 by 52 would 
give asum of 416 years. Thus much, however, is clear, that these 416 
years were not intended by the artist to be added to the 1248 years. 
Had he so intended, we do not perceive why he should not have 
increased the number of the 24 tablets to 32 tablets at once. He would 
have found the room for them, if he had only sought it. In this per- 
plexity, the well known dates of written Mexican history will come 
to our aid, and lead us on a track, which very probably, will afford 
a reasonable solution of the problem. All chroniclers agree in 
speaking of the years date of a memorable event that occurred in the 
middle of the 11th century: that of the dispersion and ruin of a mighty 
and highly cultured race, which for long centuries had swayed the 
destinies of Anahuac, civilized the ancient indigenous race, laid the 
foundation of social, political and religious order, and built sumptuous 
palaces and temples. Yet this nation, at the epoch indicated, afflicted by 
drought, famine, pestilence, and also by domestic revolution, had 
given way to the irruption of other races, coming from the North of 
Mexico. Several Northern tribes, we are told, had come; one after the 
other, settled on the ruins of the former, and gradually adopted from the 
few and highly civilized remnants that civilization which anciently had 
formed its glory. The writers commonly give that ancient race the 
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name of the Jultecas, to the invading barbarians, that of Chichimecas, 
of which latter the Aztecs were those who came last, and who on the 
lonely island of the Tezcuco-lagoon. had sueceeded in building up the 
splendid town of Mexico-Tenochtitlan, and very soon arose to such a 
power, that the surrounding tribes, willingly or not, acknowledged 
their supremacy, 

Now, this total destruction of the so-called Tultecan Empire and the 
first invasion by Chichimecan tribes from the North, is generally set 
down in the chronicles under the year date of 1068 A. D. It is a round 
chronological number and will be found to bear the name of 18 Acatl. 
If we now incline to make use of this year’s date of the overthrow of 
the ancient Tultecan dynasty set down at 1063 A. D., and would add to 
this same date the sum included in the above mentioned eight cyclical 
ligatures, equivalent to 416 years, we should come to the year 1479 A. D. 
It was the date of the important national event, which could not have 
escaped the knowledge of the annal-painters, since we learned that they 
knew cnough of their ancient history to carry it back as far as 261 A. D. 
These 416 years, therefore, would represent the full epoch occupied by 
Chichimnecan history, from 1068 to the year 1479 of our Disk. 

Let us now follow this same train of thought and suppose that the 
artist, who was a Chichimecan by nation, but an Aztee by tribe, when 
he was writing history with his chisel on the Disk, had felt desirous of 
incorporating on it also a date of special interest to his tribe, the 
Aztecs, that of the foundation of the Aztecan dynasty, how could he do 
this better than in the way as it seems he actually did it? We allude 
to the peculiar circumstance of two tablets of rekindling the sacred fire 
severed froin the remaining series of tablets. ‘These two tablets, trans- 
lated so to speak into the language of numbers, represent two cycles, 
which give us the number of 104 years, It happened that exactly in 
the year 1479 two cycles had elapsed since the ascension of the first 
Aztecan king, Acampidetli, to the throne of Mexico. This memorable 
event in Aztecan history we find set down in the printed annals as the 
year 13 acatl, or 1875 A. D.) 

Much more might be said about the contents of this chronological 
zone, which will not escape the attentive observer, but I must refrain 
from giving more information just now. IL must refrain also from 


speakiug of the conclusions which might now be drawn from the estabe - 


lishing of so early historical data, in explanation of still earlier periods, 
dates, it is true, which have been indicated solely in the painted annals, 
T could make you acquainted with what might be understood by the date, 
X Calli, or 187 A. D., particularly in what year the earlier annals make 
mention of a great eclipse of the sun. Also, with regard to the date 
1 Tecpatl, about which the astronomers are said to have had a congress 
for the correction of the calendar, and which corresponds to the year 29 
before the birth of Christ. But I have already occupied your time and 
attention beyond the intended limits, and I close my lecture with my 
warmest thanks for the honor of so large an audience. 


Note by the Translator, 


Several references which now appear as foot-notes in the Vortrag, 
and the paragraphs of the text, in brackets, were supplied after 
publication, by Dr. Valentini, at special request, and in the interest 
of completeness, 

A short biographical sketch of the author may not be without interest 
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to his readers. Philipp J. J. Valentini was born at Berlin, Prussia, in 
1828. His father was a teacher of foreign languages, and he was early 
trained to philological pursuits. He was educated in the Lyceuin of Ros- 
leben and the Gyimnasium of Torgau, and st..died jurisprudence at the 
University of Berlin, where he was appointed auscultator of the Mammer 
gericht. Interrupted in this career by political disturbances, he was 
forced to enter the army. In 1854 he went to Central America with 
schemes of colonization. He found that the people of Costa Rica could 
give no account of the entry and settlement of their ancestors in that 
country; and in pursuit of information, in 1858 he returned to Berlin to 
discover historical material that might throw light on this obscure point 
of early Spanish colonization, The first vague results were presented 
in a dissertation on this question, for which he received the degree of 
Ph. VD. from the University of Jena, 

In 1861 Dr. Valentini revisited Costa Rica, with the intention of view- 
ing localities of conquest and discovery, and making researches among 
the archives of the five Central American Republics. There he estab- 
lished, in union with Dr. Streber, the first statistical office on a modern 
plan, and was sent by the governinent to assist at the foundation of the 
Atlantic province of Limon (Caribbean Gulf). He visited, in schooner 
and canoe, the west coast discovered by Columbus, Roatan Island, and 
as far as Bocadel Toro. He found that Columbus's reports of his fourth 
voyage from Jamaica were as complete as could be made by that perse- 
cuted navigator. Dr. Valentini was encouraged by the government to 
publish his investigations; but the German and the Spanish texts still 
remain in manuscript in consequence of a subsequent revolution in that 
country. 

In the course of his studies he arrived at the conviction that the con- 
quest could not be understood without research into the former history 
of the Indians, and that chronology is the backbone of the historical ac- 
count. Indian history is supposed to be written on stone, the copies of 
which are often of doubtful correctness. Therefore, Dr, Valeutini visited 
Guatemala to inspect the hieroglyphics of Palenque. He was not able 
to penetrate farther than to the Quiché ruins on account of sedition of 
the border Indians. To arrive at positive proof that a certain symbol 
found in the engravings of the named races represented that which the 
ancient races used for their century was his fixed purpose. Residing in 
Guatemala and San Salvador for some time, he completed his MSS. of 
the “Discovery and Conquest of the ancient Province of Castilla de 
Oro,” and a Geography of San Salvador” for the use of schools. 

In 1871, Dr. Valentini came to New York, and was able to pursue his 
studies of Indian hieroglyphics in the Mexican department of the Astor 
Library. He received from the Smithsonian Institution an original copy 
of a curious Central American slab, presented to that collection twenty- 
five years ago, from Tabasco, without explanation. He recognized this 
as the tablet which J. L. Stephens missed when he explored the 
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oratory. (Travels in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan, Vol. II, 
page 346). On this, the supposed symbol for the century is clearly ex- 
pressed by a knob. The same knob appears also in the Mexican painted 
hieroglyphics, and particularly on the Calendar Stone interpreted in the 
Vortrag herewith presented. One vertebra of the backbone of Indian 
history is now recognized. The skeleton can be reconstructed of 
the disjecta membra, from which important conclusions may be drawn. 
Dr. Valentini has prepared an essay and interpretation on some of the 
Palenque slabs, which contain, however, no history of that people, 
but were merely local temple records. He has been, and is Boe occu- 
pied in teaching languages as a profession. 


STEPHEN SALISBURY, Jr. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL MEETING, OCTOBER 21, 1878, AT THE HALL OF THE 
SOCIETY, IN WORCESTER. 


Tuer President, Hon. SterpHen Saispury, in the chair. 

The records of the semi-annual meeting in April were 
read and approved. 

Rev. Epwarp E. Hate read the report of the Council. 

Samuen F. Haven, Esq., Librarian, and NatwHanrer 
Paine, Esq., Treasurer, read their annual reports, which, 
together with that of Mr. Harz, were, on motion of 
Cuartes Drann, LL.D., accepted and referred to the Com- 
mittee of Publication. 

Dr. Samurn A. Green, in behalf of the committee 
appointed to procure the portrait of the President of the 
Society, submitted a report, which was accepted.* 

On motion of Hon. Ricnarp Frorsineuam, it was voted 
that an engraved copy of the portrait be inserted with the 
proceedings. 

Dr. Deane, in behalf of the committee to consider the 
financial system of the Society, made a report, asking to 





*This report, with the remarks of Rey. Dr. Ellis, Hon. George F. Hoar, 
and Hon. Stephen Salisbury, on the question of its acceptance, will be found 
in the APPENDIX. 
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be discharged from farther consideration of the subject, 
which report was accepted. 

Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., alluding to the great service 
rendered by the late Judge Tuomas in the development of 
the Society’s department of local history, moved that the 
alcove devoted to that subject take the name of “ Benjamin 
Franklin Thomas alcove of local history,” which motion 
was unanimously adopted. 

Rev. Epwarp E. Harz presented to the Society a copy, 
made by him at Geneva, in 1859, from Benicase’s MS. 
map of the Atlantic Ocean, dated twenty years before the 
sailing of Columbus, having “ Antilia” (? America) upon it. 

Mr. Haven, on behalf of the Building Committee, sub- 
mitted a report, and on motion of Hon. Grorax F. Hoar, 
it was voted that the report be accepted and placed on 
record, 

The report is as follows :— 

The Building Committee for the enlargement of the Hall of 
the Society, respectfully report as follows: 


The enlargement has been made by an addition of 51 feet in 
length on Highland street, and 46 feet in width. The exterior is 
constructed of pressed brick with brown freestone trimmings, in 
the same style as the original building. The plans and specifica- 
tions were furnished by Mr. Stephen C. Earle, Architect, and the 
work was performed under his inspection, and in our opinion it 
does credit to his taste and judgment. The rounding of the west 
end, to avoid intrusion on Highland street, and the portico on 
that street, remove the undesirable appearance of length. It has 
the useful appendage of a light and dry cellar. The first story 
is counected by an open staircase, with the library above. The 
new library, lighted by windows and a sky-light, has alcoves and 
galleries similar to those in the original library, from which it is 
separated and visibly connected by a glazed screen, and will 
hold nearly as many books. Messrs. Noreross, Brothers, were the 
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builders, and they performed their work with skill and thorough- 
ness, and their materials were entirely satisfactory. The contract 
was signed in March, 1877, and the building was finished by the 
first of January, 1878. The entire cost of it was $12,755.84, and 
the Building Fund shows an unexpended balance of $2,113.20, 
which will be sufficient to provide the heating apparatus. A con- 
venient hand elevator and gas pipes are furnished. It is expected 
that an arrangement will be made for using steam from the County 
buildings, with material advantage as to economy and greater 
security from fire. This last object is promoted by the isolation 
of the Hall, which has open spaces of 50 feet in the north, 100 
feet in the east, and 24 feet in the south and west. 


Mr. Srepuen Sariszoury, Jr., stated that he had received a 
long communication from Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon, to be 
read at this meeting, and also a manuscript from Mrs. 
Le Plongeon, giving an excellent account of the state of 
society and customs and habits of the people in Yucatan. 
These papers were, however, received too late for prepara- 
tion for this meeting, and Mr. Sarissury was authorized to 
prepare and submit them to the Committee of Publication. 

The Rey. Dr. Dexter and Rev. Gzorar S. Pare were 
appointed to collect the ballots for President, and reported 
that the Society had made unanimous choice of Hon. 
Stepuen Saxispury, who accepted the office. 

Rev. Dr. Extis, Dr. Drann, and. Judge Drwry were 
appointed a committee to report a list of the remaining 
officers to be chosen, for the action of the Society.. The 
report was as follows, and the gentlemen named were, by 
ballot, unanimously elected :— 


Vice-Presidents : 


James Lenox, Esq., of New York. 
Tion. Grorer F. Hoar, LL.D., of Worcester. 
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Council : 
Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Samvret F, Haven, Esq., of Worcester. 
Rey. Epwarp E. Hatz, of Boston. 
JosEpH Sarcent, M.D., of Worcester. 
Cuaries Dranz, LL.D., of Cambridge. 
Hon. Ricuarp Frorsinexam, LL.D., of Boston. 
Samvuet A. Green, M.D., of Boston. 
Srepnenx Sacispury, Jr., Esq., of Worcester. 
Hon. P. Emory Atpricu, of Worcester. 
Rev. Epwarp H. Hatt, of Worcester. 


Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 
Hon. J. Hammonp Tromeuit, LL.D., of Hartford. 


Secretary of Domestic Correspondence. 


Hon. Grorer Banorort, LL.D., of Washington, D. C. 


Recording Secretary. 


Col. Joun D. Wasuzurn, of Worcester. 


Treasurer. 


Narsanret Patns, Esq., of Worcester. 


Committee of Publication : 


Samvur, F, Haven, Esq., of Worcester. 
Rev. Epwarp E. Hats, of Boston. 
Cuartes Dranz, LL.D., of Cambridge. 
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Auditors: 
Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., of Worcester. 


Hon. Exsenezzr Torrey, of Fitchburg. 


Rev. H. M. Dexter, D.D., presented to the Society a 
copy of the Pedigree of Strangwayes and Morton, a subject 
which he had recently investigated in England. 

The Council recommended the following gentlemen for 
membership of the Society, and they were by ballot unani- 
mously elected: Frep’x P. Barter, C.M.G., Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor of British Honduras ; Epmounp M. Barton, Esq., of 
Worcester; Wut1am Cross, Esq., of Worcester; Hon. 
Cxrartes Deryens, of Worcester; Crarenpon Harris, Esq., 
of Worcester; THomas L. Netson, Esq., of Worcester ; 
Rey. Dr. Luctus R. Paier, of Cambridge; Prof. Cuar.es 
Rav, of Washington, D. O. 

Mr. Haven presented letters from Mr. Frepertc Kiwprr, 
of Boston, and Mr. Epwarp Kipper, of Wilmington, N. C., 
relating to the supposed discovery of ancient European 
interments found near Wilmington, which might possibly be 
those of “the lost colony” of Virginia history. 

The subject was referred to a special committee, and the 
chair appointed Mr. Haven and Mr. Hoar, as that com- 
mittee. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 


JOHN D. WASHBURN, 
Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Tuis anniversary of our Society had been looked forward 
to with unusual interest, and the more active members had 
hoped it would be an occasion for unbroken congratulation. 
But the unexpected death of Judge Thomas—one of the 
Vice-Presidents—at a period of his life when his vigor, 
spirit and wisdom, gave to us their very best fruits, changes 
an oceasion of joy into one of sorrow. No one looked 
forward with more interest than he, to the completion of 
the beautiful addition to the hall, made by the foresight and 
generosity of the President. No one was so well acquain- 
ted as he, with the plans and hopes of his grandfather, 
whom we recognize as our founder, nor with those slow but 
sure steps by which the Society has passed, in more than 
half a century, to the success which to-day celebrates. And 
no one would have brought to this occasion more cheerful- 
ness or hope, or made wiser suggestions for our future 
activity. 

Judge Thomas was born in. Boston, February 12, 1813. 
When he was at the early age of six years, his father’s 
family removed to Worcester, and here most. of his active 
manhood was spent. He transferred his law office from 
Worcester to Boston, about twenty years since, and after- 
wards resided in that city or its neighborhood. His home 
was first in Jamaica Plain, afterwards in Beacon street in 
Boston, and, for some years, he had a summer residence ~ 
by the sea-shore in Beverly, where he died, on the 27th of 
September last. 
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At a meeting of the Council held immediately after, 
some resolutions were passed which expressed our sense of 
the great loss to this Society. The bar of the Common- 
wealth, the learned Judges with whom he had been associa- 
ted, the pastor of the First Church in Boston, of which he 
was an officer, the Historical Society and other associations 
with which he was connected, have put on record their sense 
of bereavement and their estimate of his life and character. 
The Council may be permitted, now, before proceeding to 
the regular business of this meeting, which must be con- 
ducted without his ever-ready assistance, to say something, 
not so much of the varied achievements which have won 
for him respect so general, as of that moral power behind 
them all, which gave to his life its perpetual youth, cheer- 
fulness, courage, energy and success. 

He entered Brown University at the early age of thir- 
teen. Even then his companions noted the purity of life 
and intensity of purpose of the handsome, eager and amia- 
‘ble boy; and his resolution to do what was right, gave him 
easy triumphs in the studies of the place. He won, at 
once, the regard of Dr. Wayland, who so distinguished 
that college. For that great man’s instructions and affec- 
tion our friend was always grateful, and Dr. Wayland, on 
his side, always retained for him a warm admiration. The 
affectionate and conscientious traits of character which 
appeared in the boy, distinguished as well the young man 
starting on the most difficult period of life. His integrity, 
his sure sense of justice, and his resolution in action, all 
sprang from devout religious impressions, and, in those 
earlier days he contemplated seriously a course of study in 
preparation for the christian ministry. Although he pre- 
ferred to prepare for the bar, it may be truly said, that his 
service, whether rendered by Counsellor or Judge, has 
always been based on those same religious convictions and 
aspirations. ‘ Half a minister,” one of those nearest to 
him has been used to call him. In truth his whole life has 
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been an unbroken ministry of faithful devotion to the will 
of God and to the good of men. 

In those desolate days of a young lawyer’s life, when there 
are no clients and it seems a jest to speak of business, his un- 
flinching industry in study attracted attention as something 
fairly surprising. We who knew him in after life, know 
how eager that industry was, whatever the cause which 
engaged him. His employment of time was not so avari- 
cious but that he was always ready for companionship and 
society. He was too unselfish to steal from his friends that 
he might delight or advance himself. But his determina- 
tion to employ time completely, becoming at last a habit, 
gave him his remarkable control of whatever business he 
had in hand. At bottom it was a moral and not merely an 
intellectual victory. 

The lawyers have been the first to note that the value of 
his judicial decisions rests on his passion—for it was such— 
of recurring to first principles. Without pretending to 
analyze the charm of his conversation, we may certainly 
say, that the same passion appeared in his talk. You left 
him with a broader notion of life, a deeper sense of duty, 
and a more profound faith. That the results at which he 
arrived were prudent, practical and judicious, the command- 
ing position which he earned as counsellor, in a community 
which certainly believes in success, avouches. But the 
wisdom of his counsels did not spring merely from observa- 
tion of facts, or what is called the knowledge of mankind, 
but from his profound confidence in the eternal principles 
of life and duty. From these, as the fixed certainty, he 
took his “departure” when he began the solution of any 
problem. 

“ He was the youngest man who ever lived, and with the 
largest heart.” This is the true statement regarding him, as 
it has been made by one of his distinguished coadjutors upon 
the bench. <A thousand anecdotes could be told of his tender- 
ness; it exhibited itself with all sorts of people. He held 
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completely in check a quick temper, of the existence of 
which he was perfectly conscious, so that he could even joke 
about it, with a hand so firm that he never gave unneces- 
sary pain, whether in debate, at the bar, in the vivid play of 
his ready wit, or in the daily discussions of men’s character, 
which must come into the working lives of active men. 
When he used that quick temper, it was for the unveiling 
of hypocrisy or the rebuke of falsehood. 

Our own transactions and other publications testify to the 
love of letters, history and science, which he maintained im 
the midst of political life, and of the duties of a Judge and 
Counsellor. Using all his time, and using it well, he made 
time for reading and study outside of merely professional 
lines, and was fairly abreast of the age in many, even of its 
more intricate speculations. He gave fond personal atten- 
tion to the recent republication by the Society of his grand- 
father’s “ History of Printing in America.” Many papers 
from his pen, are preserved in our collections. His con- 
tributions to the literature of the law have been fitly 
noticed by his coadjutors. 

The University of which he was a pupil, honored itself 
and him—now many years since—by choosing him Chan- 
cellor. In that office he presided at the meetings of the 
trustees. His genuine interest in education, and his grati- 
tude to his Alma Mater made him a valuable member of 
her government. 

Even since the words were written, in which the Council 
thus hoped to put on record our sense of this loss, another 
ofticer of the Society—his near friend and contemporary— 
has also died. Hon. Henry Chapin, for many years Treas- 
urer, died in this city a week ago yesterday, in the 68th 
year of his age. The important offices, political and 
judicial, which he has filled, and filled so well, testify to the 
respect with which the community regard him; a respect 
which has already been evineed by public testimonials of 
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love and esteem. In these testimonials the Council and 
the Society sadly join. : 
For the last twenty years of his life, he filled the very 
important trust of the Judge of Probate of this large 
County. His immediate predecessors, of whom Judge 
Thomas was one, had, like him, been officers in our 
Society. It is delightful to think of a man with the 
admirable traits of character of Judge Chapin, as repre- 
seuting in the concrete, the tenderness, justice and sympathy 
of the commonwealth, in her dealings with her citizens. 
All the wisdom of the trained lawyer is well nigh worthless 
there, unless he who administers these great trusts is 
patient, tender and true. It is said of our friend, who has 
now died, that the adjustment of half the estates in this 
county has passed under his eye since he was in office. It 
ay therefore be said, that lis administration has been such 
half the people in the county will hear of his death as 
abi, that of a personal friend. For he carried to 
ekg sinks personal integrity, but an unselfish 
€ eee which made him willing to be 
, where he could serve his brother’s 
eid welfare. His standard in 
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the navigating section of the country, became its manu- 
facturer. 

Losses from the number of our active officers as severe as 
these, prevent us from regarding this meeting as the joyous 
festival to which they and the other members of the 
Council had looked forward. But we can still congratulate 
the Society on the great step forward, which is to-day made 
so evident, in the completion and occupation of the new 
hall,—a step in which the friends of whom we have spoken 
heartily rejoiced. This memorial of our progress itself gives 
us the means for wider study and farther progress. As 
we meet, the Society has an opportunity to see how great is 
the enlargement and improvement of the building made by 
the generous and wise provisions of the President. The 
capacity of the Library is doubled, and every facility 
for study enlarged in the same proportion. In accordance 
with the vote of the Society last year, somé of the members 
have persuaded the President to sit to Mr. Huntington, 
the distinguished President of the New York Academy of 
Fine Arts, for his portrait. The Society has an opportunity 
to see his success to-day. So long as the picture shall hang 
above us it will remind us of the care and generosity united 
which have done so much to place the Society in the hon- 
orable position which it occupies. 

The last public address made by our late Vice-President 
was at an occasion profoundly interesting to the Council 
‘and to the resident members of the Society. A proper site 
having been obtained in the Rural Cemetery in this city, the 

body of Isaiah Thomas, the first president of the Society, 
was removed from the burial place on Mechanic street, now 
disused. The monument constructed by his direction was 
also transferred to mark this new tomb. The arrangements 
-and charges of this transfer were assumed by the City of 
Worcester, by the Masonic Fraternities, and some of the 
members of the Society resident here. On this occasion 
Judge Thomas was present, and in the afternoon he made a 
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short address, passing in review some of the more remark- 
able circumstances of the life of the Revolutionary patriot. 
President Salisbury, with the Council, attended these cere- 
. monies in honor of our founder, and made an address as the 
5 fit acknowledgment by the Society of its obligations to 


that remarkable man. We propose to print this address as 
another testimony of our gratitude to him. 
The report of the Librarian, and the report of the . 
Treasurer, which form parts of this report, will inform the 
Society as to other points of our history since the semi- 
annual meeting. 

We have to record the deaths of four other gentlemen, 
members of the Society, each distinguished in his work and 
life. At the period of that meeting we had already lost 
from our number Dr. Berendt, the distinguished student of 
7 oP Maya language, maggh we were not yet cones of 












_ ou Hermann Berendt was born November 12, 
pee of Dantzic, Prussia. He was educated in 
s of Dantzic and Konigsberg, and entered 
sa the latter place in 1838 as a student of 
nfterwards continued his studies at. the 
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quished the medical profession, after twenty years of con- 
stant practice, and dedicated himself entirely to pursuits in- 
natural history, geography, archzeology and ethnology; his 
specialty being the study of the tribes and languages belong- 
ing to the Maya family. From time to time Dr. Berendt 
returned to the United States, where he remained for a year 
or longer, examining, and sometimes copying, such docn- 
ments bearing on his particular studies as he found in the 
public and private libraries of this country. In 1866, he 
visited the almost unknown region of Lake Peten, in Guate- 
mala, the seat of the Itzaes, who were not brought under 
Spanish rule before the year 1697. Dr. Berendt has 
described his visit to Lake Peten in the Smithsonian report 
for 1867. On this occasion he adopted a small boy of the 
Lacandon tribe, José Sabino Ue, who accompanied him 
afterwards on one of his visits to the United States. While 
living among the Lacandones, he induced them to settle in 
society, and give up their isolated dwellings in the woods — 
for village life. His exertions in this regard were highly am 
appreciated by the government of Guatemala, the Spanish — 
and native authorities having in vain endeavored to bring 
about this result. Dr. Berendt visited the United States _ 
for the last time during the centennial year, ; 
occasion he eee in New York, before 
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| closed: he died on the 12th of April of this year, in Guate- 
| mala City, at the age of sixty. 

The number of a Berendt’s publications is compara- 
tively small. He contributed articles to Petermann’s Geo- 
graphische Mittheilungen and other German periodicals. 
He also published articles on various subjects in the Spanish 
| language, which he wrote with ease and clegance. Among 
them may be mentioned: Los Lscritos de D. Joaquin 
/ Garcia Icazbalceta (Mérida, 1870); Los Trabajos Lin- 
4 gitisticos de Don Juan Pio Perez (Mexico, 1871); £7 
Ramie: Tratado del Cultivo y Noticias de esta Planta 

(Mérida 1871); Cartilla en Lengua Maya—a spelling- 
book for Maya children (Mérida, 1871). In 1869, the 
American Ethnologicai Society published his ‘ Analytical 

Alphabet for the Mexican and Central American Lan- 
guages.” By far the most important results of Dr. 
-__ Berendt’s long-continued labors are still unpublished. His 
ve dictionary of the Maya language, forming a manu- 
volume of 2,500 quarto pages, was ready for the 
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complements so usefully the instruction received from books 
and men learned in them. It was while professor in the 
academy that he began those observations and experiments 
in electricity which have distinguished his name. From 
that post he was promoted to the position of Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Princeton, in 1832. In 1846 he was 
appointed principal executive officer of the Smithsonian 
Institute, and in that charge he has resided in Washington 
until his death. He is the author of thirty reports giving 
the annual history of that institution, and of a series of 
essays on meteorology in the Reports of the Patent Office. 

The great discovery which called the attention of the 
world to his observations was that by which he magnetized 
soft iron at a distance by a galvanic battery of intensity. 
He also invented the first machine moved by the influence 
of electro-magnetism. 

He died on the 13th of May, at Washington. 

Evert Augustus Duyckinck, the son of Evert Duyckinck, 
a leading publisher early in this century, was born in the 
city of New York, November 23, 1816. He was edu- 
cated at Columbia College, graduating in 1835. He 
studied law in the office of John Anthon, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1837. His tastes and associations 
inclined him to a literary life. After an extended tour in 
Europe, he returned to New York, and in December, 1840, 
commenced, with Cornelius Matthews, a new monthly peri- 
odical, entitled “ Arcturus, a Journal of Books and Opin- 
ion,” which was continued through three volumes, closing in 
May, 1842. To this work he contributed essays, articles on 
old English authors, and reviews. 

Mr. Duyckinck, in the early part of 1847, entered upon 
the editorship of “The Literary World,” a new weekly 
review of books, the fine arts, etc., which, with the excep- 
tion of an interval of about a year, during which the work 
was conducted by Charles Fenno Hoffman, was carried on 
to the close of 1853. At the close of this publication, Mr. 
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Duyckinck and his brother were united in a work to which 
their familiarity with the authors of the day formed a use- 
ful preparation. “The Cyclopedia of American Litera- 
ture” was committed to their hands, and for about two 
years exclusively occupied their attention. The first edition 
appeared in 1856, and ten years afterwards a “ Supplement” 
was added by its senior editor. 

Mr. Duyckinck, in 1856, edited a volume entitled “ Wit 
and Wisdom of the Reverend Sydney Smith.” In 1862 he 
wrote the letter-press to the “ National Portrait Gallery of 
Eminent Americans,” issued by Messrs. Johnson, Fry & 
Co., New York, in two volumes, quarto. He also edited a 
contemporary “ History of the War for the Union,” in three 
quarto volumes; a “ History of the World,” in four vol- 
umes, mainly arranged from the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ;” 
and an extensive series of Biographies of ‘“ Eminent Men 
and Women of Europe and America,” in two volumes, 
quarto, all for the same publishers. 

Among other miscellaneous literary productions, Mr. 
Duyckinck edited, with a memoir and notes, “ Poems 
Relating to the American Revolution, by Philip Freneau, 
New York, 1865;” and the American edition of “ Poets of 
the Nineteenth Century.” He was also the author of a 
“ Memorial of John Allan;” and Memorials of Francis L. 
Hawks, D.D., Henry Theodore Tuckerman, John David 
Wolfe, and ™ ames William Beekman. 

Mr. Duyckinck’s cheering hospitality, and his saute 
ance with letters, made his house the resort of literary 
men. He had a choice library which will be preserved in 
the invaluable collection of our Vice-President, Mr. Lenox. 

John Wingate Thornton, Esq., a well-known member of 
the Suffolk bar, and widely known for his antiquarian and 
historical researches, died at the residence of his brother, at 
Oak Hill, Maine, on the 6th of June, after a long and severe 
illness of seven months’ duration. He was born in Saco, 
August 12, 1818, and was descended from some of the 
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most eminent families among the early settlers of Massa- 
chusetts and Maine. The Rev. Thomas Thornton, first 
minister of Yarmouth, in the old Plymouth colony, was his 
most remote. paternal ancestor in this country. 

Mr. Thornton was educated at the Thornton Academy in 
his native town, now city, and pursued his professional 
studies at the Harvard law school, and subsequently in the 
law office of his uncle, the late Gov. Fairtield, of Maine. 
He entered on the practice of his profession in Boston. 

An early bias for antiquarian and historical inquiries led 
him to acquire a profound knowledge of our early New 
England history. For more than twenty-five years he has 
been known to the public by his writings on these subjects. 
During this period he has contributed valuable articles to 
the collections of the Maine Historical Society, the New 
England Historical Genealogical Register, the Historical 
Magazine, and to various literary periodicals. 

His “Landing at Cape Ann” and some other writings 
and addresses appeared in single volumes. 

Mr. Thornton was one of the founders of the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society, and was the last sur- 
vivor of the first incorporators of that association. He 
was vice-president of the American Statistical Association, 
and also one of the vice-presidents of the Prince Society, 
positions which he had filled for many years. 

At the time of his decease, Mr. Thornton was preparing 
for publication, at the request of the Maine Historical 
Society, a volume of its collections, to contain the “ Tre- 
lawney Papers,” with illustrative notes. These valuable 
manuscripts, more than one hundred and fifty in number, 
were discovered in England, through his ageney, some 
years since. They relate to the early plantation on Rich- 
mond’s Island. But for his illness they would have been 
published before now. 

At every successive meeting of the Society, for several 
years past, interesting references have been made to the his- 
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tory of our South-western States, which remind us how 
large a part of the earliest records of our history are still in 
the Spanish language, and preserved in Spanish archives. 
A. series of interesting discussions, not yet completed, as to 
the first discovery of the Golden Gate and the Bay of San 
Francisco, need not be here resumed. Indeed, the energy 
and skill of our historical friends in California are such, that 
we may rely upon them that the large collections of Spanish 
documents in their own State, in the City of Mexico, and 
in Spain, shall give up all that is of value for their early 
history. 

The Council, however, wish to call the attention, especially 
of our younger members, and of those who have facilities 
for travel, to the very large materials for our history which 
exist in manuscript in the territories of Arizona and New 
Mexico, in the States of Colorado and Texas, in the older 
libraries through the Republic of Mexico, and especially in 
the City of Mexico, in Spain, and in the archives of the 
Propaganda and other religious establishments at Rome. 
We are accustomed to speak of this nation as of English 
origin. But we ought to recollect, by this time, that more 
than one half our territory has been recognized, on the map 
at least, as under the dominion of the crown of Spain. This 
part includes many regions which at this moment attract spe- 
cial interest, under those economic considerations which com- 
mand the attention of all the world, as well as that of the 
historians. Much of their early history, and that, too, an 
important part of it, is to be sought in documents, yet 
unedited, in the Spanish language. Not to speak of Cali- 
fornia, because the early history of that State is in such 

| good hands, we have in the history of Arizona, a series of 
questions of the first interest and importance. The finan- 
cial world has not yet rallied from the effects of that enor- 
mous production of silver from our own mines, which in 
a single year added fifty per cent. to the amount of silver 
produced in the same year from all other sources. The 
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financial world will do well to prepare itself for a much 
larger annual production of silver, when the opening of our 
railroads through Arizona shall give the same facilities to 
explorations there, which the Union Pacific road has given 
to the Comstock and other mines. Perhaps sufficient 
attention has not been given to the fact that the extreme 
cheapness of silver at this moment is in a certain measure 
due to the ease with which it can be sent to market. Even 
in Humboldt’s day, a considerable part of the charge for 
furnishing silver to the world from the Mexican mines, was 
in the cost of the conducta with its escort of troops, which 
carried it to the sea. Long since Humboldt’s time such 
charges have been necessary. But, with the introduction of 
the Railway—running in many cases to the mine itself 
—and with that firm government which belongs to the 
same order of civilization as the Railway, silver may be 
cheaply forwarded by the express companies, and is even 
sent as third class mail matter by post. The reduction in its 
cost, thus effected, before it arrives at the regions of its 
circulation, is not inconsiderable. Arizona, even in the 
short period when it sent any tribute to the Spanish crown, 
was recognized as a region of great mineral wealth. Mines, 
abandoned when the Indians re-assumed their sway, in the 
middle of the last century, are now awaiting new explora- 
tion. And, so soon as the products of such mines come 
into competition with those of Virginia City, the world will 
be obliged again to readjust its standards of the value of 
silver. 

Of this ample supply of silver, full notice has been given 
to the world. Humboldt, writing more than half a century 
ago, said :— 

“In general, the abundance of silver in the chain of the Andes 
is so great, that when we reflect on the number of mines which 
yet remain unworked, or which have been only partially explored, 
we are tempted to believe that Europeans have hardly begun to 


enjoy that inexhaustible fund of riches enclosed in the New 
W orld.” 


bo 
Or 


And again :— 


“Europe would be inundated with precious metals if she 
worked at the same time, with all the means offered by the 
perfection of the art of mining, the mines of Bolanos, of Som- 
brerete, of Batopilas, of Rosario, of Pachuco, of Moran, of 
Zultapec, of Chihuahua, and many others which have an old 
and just celebrity.” 


These mines are nothing compared with the works now 
earried forward in Nevada. 

A more distinct mineralogical statement was given by 
Duport about forty years since. 

“'The argillaceous, talcose, chloritic schists, the diorite—some- 
times the older of the calcareous schists—and more rarely the 
porphyries are traversed by veins of quartz which often contain 
metallic sulfurets. When this happens, it is rare that sulfurets of 
silver are not found. These formations are now rare, on the sur- 


-face, in the neighborhood of Mexico, but they are found oftener 


in trachyte and porphyritic masses as we go towards the north. 
Nearly everywhere where they appear, there have been explora- 
tions more or less importaut. But, after we cross the principal 
chain towards the Gulf of California, they do not appear at 
isolated points alone; all the western side of the Cordilleras is 
composed of these metallic rocks streaked with the same veins of 
quartz over an immense space. This is to say that the mines 
worked for three centuries are nothing in comparison with those 
which still remain unexplored.” 

This was written before the discovery of the Nevada 
mines. M. Duport adds: “The time will come, sooner or 
later, when the production of silver will have no other limit 
than that imposed by the depreciation, always increasing, of 


its value.” 


The first exploration of Arizona and the neighboring 
region, of which we have record, is that made by that 
distinguished liar Father Marco de Niga, in 1539. Travel- 
ling with Dorantes, one of the survivors of Devaca’s 
expedition, who traversed the continent before 1538, from 
the gulf to the Pacific, de Nica visited the territory now 


_ known as Sonora and Arizona. When he returned, he 


brought such marvellous stories of the seven cities of 
Cibola or Cevola, as brought back the memories of the 
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“Seven Cities” of Romance. Mendoga, Viceroy of Mexico, 
sent Vasquez de Coronado to test the friar’s discoveries, and 
we have Coronado’s manly report. It is preserved, very 
fortunately, in Hakluyt, where it is taken from Ramusio. 
Hakluyt copies also Gomara’s additions to the narrative. 

After a march of three months from St. Michael’s in Ouli- 
acan,* north and north-east, they traversed a desert of which 
de Niga had warned them. The way through the desert “is 
a most wicked way, at least thirty leagues and more, because 
the mountains are inaccessible.” After the thirty leagues 
they met with friendly Indians, and in a day or two arrived 
at a town which Coronado accepted as the Cibola of 
de Niga, and which he called Grenada. 

He says that the “cities” were not wrought with tur- 
quoises, lime or brick, as the Friar had stated, but that they 
were made up of excellent good houses, of three or four 
lofts high, with good lodgings and fair chambers, and lad- 
ders instead of stairs. The seven cities were within four 
leagues of each other, and all together made the Kingdom 
of Cibola. From Cibola, one of his parties went west- 
ward to the sea, which he supposes to have been one 
hundred and fifty leagues west. Coronado kept on, to a 
region which he accepted as Quivira. It was in the 
latitude, forty north, with grass, plums, mulberries, nuts, 
melons and grapes, but without cotton. The people dressed 
in ox-hides and deer-skins. Coronado died after two years 
of such adventures. His reports displeased the Viceroy 
and were in eyery way so unsatisfactory that no attempt at 
colonization followed. The Indians of all the tribes showed 
no willingness to be conquered or absorbed. The fact 
remained, however, which seems to have been always 
remembered in Mexico, that when Montezuma and the 
princes of his court were asked where their silver came 
from, they always answered that they received it from the 
north and the north-west. 


*The San Miguel of modern maps, in Durango. 
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In Torquemada’s History of the Indies, there oceurs the 
following account of this expedition, for which he seems to 
have had some other material than Coronado’s letters :— 


“This occurred between the years of 1539-1541. The cause 
of the ill success of Francisco Vasquez Coronado’s expedition, 
as well as the failure of the fleet, and the reason he did not find 
what he sought, was his spending so much time near the South- 
ern Sea and toward the west; for if he had turned to the north, 

and had reached the latitude of 36°, he would have found great 
numbers of inhabitants, and would have seen what our friars saw ; 
and if he had passed by the plains of Cibola, Tiguex and Quivira, 
and the valley of Sonora, where he found many cows, which 
belonged to the inhabitants of those regions. 

Francisco Vasquez encamped with his army on the plains of 
Cibola, and they remained there more than a year. Meanwhile 
he, with three hundred men, explored the surrounding country, 
but wherever he went he found only a scanty population. He 
remained six months in this exploration; and at a distance of 
three hundred leagues from where the army was encamped, he 
was told by the Indians who inhabited these deserts, that at a 
distance of ten days’ further march there lived people who were 
dressed like ours—and came thither by sea—and brought great 
ships thither; and that they shewed by signs that these people 
used cloth and dresses like our Spaniards. But he did not go to 
these people to ascertain these things, lest those whom he had 
left in camp should be troubled, and used what time he had in 
returning to them. [p. 610.] 


-_ . 
























Even when Humboldt wrote, as late as 1803, some 
diseredit seems to have attached to Coronado’s account of 
houses four stories high. These accounts however, now 
make it certain that he visited the valleys of the Gila and 
Colorado, nor could a better account be given of the 
Pueblo Indians, as they now exist, than in the words of his 
old narrative. For us the most interesting question con- 
nected with Coronado’s expedition, relates, not to him or 
his men, but to the horses which they rode. In the 
explanation of Dudley’s map of Drake’s diseoveries on the 
coast, made only thirty-eight years after Coronado’s jour- 
ney, Dudley says, “-they found many wild horses, with the 
greater surprise, because the Spaniards had never seen 
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horses in America.” Now the current theory with regard 
to the American horses of the west, is that they descend 
from horses introduced by the Spaniards. It is difficult, 
however, to believe, that from Coronado’s expedition, 
enough stallions and brood mares were permitted to escape, 
to breed in the wilderness, the “many wild horses” which 
Drake found five hundred miles away, on the sea-board, only 
a generation after. 

Coronado’s party consisted of one hundred and fifty 
horsemen, with twelve spare horses. He had also two 
hundred foot, and swine, sheep and other provisions.* Of 
the sheep and lambs he lost all but twenty-eight before he 
left the Gulf of California. Ten or twelve horses died in 
the same time. 

It is also observable that Coronado noticed that the 
Indians of Cibola and Quivira then used dogs for burden. 
These Indians certainly had no horses then, nor had they 
forty-two years after this time—three years after Drake left 
the coast. The writer of this report ventures the sugges- 
tion that, at that early period, the horses of America were 
working their way southward from the north-west, on the 
west of the Sierras, and that they had been introduced by 
some independent route from eastern Asia. 

Near the end of the century, forty years after Coronado, 
the lost cities of Cibola were brought to light again. In 
1581, Espejo, a Spanish gentleman of fortune, organized a 
large expedition, with which he explored the whole valley 
of the Rio Grande, which now parts us from Mexico. He 
went very nearly or quite to the site of the present city of 
Santa Fé. The site of the city of Acoma which he visited, 
on arock three hundred and fifty feet high, is perfectly iden- 
tified now. It was then said to be a city of six thousand 
people. In the United States census of 1860 it still 


*See Herrera, Decade IV., Book IV., chap. 5. Herrera, who must have seen 
the original documents, seems to give some details not in Coronado’s letters. 
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appears, as now counting a population of nine hundred 
and six. These citizens of the United States are of 
the same race as those who welcomed Espejo. Espejo 
visited the Zuni, who still retain their name, and also 
emerge from those semi-mythical accounts in the serried 
tables of our census. Their Pueblos are placed by the 
Hayden survey about the latitude of 35° north, and longi- 
tude 109° west. 

Great interest was excited in Spain by Espejo’s dis- 
coveries. Before 1594 the Jesuits had established missions 
in the regions traversed by him, and in 1595 the Viceroy 
sent Juan Ofiate to plant colonies in the valleys of the Rio 
Grande. One of these colonies was planted near Santa Fé, 
which is therefore, after St. Augustine, the oldest town in 
the United States; antedating Jamestown by more than 
ten years. From the colonizing of this valley the Spanish 
settlements of Texas followed. 

It was not till 1670 that the Spaniards obtained any hold 
at the west in the valleys of the Gila or Colorado. Euse- 
bio Francisco Kino, a professor of mathematics in Ingol- 
stadt, in Bavaria, had made a vow, when he thought 
he was at the point of death, to undertake the work of a 
missionary. 

In that capacity, as early as 1658, he visited Arizona as a 
Jesuit brother. In 1670 he set out on a mission on the 
River Gila from Sonora, the province south of it, and in 
1672 he established a mission among the Yaquis. In seven 
years time the Jesuits had established five missions there, 
and their establishments gained such success that the 
Pimeria, as the region in which they worked was called, is 
spoken of among the writers of those days, who are prais- 
ing the Jesuits, much as Paraguay used to be described. 
Kino was himself a good mathematician and left some 
accurate observations of latitude. He was constantly writ- 
ing home to ridicule the habit of the map-makers, who 
represented California as an island. But it was long before 
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they would take counsel from Jesuit science. He died in 
1711, having himself baptized—it is said—‘ more than forty 
thousand infidels.” It would seem that there are still 
standing church edifices, seme parts of which must have 
been built under his direction. His successor was Augus- 
tine de Campos. But the lethargy which had settled upon 
Spain showed itself first of all in the extremities. The 
accustomed supplies were not forwarded to the outlying 
settlements. The Indians of Arizona themselves, left to 
administer the mingled functions of priest. and civil officer, 
fall back gradually into the habits of savage life. At last, 
in the intrigues of Europe, Choiseul and Aranda succeeded 
in convincing Charles the Third of Spain, that the Jesuit 
Brotherhood had circulated slanders about his birth. He 
signed a decree on the 25th of June, 1767, by which the 
Jesuits were expelled from Mexico. Their slight supervis- 
jon over Pimeria ceased, and from that moment, till the 
explorations made in our own generation, Arizona was an 
unknown land to the civilized world. Its independence of 
Europe antedates by nine years, that of the rest of the 
United States. 

*The printed authorities from which this very brief outline 
is taken, are very few and are well known to the Society. 
Hakluyt copied from Ramusio and Gomara all they knew 
about Coronado’s expedition. He also found, in a strange 
place, in Mendoza’s history of China, the full and curious 
narrative of Espejo’s discovery of New Mexico. One is 
tempted to think, indeed, that the Spanish government did 
not mean to have this narrative slip out, and that it was 
copied and printed by some oversight. From some editions 
it is omitted. The Spanish government has just now pub- 
lished a magnificent quarto under the title “ Cartas de 
Indias Publicadas por Primera Vez.” Among these is a 
fac-simile of an old map of the American coast, the date of 
which is not given, but which belongs at the end of the 
sixteenth century. It resembles very closely the vellum 
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map of the date of 1580, number 137 in the Munich 
collection, described by the present writer at our meeting 
here five years ago. And the suggestion may be made that 
these maps contain all that was known by Menendez and 
Marquez in 1573—the loss of whose materials is deplored 
by Mr. Kohl.* On this map just now published, the name 
“ New Mexico” appears, and it is probably its first appear- 
ance on-any map. A city is represented surrounded by a 
lake, with the legend “conivas lacus,” and the memoran- 
dum “quere star a 34 grados.” This was the latitude at 
which Espejo placed, nearly correctly, the city of Acoma. 

It can hardly be doubted that in the archives of the 
Propaganda and in those of the Franciscan brethren, who 
on the eastern side of the Sierra succeeded the Jesuits, may 
be found important materials for the history of New 
Mexico. In the archive rooms of San Antonio and Austin, 
the writer has himself seen and used the Spanish docu- 
ments, preserved with great fulness of detail, which illus- 
trate the period, comparatively recent, of the settlement of 
Texas. The successful rebellion of 1680 in New Mexico, 
destroyed all papers there prior to that date, but researches 
in Santa Fé and in other old settlements, for documents 
later than that time, will undoubtedly reward the explorer. 
Gentlemen who have a few weeks of leisure, may well 
remember that in a fortnight a traveller may now go from 
Worcester and see the fires of the Aztecs still burning. 
With the completion of the railway to Santa Fé next 
Spring, such an excursion will be even more simple. 

Judge Oozzensf cites from papers in the Custom-house at 


* Maine Historical Society, 2nd series, Vol. I., page 472. 

+ Since this report was read, Judge Cozzens has died, in the very prime of 
life. His book of trayels in the silver-producing States, under the title ‘‘ The 
Marvellous Country,” contains much curious information. His interest in the 
history of those States would have led to other publications of even more 
value. The writer of this report has not been able, however, to trace an 
etymology by which Judge Cozzens interpreted “‘ Arizona” as meaning 
‘*silver-bearing,” in the Spanish language. He says that name was conferred 
by the King of Spain. 
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Guaymas, in Sonora, a document of the year 1683, where 
the King’s attorney tries to recover “as a curiosity,” a mass 
of virgin silver weighing 2800 pounds—on the ground that 
“curiosities” belonged to the King. This nugget, it is said, 
is the largest mass of virgin silver ever found. The exist- 
ence of such documents in Sonora is enough to stimulate 
farther enquiry. The archives of that province may give 
papers as far back as the middle of that century. 

Our principal accounts of Kino’s travels and his suc- 
cessor’s, are from Venegas’s history of California, and Alle- 
gre’s history of the Jesuits. They are sympathetic, and in 
some details full. But they have that obscurity which 
results from utter indifference to the scenes of labor, and it 
is clear enough that these writers had manuscripts vastly 
more full than they used. Whoever finds Kino’s letters 
and maps—which are, almost certainly, extant—has in his 
hand the early history of Arizona. Judge Cozzens informs 
us that in the monastery of Dolores in Zacatecas, are 
manuscripts recording Kino’s early travels. A journey to 
that monastery would be an agreeable excursion for a few 
weeks of next winter. It would give valuable fruits for 
American history. . 

But it is in the archives of the city of Mexico itself—a 
city always so hospitable to men of letters and of science— 
that the most interesting details of the early history of 
Arizona and New Mexico may be found. Our learned 
friends of the Statistical and Geographical Society of that 
city will have it in their power, from time to time, to give 
to us new light on the explorations of Cortes, of Coronado, 
of Espejo, of Father Kino, and Father Campos. It is 
especially to be hoped that the eight Geographical MSS. 
which Humboldt consulted, and to which he refers in his 
preface, may be printed. The journals of Father Pedro 
Font, who crossed the .Gila in 1775, and of Fathers 
Antonio Velez and Escalante in 1777, were consulted by 
Humboldt, and would have great value for us. The last of 
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these Fathers attempted to find a route from Santa Fé to 
Monterey anticipating by a century the surveys of the 
Hayden expedition. 

Such are indications only, of the resources waiting for our 
historians in the ecclesiastical and political archives of the 
hospitable city of Mexico. The success which has followed 
the visits of our associate, Mr. Stephen Salisbury, Jr., to 
Yucatan, and the new impulse which he has given to the 
study of the Mexican antiquities, and to those of Central 
America, by his own efforts and his correspondence there, 
illustrate the value, in such affairs, of that personal pres- 
ence which, indeed, rules the world. We can but express 
the hope that he, or some other traveller of like spirit, 
may throw equal light on our ignorance as to the first 
history of our territories of Arizona and New Mexico. 

The writer of these lines may confess to a certain 
disappointment, that. the truly princely volume just now 
published by the Spanish government, of papers hitherto 
unedited, from their earliest correspondence respecting the 
Indies, has yielded so little for the history of California, of 
New Mexico and of Arizona. That collection contains 
interesting letters from Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci, 
which our brethren of the Historical Society have trans- 
lated and will publish.* It is, in other regards, very curious 
and valuable. For our immediate purpose however, for the 
history of states and territories now making part of this 
nation, these papers are in general too early. A single 
letter of Mendoga’s alludes to Coronado, only to say that 
he has had only three letters from him. These were 
probably the letters we had already. The reference to 
New Mexico on the map, has been alluded to. This map, 
however, is of a date later than most of the volume. 

A visit to Spain, such as yielded to Mr. Irving fruits so 
valuable to the world, would doubtless bring to light much 


* Before this report has passed the press, these letters haye been published, 
with valuable notes, by our associate, Mr. Dexter. 
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which would set us right as to California, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas. The cordiality with which the Spanish 
government assisted the state of Louisiana in the collection 
of its early records, is an illustration of its courtesy 
towards real students, such as it dealt with there. 

And, to conclude this hasty list of Desideranda—the 
early explorations of all these regions having been in the 
hands of the distinguished Fathers who have been named— 
their unedited maps and correspondence are yet to be 
sought for in the various colleges and libraries of Rome. 
No more interesting field of research now offers itself to 
our younger members. 

It was the deliberate opinion of Judge Sewall, to whom, 
for evil and for good, the Historian of New England owes 
so much, that the “New Jerusalem” would be established 
somewhere in the northern part of New-Spain. His 
authorities are found, mostly in the Book of Daniel and in 
the apocalypse.* He maintained this thesis carefully in his 
largest treatise, published, had he known it, while Father 
Campos was at work on his missions in Arizona. Judge 
Sewall pleases himself, with the nearest approach to humor 
to be found in our literature for a century, with fancying 
that if the inhabitants of the New Jerusalem should carry 
away a spar by accident, in some voyage from the Mexican 
bay to visit Europe, they would be tempted to put into 
Boston bay to repair damages. At the other end of Ameri- 
ean history, Baron Von Humboldt places the first and 
second seats of the Aztecs in these same regions, and thinks 
he finds in the terraced Phalansteries of the Zuni and 


other Pueblo Indians, the remnants of their architecture. ~ 


Between the possible future of the New Jerusalem and the 
possible past of Aztec civilization, we stand. It is ours to 
encourage these industrious fellow-citizens of ours, who still 
maintain some of the usages of the Aztecs, to the noblest 


* Proposals touching the accomplishment of the prophesies. Boston, 1713. 
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life; and while we do so, to arrange and preserve their 
history. 

The suggestion has sometimes been made in these reports 
that as one of our contributions to the future from the 
history of to-day, it would be interesting if, every year, the 
Society left for posterity a permanent record of the esti- 
mate which that year passed upon itself. If we struck a 
medal every year in honor of the event which, at the 
moment seemed most important, a series of such medals 
would give to the future historian, that which is hardest to 
learn—the estimate which every time formed of its own 
exploits. In this year 1878, this country is enjoying the 
blessing of such a harvest as neither this country nor any 
other nation ever knew before. More land is under cultiva- 
tion in the United States than ever, and, on the whole, the 
productions of that land are larger than ever. It is be- 
lieved, also, that history records no such exportation of food 
from one nation to others, as will be made this year from 
this nation to Europe, to the West Indies and to South 
America. If some far-sighted benefactor had given us the 
means, greatly to be desired, with which this Society might 
this year strike its annual gold medal, that medal would 
have to commemorate the Grear Harvest YEAR oF 
History. 


Respectfully submitted: 


For the Council. 
EDWARD E. HALE. 





REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


Wuen Professor Agassiz pronounced the New World to be 
the Old one, declaring the geological antiquity of the Ameri- 
‘ean Continent to be greater than that of the continents of 
the Eastern hemisphere, he gave a direction to scientific 
inquiry that is leading to unexpected and remarkable results. 
It is not merely that fossil remains of animal organizations are 
found here in earlier strata than in other parts of the world, 
showing geological conditions sooner adapted to the support 
of life, but this phenomenon is supplemented by another 
and seemingly an inconsistent one. This is, that gigantic 
extinct animals, whose epochs of existence are usually 
placed before the existence of man, are here seen to have 
been contemporaries of human beings, and that not many 
centuries ago. The remains of the mastodon, surrounded 
by evidence that the death was due to human hands and 
weapons, and in some instances containing in the cavity of 
the stomach undigested vegetable substances which can be 
identified, imply their presence on our soil at dates com- 
paratively modern. To which must be added the circum- 
stance that there are fishes in some of the great American 
lakes, and not anywhere besides, which retain the type of 
the earliest species of that very ancient class of created 
forms. So that the earliest and the latest, the lowest and 
the highest creations of organized structure, are brought 
together on this continent,—the most prehistoric of all pre- 
historic conditions of life, and the era of more advanced 
developments to which we ourselves belong. 


It will be seen that such a state of things should afford 
6 
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extraordinary opportunities for archeological studies and 
discoveries ; and the justness of this expectation is becoming 
fully exemplified in the results of scientific investigations 
now in progress. When Lyell visited the United States, 
many years ago, he encountered, at the West particularly, 
sundry startling geological problems pointing to what was 
then regarded as improbable antiquity. His estimates of 
the many thousands of years required for the production of 
certain phenomena even shocked the religious sensibilities 
of the community. It is to be hoped that our associates, 


Professors Hayden and Morse, will at some time furnish to ; 


the Society an abstract of the haleoubolagied discoveries by 
which the United States exploring expeditions have recently 
been distinguished ; not only carrying natural history back 
to primordial stages beyond previously existing means of 
observation and illustration, but yielding traces of human 
occupancy preceding great terrestrial changes, which 
promise to enrich largely that obscure department of knowl- 
edge. 

When the lake dwellings of Switzerland came to light, 
and implements of stone were picked out of the drift in the 
valley of the Somme, in Frauce, regarded as belonging to 
geological periods anterior to the glacial phenomena which 
changed the face of nature throughout the northern hemis- 
phere, the antiquaries of Europe, with whom archeology had 
signified the remains of Egyptian and Asiatic, or Greek 
or Roman civilization, the relies of medizeval art, the vestiges 
of Druidical and other local institutions of uncertain date, 
began to find in burial-mounds, in cave-habitations, in lakes 
and morasses, and in alluvial accumulations of soil, revela- 
tions of prehistorie ages far beyond previous cognizance. 
Since then, but for the discoveries of Schliemann and 
Cesnola, Greece and Rome bade fair to lose their antiqua- 
rian prestige as compared with exemplitications of primeval 
human life, habits, and physical structure, from the caverns 
of Southern Europe. Medizval art, too, lost a portion of 
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its interest while tracing the steps of progress from the 
shapeless implements of the ruder stone period to the 
highly wrought and beautifully finished flint chisels and 
arrow-heads, companions and rivals of the delicate utensils 
and weapons of bronze that mark an unknown period of 
semi-culture about the shores of the Baltic sea, as sculpture 
and architecture mark the development of industrial taste 
and skill about the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The information to be derived from such sources has, 
however, apparently reached a point of limitation in those 
long inhabited and well explored countries; and perhaps 
not much farther prehistoric light can be expected from 
them until Asia, that most ancient seat of the infancy of 
mankind, shall be opened to scientific inspection. 

It seems to be established that, at an epoch of great but 
uncertain remoteness, races of men, not unlike the American 
Indians in manners and arts, possessed the soil now held by 
the leading nations of the world; and that the oldest remains 
indicate a people whose physical traits and cranial forma- 
tion, as well as the fashion of their utensils, imply affinity to 
the Esquimaux of the Western continent. 

Thus archeology comes hither for fields of exploration 
not yet fairly tested but full of rich and exciting possibili- 
ties of unforeseen disclosures. And thus we are brought 
face to face with the fact that in no part of the world is an 
Antiquarian Society a more important institution than in 
our own country. For, besides the beginnings of history to 
a great and growing nation, that are, or should be, intrusted 
to its care, there is an indefinite past, obscure, and seemingly 
unfruitful of events, but containing, perhaps, the means of 
obtaining a clearer and fuller exposition of the primordiate 
operations of nature, and the primitive habits and character 
of the human race than any, or all other lands can supply. 
Our Professors of natural science are liberally provided 
with remains of the period when the productive forces of 
vitality and growth appear to have been laboring to dispose 
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of a superfluity of material in the animal and vegetable 
worlds; and are enabled, with the aid of rare fossil deposits, 
to follow back familiar species to original forms hitherto 
unknown and unconceived of. We have about us for study 
the unsophisticated Savage in numerous varieties, from the 
nearest affinity to the beasts of the field up to an ability to 
appreciate the simpler degrees of civil and social organiza- 
tion: And as if to illustrate Mr. Buckle’s theory of civili- 
zation, as caused and controlled by the conditions of natural 
scenery and facility of intercourse, we have an interior sea 
sheltered in part from the storms of the ocean, providing, 
in a genial climate, opportunities of intercommunication and 
tratic, like the Baltic at some milder climatic era when 
perhaps the ancestors of the Vikings first practised the arts 
of navigation, and like the Mediterranean, that greater 
nursery of civilized nations. 

For around the shores of the Gulf of Mexico have arisen 
and flourished communities that have attained to the highest 
advancement of their particular race; a people among 
whom the universal attributes of human nature have, under 
the influences of surrounding circumstances, and by means 
of communal organization, developed original institutions, 
arts, and degrees of science; who have left behind their 
peculiar styles of architecture, monuments, inscriptions, and 
records; a people, too, whose religions faith and modes of 
worship, derived from their interpretations of physical phe- 
nomena, and the impulses of barbaric natures, were archaic 
and gross, while aspiring to something more spiritual and 
refined than mere fetichism. 

As the fossil Horse, according to Nature’s original con- 
ception of that most ancient and now most highly finished 
quadruped, has been brought to the surface of our soil; as 
the Gar-pike, retaining the oldest idea of the anatomical 
structure of fishes, still swims in our lakes; as the Mastodon, 
king of beasts, the product of some period of excessive de- 
velopment in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, has here 
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survived to perish at the hand of man; and thus these stages 
of creation, or of evolution, are brought from an incalculable 
antiquity within the reach of direct observation,—it may be 
that the first imperfect struggles of humanity to exercise its 
higher faculties are also represented before us. The Ameri- 
can race may prove to be the oldest type of man, as some 
writers already assert, and to have retained, more than 
other races, the characteristics of mind and body belonging 
to his earliest creation. 

It appears that there is in our country work of great 
interest, and of the highest order, for archeology to 
accomplish. The character and value of the lessons to be 
learned from vestiges of Mexican and Peruvian history are 
yet to be determined. Are the highly colored descriptions of 
the Spanish conquerors, with their accounts of monarchics, 
tributary vassals, temples, palaces, and royal state, to be 
received as true narratives of actual fact? Or were the 
Mexicans no more than Pueblo Indians of a higher grade, 
similar to the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico in modes of 
life and social habits, though superior in numbers, and more 
advanced in civil and military arts, as is claimed by writers 
of the present day? Had they made remarkable astro- 
nomical discoveries, implying long and accurate observation 
of the heavenly bodies and cultivated powers of calculation 
and mathematical combination? or was their knowledge of 
the subject the survival of ideas transmitted from a foreign 
source? Had they historical records, systematically pre- 
served by hieroglyphic or phonetic signs, amounting virtually 
to a method of writing? or only a kind of pictorial mne- 
monics, more perfect, but similar in nature to the memorial 
attempts of the savage tribes? Persons of admitted intel- 
ligence have believed that the Mexican records reach 
beyond the Christian era ; and some profess to find evidence 
of contemporary connection with geological changes of 
which no historical account has been transmitted. To be 
sure, there is the story of the Egyptian priest, who, looking 
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down upon the Greek philosopher as a modern and unso~ 
phisticated student of history, told him that in the Egyptian 
temples were the records of ages and nations long buried in 
oblivion, that there had been innumerable deluges and con- 
flagrations of the regions of the earth, and that in one of 
these cataclysms, the great island of Atlantis was submerged 
in the ocean that bears its name. Curiously enough, it is 
claimed that those great secrets of the past, including the 
narrative of the submergence of Atlantis, are awaiting 
revelation from beneath the painted and sculptured annals 
of the Mexicans. How much of all this has any foundation 
to rest upon? and what are the facts from which such sup- 
positions have originated ? 

It is a mistake to expect that important discoveries or 
elaborate investigations will proceed directly from. institu- 
tions like ours. It is not from the Royal Society of English 
Antiquaries, or the Societé des Antiquaires of France, that 
the recent advances in archeeologicial science and informa- 
tion have sprung. But they are due to the interest in such 
questions that these associations have promoted by their 
labors and discussions, and sustained by their encourage- 
ments, although the immediate agents of the new develop- 
ments may have been private explorers. It is a similar 
position that our own Society has held, and perhaps must 
continue to hold in the future. Its proper office is to keep 
the fire ever burning upon its altar, from which a torch 
may be kindled for every particular enterprise, and by 
which light may be shed over every field of investigation— 
to cherish the spirit of research by precept and example, 
and to bestow upon every honest effort the most candid and 
liberal consideration. It will be fortunate when it has 
among its own numbers, as now, an associate prepared by 
personal observation, and study, and disposition, to give aid 
and direction to some special subject of inquiry, and most 
fortunate when, as now, that subject is probably the most 
important that could be selected. The enlightened and 
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generous exertions of Mr. Salisbury, Junr., to promote ex- 
ploration in Central America, cannot fail to be appreciated. 

These general remarks upon the claims of service to 
which our Society is liable to be subjected, are not out of 
place at this time when attention is directed to the recent 
enlargement of the accommodations for its collections, and 
increased means and appliances for their preservation and 
use. It is a point in its progress that not only invites 
observation of its growth, but one from which a view may 
profitably be taken of its duties and responsibilities. It is 
in many respects a period deserving attention and reflection 
on the part of its members, and, but for unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, might have been made the occasion of advan- 
tageous council upon future needs and operations. The 
Society has just had the satisfaction of paying a tribute of 
respect to the remains of its founder and first President, by 
transferring them to a permanent resting place in our Rural 
Cemetery—little anticipating that the death of his distin- 
guished grandson, our Vice-President, so soon would follow, 
leaving this association without a representative of the name 
or family among its members. It may be said that the dynasty 
of its founder has passed away, no son of his succeeding, 
and that the era of benefactors takes its place. This meet- 
ing serves to commemorate the latest of the many gifts of 
the chief of these benefactors, the present President. It is 
a grateful coincidence that advantage has been taken of this 
opportunity, in conformity with the vote of the Society, to 
place upon the walls of the library a beautiful portrait of 
their munificent presiding officer, as a token of affection and 
respect. We may venture to recognize the promise, and 
indulge the hope, that when this official principal no 
longer holds that position, a worthy lineage and appro- 
priate succession will inherit and sustain the relations which 
his services and benefactions have established. 

The accessions of the last six months consist of one 
thousand four hundred and forty-six books, two thousand 
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six hundred and eighty-four pamphlets, one hundred and 
two files of unbound newspapers, two hundred and seventy- 
three engraved portraits, eleven engravings, seventeen pho- 
tographs, eight maps, eight manuscripts, and one mosaic 
portrait. The last is a fine mosaic head of Columbus, full 
of spirit and expression, and a beautiful specimen of art. 
It was obtained abroad, especially for the Society, by Hon. 
Edward L. Davis, and presented by him on his recent return 
from Europe. It is a valuable and most appropriate 
addition to our portrait. gallery, which, enriched last winter 
by Wight’s celebrated picture of Humboldt, is now par- 
ticularly favored with the admirable painting of our honored 
President, from the easel of Huntington, the gift of certain 
associates, whose names appear on record. 

The list of donations, which accompanies this Report, 
exhibits the usual gifts from customary contributors, and 
little change from the wonted number and variety of special 
favors. It will be seen that many genealogies and local his- 
tories are included, some of which are in acknowledgment 
of assistance drawn from our library, and some others were 
derived from exchange. The death of our lamented Vice- 
President, Judge Thomas, will not deprive the department 
of local history of the benefit of his liberality, heretofore 
so freely bestowed.* Our exchanges, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Barton, continue to be productive of 
increase in that class of publications. Our supplies of Con- 
gressional documents, since the change in the system of 
distribution, are almost wholly dependent upon _ private 
kindness, especially that of Senator Hon. George F. Hoar 
and Representative Hon. William W. Rice. 

It will be seen that Mr. Stephen Salisbury, Jr. has set up 
a cabinet of Central American relics in the new portion of 
the library, the fruit of his interest in that rich field of 
investigation from which so important results are to be 
anticipated. The hearty thanks of the Society are also due 


* He leaves a bequest of one thousand dollars for that object. 
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to him for his liberal supply of illustrations for the last 
publication of proceedings. 

It will be necessary to refer to the list itself for other 
particulars of recent accessions. There is only time now to 
state the receipt of a communication which at a proper 
moment will be laid before the meeting. 


S. F. HAVEN, 


Librarian. 





Donors and Donations. 


Hon. Isaac SMuckmrR, Newark, O. — His article on the ‘Old Fort” at 
Newark; the Ohio Agricultural Report, 1876; and Ohio statistics, 
1877. 

Hon. Cuarves C. Jones, Jr., Augusta, Ga.— His ‘‘ Aboriginal Structures 
in Georgia;” and his ‘ Dead Towns in Georgia.” 

Rev. Danier 'T. Taytor, Rouse’s Point, N. Y. — His article on Mother 
Shipton’s Prophecy. 

Ricwarp A. Brock, Esq., Richmond, Va. — Richmond newspapers con- 
taining historical articles communicated by him and others; and two 
pamphlets. 

Rev. WiLti1AM R. Huntineron, D.D., Worcester, — His ‘* Conditional 
Immortality, Plain Sermons on a Topic of Present Interest.” 

Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. —His Speech on Chinese 
Immigration; and three pamphlets. 

SamuwL A. Green, M.D., Boston. — His Epitaphs from the Old Burying 
Ground in Groton, Massachusetts, 1704-1877; his Brief Account of 
some of the Early Settlers of Groton; four books; and thirty seven 
pamphlets. ; 

Hon. Winutiam A. Wuirrnnap, Newark, N. J. — His article on ‘“ Chris- 
topher Columbus, the Resting Place of his Remains;” and one paim- 
phiet. 

Srepuen SaLispury, Jr., Esq., Worcester. —His Report of 1877, as 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the City Hospital of Wor- 
cester; the History of Yucatan, so far as published, 11 Numbers; 
two books; fifteen pamphlets; five files of Spanish-American news- 
papers; a copy on rollers of the new map of the peninsula of Yucatan, 
compiled by Joaquin Hubbe y Andres Aznar Perez, and revised by the 
late Dr. C. Hermann Berendt; and two colored prints. 


GrorGE Dexter, Esq., Cambridge. — The argument of Tutor Nicholas 
Sever, read August 23, 1723, in support of his claim to a seat in the 
corporation of Harvard College; with an introduction by Mr. Dexter. 


James H. Sarispury, M.D., Cleveland, 0.—The Ohio Centennial 
Report, containing his descriptions of Relics and Rock Sculpture of 
Ohio; and one pamphlet. 

Cuarces C. Smiru, Esq., Boston. — An account of a part of the Suffer- 
ings and Losses of Jolley Allen, a Refugee, March, 1776; with a Pre- 
face and Notes by Mr. Smith. 
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Dr. Orro Ketter. — His “ Ueber die Bedeutung einiger Thiernamen im 
Griechischen und Lateinischen.” 

Hon. Rozerr C. Wixturop, Boston. — Correspondence of some of the 
Founders of the Royal Society of England with Governor Winthrop 
of Connecticut, 1661-1672, with an Introduction and Notes by Mr. 
Winthrop. 

Col. Jouxn D. Wasuspurn, Worcester. — His Remarks in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, May 16, 1878, complimentary to Hon. 
Francis W. Bird; and twenty-eight Massachusetts State Documents. 

Henny STEVENS, Esq., London, G. B. — His article on the Postal Union 
and International Copyright. 

WituuM S. Barton, Esq., Worcester. — His Genealogical Sketch of 

_ Dr. Artemas Bullard and his descendants. 

Gen. J. Warts pe Preyster, New York. — Twenty-seven of his pub- 
lications; and nine miscellaneous pamphlets. 

Hon. CHarves L. Fuint, Secretary, Boston. — His Reports on the Agri- 
culture of Massachusetts, 1876-77 and 1877-78; and two pamphlets. 
Rev. GrorGe ALLEN, Worcester.—Two Church Manuals; and two 

sermons. 

Mr. E. F. Waters, Newton. —His Lectures upon the Great Struggle 
in England for Honest Government. 

Hon. Freperic pe Pryster, New York.—Seven of his publica- 
tions. 

Hexry W. Purnam, Esq., Boston. —His Memorial of Rev. George 
Putnam, D.D. 

Prof. CHarLEs Rav, Washington, D. C.— His ‘“ Stock in Trade of an 
Aboriginal Lapidary ;” and his “ Observations on a Gold Ornament 
from a Mound in Florida.” 

Hon. Crank Jittson, Worcester. — His Poem read at Nichols Academy, 
June 21, 1878; and one photograph. 

Hon. Jonn A. Dix, New York.— His Reply to Charges against the 
Corporation of Trinity Church, New York. 

Mr. Avperr S. Garscuet, Washington, D. C.— His Article on the 
Timucua Language. 

Rev. E. Frank Howe, Newtonville. — His Centennial Oration at Graf- 
ton, July 4, 1876. 

Rey. Witt1AM Stevens Perry, D.D., Davenport, Iowa. — Four of his 
own publications. 

Hesry Lee, Esq., Boston. — His final report as Treasurer of the Har- 

- yard Memorial Fund. 

DeLoratne P. Corey, Esq., Malden. — His Genealogy of the Waite 
Family, of Malden. \ 
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Hotmres AMMIpOwN, Esq., New York. —His Genealogical Memorial 
of the Ammidown Family. 

Erastus B. Bicetow, LL.D., Boston. — His Tariff Policy of England 
and of the United States, contrasted. 

Mr. Ap. F. BANDELIER, Highland, Ill. — His ‘‘ Art of War and Mode of 
Warfare of the Ancient Mexicans ;” and his * Distribution and Tenure 
of Lands, and the Customs with respect to Inheritance among the 
Ancient Mexicans.” 

Davip R. Wuirney, Esq., Boston. —His History of the Suffolk Bank, 
Boston. 

Rev. ALBERT TYLER, Worcester. — His ‘‘ Bennington, the Battle and 
Centennial, 1777-1877.” 

Rey. CaLEB DAvis BRADLEE, Boston. — His Sermon on Natural and 
Revealed Religion; thirty-three of his poems; History of the Bradlee 
Family; and one pamphlet. 

Rev. JoHN Hatt, D.D., Trenton, N. J.—His History of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, in Trenton, N. J. 

Rev. SamureLt May, Leicester.— A Genealogy of the descendants of 
John May, who came from England to Roxbury, in America, 1640. 

MANTON Mars, Esq., New York. — His ‘‘ Secret Chapter of Political 
History.” 

P. Cupmore, Esq., Le Sueur, Minn.—His ‘“‘ President Grant and Politi- 
cal Rings, a Satire.” 

Rev. B. F. DreCosta, New York.—His paper on the Globe of Ulpius, 
1542. 

Prof. Pu. VALENTINI, New York.— His ‘“‘ Vortrag iiber den Mexican- 
ischen Calender-Stein.” 

FrepDeErIcK Kipper, Esq., Boston. — His ‘‘ Discovery of North America 
by John Cabot.” 

Witi1uM W. WHEILDON, Esq., Boston. — His New History of the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775, its purpose, conduct, and result. 

Witi1aM B. Maxwe.t, Esq., Worcester. —His Tribute to Ex-Chief 
Justice Bigelow. 

ALBERT P. MARBLE, Esq., Worcester. — His Report for 1878 as Superin- 
tendent of Worcester Schools. 

JoserpH SaBin, Esq., New York.—His List of the Editions of the 
Works of Louis Hennepin and Alonso de Herrera. 

Hon. Henry BarNarp, Hartford, Conn.—His History of the Old 
Hartford Grammar School. 

Hon. MarsHati P. Witper, Dorchester. — His History and Progress of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, with a report o 
Fruits, February 5, 1878. . 
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Prof. Epwarp NorrtH, Clinton, N. Y.— His remarks at the Semi- 
Centennial Celebration of Whitestown Seminary. 

Wirtttam R. Cutrer, Esq., Woburn.—His History of the Cutter 
Family of New England. 

ALEXANDER STARBUCK, Esq., Waltham. — His History of the American 
Whale Fishery, from its earliest inception to the year 1876. 

Wituram A. Mowry, Esq., Providence, R. I.—His History of the 
Mowry Famiiy of Rhode Island; and his account of Richard Mowry, 
his ancestors and descendants. 

ALBERT A. LOVELL, Esq., Worcester.— His Memorial of George 
Jaques, comprising Selections from his Journals and a Biographical 
Sketch. 

Hon. STEPHEN SaLisBpury, Worcester. — Lovell’s Memorial of George 
Jaques; two books; twenty-seven pamphlets; five files of news- 
papers; two manuscripts; and various circulars and cards. 

Hon. GreorGe F. Hoar, Worcester. — Thirteen books; five hundred 
and ninety-nine pamphlets; and one photograph. 

Rev. SamueLt C. Damon, D.D., Honolulu, H. I. — Fornander’s account 
of the Polynesian Race, its Origin and Migrations; and two numbers 
of ‘The Friend.” 

Prof. CHarLtes O. Tnompson, Worcester.—Fifteen books; five hun- 
dred and ninety-eight pamphlets; twelve files of newspapers; one 
manuscript; and parcels of handbills, circulars and cards. 

Hon. P. Emory Atpricu, Worcester. — Twelve Church Manuals, part 
of a collection made by him. 


Hon. BensaMiIN F. Thomas, Boston. — Six volumes of local histories. 

NATHANIEL PatnzE, Esq., Worcester. — Three books; one hundred and 
ninety-one pamphlets; thirteen photographs; three engravings; two 
manuscripts; one map; the Christian Union, and Sunday Herald in 
continuation; and various newspapers, broadsides, circulars and 
cards. 

Rey. Epwtx M. Stone, Providence, R. I.— One book; and sixteen 
pamphlets. 

Rurus Woopwarp, M.D., Worcester.— Eight books; and one hundred 
and sixty-three pamphlets. 

Prof. Epwarp Hitrcucock, Amherst. — One Amherst College pamphlet. 

Lyman C. Draper, Esq., Madison, Wis. — One pamphlet. 

Hon. CHartes Hupson, Lexington. — Six copies of the proposed Cer- 
tificate of the Lexington Monument Association. 

Hon. Epwarp L. Davis, Worcester. — A mosaic portrait of Columbus ; 
forty-two books; and ove hundred and sixteen pamphlets. 

Hon. Isaac Dayis, Worcester. — Four Spanish-American books for the 
Davis alcove. ; 
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Prof. Puixny E. Cuase, Philadelphia, Pa. — One hundred and eighty-four 
pamphlets. 
ALBERT H. Hoyt, Esq., Cincinnati, O. — One pamphlet. 


Rev. Epwarp G. Porter, Lexington. — One broadside. 


Rey. Evias Nason, Billerica. — ‘‘ Home and Abroad” in continuation. 
WitiuramM Lawrron, Esq., New Rochelle, N. Y. — One newspaper. 


Hamitron B. Srapies, Esq., Worcester. — A fine engraving of Pom- 
ponius de Belliévre, by Nantenuil, from Le Brun. 

Grorcr E. BoypEeN, Esq., Worcester. — The Liberal Freemason for 
July and August, 1878, containing notices of Isaiah Thomas. 

Mr. Joun G. Smira, Worcester. — Three books; oue hundred pam- 
phiets; five autograph letters; four prints; and various newspapers. 

Hon. Wint1AM W. Ricr, Worcester. — The Congressional Record, Vol. 
IV. Parts 1, 2 and 3; and three other U. S. Public Documents. 

SamugEL E. Srapies, Esg., Worcester. — Four pamphlets. 

Messrs. R. M. Pustrer & Co., Boston. — The Boston Herald and its 
history. 

Mr. E. SreiGur, Publisher, New York. — The Year Book of Education, 
1878. 

Mr. Lewis W. Hammonp, Worcester. — Three books; and ten pam- 
phlets. 

Gen. Witt1am 8S. Lincoun, Worcester. — One hundred and nineteen 
pamphlets; the Christian Union, 1872-75: the American Union, 
1866-67 ; one manuscript; and numbers of Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 
and ‘* Our Dumb Animals.” 

Mr. Witi1aM H. Brakes_en, Worcester. — Morse’s Universal Geogra- 
phy, in two volumes. 

AtBert Woop, M.D., Worcester. — Holmes’ American Annals, two 
yolumes. 

Mrs. Eniza A. Haven, Portsmouth, N. H. — Nine volumes, relating to 
Education. 

Governor James F. Harrranrt, Harrisburg, Pa. — The Pennsylvania 
Archives, Second Series, Vols. V. and VI. 

Rev. Cuartes H. Briauam, Ann Arbor, Mich. — The Michigan State 
Board of Health Report for 1877. 

Wiuram Cross, Esq., Worcester. — Whitney’s History of the Suffolk 
Bank, Boston. : 

Mrs. Tuomas Maxwe tt, Tuscaloosa, Ala. — Tuscaloosa, the origin of 
its name, its History, etc. 

Hon. Samurt L. BoarpMaN, Augusta, Me.—A Survey of Hancock 
County, Me. 
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Hon. Win1i1am H. Wetts, Chicago, Ill.—The Chicago Fire; and the 
Chicago Board of Education Report of 1877. 

Mr. S. L. Grroutp, Goffstown, N. H. — Hazen's Pastors of New Hamp- 
shire, Congregational and Presbyterian. 

Enocu H. Towne, Esq., City Clerk, Worcester. — Worcester City 
Documents for 1878. 

Mr. Joseru S. Wessy, Worcester. — One book; and one hundred and 
sixty-seven pamphlets. 

Mr. C. R. B. Ciartin, Worcester. — A Photograph of the Foster Street 
Passenger House, Worcester. 

Messrs. Srmuas Farmer & Co., Detroit, Mich. —TIllustrated Guide and 
Souvenir to Detroit; Guide Map of Detroit; and Official State Map of 
Iowa. 

Mrs. L. W. Brown, Worcester. — Frances Wright’s Course of Popular 
Lectures. 

Henry T. Drowne, Esq., New York.—Seven historical and bio- 
graphical pamphlets. 

Mr. BENJAMIN J. DopGr, Worcester. — Two pamphlets; and one wood- 
cut. 

Mrs. Henry P. Srurais, Boston — Fifty-one pamphlets; and various 
circulars and cards. 

Emory Banister, Esq., Worcester. — An account book of early date. 

Messrs. Noyes, Snow & Co., Printers, Worcester. — Two books, pub- 
lished by them. 

Henry J. Howrann, Esq., Worcester. — Five pamphlets; two broad- 
sides; and various handbills. 

Mrs. Cuaries B. Damon, Worcester. — Thirty-two volumes of Maga- 
zines; and twenty-three miscellaneous books. 

JOSEPH H. Waker, Esq., Worcester. — One pamphlet. 

Carus B. Mercatr, Esq., Worcester — Seventy-six pamphlets; the 
Christian Union in continuation; and numbers of the Nation, Inde- 
pendent, and Literary World. 

Hon. George W. RicwHarpson, Worcester.—The Worcester House 
Register for 1835-36. 

Mr. J. BratNerp Hai, Worcester.— The American Sportsman’s 
Journal, in continuation. 

Mr. THomas E. BartrLtetrr, Worcester.— Two volumes of the British 
Critic. 

Col. Horatio C. Krna, Secretary, New York. — Numbers 4, 7 and 8 of 
the Annual Reports of the Society of the Army of the Potomac. 

Mr. Guorer S. Hamitron, Worcester. — The Worcester Society Direc- 
tories for 1877 and 1873. 
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Miss Fanny W. Sweersrr, Worcester. — One hundred and three 
books; six hundred and fifty pamphlets; one map; and numbers of 
newspapers. 

ELNATHAN F, DureEn, Esq., Secretary, Bangor, Me. — Report of the 
General Conference of Maine, and Maine Missionary Society. 


Mrs. P. L. Canrretp, Worcester. — Six maps of the Stars; and twelve 
pamphlets. 

THE Assistant LIBRARIAN. — Five books; sixty-five pamphlets; four 
photographs; and one map. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA HisroricaL Sociery. — Their Magazine, Vol. II. 
No. 2. 


Tue New Jersey Hisroricat Sociery. — Their Proceedings, Second 
Series, Vol. V., No. 2. 
THE CurcaGo Historica Socrrry. — The History of Camp Douglas. 


THE MaryLanp HisroricaL Socirery. — Three of their Fund Publica- 
tions of 1878. 


THe New HampsuHire HistoricaL Socrery.— The Annual Address, 
June 12, 1878. 


THE GEoraia HistoricaL Sociery. — Their Collections, Vol. IV. 


THE Lone Istanp Historica Sociery. — Their Memoirs, Vol. III.; 
and the Fifteenth Annual Report. 


THe Royat Historicat Socrery, London, G. B. —A list of Officers 
and Fellows, 1878. 


THE RoyaL GroGRAPHICAL Socrery, London, G. B. — Their Journal, 
Vol. XLVIII.; and Proceedings, Vol. XXII., Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 


THE Socrery OF ANTIQUARIES OF Lonpon. — Their Proceedings, 
Second Series, Vol. VII., Nos. 3 and 4. 

La Socrfri pes ErupEs Historrques. — Their Journal, as issued. 

La Socitirh pEs ANTIQUAIRES DE FrRrance.— Their Memoirs, Vol. 
XXXVII. 

HISTORISCHER VEREIN FUR OBERFALZ UND REGENSBURG. — Their Pro- 
ceedings for 1877. 

THE COBDEN CLUB, London. — The Financial Reform Almanac, for 
1878. 

THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL Society. — Their Bulletin, Nos. 1 and 
2, for 1878. 

Tur AMERICAN ORIENTAL Socrery.— Their Proceedings at Boston, 
May 29, 1878. 

THe Essex Institutx. — Their Historical Collections, Vol. XIV., 
Part 4; and Bulletins, Vol. X., Nos. 1-6. 

Tue New ENGLAND Historic, GENEALOGICAL Society. — Their Regis- 
ter, as issued. 
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Tur DAVENPORT ACADEMY oF Narurat Sciences. — Their Procced- 
ings, Vol. II., Part 1. 

Tar AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. — Their Proceed- 
ings, Vol. XIII. 


THE CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF ARTS AND ScreNcES. — Their Trans- 
actions, Vol. III., Part 2. 


THE CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SclIENCES. — Their Proceedings, Vol. 
VL, and Vol. VII., Part 1. 

THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. — Their Pro- 
ceedings, January-April, 1878. 

THe AMERICAN PuILOsopuHicaL Society. — Their Catalogue, Part 3; 
and Proceedings, No. 101. 

THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCHAOLOGICAL Socrery. — Feuar- 
dent’s Paper on Some Coins of the Castellani Collection. 

Tue SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. — The Circular in reference to Ameri- 
can Archeology. 

THE PraBsopy Museum or AMERICAN ARCHAZOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
— The Eleventh Annual Report. 

THE TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE: COMPANY. — Their Record, as issned. 


Tuer NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. — The Min- 
utes for 1877. 


The Massacnusetts Merpicat Socrmery.— Their Communications, 
Vol. XII., No. 4. 


Tue Massacnusetrs HorricutTuraAL Socirery.— Their Transactions 
for 1878, Part 1. 


THE AMERICAN Baptist MIssioNARY Union. — Their Magazine, as 
issued. 


*Tne Prapopy INsTIruTE OF BALTIMORE. — The Eleventh Annual 


Report. 

Ture YOUNG MeEn’s ASSOCIATION OF BurFraLo. — Their Forty-second 
Annual Report. 

Tue MASSACHUSETTS GRAND LODGE OF FREE AND ACCEPTED Masons. 
— Their Proceedings of June, 1878. 

THe PENNYPACKER REUNION CoMMITTEE.—An account of their 
Reunion, October 4, 1877. 

Tue Liprary ASSOCIATION OF SPRINGFIELD, Mass.— The Annual 
Report of 1878. . 

Tue ToLtepo Pusiic Liprary. — The Fourth Annual Report. 

Tue Pusric Lisprary or INDIANAPOLIS. — A List of Books added from 
January, 1876, to January, 1878. 


THe MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF New YOrk.— The Fifty- 


seventh Annual Report. 
8 
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THe Boston Pusiic Liprary. — The Twenty-sixth Annual Report; 
and the Bulletin, as issued. 

THE WorcrEsTER CouNTy MECHANICS ASSOCIATION. — Twenty files of 
newspapers. 

THE WorcresTeR FREE Pusiic Liprary. — Twenty-six pamphlets; 
and fifty-one files of newspapers. 

Tue New Beprorp Free Pusiic Lisrary. — Four Library Bulletins ; 
and the City Document for 1878. 

HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY. — Library Bulletin, No. 8. 

YALE CoLLEeGE. — Two College pamphlets. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. — An account of the opening of the 
Lewis Brooks Museum, with Dr. Southall’s Address on Man’s Age in 
the World, and the Remarks of Hon. A. H. H. Stuart. 

Tue Worcester NATIONAL BANK. — The New York Evening Post, and 
Commercial Bulletin, in continuation; and a parcel of ‘financial 
circulars. 

Tue Unirep States TREASURY DEPARTMENT. — The Life-Saving Ser- 
vice Report for 1877. 

THE Unirep StraTes DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. — The U. S. 
Register, 1877; Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1876; and 
two pamphlets. 

Tue Unitep STATES WaR DEPARTMENT. — Wheeler’s U. S. Geograph- 
ical Surveys, Vol. II.; and six war maps. 

THE StTaTE OF RHODE IsLanpD. — Rhode Island Colonial Records, 
Vol. X. 

Tue SrTaTeE oF MAssAaCHUSETTS. — Massachusetts Acts and Resolves, 
1878. 

THE MassacHuseTts STATE BoarD or Hrattu. — Their Ninth Annual 
Report. 

Tue Epiror oF THE Iowa CHURCHMAN. — His paper, as issued. 

Tut EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Numismatics. — Their 
Journal, as issued. 

Tuer Epiror or THE New York Muepicau Eciecric. — His journal, as 
issued. 

THE PROPRIETOR OF ‘‘ THE ENGRAVERS’ PROOF SHEET.” — His paper, as 


issued, 
Tur PROPRIETORS OF THE MusicaL Review. — Their Review, as 


issued. 

Tuer PROPRIETOR OF THE SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER. — His paper, 
as issued. 

THE PROPRIETOR OF THE NATION. — His paper, as issued. 

THE PROPRIETOR OF THE BARRE GAZETTE. — His paper, as issued. 
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Tue PRrRoprierors or THE FitcnBurG SENTINEL. — Their paper, as 
issued. 3 
_ Tue Proprieror or THm AYER PuBLic Sprrit. — His paper, as issued. 
e- Tur Proprierors or THE WorcesTeR DaILy AND WEEKLY SPY. — 
, Their papers, as issued. ; 
THE PROPRIETORS OF THE WORCESTER DAILY AND WEEKLY GAZETTE. 
— Their papers, as issued. 
Tne Proprrerors or THE AMATEUR Gazerre. —Their paper, as 


=a 





TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Tue Treasurer, in presenting his semi-annual Report, takes 
occasion to state that it shows the income from the invest- 
ments to have been largely diminished the past six months, 
owing to very general reduction in dividends in the Railroad 
and Bank stocks owned by the Society. 

In common with other institutions having invested funds, 
we have also suffered by the shrinkage in their valnes; it is 
probable, however, that the market value of many of the 
securities, is enough in excess of the par value (all the 
securities being stated at par) to counterbalance any loss 
from those which are now below par in the market. 

The Auditors who have just examined the securities in 
the hands of the Treasurer concur with him in this opinion, 
and suggest no change in the statement presented herewith. 
While it may not be advisable for the Treasurer, in his 
detailed statement, to indicate the depreciation referred to, 
by any attempt to fix the values of the securities now daily 
fluctuating, it was thought proper to call the attention of the 
Society to the fact that there has been such depreciation in 
the market value of its investinents. 

The plan adopted by a vote of the Society, at its last 
meeting, of making an annual assessment upon the members 
residing in the New England States, has proved of great 
benefit at this period of decrease in the income derived 
from its invested funds. Notices of this assessment were 
sent to sixty-five members, and up to the time this report 
was prepared, fifty-two have made a favorable response 
thereto. Seven of this number have paid into the treasury 
the sum of fifty dollars each, in lieu of all future annual 
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assessments, and forty-five have paid five dollars each, the 
sum voted as the yearly assessment. 

This addition to the income of the Librarian’s and General 
Fund, is the cause of the slight increase over expenses 
shown in the detailed statement. 

The income from the Bookbinding Fund still proves 
inadequate to meet the demands made upon it for the 
necessary binding, and that part of the assistant-librarian’s 
salary chargeable to this fund. It is believed however that 
the sum required for binding will be much less in the future, 
the large expense of the past two or three years being in 
consequence of the accumulation of newspapers, which have 
now been bound, while hereafter only the yearly accessions 
will require this attention. 

Although the Publishing Fund shows no decrease in the 
past six months, it may be stated that the bill for printing 
the proceedings of the six months ending in April last has 
not yet been presented to the Treasurer; this will un- 
doubtedly exceed the income as reported. An early 
increase in the principal of this fund is earnestly desired, 
in order that much valuable matter in the archives of the 
Society may be printed. 

The Salisbury Building Fund shows a balance large 
enough to meet the necessary charge for introducing the 
pipes and radiators to be used in heating the building by 
steam, to be furnished, it is expected, by an arrangement 
with the County Commissioners from the boiler now being 
put up in connection with the Court-houses on the adjoining: 
land. 

Since the last meeting the sum of twenty-five dollars has 
been received from our late first Vice-President, Benjamin 
Franklin Thomas, LL.D., to be appropriated to the pur- 
chase of local histories, all of which has been expended with 
the exception of $1.80, now in the hands of the Treasurer. 
The gift of Judge Thomas for this purpose, amounting in all 
to $225, has proved a most valuable one to the Society. 
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The Treasurer desires to express his high appreciation of 


the counsel and advice given by our late associate as 


one of 


the Financial Committee, and especially of the great loss 


sustained by the Society, in the absence of his acti 
practical interest in all that was for its welfare. 


The report of the Treasurer in detail is as follows : 


The Librarian’s and General Fund, April 20, 1878, was $31,258.04 


Received for interest on investments since,...--...«+ 875.90 
ny from 45 members for annual assessment,...- 225.00 

= from 7 members for life assessment,....... 350.00 
$32,708.94 


Paid for salaries and incidental expenses,.......se0.+ 1,125.89 


ve and 


Present amount of the Fund,......ce.scccsseccscccce $31,583.05 


The Collection and Research Fund, April 20, 1878, was. $16,906.55 
Received for interest on investments since,...+e...0« 223.20 





Present amount of the Fund,.......sccscccsccsccccce $17,129.75 


The Bookbinding Fund, April 20, 1878, was....-.seseees $7,148.37 
Received for interest on investments since,...+...+.- 98 50 


$7,246.87 
Paid for binding and to Assistant Librarian,......... 663.44 





Present amount of the Fund,...cccccccscccsescseccce 


The Publishing Fund, April 20, 1878, was.....eseceseees $8,300.21 
Received for interest on investments since,......... 223.00 





Present amount of the Fund,..-cecccccccsccccesecece 


$6,583.43 


$8,523.21 


The Salisbury Building Fund, April 20, 1878, was..... $2,116.70 


Received for interest since,..ccreccsecccccncsccscccce 50.00 





$2,166.70 
Paid for work on the building...++..sececccecsecseess 33.50 


Present amount of the Fund,...-sscessccesseccrscess $2,133.20 


The Isaac Davis Book Fund, April 20, 1878, was...... $1,178.92 
Hecei ved TOF Witerest Sined..<cessynnecunc icccosnvecss 52.50 
“« from Hon. Isaac Davis, addition to Fund, .. 400.00 





Present amount of the WOU jp secsnscctcescscncus teee 


$1,631.42 
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The Lincoln Legacy Fund, April 20, 1878, was...-+e+--. $1,443.92 
Received for interest since,.++++++++esseeeeseeeeeeees 38.00 





& Present amount of the Fund,.....s.sseeeccceseccsees $1,481.92 
a Total of the Seven Funds,..-+0sseeseeeeee $69,065.98 


Cash on hand, included in the foregoing statement,. = $598.00 


INVESTMENTS. 


; The Librarian’s and General Fund is invested in— 


; III Sak cs witde sons <Seeccuvas-nay-onacavaaes~ $12,000.00 
SUMMED LOOM tisk eneccecswacecens sdcsae cosecensest, » 9,900.00 
"a RUPERT DU icnee congenn's Ca sicgdacisau sais unseen tess ark 1j300,00 
~ Mortgage Notes,.--++sseeeeecreececererececereeereee 6,000.00 — 


Cash, -osesccerecssees SaaS oS Naa Ble 9 lnrn vaso oI s Seem 83.05 














2 la ; “os 31,583,05 
Tey. mes 


cin Research Fund is invested in— 


Brnek.tccccces Te eee e EEC eree rr $4,400.00 
{ on ec cevecccescesccscces 5,100.00 
eccsecee 7,500.00 © 
. ‘ J ew cccccccccccccccces eee ere eer eres 129.75 
Pe, il a mr | yt, 
ES or in ae a Re 
" Sia ras hw? 5 ae sy } & pe 
7 pete > 





~~ s 
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The Salisbury Building Fund is invested in— 


Railroad Stock, ....- in o,0'ssivlelele sieieaie slslewiaielelsisiee’e si5e $800.00 
allroad! BONUS. ccctss)s mbes aise cleician’s aisiateieie sis as 1,120.00 
SAK StOGK, «are ole stele sleistats ciniatate esas Rioeh cele sarcieeere Fr 100.00 
(UiaS-GBon diseissreteres teenies Smiaayelers nde sleltine pan cisiiea cee 50.00 
Cash, seeeree ew eececes ecccecccece eee rec cccccsnccse 63.20 


2,133.20 


The Isaac Davis Fund is invested in— 


Bank’Stock, tes «cock ncsecticwestladelsie ouumlcs(seicapiecis $700 00 
United States Bonds,....... ae aiatere te ake sence cients 100 00 
Railroad Stock,.--...- fataenetave Ciewae vives Stasiersaay alee fs 800.00 
Gachigncsie dace ceieaeac! laletala’eiic's niiele/eisicis wieteinia/eleeietmeie aletate 31.42 : 


The Lincoln Legacy Fund is invested in— ; ’ 


Banks SOCK; ae ale c'saivatew aie ce'e'ainlorelwicle elaieomsjele le elae sjera $900.00 
City Bond, OP OHS HOSE HESS EEE HESEHEHE HEHEHE SEH HEEEED 
UsS 7 BOnU spsonssnelacms'erciseieiaielssts sic sleeielsaraitne oe 


Cash, OCOD POOH HEHE HEHE HEH OE EHEED HOH eee EEE EEEEEEEe 





> ‘Total of amen Fundsyooeseeeeessoes } 


pe 
Pi AES) cx leak ‘atuastet Ps 












RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF JUDGE THOMAS. 


Ar a special meeting of the Council of the American 
Antiquarian Society, held September 28, 1878, the Presi- 
dent spoke of the great calamity of the death of the 
Senior Vice President, Hon. Benjamin Franklin Thomas, 
and submitted for consideration the accompanying resolu- 
tions, which, after appropriate remarks by several of the 
members, were unanimously adopted :— 


“ Resolved, that the Council, with a deep sense of personal 
bereavement, take notice of the loss of the Society, in the removal 
by death, on the 27th instant, of Hon. Benjamin Franklin 
Thomas, LL.D., a vice-president of the Society since October, 
1867, and previously the secretary of domestic correspondence ; 
at the age of 65 years, 7 months and 15 days. 

Resolved, that it should not be forgotten that Judge Thomas, 
as one of the heirs of our founder, generously arranged with his 
co-heirs to confirm a title to the gift of the first hall, when it 
became necessary to exchange it. 

Resolved, that the patient study, the accurate perception, the 
brilliant imagination, and the ready sympathy of our Vice-Presi- 
dent, gave him power to lead and to perform, which he exercised 
with increasing effect for the growth and prosperity of the 
Society. 

Resolved, that the removal of our friend in the fulness of his 
intellectual strength, is an unlooked-for disappointment of the 
expectation that the honored name of the founder would again 
give dignity to the first office of the Society. 

Resolved, that while we contemplate the qualities which have 
entitled him to our gratitude and endeared him to our affection 
as members of this Society, we bear in mind not less the sincerity 
and patriotic purposes of his public life, his high devotion to con- 
stitutional rights and duties, his absolute fidelity to the trusts 
reposed in him as a counsellor, his profound learning and inde- 
pendence of thought as a judge. 

Resolved, that we offer to the afflicted family of our friend our 
heartfelt sympathy, and commend to them the remembrance of 
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his honorable principles, his reverential spirit, and his active, 
inspiring and generous kindness, in the assured hope that, in the 
mercy of the Creator, these noble attributes will outlive a separa- 
tion from the body. 

Resolved, that the members of the Council will attend the 
funeral of our friend, if it may be permitted, and we invite the 
members of our society to join us in this expression of affection 
and respect.” 





RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF JUDGE CHAPIN. 


Ar a special meeting of the Council of the American 
Antiquarian Society, held October 15, 1878, to take action 
in regard to the death of their associate, the Hon. Henry 
Chapin, the following resolutions, offered by Samuel F. 
Haven, Esq., were adopted :— 


“ Resolved, that in the death of the Hon. Henry Chapin, 
LL.D., on the 13th inst., at the age of 67 years and 5 months, 
this Society, of which he has long been a valued member and 
officer, the community of Worcester, and the public at large, 
have experienced a serious loss. 

Resolved, that we shall miss his genial manners, his unfailing 
public spirit, his ready wit, and happy faculty of speech on 
festive occasions, and his prompt response to the claims of 
society, of whatever nature. 

Resolved, that in his interest in benevolent institutions, in 
his attention to all religious duties, and in his labors for the 
advancement of education, his example is worthy of distin- 
guished praise. 

Resolved, that in official stations he has been able and ener- 
getic, and as a man of business has led an active and indus- 
trious life, honorable to himself and useful to bis fellow-men ; 
and that as a magistrate, and as a citizen, our friend merited 
the confidence and respect of those he so faithfully served. 

Resolved, that to the many institutions with which he was 
connected, to his numerous personal friends, and to the domestic 
circle of his own family, we tender an expression of our sympathy 
and our deep sense of their bereavement. 

Resolved, that the Council will attend officially the funeral of 
Judge Chapin, and invite the members of the Society to join in 
this manifestation of affection and respect.” 
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Dostor Joseph Sargent, in seconding the resolutions, 
said :-— 


Having taken Judge Chapin’s place at a very late period 
before the last meeting of the Society, to present the semi- 
annual report of the Council, it being foreseen that his 
very grave illness must deprive us of his presence on that 
occasion, it seems proper that Ishould say a few words for 
him now. The Council are informed that his illness termi- 
nated in the fatal result which we had long apprehended, 
two days ago. Nothing that I could say of Henry Chapin, 
would do justice to the merits that were prominent in the 
many positions of trust and of honor which he occupied for 
many years. And language is too poor to express the love 
which I had long cherished for him, and which was un- 
abated. His physician and his friend in all the earlier 
years of his happy married life, my respect for him never 
knew any doubt; and our friendship ripened constantly. 
Affectionate by nature, he was warm and demonstrative in 
his affection; and his sympathies flowed always in a gen- 
erous stream. He was of pure heart, of pure life, and 
of high motive. Devout by organization, he looked always 
heavenward; and loving God he loved his fellow-men. 
No associate could be taken from us whose loss would be 
more felt personally. To say more now would be to take 
up the eulogy which will soon be presented by an abler 
pen. 


Remarks on the life and character of the deceased were 
also made by other members of the Council. 
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ARCH AOLOGICAL COMMUNICATION ON YUCATAN, 


BY DR. AUGUSTUS LE PLONGEON. 


Tue following letter is intended by the writer as a first 
contribution to the Proceedings of this Society since his 
appointment to. membership, and as a recognition of his 
satisfaction at the interest manifested by the Society in his 
explorations and discoveries. It is accompanied by copies 
from a photograph of the Statue of Chaacmol, of tracings 
of a Mural Painting, and of a Carved Lintel from Chichen- 
Itza, all of which are herewith reproduced :— 
Cotony or British Honpuras, 
Beuize, July 15, 1878. 

Srepnen Sarispury, Jr., Esq., Worcester, Mass. : 


Dear Sir.—You will see in my communication on the Isla 
Mujeres, that I have found the three houses made of stones and 
lime that were the oratories mentioned by Herrera, and on my 
plan you have the exact position they occupy respecting each 
other.* Of the towns spoken of by Torquemada, and chapels 
with steps, their roofs being covered with straw, I have also 
spoken to yout They are on the main land opposite. The 
largest city is Kankun, but in Nisuckté and Meco are temples 
and altars and columns, while nothing of that sort exists on Isla 
Mujeres, avd those of Cozumel are on quite a diminutive scale. 
The largest to be found at the time of the conquest was about 
half a mile from the village of St. Miguel, on the north side. 

Father Gonzales tells me he saw the statue of Chaacmol as it 
now appears in the city of Mexico. It is not within the museum, 
but rests upon a pedestal in the open court-yard of that establish- 
ment. This is an unfortunate position, for by this time all the 
paint put on the stone by the artist who sculptured it must have 
disappeared, washed away by the rain. 

* Historia de las Indias. Por Antonio de Herrera. Madrid, 1601. Tom. 
1, Deeade II., Lib. IV., cap. 17. 


+ Monarchia Indiana. Por F. Juan de Torquemada. Madrid, 1725. Lib. 
IV., cap. 3. 
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The upper lip of the statue is very thin, and in portraits 
painted on the walls and carved on the stones in the lodge of 
the queen at the north end of the gymnasium at Chichen- 
Itza, he is represented, as in his statue, with the upper 
teeth discovered, which are filed like a saw, as are those of the 
head in your possession from Isla Mujeres. I have seen only 
these two heads with the teeth filed in that way. Besides what 
Bishop Landa says of the practice in Yucatan, it is known that 
tribes of Indians in the interior of Brazil practice this custom 
to-day, as do also nations of the west coast of Equatorial 
Africa. Were we to judge of the Itzaes as Judge Morgan 
and others wish us to do, by analogy, we must be convinced that 
Landa, in that, as in many other things, told us the truth. I 
have studied his work very carefully, as published by Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, and as far as I am able to judge from what I posi- 
tively know of the customs, habits, domestic and public life, and 
religious ceremonies, of the ancient dwellers in Chichen-Itza, as 
portrayed in brilliant colors and accurate drawings on the walls of 
what I call the Chaacmol monument, I may say, without fear of 
being contradicted by men of intelligence, that many of these 
pictured customs are accurately described by Landa, although 
impaired and changed in some degree by the manners and cus- 
toms of the different races that invaded the country after these 
monuments were erected. 

I am more particularly willing to credit the relations of in- 
telligent eye-witnesses, who have lived in a country, and tell me 
of the ways and mode of life of its inhabitants, when I find there 
pictures and sculptures agreeing with such narratives, than I am 
to give faith to the speculations of the wisest men who have not 
had the same opportunities of observation. So I prefer to 
believe what Diego de Landa says of what he saw with his own 
eyes than what others imagine must have been, judging by com- 
parison and analogy with the manners and customs of other 
tribes and nations. 

I have passed four years of my life among the monuments of 
Yucatan, searching every corner of them, scrutinizing every stone, 
asking every portrait or sculpture to tell me something of the 
lives on earth of the personages they represent. How far they 
have responded to my enquiries, the discovery of the statue of 
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Chaaemol, the knowledge of the place where his brother Huun- 
cay’s statue lies concealed, and of the location of the vaults contain- 
ing the libraries of the H-Menes, (records of the wise men) will 
show. What else I know of their secrets, if I am able to resume 
my work among the ruins of Chichen-Itza, the scientific world will 
see. At present I can offer two more statues, that of the dying 
tiger with a human head, showing on its body the wounds, the 
cause of its death, typical of what happened to the great warrior, 
Chaacmol (spotted tiger), and another of white calcareous 
stone, like Chaacmol’s, lying exactly in the same position on its 
pedestal, somewhat smaller than the first, and unfortunately with- 
out a head, which I have searched for without success. Besides, 
I have many basreliefs ready for transportation, together with 
ancient gigantic heads, sculptured in the round. These heads, 
and the statue of the dying tiger are represented in your col- 

lection of photographs. 
| That I should be able to speak of the customs and manners of 
the Itzaes at the time that the beautiful Ainich-Kukmo and 
Chaacmol reigned at Chichen-Itza, should surprise no one, since 
they are vividly painted on the walls of the funeral chamber of 
the Chaacmol monument, and on those of the apartments in the 
second story of the palace and museum.* Part of these mural 
paintings have been restored by Mrs. Le Plongeon and by me, 
and we have therefore studied them line by line. It requires no 
great effort of the imagination to understand, when one sees it 
pictorially represented, that it was customary for the H-Menes to 
cover themselves with a mantle of blue and yellow plumes when 
consulting the lines produced by fire on the shell of an armadillo 
ora turtle, in order to read the destiny of a person (just as the 
Chinese used to do), on seeing the scene so plainly represented as 
in the drawing that I send you, which is but a fraction of those 
on the walls of the room so often mentioned. These two figures, 
_ part of a more complicated design, represent the queen Avinich- 
_ Kakmé (recognized by her seven blue feathers), when a child, con- 
sulting an H-Men, in order to know her destiny. Her fate is 

















* Some of these names are translations of Maya words used to designate par- 

ilur buildings by the Indians themselves, and others of the names have been 

en by luter travellers, and by the writer of this letter, as descriptive of the 
: which it is supposed the buildings were intended. [S. S. Jr.] 
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written in the form and colors of the scroll starting from the neck 
of the H-Men. 

I will now indulge in a little translation (when in fact imagina- 
tion does the greatest part of the work), in the reading of the 
scroll starting from the priest’s throat of the figure in the mural 
painting I send you. First, the meaning of the colors. These 
we know to a certainty. Blue meant holiness, sanctity, chastity, 
— hence happiness, from the blue vault of heaven; the human 
victims who offered themselves, or were offered as a propitiatory 
sacrifice to the divinity, were painted blue and considered holy. 
Then violet. It also meant happiness, but without the idea of 
sanctity ; rather happiness produced by an innocent and pure life. 
Then green—wisdom, knowledge—hence power, war. The feath- 
ers that the chiefs carried on their heads in war, or in the peaceful 
occupation of scientific researches, were painted green, as also 
among the high chiefs in Mexico. This ornament of the cbiefs 
is mentioned in the essay of Mr. Ad. F. Bandelier, in the tenth 
Report of the Peabody Museum. Then yellow—all evil passions. 

We have also the form of the scroll to consider. Now it starts 
from the throat of the 7/-Men, a blue, well rounded smooth curve 
which indicates a happy infancy free from troubles, &c., &e. (She 
is a princess). Then adolescense—free from care, filled with inno- 
cence and happiness (violet). Then she enters into womanhood. 
She is in love with a wise and fierce warrior entitled to carry three 
feathers on his head (Chaaemol has three feathers), and during her 
matrimonial life, she will enjoy a short period of bliss and happi- 
ness. But after her youth she will experience the effects of the 
evil passions of some one who will persecute her and cause her to 
suffer. Hence the yellow crooked streak, the end of which turns 
from her, whilst the three feathers of her husband overshadow 
and protect her. This may be a beginning to solve the riddle of 
the mural paintings when my tracings are placed in the hands of 
those expert in rebus solving. These two figures are merely part 
of a group, nearest the ground, on the right hand side as you 
enter the funeral chamber. 

If the Peabody Museum or the Smithsonian Institution desire to 
purchase my collection of tracings of mural paintings, I will sell 
it in order to procure funds to continue my researches. The 
whole collection will comprise as many as twenty-five plates, nearly 
all between 30 and 36 inches in length. Either a copy of the 
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tracings can be thus purchased or the original tracings with the 
copyright. They represent war scenes with javelins flying in all 
directions, warriors fighting, shouting, assuming all sorts of ath- 
letic positions, scenes from domestic life, marriage ceremonies, 
temples with complete domes, proving that the Itza architects 
were acquainted with the circular arch, but made use of the trian- 
gular probably because it was the custom and style of architecture 
of the time and country. 

I began my work in Yucatan, I will not say without precon- 
ceived ideas, but with the fixed intention of finding either the 
proof or the denial of an opinion formed during my ramblings 
among the ruins of Tiahuanuco, that the cradle of the world’s 

_ Civilization is this continent on which we live. Ready to retract 
such opinion if I should find plausible evidence that I was wrong, 
I cared too little for the theories that others have advanced, to 
allow my mind to be influenced by them. I judge for myself’; if 


my conclusions are the same as theirs, it is a proof to me that I 
. am not far from the truth. But I prefer to listen to the mute yet 






















eloquent voices of the painters, sculptors and architects, who have 
written the history of their nation on the stones of the monu- 
ments reared to perpetuate and make known to succeeding gen- 
erations the events recorded by them. 

Let us take an example—the very ancient origin of these monu- 
ments. In some buildings in the larger towns are seen rows of 
columns of hewn stones, all equal in size, and containing the 
same number (eight) of stones.. No traces of roofs ever having 
been supported by these stones are to be found in their vicinity. 
Stephens, having seen many of them at Aké and Chichen, could 
not imagine why they had been erected. Their very construction, 
the upper or capping stone being supported on four smaller ones, 
isolated from those underneath, precludes the very thought of 
their having served to sustain a roof of any kind. Yet they had 
an object, and what was it? Let us see if the chroniclers knew 
anything about their use? Yes, all did. Landa, Lizana, Cogol- 
ludo, and others, tell us they were called Aatuns (epochs), and 
served as calendars to record the age of the nation or town. 

- Cogolludo tells us that every twenty years, amid the rejoicings 
of the people, a new stone was added to those already piled up in 
certain edifices, and that each stone marked an epoch of twenty 


years in the life of the nation. That after seven had thus been 
10 
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placed one above the other, then began the Ahau-HKatun,; and 
every five years a small stone was placed on each corner of the 
uppermost, beginning at the eastern (likintan), then the western 
(chikintan ), then the northern (xamantan ), lastly, the southern 
(noholtan). At that time a great festivity took place, and the 
capping stone was laid upon the top of the smalles ones. Landa, in 
his “ Cosas de Yucatan,” tells us the same thing. Now examine 
the plates of the town of Aké in your collection ; there yon will 
find the photographs of the monument supporting the columns of 
the Katuns, and the columns themselves. See how they corres- 
pond to the above-mentioned description. May we not consider 
the question of the extreme antiquity of some of the monuments 
of Yucatan as settled, since the thirty-six columns represent (to 
the mind) an undeniable lapse of 5760 years from the time the 
first. stone was placed on the platform until the place was aban- 
doned, and we know that this very town of Aké was still inhab- 
ited at the time of the Spanish conquest ?* 

In Chichen; I counted as many as 120 of these columns, and 
there were many more. True, many lay prostrate on the ground, 
and we cannot. be certain that they were completed, but this is a 
matter easy to ascertain by counting every stone of the Hatuns, 
which are easily distinguished from any others. 

The evidences that intercourse existed in very remote times 
between this continent and those of Asia and Africa, are as 
follows: On the same walls, already many times mentioned 
(Chichen-Itza), we see very tall figures of people with small 
heads, thick lips, curly short hair or wool on their heads (negroes). 
We always see them as standard or parasol bearers, but never 
engaged in actual warfare. Sculptured on the pillars, and par- 
ticularly on the columns of the castle, and also on the walls of the 
queen’s chamber and on those of her lodge in the gymnasium or 
Tennis court, are the marked features of long-bearded men. (See 
your collection of ancient types). These seem to have Semitic or 
Assyrian features, and on the slabs found by Layard in Nineveh 
are seen sculptured male and female characters with true American 
types, crowns of feathers on their heads, the females wearing the 
very identical dress (anacu) of the Peruvian Indian women. 


* May not the greater part of these columns have served as symbolical history 
set up as memorials of past antiquity? [S.S., Jr.] 
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Here figures with turbans on their heads are not wanting, and in 
a few days I hope to be able to send you a terra cotta found in 
this colony, representing a character wearing one of these Asiatic 
head-dresses, 

After reading what Landa tells us of the customs of the inhabit- 
ants of Yucatan and comparing them with the habits of the 
Carians, as described by Herodotus, it suggests itself to me that 
these Carians, who were the first known rovers of the seas long 
before the Pheenicians, came from Mayapan or Central America ; 
I say Mayapan because of the large number of Maya words found 
in the ancient Greek, and the many Assyrian and even Hebrew 
or Semitic words, to speak more accurately, found in the Maya, 
which would seem to indicate intercommunication. That fact 
can not be purely accidental. I must say, however, that I have 
never seen in Mayapan any vestiges whatever of Pheenician 
writings, architecture, or civilization. 

The civilization of Mayapan stands entirely apart and distinct 
from any other. It must on no account be confounded with the 
Aztec or Mexican, as is often done. The Itzaes (wise and industri- 
ous nen as their name implies) and the Mexicans are two distinct 
races. Neither their language, nor religion, nor their customs, had 
be many points of similitude, and it is well known that the Mexican 
element was introduced on the Peninsula as soldiery by the laws 
of Mani only a few years before the Spanish conquest, and is con- 
sequently an importation of recent date. 

As to the existence of giants and pigmies in remote antiquity 
at Mayapan, there can be no doubt. We see their figures repre- 
sented on the mural paintings and on the sculptured walls; and, 
‘more to the point, their bones are from time to time disinterred. 
_ The edifices of Aké give the impression that they were the work 
of a very tall and uncouth people, and the buildings on the 
eastern coast and on the islands of Mujeres and Cozumel give evi- 
- dences of habitation by a diminutive race not more than two feet 
in stature. Tradition among the Indians refers frequently to the 
or be tpigtities), aud they ascribe all the monuments to them.t 

wd ao Sa 
: + Statements, which seem improbable, are so habitually made in both 
neient and modern accounts of observations in Mexico and Central America. 


L they miuty best be left to the future for comment or explanation. 
=e _ [Pus. Com.) 
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The writing of the Mayas is different from that of Copan, 
Palenque, or Mexico. True, sentences or ideas are written at Pa- 
lenque and Copan in squares like those in the Maya country, but 
on comparing carefully their different writings I could perceive 
only a very slight resemblance. The writing of sentences or 
ideas in squares does not, by any means, imply that the characters 
were the same. The Germans, the English, the Latin races, and 
the Greeks, all wrote their ideas in straight lines from left to right, 
but their languages and alphabets are very different, while 
containing some characters that are similar. So with the Maya 
and other writings of Central Ametica. 

The Maya MSS. and hieroglyphics, since we must give that 
name to their characters, must be studied by themselves, withont 
reference to those of Copan and Palenque, or the pictorial records 
of Mexico. Landa has preserved the Maya alphabet, and Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg has the credit of having discovered and pub- 
lished it. He has explained it at some length in the introduction 
of his translation of the Codex Troano. I think he has done 
more towards the advancement of our knowledge in the Maya 
literature than all the jealous impugners who haye refused to 
accept his translation. It seems to me that, since they rejected 
his work and scorned him, some one of them should have come for- 
ward to offer a better rendering of the Codex. No one has done 
so because no one is capable of doing it. “ La critique est facile, 
mais Uart est difficile,” and until I can do better I will accept as 
good Brasseur de Bourbourg’s work and translation, for be had 
more opportunities for studying the Maya characters and language 
than the French archeologists who have not accepted his inter- 
pretation. 

I believe, in ancient times as to-day, the tide of emigration of 
the human race following the course of the sun, has been from 
East to West. This is natural; the conical motion of the earth 
causes the ocean to submerge the eastern sides of continents 
whilst it elevates the western coasts, and men as other animals, 
retreat before the invading waters. But I also believe that, at an 
epoch difficult to determise, there was a partial emigration from 
West to East; from this continent to the Western coast of 
Africa and the Mediterranean, and from the Western coast of 
Asia to America; as we see in our day the Chinese abandoning 
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their native flowery empire to flock to California; and that the 
emigration then as now has not been suflicient to impart the 
customs of the mother country to the people among whom they 
landed ; and that, as the Carians of old in the Mediterranean and 
on the coast of Asia Minor, have ended by disappearing-—by being 
swallowed up by the more populous surrounding nations,—so the 
emigrants from the Western coast of Asia have been swallowed 
up by the American nations, leaving however, in some places in 
America, as proofs of their existence, their almond eyes and some 
other of their physical characteristics, together with a few of 
their religious superstitions and practices. 

Concerning the historical value of the statue of Chaacmol, I 
would say that, at the time of the Spanish conquest, the tradi- 
tion of three brothers having governed the country at the same 
time, at a remote period, was prevalent among the inhabitants of 
Mayapan. Some of the chroniclers have mentioned it in their 
writings. The legend of these three rulers is to be found among 
all the Indian nations of Central America, with slight variations 
of course from the idiosyncrasies of each tribe and the manner of 
its communication to them by their ancestors. But the main 
fact of the existence of the three brothers stands the same 
throughout their narratives. The mural paintings on the walls of 
the funeral chambers at Chichen-Itza represent the very life of 
these three brothers, whose portraits are seen in vivid colors, and 
are easily recognized also in the bas-reliefs that adorn the Queen's 
room in the Chaacmol monument (you have the photographs in 
your collection) and the lodge or box at the Northern end of the 
gymnasium. In the funeral chamber, the termble altercation 
between Aac and Chaacmol, which had its termination in the 
murder of the latter by his brother, is represented by large figures, 
three-fourths life size. There Aac is painted holding three spears 
in his hands, typical of the three wounds he inflicted on the back 
of his brother. These wounds are indicated on the statue of the 
dying tiger (symbol of Chaacmol) by two holes near the Jumbar 
region and one under the left scapula, proving that the blow was 
aimed at the heart from behind. The two wounds are also 
marked by two holes near each other in the lumbar region, on the 
bas-relief of the tiger eating a human heart that adorned the 
Chaacmol mausoleum (see photograph in your collection). This is 
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no play of the imagination, but simply a close scrutiny of the 
stones and a plain reading of the history recorded thereon. 

Aac after the commission of his cowardly act, prompted, we 
infer from the mural painting, by love for his sister in-law 
Kinich-Kakiné, who had preferred her husband Chasxemol to him, 
fled for safety to Uxmal and built there the edifice called the 
“House of the Governor.” There he is represented over the 
door, in the centre of the edifice, sitting on an ornamented seat, 
his feet resting on three flayed bodies, the one in the middle that 
of a woman—typical picture of his triumph over Huuncay, Kinich- 
Kakmé and Chaacmol. The building, “ House of the Turtles,” at 
Uxmal, standing on the corner of the second platform of the 
‘** House of the Governor,” was the private residence of Aae, 
inscribed with his totlem—the turtle, as that rising on the South 
end of the East wall of the gymnasium at Chichen-Itza is adorned 
with the totem of his brother Chaacmol, a row, or as Stephens 
has it, a procession of tigers. 

Let these few words suffice to show my view of the historical 
value of the statue discovered by me, the name of which I did 
not give at random, and prove to the American Antiquarian 
Society that, in my investigations, I have not relied on the imagi- 
nation, but have contented myself with reading what is written in 
very plain characters. I shall be most happy to do the honors of 
the forests and deserted palaces of the Itzae rulers, when I am able 
to resume my work among their ruins, to any member of the 
Society who will favor me with a visit. Meanwhile, let those who 
desire to become acquainted with the history of the personages 
whose life, memory and deeds, my explorations in Yucatan have 
helped to revive after their long oblivion, study the photographs. 

I hope our friends of the Antiquarian Society have been inter- 
ested in the few terra cottas I have sent you from Honduras. On 
closely examining representations of bas-reliefs from Copan and 
Palenque, my attention has been drawn to the fact that the 
figures are represented sitting cross-legged, and this is surprising, 


for the Indians of today never sit in this manner, but always ~ 


squatting on their heels like the Chinese. But the Hindostanese 
are represented sitting cross-legged like the little figure of a 
woman among the objects obtained from General Bogran in the 
Honduras collection. 
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If I could obtain a sale of my collection of mural tracings, that, 
historically speaking, are of more importance than the statue of 
Chaacmol, because they declare the history of the characters 
they represent, I might take a new start to search for the books 
of the Mayas Conld not the American government ask the 
Mexican for a plaster-of-Paris fac-simile of the Chaacmol statue 
for the Peabody Museum, or the National Museum at Washington, 
and then collect together the other stones, or copies of them, 
relating to the history of this statue? It is sad to see the leaves 
of that history scattered here and there. What does the statue 
individually placed in a Museum mean? Nothing, of course, 
except as a specimen of sculpture. But when accompanied by 
other stones relating to it, then it forms the body for an episode 
in the life of the Maya nation. 

Yet the small collection, as you will perceive, is interesting in 
more than one point of view— 

Ist. Zhe singular instrument of music, showing that at the 
time they were used the people had some idea of the scale, and 
could contrive even rude instruments by which they were able to 
produce the true notes do, mi, sol, la, si, and perhaps more if we 
understood their instruments better. By chance, blowing it in a 
certain manner I produced a semi-tone also, sol sharp, if I remem- 
ber rightly. 

2d. The little statue without a head, sitting cross-legged. 
During my investigations in Yucatan, I have found only two 
small statues without heads sitting in that manner, the one at 
Chichen-Itza, in the observatory (you can see it in one of the 
plates of that monument at the top of the stairs, where I caused 
it to be placed in a niche, which it seems to have occupied in 
aucient time), and the other in the court-yard at the foot of the 
great stairway of the sanctuary or Casa del Adevino at Uxmal. 

3d. That, like the Peruvians, the Indians of Honduras made 
their utensils of clay, in the forms of fruit and animals, while the 
Mayas made them generally to represent portions of the human 
body, or of its ludicrous likeness, the monkey. 


Accept my thanks for papers and reports, and believe me, Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
AUGTSS Le PLONGEON, M.D. 
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NOTES ON YUCATAN. 
By Mrs. Auice D. Lr PLONGEON. 


TuEsr notes were the substance of a lecture delivered by 
Mrs. Le Plongeon, at Belize, British Honduras, early in 
1878, for the benefit of “The Catholic School,” which is 
free to the poor children of that place. The lecture gives 
the impressions of a traveller respecting a portion of this 
continent, destined to receive most careful attention from 
historians and antiquaries. At the close of the lecture,Hon 
Frederick?. Barlee, Lieutenant-Governor, proposed a vote 
of thanks, in which he handsomely complimented Mrs. 
Le Plongeon on her first effort in the lecture field, which 
motion was supported by the Honorable W. Parker, the 
_Supreme Judge of the colony, in fitting terms. The illus- 
trations in the form of photographs were furnished to 
accompany the lecture.* 


We are about to speak on a very dry matter; of old sun- 
scorched stones, piled one upon the other at so remote a period 
that we have to go back ages upon ages in order to arrive at the 
time when civilized men existed on this Continent, and reared 
monuments that not only emulate those of modern times, but 
even approach, in beauty of form and elaborateness of design 
those of Greece and Hindostan, and which to-day our artists and 
architects copy. 

We shall endeavor to associate the modern customs with the 
ancient, so as to make it agreeable as well as instructive. We 
dwell on the borders of a country where anciently a very high 
civilization existed. We speak of these lands thus far arche- 
ologically unexplored; and it may be that when properly ex- 


*The illustrations used in this article were made by the Heliotype Printing 
Company from copies by Mr. H. M. Stephenson, of Boston, Architect. 
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amined we shall find that people who were far advanced in 
intellectual and scientific culture, lived thousands of years ago in 
places not yet penetrated among the forests in the unknown parts 
of the Colony of Belize. 

We shall ask you to accompany us in our travels among the 
ancient cities of Yucatan; and when we speak of the people who 
inhabit the country to-day, we shall tell you the truth about their 
customs, their civilization, their physical and mental attainments. 
We hope that if there are any Yucatecos present, when we criti- 
cise what we believe should be criticised, they will not regard it 
as speaking ill of their country or of their people; nor when we 
tell of their merits and virtues, look upon it as adulation. As 
travellers, we must speak of things as they are. 

On the 29th of July, 1873, we left New York for Yucatan, on 
board the steamship ‘ Cuba,” of Alexandre & Sons, of Broadway, 
New York, owners of the line of steamers that run between New 
York and New Orleans, touching at Havana and the principal 
ports of the Mexican Gulf, carrying the Mexican mail to and from 
the United States. We were not sorry, on the 6th of August, 
two days after leaving the Island of Cuba, to cast anchor three 
miles from the shore in the roadstead of Progreso. Seen at that 
distance, Yucatan appears a low, level plain, scarcely rising above 
the sea—not a hill, not even a hillock, to relieve the monotony of 
the landscape, or to intercept the line of the horizon. The first 
sound from the land that reached our ear was the sharp, shrill call 
of the bugle—ill omen for the peace of the country. 

The custom-house boat soon drew up alongside of the “Cuba,” 
and the health officers, with Mr. Martin Hatch, the American Con- 
sul, came on board. Mr. Hatch told us that the yellow fever was 
making havoc among the strangers in the Capital. He had just 
lost his father by it. The health officers also assured us that it 
was unusually severe that season among the people not acclimated. 
The Consul even advised us not to land, lest we should fall victims 
to the fever. We also learned from him that the country was in 
a state of revolution, and had been for some time past; that en- 
counters were frequent between the troops of the revolutionary 
chief and the State and Federal troops. Notwithstanding this 
rather discouraging news, having started to see Yucatan, we left 
the steamer about 8 o'clock, A. M., on board a lighter. As the 
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weather was very calm, it took us three hours, under a scorching 
sun, to reach the land. At 11 o'clock we were on the wharf. We 





DOCK AND WHARF AT PROGRESO, PORT OF YUCATAN. 


started immediately in search of some breakfast; for on board 
they had neglected to give us any, in their hurry to discharge 
the living freight. . Wading ankle-deep in the sand we reached 
a place called the Hotel Mendezona: a thatched hut of two 
rooms. Here breakfast was served in the fashion of the country, 
at a round table, where some of our fellow-passengers were 
already seated. 

Progreso was founded only a few years ago through political 
influence (and political influence is everything in Mexico), to the 
detriment of the real estate and house owners of the old Port of 
Sisal, that was from that time abandoned. Progreso, as a port 
of entry, has few advantages over Sisal, being an open roadstead 
that affords no shelter for shipping, and is even dangerous in the 
season of the northers. At the time of our arrival there were 
but few good buildings in the place. The wharf where we landed 
is a skeleton wooden wharf, built on piles. It is about one 
hundred and fifty to one hundred and seventy feet long, and 
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about 40 feet wide, and is said to have cost 20,000 dollars. It 
would, however, be difficult to know, by its appearance, how the 
amount could have been expended in that work. Its construction 
was superintended by an American engineer, Mr. Alexander 
Stephens, who, about eighteen months ago, was murdered by the 
hostile Indians of Chan-Santa-Cruz, on his farm of Xuaub, 
situated on the extremity of the north-east coast of the Peninsula 
of Yucatan, at a short distance from the Island Holbox. 

To the right of the wharf, about one hundred yards from the 
shore, stands the finest edifice in the town—the custom-house. 





CUSTOM-HOUSE AT PROGRESO, PORT OF YUCATAN. 


It is a two-storied stone building, with arcades on the ground 
floor, where are situated the storerooms, and the office of the 
Captain of the Port. The upper story is divided into a large 
room occupied by the desks of the clerks and different officers of 
the house, and the dwelling apartments of the administrator. 
This building is pretty and spacious. It is also said to have cost 
a large amount of money. On one side of this edifice, about one 
hundred yards back, are several large storerooms, and the Post- 
oftice. 

Beyond this there was then little to be seen. Since that time 
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many improvements have been made, and Progreso is now re- 
sorted to, in the summer months, by the ladies of Mérida, as a 
watering place. The best bathing booth that existed at the time 
of our arrival, and until lately, belonged to Sefior Alonzo Aspe, 
then the administrator of the custom-house. This gentleman, 
for whom we had a letter of introduction, received us with great 
hospitality. Hospitality is one of the leading traits of Yucatecan 
character. It is a particular blessing in a country where hotels 
are almost unknown. 

The Yankees are proverbially inquisitive; we had just come 
from among them, and finding ourselves in the custom-house, 
we began, in the course of conversation, to ask questions about 
the country and its commerce. The principal article of export 
is the henequen or filament of the Sisal hemp (the Agave 
Sisalensis, an evergreen succulent plant, indigenous to Yucatan, 











A PLANT OF HENEQUEN (Agave Sisalensis). 


which bears a considerable resemblance to the plants of the 
genus aloe, with which it is sometimes confounded). This 
plant requires little care, grows well in stony places, and scarcely 
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needs water. Yucatan is very stony, and as there are no rivers 
in the country, the agriculturist depends altogether on the rain 
for irrigating his fields. 

The leaf of the agave, which varies in length from two to five 
feet when mature, is the part of the plant that furnishes the fila- 
ment, There are three ways of scraping the leaf to obtain it. 
The one most in use is a machine moved by steam or horse 
power. It incurs so much waste of the filament, that last year, 
we are informed, the planters of Mérida proposed to offer a 
reward of 20,000 dollars to any person who would improve the 
machine. 

The other two methods have been used by the natives from 
time immemorial. The first is with a Zonkos. A tonkos is a flat 

board of very hard wood, about a foot long, and four 
inches wide. The upper end, which is the thickest, is 
carved out to form a handle; the lower end, thin and 
sharp, is Scooped in the middle in shape of a crescent. 
This is the scraper. They place a leaf of the plant 
upon a round, straight stick, about an inch or an inch 
and a half in diameter. This is held in an oblique 
position. After splitting the leaf lengthwise with the 
tonkos, into three or four parts, each piece is squeezed 
between the tonkos and the scraper, the man putting 
ATonkos. all the weight of his body to increase the pressure. 
The filament obtained in this manner is the most appreciated. 

The second method is with the Pacté. It consists in laying 
the leaf upon a flat board about three feet long and eight inches 
wide, one end being placed on the ground and the other against 
the waist of the worker, who scrapes it with a piece of hard wood, 
made in the shape of a two-handled knife. By working hard, the 
best hand can only obtain twenty-five pounds of filament per day. 
He commences work at midnight, and ceases about 9 o'clock in the 
morning, when the sun is getting high, for the plant contains an 
acrid principle that, with the heat of the day, acts as an 
epispastic. Hammocks, bags and cordage, all made of henequen, 
constitute, besides the filament, the chief articles of exportation ; 
the making of them is therefore an important branch of industry 
in the country. 

To return to our narrative. We passed the day in the habita- 
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tion of the family of Sefior Aspe, in the eustom-house. It was 
mail day—we obtained seats in the coach for Mérida. At four 
o'clock it was at the door. Between the custom-house and the 
road there was a quantity of deep sand, and Seflor Aspe was too 
polite to allow a lady to walk through it. 

Our conveyance was an old-fashioned, rickety carriage, that 
might well have belonged to our great-great grandfathers. At- 
tached to it were three tiny mules; they looked quite incapable of 
getting their load oat of the sand, much less of taking it to Mérida, 
twenty four miles distant. Evidently they had resolved not to try 
it; for they kicked, jumped, turned and twisted in every direction 
but the right one. By dint of pushing the wheels from behind, 
dragging the beasts in front, and whipping them from above, we 
finally got into the road. Once fairly started they went with sur- 
prising rapidity; not even slackening their speed, when they 
passed over a rustic bridge, made of loose boards placed on beams, 
constructed over the slough, at the entrance to the swamps behind 
the town. Nor did they once stop until we reached the relay. 
These mules, so puny in appearance, were far too strong and 
active for our comfort. When on board the “Cuba” we had 
looked to Yucatan for rest ; hut now we were, for the time being, 
worse off than ever. The road is cut through fields of henequen ; 
and it is not in many places that precaution has been taken to 
make it smooth. Since then a railway has been laid, and is oper- 
ated by horse-power. When we left Progreso it was about half 
completed. One year ago mules were yet used in place of the 
locomotive. Here and there, on either side of the road, tall chim- 
neys denote the establishments of planters. We thought at the 
time that no road could be worse than this, from the port to 
the capital of Yucatan ; but when we visited the eastern part of 
the state we had reason to change our opinion. To remain seated 
was quite out of the question; we could only hold on to the 
leather straps, and patiently receive a shaking, which forcibly 
reminded us of a doctor’s prescription, “when taken to be well 
shaken.” 

We survived the twenty-four up-and-down miles, and entered 
the capital, well-nigh exhausted, between seven and eight o'clock 
in the evening. Even at that early hour all was silent, as if the 
city had been deserted. Moonlight lends enchantment to every- 
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thing, and smooths out rough places. When we passed the prin- 
cipal square all looked polished and beautiful. The shrubs and 
other plants, that adorn the central garden, seemed to be covered 























CASA DEL GOBIERNO (GOVERNMENT House), aT MérmA, Yucatan, 
WITH A PORTION OF THE PLAZA DE LA INDEPENDENCIA, AND IN 
THE BACKGROUND ON THE RIGHT THE IGLESIA DE JESUS. 


with frost. The cathedral on our left rose grand and gloomy. 
Opposite to it the arcade of the City Hall, and the ancient mansion 
of the Fathers of the Company of Jesus, looked imposing and 
brilliant. We told the coachman to drive to a hotel. There was 
only one—of course that was the best—the Hotel Meridiano. 
Thither we went. After taking supper in the public apartment— 
for the landlord, Francisco Lopez, a Spaniard, said there was no 
private dining room—we were conducted toa room. It contained 
two folding beds, closed all round with curtains, a large pine table 
and one or two chairs of the same material. Besides these articles 
there were mosquitoes enough to torment all the inhabitants of 
the city. From these the bed-curtains seemed to promise us a 
shelter. We prepared to avail ourselves of it; but alas! for our 
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expectations. Instead of a mattress to rest upon, we had only a 
piece of canvas stretched on the frame. 

The business of the next day was house-hunting,—not an easy 
task, for very little building is done in Mérida. 

Having made arrangements to visit the eastern part of Yucatan, 
we set out for Izamal. An epidemic of small-pox had broken out 
in Mérida. Our friend, Dr. Don Liborio Irigoyen, then Governor 
of the State, asked us, as a favor, to dispense vaccine matter 
among the inhabitants of the places through which we were to 
pass. On the 3d of November he gave to Dr. Le Plongeon an 
official commission to that effect. He said that he could not send 
a physician for that purpose, as the treasury was exhausted. We 
complied with his request at our own expense. Our travelling 
carriage was a bolan-coché. It is a two-wheeled vehicle reseim- 
bling a yan. A mattress is spread in the bottom, for the passen- 
gers to sit or lie upon, as may best please them, It will accom- 
modate six persons seated, or two lying at full length, which is 
the most common way of travelling in the bolan. Suspended 
upon leather straps, it is the only conveyance suitable for the 
roads of Yucatan. Some are four-wheeled, but these are seldom 
used on account of the bad roads. They are drawn by three 
mules, which go at a dashing rate, at least for the first few miles. 
The road between Mérida and Izamal is one of the best in the 
State. About four miles from the capital, on the right-hand side 
going towards Zixkokob, are to be seen a number of mounds in a 
ruinous condition. This is the site of the ancient village of Zechoh, 
and the ruins show that once upon a time there existed a large 
village. We have not examined these edifices, our attention not 
having been called to them until a very short time previous to 
our leaving Yucatan. The people of the country take but little 
interest in the remains of the monuments of the ancient inhab- 
itants. 

The first village that we reached was Zixpeual. It is composed 
of a few straggling houses, with thatched roofs, and some Indian 
huts, nestling among orchards. We passed through a long, irregu- 
lar street, the principal and only one, leading to a large square 
overrun with grass, where stands an old convent in a most ruinous 
condition, and a roofless church. The altar only is under a shed 
of palm leaves. Nominally, the Roman Catholic religion is that 
12 
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of the country; but since the laws of reform were first promul- 
gated under President Don Benito Juarez, when the property of 
the clergy was confiscated, many of the churches have fallen into 
ruin. Frequently the churches are sustained by the exertions of 
the priests alone, who are now, with but few exceptions, very 
poor. The people of the small towns take little pride in the 
appearance and preservation of their temples. 

At Tixpeual, the carriages coming from or going to Mérida, 
generally stop to water their horses at a well by the roadside. 
The next town of importance is Tixkokob. At this place the 
Spaniards fought a hard battle with the Indians, under the com- 
mand of the Cocomes, princes of Sotuta. The historian says there 
were only two hundred Spaniards to forty thousand (?) Indians. 
This battle took place on Thursday, June 11th, 1541. A few 
months later the city of Mérida was founded. Z'iakokob is now the 
aristocratic village of Yucatan, so we were told. It is small, not 
over picturesque, but a well kept and clean town. The church is 
large. The convent, now half ruined, attached to it, is occupied 
by our good friend, Dn. Pablo Ancona, the curate, to whose 
hospitality and kindness we owe much. To him also is due the 
re-edification, at his own expense, of the part now habitable. The 
village is surrounded by plantations of henequen. The principal 
industry of the place, among the poor, is hammock making. This 
is done for the most part by women and young girls, which latter 
I must say are very pretty. Besides the curate, we have there 
many good friends whom we remember with pleasure. 

About fifteen miles from Zixkokob we passed the village of 
Cacalchen, once of some importance, if we might judge by the 
number of stone houses seen around the spacious square. It is 
now nearly deserted and lonely. 

This manner of travelling in our own carriage, passing through 
many unknown and strange looking places, stopping when and 
wherever one feels inclined, is certainly more pleasant and full of 
interest than being carried at the rate of forty miles an hour in a 
railway car. The Indians alone, in their picturesque, unique cos- 
tume, were sufficient to rivet our attention. Then, too, the hedges 
were brilliant with convolvulus of various colors; rose-pink, sky- 
blue, rich purple, and pure white, mingling and entwining each 
other. Upon the ground, every here and there, were large groups 
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or patches of yellow butterflies that, upon our approach, rose and 
fluttered around us. To give an idea of their number, we may 
say that we rode through clouds of them for miles. They were 
of the most brilliant hues. Indeed no country can surpass Yucatan 
in the beauty and variety of color of its flowers, insects and birds. 

We next traversed Mueuiche, a hamlet of a few scattered huts 
hidden among orchards, and then came to the village of Citileuwm. 





InDIAN Hur ry Yucatan, WitH INDIAN LABORERS AT WORK. 


As we rode through it a storm was just breaking overhead; yet 
notwithstanding a loud peal of thunder, we distinctly heard 
A, B, C, echoed by many youthful mouths. Looking toward the 
place from whence the sound came, we saw the village school 
where the hopes of the villagers of both sexes were learning the 
names of the letters, which they shouted out at the top of their 
voices, making rather a discordant than a harmonious noise. 
They stopped short of one accord at the rattle of wheels upon 
the stony road, stretching their necks and eyes to the utmost to 
get a peep at the travellers, and then, at the command of the 
Magister, in unison screamed again A, B, C. 
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At a very short distance from this place, on the left of 
the road, are to beseen the remnants of the magnificent ancient 
causeway, carefully built of hewn stone, cemented with mortar, 
which, at the time of the Spanish conquest, existed between 
Izamal and 7.-//6 (Mérida). A great part of this work has been 
thoroughly destroyed to obtain stones to macadamize the public 
road. 

We were six miles from Izamal, yet could plainly see, towering 
above all, the church that crowns the great mound of which we 
will speak anon. The rain continued to fall heavily until we were 
near the city, when the sun again shone forth in all its splendor ; 
so the bolan coché entered Izamal sparkling with rain-drops. We 
drove to a house that had been taken for us, and found to our dis- 
may that the floor of each room was abundantly adorned with 
little pools of water—unfortunate result of a shower of rain and a 
leaky roof. We had letters of recommendation to Senor Don 
Joaquin Reyes, one of the principal merchants there. These we 
sent by our servant. In less than half an hour the carriage of 
Don Joaquin was at the door with a request from him for us 
to go immediately to his house. He did not allow us to return to 
our mansion of small lakes, but furnished one belonging to himself, 
and put it at our disposal, which proved to be much more comfort- 
able than the one rented for us. The friendship then shown by 
Senor Reyes and his amiable family has never changed. 

Izamal is not what it was some years ago, having been partly 
destroyed by the Indians at the time of their insurrection in 1847. 
Anciently it was celebrated for its temples where the people went 
in pilgrimage from all parts, even from the countries now 
called Chiapas, Guatemala, and Tabasco, in olden times 
Xibalba. Four of the principal mounds yet remain. They sur- 
round the largest square. The smaller ones were destroyed for 
the purpose of building the city. That situated on the north side 
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is an oblique pyramid, with a gradual ascent of broad steps on | 
the south side, and a very steep, almost perpendicular one, on the 
north. Upon this mound, that is one hundred and fifty feet high 
from the base to the summit, a temple was raised in honor of 
Kinich-Kakmo. Kinich-Kakm6 signifies fiery Ara, with eyes like 
the sun. The Ara, or Macaw, is of the parrot family, with a long : 
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tail, very brilliant plumage, and a powerful beak. This bird 
inhabits the Antilles and the warmer parts of America. 
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PUBLIC SQUARE, AT IZAMAL, YUCATAN, 


WITH ARTIFICIAL MOUND IN THE BACKGROUND. 


In our later studies among the ruins of Chichen, we have 
learned that the totem of the wife of the chieftain Chaacmol, 
queen of Chichen, was an Ara (Mod in the Maya tongue). The 
queen is represented on some of the monuments as an Ara eating 
human hearts. In the interior of the building that Kinich-Kakmé 
caused to be raised to the memory of Chaaemol, we find the his- 
tory of her life portrayed in mural paintings. She was graceful, 
beautiful, affectionate and brave; and such was her goodness 
and virtue, that after her death the people deified her, as some 
of the nations of antiquity in the Old World deified their illus- 
trious personages. Her shrine was then built upon the mound on 
the north side of the square. It was said that always at mid-day 
Kinich-Kakmé descended from heaven in the form of an Ara, and 
burned the sacrifice offered on her altar. By a strange coinci- 
dence we read in the Bible of similar phenomena, taking place 
among the Jews, the fire from heaven coming to burn the offer- 
ings on the altar. 
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The second mound, on the south side of the square, is very 
extensive. It was called by the Indians Ppapp-Hol-Chae, which 
means “ Heads and thunder.” Father Lizana, an historian of the 
time of the conquest, said that the word Ppapp-Hol-Chac meant 
the mansion of the priests of the gods. This mound was occupied 
by the palaces of the priests, which were destroyed by Bishop 
Diego de Landa, who built in their place the church and convent 
of the Franciscan monks, in order, says Cogolludo in Book V. of 
his “Historia de Yucatan,” to drive away the devil with the sight 
of the holy habit of the friars, from a place which had been defiled 
by the presence of the priests of idols. To-day the convent is in 
a ruinous condition, but serves as a barracks, and occasionally as 
a penitentiary. Landa also destroyed the temples of the other 
mounds. On.the east side of the square was a temple dedicated 
to Itzamatul, which means “he who receives and possesses the 
grace or dew from heaven.” Tradition says that Zamna was 
the first King that ruled over Yucatan, and that he divided the 
lands, and gaye names to the towns. During life he was con 
sulted by the people, who wished to know what was taking place 
in remote parts. He also used to prophecy the things of the 
future. According to tradition, they carried the dead to him that 
he might bring them back to life. He healed the sick by the 
imposition of the hand. After his death they deified him and 
raised an altar in his honor. He was held in great veneration ‘ 
even at the time of the Spanish conquest. The people brought 
to his shrine their sick friends. These were carried to another 
temple, also dedicated to him, that occupied the west side of the 
square, and was called Aabul, that is to say, “the working-hand.” 
People went there in great numbers from all parts of the country, 
carrying presents and alms. 

' Cogolludo, in the second chapter of the VIth Book, tells us 
that Father Landa endeavored by all possible means to attract the 
Indians to the holy Catholic faith, and wean them from their idol- 
atrous rites. Seeing that they were accustomed to worship 
images, having destroyed theirs with his own hands, he resolved 
to replace them by one of the Virgin Mary. He made a voyage 
to Guatemala to obtain one from the chisel of arenowned sculptor, 
who resided there. As he was going, the Franciscan monks 
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asked him to bring another for their convent in Mérida. 
The two images were obtained, put into one box, and, that they 
might not be injured, it was carried on the shoulders of Indians. 
On the way back it rained continually, but not on the box, nor 
upon those who carried it, nor even for some distance around 
them. Arrived at the city of Mérida, the monks chose for their 
convent the image that had the prettiest face and most saintly 
expression. Although the other had been brought for the Indians, 
E and was to be carried to Izamal, the people of Valladolid wanted 
: it for the convent of that city, because, said they, it is not just 
that it should remain in an Indian village. The Indians opposed 
this as they could; but what the Spaniards wished began to be 
put in execution. All in vain, however; no human strength 
could move it from Izamal. So, to the delight of the Indians and 
admiration of the monks, the image was placed in the convent of 
that city. Cogolludo goes on to tell of the wonderful and numer- 
ous miracies performed by Our Lady of Izamal, in healing the 
sick and raising the dead. Even to-day they are said to be per- 
formed, and her shrine is a place of pilgrimage for the people 
of Yucatan, notwithstanding that the original image was 
destroyed some years ago in the burning of the church, and 
replaced by another, as stated on a marble slab at the principal 
entrance of the church. Landa destroyed the idols that healed 
the sick and raised the dead, putting that of the Virgin Mary 
in their place, and the same miracles have continued. The 
image, however, that had remained at Mérida effected nothing. 

_ The Indian, the mixed or Mestizo race, and even some of the 
_ uneducated white, are firm believers in witchcraft, and practice 
és ‘many superstitious rites. In name they are Catholic, but in name 
only, and because they have been driven to it. Cogolludo says 
_ in the 17th chapter of his [Vth Book, that those Indians who 

failed to attend mass were flogged; and we know from good 
that only thirty years ago those Indians who entered 
late were whipped at the door. 
hout Yucatan, when the Indians or Mestizos suffer from 
they do not understand, they are often said to be, and 
imagine themselves bewitched, and that this or that 

man iuwiaanad can cure them by destroying the sorcery. 
e man is generally an Indian who pretends to a great 
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"impostor. Nevertheless, many Indians have a profound faith in 
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knowledge of medicinal herbs; and who, in fact, has an insight 
into the use of some few, having received the instruction from 
his parents, who have, in their turn, received it from theirs. Itis 
easy to comprehend how different may be the knowledge of the 
medicine man of to-day from that possessed by his forefathers, 
when we consider that it has been passed to him only by word of 
mouth. The ancient H-Men (wise man) was, possibly, a 
sage of great learning, but the /7-Men of to day is a trickster and 


his power and wisdom, so he is called to the aid of the bewitched. 
The rogue, uttering cabalistic words, goes under the bed or ham- 
mock to dig up the figure of the person that has done the mischief. 
This, at least, is what he pretends. Of course, he has some little 
figure hidden about him; he feigns scraping the floor, generally 
mere earth among the poor Indians, and soon presents an image 
said to be a likeness of the person who has bewitched the patient. 
For this he receives a fee, and takes his departure amid the thanks 
of his wondering dupes. The patient remains, of course, neither 
better nor worse for the ceremony, unless his faith be great and 
the disease half fanciful. , 

I copied an old manuscript, written in the Spanish language, 
and in very bad grammar, that I found in Isla Mujeres, where it 
is venerated and firmly relied upon as the most complete work on i 
medicine. It is called the “Book of the Few.” Why, I have ~ 
not been able to discover. I was told by several persons that this 
same manuscript serves in lieu of a physician in some parts of 
Yucatan. When in Valladolid, Yucatan, we heard it spoken” ES 
in very flattering terms. The following is a quotation :— 


Cure for the Bewitched.—“ First take a root of vervain, cook 
it in wine, and give it to the patient to drink. It will be vomited. — 
To know if the person is bewitched, pass a branch of skunk plant 
over him. If the leaves become purple the person is bewitched. — 
To be freed from the enchantment ee 5 cross, made from 
root of the skunk plant, around the nec es2 

This is a sample of the many absurdities found in that | old 
manuscript. 


_ We were in Tzomal in the vigeth: of December. Ont e 
the festival of Our Lady of Izamal is celebrated. A large fi 
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held, to which the merchants, not only of Yucatan, but also from 
the neighboring States, flock, as in olden times, if not to pay their 
respects at the shrine of the Virgin, to worship at the altar of 
Mercury. The people go thither to kneel before the image 
already mentioned, and to pass three days as merrily as possible. 
In the morning there are processions to the shrine of Our Lady. 
Mass is celebrated at eleven o'clock. From church the congrega- 
tion goes straightway to the bull-fight. 

A bull-fight in Yucatan is not like a bull-fight in Spain. The 
ring is built by the principal families of the village, each lending 
servants to erect a part of it. It is a double palisade, sustaining 
sheds, covered with leaves of the palmetto, that are divided into 
boxes. Every one provides a chair for himself. The best and 
worst, large and small, all attend. 

There are but few men, if any, who give themselves at all to 
the study of tauromachy. Many enter the ring perfectly ignorant 
of all rules by which they might escape the fury of the animal. 
It was customary among the ancient people of Yucatan to sacrifice 
their lives as an offering to the deity for any benefit received. This 
is yet openly practised among the Indians, but in such manner as 
not to pass for human sacrifice. If an Indian desires any particu- 
lar thing he begs it from his patron saint, and, to show his grati- 
tude, promises in return to fight the bull, or to keep himself intoxi- 
cated for a certain number of days, or to perform some other rash 
deed. Well, he knows nothing about bullfighting. To enter 
the ring and confront the animal is about as sure a death for him 
as being shot at by arrows, as was customary for the victims 
that offered themselves in the olden times. With an Indian 
about to enter the arena I once remonstrated, but the only answer 
given to all argument and persuasion was “Jn promesa, Colel” 
(my promise, Lady). “Nothing could shake his resolution; he 
complied with his promise, and was carried away mortally 
wounded. The ring is occupied by six or more Indians on foot. 
Some young men of the city who wish to display their horseman- 
ship enter mounted. Of those on foot some are provided with a 
pole about three feet long, having a sharp iron head like that of 
an arrow, called rejon. Others have merely a sack made of hene- 
quen. This serves them as a shield against the bull. Certainly 
they, at times, show much courage and have very narrow escapes. 
13 
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When the people tire of seeing the bull played with, they call for 
the rejoneros. Those who have already performed now stand 
aside, and the rejoneros, that is, the men provided with spears, 
come forward. Their business is to strike the bull in the nape of 
the neck and kill him. If the blow is well given the animal at 
once falls dead, but this is seldom the case. The beast is chased 
by two or three men at once, blow after blow is dealt; the blood 
gushing afresh each time. The first blow makes it furious; it is 
then dangerous for the pursuers, but the loss of blood soon 
weakens it, and it becomes almost harmless. The horsemen are 
then called upon to lasso, drag it off, and bring in another. 
Rockets are fired, the people applaud, the band plays, and a clown 
does his best to amuse the audience during the interval. Ifa bull 
is disinclined to fight, they girt his body with ropes in every pos- 
sible way, and fasten fire-crackers to his tail and about the head 
and back. Thus aggravated the poor beast jumps and the fire- 
crackers explode. This renders him furious for a minute or so. 
If again he refuses to fight he is taken away as a coward not 
worth killing. Such is the bull-fight in some of the villages of 
Yucatan. 

Nearly all the religious festivals outside of the larger towns are 
attended with bull-fights, gambling and fireworks, and, as of old, 
inebriation. Apart from the festivals of the church, the Indians 
have many ceremonies of their own that their forefathers prac- 
tised. They regard them with far more veneration than those 
forced upon them by the priests. One of these rites is the Hizmeek 
Naylan, or the act of placing the child, when four months old, 
astride the hip of a woman chosen for the occasion. She repre- 
sents for them the godmother, from Naylan (godmother.) These 
godmothers faithfully keep their promise to bring up the child, 
if the parents are removed from it. The child, and its mother, 
both have a great respect for her, the little one being taught to 
kiss her hand when she approaches it. The ceremony is as fol- 
lows: After the child is placed astride of the hip, the woman 
walks round the outside of the house five times with the baby. 
Five eggs are buried in hot ashes, that they may there break, and 
the child thus have its five senses awakened. If the eggs do not 
break readily, it is a sure sign that the children will not be very 
intelligent. Ifthey wish it to write well, they place a pen in its 
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hand during the ceremony; to read well, a book; to work in the 
fields, a machete (a long knife generally used by the natives). 

This rite causes us to remember a very touching Hindoo anec- 
dote that we have read in the life of the Prince Sidharna, son ot 
Maya Devi, the beautiful illusion. He retired from the court when 
yet young, aud became Budha, the founder of Budhism, which 
sect is to Brahmanism, as Christianity to Judaism. A young 
woman having lost her only child thought herself most unjustly 
treated. She went to Budha to ask him to bring it back to life. 
Budha promised so to do if she would bring him five grains of 
mustard seed from the hands of some one who had lost no 
relative, no friend. The woman went rejoicing from door to door 
with the child astride wpon her hip. She failed to find any one 
who had lost neither friend nor relative. Then she comprehended 
that she was not exempt from the general law of death, and went 
back repentant to Budha, who pardoned her. Ever after, she 
remained with him and became a sainted person. 

This shews that the custom common in Yucatan, of carrying 
children astride the hip, existed likewise in Hindostan at the time 
that Budha lived; that is to say, more than five thousand years 
ago. 

As we have said that the Indians of Yucatan believe in witch- 
craft, we will tell you how Dr. Le Plongeon acquired the reputa- 
tion of a wizard. It was said that several persons had wished to 
enter the great artificial mound raised to Kinich-Kakmé, the late 
Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg among others, but as yet none had 
succeeded. Everybody considered the feat, if not impossible, 
at least very dangerous, as there might be snakes lurking there, 
and other venomous reptiles, with which the country abounds. 
Dr. Le Plongeon decided to enter if possible, as his examination 
of the mound had persuaded him that it must contain interior 
chambers. He was fortunate enough to find a small opening on 
the eastern side. After penetrating ten yards, he found a dry stone 
wall blocking the way. To the right he perceived, by the light 
of his candle, a small aperture. He made his way through this. 
Crawling on about fifteen yards among immense blocks of hewn 
stone that form the foundation of the mound, he found that there 
was no entrance in that direction. Returning, he felt a strong 
current of air that seemed to come through the stone wall. He 
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came to the conclusion that there was the road he sought. He had 
an order from the Governor of the State, to ask the Jefe Politico, 
or magistrate, for help. This he did, requesting him to lend 
four prisoners from the penitentiary, as no free working men 
could be induced to venture, much less to work, under the 
mound. The men were given, and an opening was made in the 
wall. This took nearly a whole day, as there was little space 
for working. The next day the magistrate offered all kinds of 
excuses not to lend the men again. The Doctor, however, 
went to the mound in company with Dr. Don Braulio Mendez 
and Don Joaquin Reyes. The gentlemen entered as far as 
the wall, but left Dr. Le Plongeon to continue his explorations 
through the opening made by the prisoners. The passage was 
exceedingly small, being half filled up with loose earth. He took 
a string between his teeth, to signal if anything should befall 
him, and penetrated, by the light of a candle, about twenty-five 
yards in a westerly direction, crawling on the ground, with his 
back scraping the roof. Reaching the end of the passage, he 
found a place where he could sit upright. At the left-hand side 
was an opening almost blocked up with earth that had sifted 
between the stones. It left an aperture of about a foot and a 
half. Here the shoulders would not pass; but looking through, ; 
he saw a kind of chamber, and, on the south side, the doorway 
of a subterranean passage, leading south towards the mound upon 
which the church stands. A strong current of air blew through 
the passage. There is no doubt that from time immemorial com- 
munication has existed between the two mounds. There ended 
the exploration in that direction for the time being. 

Among the Indians and Mestizos a strange tradition is current 
and firmly believed. It is, that under the mound is a large pool 
of crystalline water; and, standing in the middle, a beautiful 
image of a woman, so resplendent and shining that it illuminates _ 
the whole place. But as in our modern times no one has entered 
into the interior, we must accept the existence of an image there 
as a possibility, for the Indians were in the habit of burying 
under these pyramids the effigies of their honored rulers, as ‘the 
Egyptians the mummies of theirs. The visit of the doctor to 
the mound gave rise to the following ludicrous incident :—A mis-_ 
chievous cat, poking his nose where he had no business, t brew 
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down a bottle containing a solution of nitrate of silver. To repair 
the damage the doctor set to work to make some more, and for 
that purpose dissolved some Spanish coin in nitric acid. Having 
precipitated the pure silver in the form of chloride, in order to 
separate it from the alloy of copper, he converted the chloride 
into black oxide, which very much resembles loam. In order to 
get rid of the little zinc it might yet contain, he sent it, well 
washed and dried, to the silversmith to have it melted, little 
dreaming of the inference that would be drawn. Our servant 
was a Mexican soldier of the Pioneer regiment, accustomed to a 
strict discipline, and to comply therefore with the orders he 
received, he took the oxide of silver to the best silversmith and 
requested him to melt it. The smith having examined the stuff, 
became enraged at the idea that any one should take him for a 
fool, and wish to play him a practical joke, and asked the soldier 
what he meant by requesting him to waste his time trying to melt 
earth under the pretence that it was silver. The soldier merely 
replied that such were his orders, that he knew nothing else, and 
begged him to do it.. After much pouwrparler, the smith at last 
took a small quantity of the stuf’ that he believed to be earth, 
placed it upon a piece of charcoal and with his blowpipe directed 
a flame upon it. When lo! to his astonishment, a globule of 
bright silver appeared in lieu of the supposed earth. Then a 
lucid idea crossed his brain. “Oh!” said he, “I now know why 
that foreigner, your master, went under the mound. He knew 
that the earth there was pure silver, and went for that.” The 
worthy man refused to melt the rest lest it might be bewitched. 
This took place on a Saturday morning. On Monday we learned 
that very early on the previous day, Sunday, the smith, with some 
of his companions, had proceeded to the mound, entered it, not 
without fear and trembling, and filled some large bags with loam. 
This was carried to the forge, and he passed the day trying to 
obtain silver by blowing upon it, but alas! without success. 
When this story was told to us, the Doctor thought it would 
be well to push the joke a little farther. So he took a small 
quantity of solution of nitrate of silver and poured into it a solu- 
tion of common salt. You are aware that the result of this 
mixture is a white precipitate of chloride of silver, which when dry, 
resembles lime. Having obtained this, the Doctor sent it to the 
silversmith to have it melted. After much hesitation he sub- 
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mitted it to the magic action of the blowpipe flame. The globule 
of silver again made its appearance. ‘“ Ah!” said he, angrily, 
“now I understand the whole thing, and why we worked all 
yesterday, and burned so much coal for nothing. Your master 
knew that we were going to the mound, and by his power of 
witchcraft, changed the loam into saccab” (white earth). 

From that time Dr. Le Plongeon passed for a great wizard and 
enchanter among the lower classes of Izamal. 

Mérida, the capital of Yucatan, was founded on the site of the 
ancient city of Z\-H06, in the year 1542, by Don, Francisco de 
Montejo, Lieutenant-Governor and Captain-General, son of Don 
Francisco de Montejo, the Adelantado, Governor and Chief 
Justice for the Provinces of Yucatan and Cozumel. 





CASA DEL ADELANTADO MONTEJO, ON THE PLAZA DE LA INDEPENDENCIA, 
AT Mérma, YUCATAN. 


The Spaniards built their first houses in the style of the natives. 
Afterwards they destroyed the artificial mounds that surrounded 
the place where the principal square now is, to use the stones for 
building the city, commencing at that point. The first house 
built under the direction of Montejo yet stands on the south 
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side of the square. It is a curious combination of Spanish and 
Indian work. Prominent among the ornaments on the facade 
are Spaniards standing upon prostrate Indians (sad emblem of the 
social position of the poor Indian of to-day). 

The City Hall occupies the central part of the west side of the 
square, between the dwelling of Don Bernado Peon and the 
ancient mansion of the Jesuit Fathers. It is a long two-storied 
building, with an arcade running the whole length on the ground 
and upper floor, where are the Council Chambers and office of the 
City Treasurer. Below are the barracks of the National Guard, 
police station, city jail, and office of the magistrate. A turret rises 
trom the centre of the building, and in front is the city clock, 
which announces to the inhabitants that their life on earth is 
shortened by an hour. Under it, on a marble plate, is the date of 
the erection of the building in letters said to be of pure gold. 








; 





Casa Municrpar (Crry HALL) WITH A PORTION OF THE PLAZA DE LA 
INDEPENDENCIA, AT MéRiDA, YUCATAN. 


The Bishop’s palace and the cathedral adjoin each other, and 
occupy the eastern side of the square. The cathedral is a massive- 
looking monument, of imposing proportions. On the north are 
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the government offices and some private property. The middle 
of the square is laid out as a flower garden. This is the prome- 
nade of the ladies, particularly on Sunday and Thursday evenings, 
when the orchestra performs there. 





LA CATEDRAL,-AT MERIDA, YUCATAN, 
ON THE PLAZA DE LA INDEPENDENCIA. 


The prettiest spot in Mérida is the Plaza de Jesus, or Jesus 
square.* It is a small enclosure, with an Italian marble fountain 
in the centre, patches of ground laid out as flower beds, and an 
abundance of elegant iron seats. The walks are paved with 
marble, and over all trees wave their green foliage. Formerly the 
orchestra played there, but it was abandoned for the larger 
square, not being spacious enough for all the people to enter the 
garden. This is enclosed by an iron railing, and only opened to 
the public at certain hours. A few days after our arrival we went 


*See full-page illustration of Parque Hidalgo (formerly called Plaza de 
Jesus), facing page TT. 
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to that place to listen to the music, and we almost imagined our- 
selves upon enchanted ground. The band was excellent; Maestro 
Cuevas was director, and the opera of Semiramis was well exe- 
cuted. The atmosphere was soft and balmy; and how graceful 
were the ladies! Dressed, nearly all of them, in white, they 
glided, rather than walked, to the compass of the harmonious 
sounds. We have never seen any people move as gracefully as 
do the Yucatecan ladies; this walk is not studied, but natural to 
them. Their harmonious, amiable character shows itself in their 
way of walking. This scene was yet more enhanced by the pale 
moon that shed her silvery light over all. That evening will 
always be remembered by me, for before morning I was prostrated 
with yellow fever. I passed through that illness in the Hotel 
Meridiano, attended by Dr. Le Plongeon, who patiently fulfilled 
the duties of nurse and physician with the most assiduous care, 
not sleeping, during seven days, more than an hour in every 
twenty-four, as we had been assured that no stranger attacked 
with the fever that year had escaped death. 

The streets of the city of Mérida are laid out at right angles. 
They are wide, and paved in the dry season with dust—when it 
rains, carpeted with mud, and adorned with innumerable pools of 
water, that almost interrupt pedestrian travel. Besides the Plaza 
Mayor, there are about fourteen or fifteen smaller squares, and on 
each a church. 

The market-place is in the centre of the city. It is poorly pro- 
vided. Everything, except the meat, is sold on the ground, 
generally spread out on clean, white cloths, or large plantain 
leaves placed on the flagstones. The venders squat in rows 
beside their wares, which are sold in very small proportions. To 
a stranger it is a novel and pretty sight, on account of the pic- 
turesque costumes of the Indians. 

The houses are generally one story high, though there are some 
handsome two-story dwellings. The apartments are spacious and 
lofty, but seldom elegant. Some of the buildings have interior 
court-yards adorned with flowers. 

The only theatre looks rather unattractive outwardly. It has 
been proposed to pull down the Castle of San Benito, and build a 
new theatre in its place. It would be regretted, for the fortress 
of San Benito, and ex-convent of the Franciscan friars, is a his- 
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House or SENor Dario GALERA, ON THE PLAZA DE LA INDEPENDENCIA, 
AT Mfripa, YUCATAN. 


torical monument that ought to be preserved. It stands on the 
eastern side of the city, and occupies the elevated site of a magnifi- 
cent temple of the ancient inhabitants. Bishop Landa in his work, 
“ Tas Vosas de Yucatan,” has given a description, and preserved 
the plan of it. To-day the convent is in ruins. The church 
attached to it serves as barracks for the federal troops stationed 
in Mérida. Some part of the building has been re-erected to 
serve as a penitentiary. Many of the cells have been purposely 
pulled down by the federal soldiers, to use the material for build- 
ing an almshouse and free school for the poor, but a change of 
government prevented the completion of the project. Some of 
the interior decorations yet remain upon the old walls of the con- 
vent, though the roof has fallen. We have seen the remnants of 
the ancient monument spoken of by Landa, which, according 
to Father Cogollndo, supported the cells of the second story of 
the convent. As a fortress, the building would yet do good 
service. 
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CourtT-YARD OF THE HoOusE OF DONA BRUNA GALERA DE CASARES, AT 
M&rrwa, YUCATAN, WITH SERVANTS VARIOUSLY EMPLOYED. 


The society of Mérida is pleasing. Even the poorest classes are 
well-mannered and refined. They will give all they have to 
receive a visitor kindly. There is little vice in the city ; violent 
crimes, such as theft and murder, are almost unheard of in the 
country. The gentlemen are very polite, and, as a rule, well 
informed, well educated, aud very intelligent. 

The ladies are very much retired. Some only leave their 
houses to attend church. In appearance some are beautiful, but 
all are graceful and none ugly. They are fond of music, and have 
a natural talent for it. Some are very skilful at making sugar 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. We have seen these fabricated 
with such perfection, that, being close to them, and even having 
them in the hand, it was difficult to persuade ourselves that they 
were not the real thing. The taste alone can undeceive ; it is as 
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pleasing as the appearance. In dress the ladies follow the Euro- 
pean fashions. 

The Mestizas and Indians always retain their most picturesque 
ancient national costume. The Indian woman’s dress is of white 
linen. The under part is a full skirt called pic, made long enough 
to escape the ground; the upper, called wipil, falls over it to the 
knees. This consists of a single piece that requires no fastening ; 
it is cut square at the neck. Nothing can be prettier than a 
young Mestiza in holiday attire—her pie and wipil both edged 
with colored embroidery and deep lace, made by the natives; her 
feet encased in dainty satin slippers—around her neck a gold 
rosary, from which depend coins of the same metal, and ribbons 
of various hues. Her bearing is that of a princess; a modest 





MESTIZA SERVANTS IN YUCATAN, 
ENGAGED IN MAKING TORTILLAS, OR INDIAN CORN CAKES. 


one withal, though conscious of her bewitching appearance, which 
is yet more enhanced if she carries a basket of flowers, gracefully 
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poised upon the tips of her fingers and raised to the level of her 
head to shade her face from the sun. The Mestizas of Mérida are 
renowned for their beauty, and with good reason. Their ordinary 
head-dress is a white lace veil, and when they dance they wear a 
hat trimmed with ribbons and flowers. Their hair is either worn 
in two plaits, or fastened in a peculiar knot, called a Z'uch, that 
falls upon the back of the neck. The costume of the men recalls 
most forcibly to the mind the dress worn by the workmen of 
Assyria and Egypt, as shown on the mural paintings of the tombs 
of Egypt, and the bas-reliefs on the slabs of Nineveh. 

Mérida has a musical academy, where music is well studied and 
carefully performed. There is also an amateur theatrical society 
among the youth of the city, which certainly performs far better 
than the travelling companies that visit Yucatan. 

There are two large colleges. One, “47 Colegio Catolico,” in 
the Plaza de Jesus, is the private property of Father Dominguez. 
It is exceedingly well kept. They have classes for primary edu- 
cation and the higher branches of learning. Theology, and all 
other studies necessary to those who wish to enter the priesthood, 
are taught. It has a good library, and a department of chemistry 
and natural philosophy, well supplied with good instruments ; 
also an astronomical and meteorological observatory, where the 
director, Father Dominguez, takes observations every day, that 
are published in the “ Revista de Mérida.” The other, at a 
short distance from the Plaza de Jesus, is the “ Instituto 
Literario,” an establishment belonging to the Government. 
In it all branches of education are taught, including medicine 
and jurisprudence. Two large apartments of this building 
were ceded in the year 1871 to serve as a museum for antiquities, 
under the direction of Seftor Don Crecencio Carillo Ancona, a 
Presbyter, who has taken a true interest in the archeology of that 
country and has dedicated many hours of his life to its ancient 
history. This museum contains picces of antique sculpture, plas- 
ter casts, pottery, some Maya manuscripts, objects of natural his- 
tory, and samples of various woods of the country. There are 
also several public schools. These, under the supervision of the 
Common Council, are very well conducted. The children are 
what the Americans would call “smart.” They progress with 
astonishing rapidity in all the studies they are put to. <A few 
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years ago, there being no proper school for girls, two ladies, Donia 
Rita Cetina Gutierez and Dofa Cristina Farfan, undertook to 
establish one for those of poor families, calling it the “Siempre 
Viva” (Evergreen). It is, to-day, by the efforts of those ladies, 
in a most flourishing condition. 

Formerly there was an hospital near the centre of the city; the 
old convent of the Mejorada serves now for that purpose. This 
hospital, until the middle of 1876, was under the care and super- 
intendence of the Sisters of Charity ; but at the time of the pro- 
mulgation of the laws of reform, these ladies abandoned it, no 
longer being permitted to dwell in the community. It contains 
an asylum for the insane, At the time of our departure from 
Mérida the hospital was under the direction of our friend, Dr. 
Sauri, a very able physician, who served in the United States as 
surgeon during the war, in the army of the Potomac, and went 
afterwards to France and Geimany to complete his medical 
studies. He is a true lover of his profession. 

Mérida boasts of several private open carriages, and some very 
fine horses imported from Europe and the United States. The 
vehicle generally in use is called a caleza. It is similar to the 
old-tashioned chaise. Two people may sit in it comfortably, and 
three upon an emergency. It is drawn by one horse, which the 
driver rides. This conveyance is supported on broad leather 
straps, and the motion is very easy. 

Several newspapers are published; some three times a week, 
others twice only. ‘El Periodico Oficial,” or “ La Razon del 
Pueblo,” is the organ of the Government; “La Revista de Mérida,” 
that of the commercial commuuity; “#7 Pensamiento,” of the 
Masonic society ; and “2 Mensajero,” of the clergy. Other small 
sheets are issued occasionally by the Spiritualists and other “ Zsts,” 
as this or that opinion is most prevalent. One of them, called 
“La Ley de Amor” (The Law of Love), is a Spiritualist paper, 
against which “#7 Artesano,” an ultra-montane sheet, is issued. 
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APPENDIX. 


REPORT OF SAMUEL A. GREEN, M.D., 


IN BEHALF OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO PROCURE A 
PortRAIT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE Soctety. 


Ir is my pleasant duty, saddened only by the thonght that 
it devolves on me through the lamented death of Judge 
Thomas, to present to the American Antiquarian Society, 
in behalf of the subscribers, the beautiful picture now 
before you. For many years the members of the Society, 
bearing in mind the indefatigable labors of its President, 
and with a high appreciation of their value, have desired to 
possess his painted portrait, which might be hung on these 
walls with that of the founder. This desire took shape at 
the last annual meeting, when it was formally expressed by 
vote, and the result is now before you in this speaking like- 
ness, from the brush of Daniel Huntington, of New York. 


REMARKS OF REY. DR. GEORGE E. ELLIS. 


Mr. Presment.—I recall that in the last conversation 
which I had with our late honored Vice-President, he ex- 
pressed his hearty interest in the measures of the Society to 
secure this portrait. Had he been with us to-day, the grate- 
ful oftice which I am performing would have been discharged 
by him. It is a satisfaction to us that the design of your 
associates, in this expression of their respect for you, and 
of their sense of the many and very great obligations which 
they owe to you, as the President, and as the constant and 
munificent benefactor of the Society, has been realized. 
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And it is certainly most fitting that as we owe to your gene- 
rosity the spacious and attractive hall which we see in its 
completeness for the first time to-day, we should ourselves 
hang upon its walls the inscription it now bears, in the 
animated canvas. The chief object of a well-executed por- 
trait, is to preserve the lineaments and features of an absent 
or a departed friend, when the eye cannot see him, or when 
he is an object of interest to those who have never seen 
him. No portrait, however faithfully it might copy natnre, 
would ever be a substitute for your personal living presence 
to those of us who for many successive years have gathered 


here in this lovely Autumn weather to find you in the chair , 
at our annual meeting, and to share in your most agreeable 
hospitalities. : 


The point of especial interest to us at this moment is as to 
the skill and fidelity with which the artist has done his work, 
for we have regard now to those who are to come after 
us, and to look upon your portrait as we look upon. those 
of the worthies around us whom we never knew nor saw. 
Often as I have been looking upon the portrait of some one 
who lived centuries or scores of years ago, and whose char- 
acter, genius, works or public service have made him an 4 
object of curious or grateful regard, I have wished that the 
representation might be accompanied by some certificate 
authenticating its fidelity to life, prepared and attested by 
contemporaries and associates. So I could wish now that 
those of your associates who first see your portrait on the 
wall, as you sit beneath it, might attest their satisfaction — 
with it as presenting you as you are tous. So far as I can 
_ judge from its elevated position, it is a fair and truthful / 

eftigy. I remember a lively discussion around a dinn 

table about the comparative and relative fitness of pre 
length and of half-length portraits, as assigned to various: 
orders of men, with titles to distinction and regard for 
various qualities and services. All seemed to, pee 
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statesmen and monarchs. For the scholar, the philosopher, 
the poet, the judge, the magistrate, the philanthropist, the 
honored heads and representatives of literary and benevo- 
lent associations, the half-length was the more appropriate. 
This adjustment of the propricties in each case, proceeds 
upon the very reasonable assumption, that all which marks 
high personality, dignity and intelligence in a man is the 
portion of his whole frame which is above his waist, the 
remaining continuation of him having uses of convenience, 
but not distinctively si 
nature. So the artist has presented you to us, sir, as we see 


gniticant of the qualities of his higher 
you presiding, seated at the table. IL indulge the hope that 
so long as I may be privileged to attend these pleasant 
meetings, I may be able, as now, to compare the man with 
the picture. 

One thing more, Mr. President. Among our many debts 
to you, I would gratefully recognize this, that within your 
very limited family, you have furnished us in your son an 
associate who, by his tastes and his chosen objects of 
research and thorough study in archeological science, has 
already done such effective and rewarding labor in the 
direction of the original and primary purposes which the 
Antiquarian Society was formed to serve. 


REMARKS OF HON, GEORGE F. HOAR. 


A few days ago, one of the ladies of my family visited the 
household of our deceased brother, Judge Thomas, to 
~ express her love and sympathy. One of the Judge’s family 
said that they had derived great comfort and pleasure from 
the many evidences of the public attachment which they 
had received since his death, and that she wished her father 
could have known it in his life-time—that he sometimes 
thought that people didu’t like him, Certainly no man had 
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a stronger hold on the affection of his associates, of the 
communities where he had lived, and of the whole Com- 
monwealth, than Judge Thomas. I sometimes think that 
the fastidiousness of taste, and coldness of speech, inherited 
from our English ancestors, make us conceal our feelings 
from our friends until too late. There is no reason why, on 
an occasion like this, we should abstain from making known 
to our honored and beloved President what we are all 
thinking. 

Mr. Salisbury has for many years filled, in this commu- 
nity, a most difficult position—that of a wise and useful 
manager of large inherited wealth. It is not a hard thing, 
in this country, for a man with honorable ambitions to raise 
himself from poverty to wealth. It is comparatively easy 
to obtain the prizes of professional and political life. But 
it is a very difficult thing for a man born to the position of 
wealthiest man in a wealthy community to fill that import- 
ant station wisely and usefully. Most men so situated 
deem themselves exonerated from the obligation to work. 
Our friend has borne his full share of the personal labor of 
all public undertakings with as much fidelity and public 
spirit as if he had nothing but his labor to contribute. 
Many rich men fancy that their wealth entitles them to 
claim some superiority over their fellow-men. Mr. Salisbury 
has borne himself with such humility and simplicity that 
it has never occurred to the humblest man who knew him 
that they met otherwise than as neighbors and equals. It 
is said that men who contribute largely to public objects are 
not without the spirit of patronage or the desire to control. 
Mr. Salisbury has added to the large benefactions to which 
the success of almost every enterprise of education or 
charity in this community for a generation has been due— 
this society, that reading room, the Technical School, the 
Mechanics Hall, and countless others—the still larger bene- 
faction of so limiting his gift that it has been a stimulant to 
other men to do their share. He has made us feel that it 
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was not he but we that were accomplishing the purpose. 
He has almost seemed to think when he contributed the 
endowment to a public object which ensured its success, 
that he was our debtor, and not we his; and he has never 
demanded for his opinion in the administration of the 
enterprise even the weight to which-it would be entitled 
independently of his share in its endowment. 

Mr. President, I have uttered imperfectly only what is in 
the hearts of all of us, and if your modesty makes what I 
have said disagreeable to you, be assured you are the only 
person present to whom it is disagreeable. 


RESPONSE OF PRESIDENT SALISBURY. 


GentteMen.—I thank my partial friends for their kind 
words to justify this expression of respect, and I owe them 
double thanks for aiding me in doing what they are pleased 
to commend. When we remember that our lamented Vice- 
President was prominent in this act, as he was in more 
important measures of the Society, we renew our grief that 
he was not permitted to give, by his own administration, 
new dignity and success to the presidential office. Horace 
says, “If you put me among the Lyric poets, I shall carry 
my head high enough to strike the stars.” I can feel no 
such exaltation in the greater honor of placing my portrait 
with those of the eminent men who have done most to 
- build up the character and usefulness of this learned insti- 
tution. This testimonial has approached before my face 
80 » gradually, that I have no excuse for the extravagance of 
surprise. Ihave had time to resist the delusions of vanity. 
The high office that I hold must have the highest share of 
the honor of the hour. As to the respect that I can appro- 
priate to myself, I know how little it is merited, and under 
what circumstances it has been accorded. With the deepest 
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feeling of obligation, I thank the Society for this evidence 
of a favorable estimation of my services. I thank the more 
active members not only for this honor, but more for giving 
a pretence for it in the success that is chiefly the fruit of 
their own labors. And my gratitude is increased by their 
liberality in saving the funds of the Society from being 
diminished on my account. 

I do not disown my faithfulness and my efforts to pro- 
mote the strength and usefulness of the Society. But I 
cannot overlook the fact that the success and acceptableness 
of my official course are the result of opportunity rather 
than of my own skill and exertions. In October, 1854, 
after the lamented’ death of Hon. John Davis, I was elected 
as his successor at a happy period. The Society was ready 
to pass from greater attention to the collection of .materials 
to a more numerous participation in historical enquiries and 
demonstrations. The value of two volumes of Transactions 
previously published is not forgotten. For the first we are 
indebted to the enterprise and special expenditure of Presi- 
dent Thomas. The learning of Albert Gallatin gave occa- 
sion for the second. There were other learned papers pub- 
lished by the Society, but they were infrequent and few. 
There was no lack of ability and earnestness in the members 
of that day. The laborious and active Joseph Willard, the 
learned, witty and copious William Lincoln, the shrewd, 
quaint and zealous librarian, Christopher Columbus Bald- 
win, and other faithful members, will be remembered. The 
men were there, but the time did not come until Mr. Haven 
made himself known as one who could loosen the seals and 
open the prophecy of the books. His correspondence, 
sought and valued by the greater and lesser students of his- 
tory, and his other learned papers, gave a reflected bril- 
lancy to the Society and the Library. Visitors to the Hall 
were more frequent and intelligent, and books and docu- 
ments of a better character were bestowed without solicita- 
tion and in greater abundance. The co-operation and gene- 
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rosity of members near and remote were aroused. Mr. 
George Livermore and Dr. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, and 
others in whose continued presence we rejoice, began to 
show that they had minds and hearts large enongh to take 
part in the best work here, while they abated nothing of 
their duty to the ancient and pre-eminent Society to which 
they had given their first love. Another source of your 
prosperity should be acknowledged. From the Society, 
and from myself in connection with the incident to which 
your attention has been called, constant thanks are due to 
generous friends not members of our Society, who freely 
gather the treasures of your collection, and amply pay for | 
the privilege by their well-selected gifts; which are a large 
part of your annual increase. 
In the interest of our Society I must thank the eminent 
st for the ingenuity and skill that he has exercised in 
is work of the imagination. In a few years the personal 
ance: a the individual will be ee Then no 
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RE-INTERMENT OF ISAIAH THOMAS, LL.D., 


FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


In 1817 Dr. Isaiah Thomas erected in Mechanie Street 
Burial Ground, in Worcester, a massive and venerable 
Granite Tomb, which was the mortal resting place of him- 
self and his family. _ This Burial Ground, having received no 
interments for many years, had become so subject to the 
disturbance and encroachments of business, and to careless 
and wanton injury, that the City Government, with general 
approbation, ordered that the sacred deposits should be 
removed to other places of sepulture, at the expense of the 
City. The City Government judged that the public services 
of Dr. Thomas were worthy of the distinguished honor of 
an impressive public ceremony, in the change of the place of 
his tomb that was acceptable to his family. The fraterni- 
ties of Freemasons, and the American Antiquarian Society, 
were invited and attended to take part in the dedication of 
the removed tomb placed on a beautiful and conspicuous lot 
in the Rural Cemetery, provided by members of both institu- 
tions, in gratitude to their common benefactor. On the 24th 
of June, 1878, the relatives of Dr. Thomas, members of the 
Masonic and the Antiquarian Societies, and many citizens 
met the City Government at Mechanics Hall in Worcester, 
where the exercises were begun by an appropriate anthem, 
and a prayer was offered by Rev’d Edward H. Hall, pastor 
of the Second Parish in Worcester, of which Dr. Thomas 
had been one of the first members. Hon. Charles B. Pratt, 
Mayor of the City, then addressed the assembly as 
follows :— r 


il 


hen 
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MAYOR PRATT’S ADDRESS. 


Fetitow-Crrizens.—The ceremonial which brings together 
this large assemblage to-day, is one of no ordinary character. 
In our local associations and our local history, it is an event 
which serves as a link to bind the centuries together. 
Almost one hundred years ago our fathers set apart, in 
what we may fairly presume to have been a retired portion 
of the then little rural village, a spot which they consecrated 
to the burial of their dead. But, like him who plants his 
trees without fully taking in the extent of their future 
growth and increase, they did not realize that the quiet 
village of their day was to become a bustling city; that 
the little “God’s acre,” which they then so lovingly and 
reverently planned and established, would be demanded for 
| other and very different purposes by the restless activity of 
the living future. 

That time, however, has come. For more than a quarter 
of a century, surrounded by the din and noise of the work- 
shop, the hum of machinery, and the constant confusion of 
travel and traffic, it has gradually become unfitted to the 
purposes for which it was designed. Nor have our civic 
authorities, to whose ward and keeping it was intrusted, 
been always mindful of their charge. They have allowed 
it to fall into neglect. They have suffered it to be dese- 
crated by the trespasses and depredations of later genera- 
tions, who, in their thoughtlessness, lave failed to recognize 
or to appreciate the hallowed associations by which the spot 
was surrounded. And now, finally, when the public has 
asserted its right of eminent domain over it, we are com- 
pelled to abandon the use of it, for the purposes of sepul- 
ture, forever. : 

Among those whose remains have so long reposed within 
those once sacred precincts was one whose name and charac- 
ter are indelibly stamped upon the history of his time—one 
whose life and labors were more instrumental, perhaps, than 
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those of any other man of his day and generation, in giving 
to the city of his adoption the character and distinction 
which she boasts to-day—Isatan Tuomas. 

But of him it is not becoming, or fitting, that Z should 
speak. The Society which he founded, and of which he 
was the first President, the membership of which is not con- 
fined to one country, which occupies so prominent a position 
among the learned societies of the world, and which has 
taken so important and active a part in the prosecution of 
antiquarian research, has its representatives here to-day. 
The newspaper which he established, and during its earlier 
years sustained under almost insuperable difficulties, by 
which, with his manly fearlessness, and his indomitable per- 
severance, he did battle for his country in the cause of her 
freedom and independence, has its representatives here 
to-day. The brotherhood of Freemasons, of which he was 
almost his whole life an active and conspicuous member, has 
also its representives with us to-day. To these various 
representatives, and to the representatives of such other 
public bodies as may be with us, be assigned the grateful 
task of commemorating, by their words, the deeds and the 
fame of him whose mortal remains we are here and now, by 
appropriate and imposing ceremonies, about to consign to 
their tinal resting place. 

I have the honor to introduce to you our own distin- 
guished fellow-citizen, the present accomplished President 
of the American Antiquarian Society, Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT SALISBURY, 


Mr. Mayor, GentTLEMEN or THE Orry GOVERNMENT, AND 
Fetiow Orrizens.—You do well in removing the mortal re- 
mains of Dr. Isaiah Thomas from a spot where they were 
overrun and desecrated by the heedless feet of the busy 
world, to a sure and permanent resting place, surrounded by 
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the constant freshness and growth of nature, fit emblems of 
the higher life of the spirit, when the muddy vesture of 
decay is thrown off. The members of the American Anti- 
quarian Society are happy to accept the invitation to join 
in the honorable commemoration appropriate to this occasion, 
because Dr. Thomas was a benefactor to the city and the 
country in establishing the institution intrusted to their care, 
of which he was the first President. This honor they may 
claim for him, though there may be much to be desired in 
the performance of their own duties as members. He was 
not such a founder as the noble Godfathers, who give 
names, words and nothing more, to the societies which they 
patronize. The foundation of Dr. Thomas was a firm 
material support, and he added to it a superstructure, 
that was likely to stand, whoever might be the tenants, and 
he took care that it should be open to the public on every 
side. As it is proper that the important parts of this strne- 
ture should be seen and estimated by you at this time, I will 
endeavor as briefly as possible to point them out. 

In the vigorous youth of the Republic, when Dr. Thomas 
was engaged with other patriots in deeds most worthy of 
honorable remembrance, he was profoundly impressed with 
the fact that the lessons of the time, the results of experi- 
ments, the decisive discussions, the wise counsels and the 
vindication of truth and honor from false and partial mis- 
representation, were passing from human knowledge, and 
would soon be lost with the decaying paper on which they 
were recorded. For years before 1812, when he organized 
the Society, he began to collect books, pamphlets, and news- 
papers for the library. It was a rare chance to glean in an 
unreaped field, and he took full advantage of it. This old 
collection is the attractive nucleus that has drawn together 
and given a peculiar character to the library, now so 
large that it has required the additional building recently 
erected to contain it. Under this influence the newspaper 
department has gathered more than 4500 bound volumes, 
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and is an institution of the highest value in itself. The free 
public use of the library in the newspapers, even more than 
in the books, has been nobly rewarded in frequent and 
sometimes periodical gifts from enlightened friends, not 
members of the Society, who know only the large hospi- 
tality and the limited funds of the Society. 

His Honor the Mayor has reminded us of the direct gifts 
of Dr. Thomas to promote the prosperity of this ancient 
town. To the same effect, his large business and his ser- 
vices for patriotism and literature also contributed. In 
founding our Society, he and his chosen counsellors had 
views above and beyond the local advantage, thongh the 
local advantage was not postponed, but furthered, by them. 
The objects of the Society were two: first, to save the 
aboriginal and the modern materials of the history of this 
continent ; and, second, to awaken a disposition to preserve 
and elucidate such materials. For this end, the Society was 
spread over our whole country, including with the tie of 
membership men distinguished for taste and practice and 
influence in historical research. The Canadian, the Vir- 
ginian, and other remote members, have offered their valu- 
able contributions with more readiness and interest to an 
institution for which they had enlisted, than they could feel 
for a society of Worcester or Massachusetts. Therefore 
the membership in your city has been restricted by the sys- 
tem of the Society, and not enlarged according to the abun- 
dance of talent that is found here. If the practice were 
otherwise, the Continental character would be lost, though 
the spirit of membership, the fiuancial resources, and the 
productive power might be increased. Such local adyan- 
tages have been secured by the ‘ Worcester Society of 
Antiquity,” a kindred institution, that has sprung up at our 
side in full armor, and has begun its labors with great 
energy and success. 

The more important parts ‘of the first volume of the 
transactions of the American Antiquarian Society are a 
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valuable “ Deseription of Antiquities discovered in Ohio and 
other Western States,” furnished by Caleb Atwater, Esq., 
of Ohio, and an “ Account of the Discovery of the River 
Mississippi,” by Father Hennepin. The large expense of 
this volume, and other important gifts to carry on the 
Society, were contributed by Dr. Thomas so quietly that 
their amount cannot now be discovered. Dr. Thomas also 
strengthened this institution by a working capital. He gave 
a fund for collection and research, and a Librarian’s and 
General Fund, that were considered sufticient and ample 
according to the money value of that time. Some donations 
have been made to increase these funds and for special 
objects, but the Society has been substantially supported by 
its founder. In 1820, he gave a large lot of land to the 
Society, and built on it a brick hall, which was considered 
safe from fire, well arranged, and large enough for the pos- 
sible growth of many years. In 1853, that hall was found 
to be too small and otherwise inconvenient and undesirable. 
It was deemed essential to the life of the Society that the 
building and lot given by the founder should be exchanged 
for a larger building on an acceptable site. But the old 
estate, if not used as the giver intended, might revert to his 
heirs. Then it appeared that the liberal disposition of the 
founder lasted longer than his life, and his Last Will was 
not the last of the good will of his family. Under the 
influence and example of one of his descendants, who had 
not then, within his reach, the largest income from the most 
important service of his profession, the family generously 
relinquished their rights, and the sale of the old estate 
enabled the Society to build the convenient hall of to-day. 

I offer a brief and imperfect outline of the American 
Antiquarian Society, but you will see that it is written all 
over with the name which you desire to honor. I will not 
estimate the local advantages of this institution. I will 
only venture to say that it is the oldest school for higher 
learning in your city. It is free and freely used, and it is 
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one of the rare instances of success in the elective system. 
The founder and his associates and successors do not 
belong to the old class of miserly antiquaries, who buried 
their treasures with themselves, and cultivated rust. The 
aim of this Society is to restore to newness of life the relics 
of the past, and apply them to the uses of to-day. If Don 
Quixote should bring here a venerable copper, supposed to 
be Mambrino’s Helinet, it would be faithfully scoured until 
it was valued as a part of the armor of truth and justice, or 
cast away as a barber’s basin that could never again shave 
except in a lawful way. The old Society welcomes with 
the warmest cordiality its young brother in the same line of 
local instruction, the admirable Free Public Library of 
your city. I need not state its merits for you know them 
all. Strangers have sometimes spoken of the intelligence 
and high character of the population of Worcester, and 
citizens have boasted of them. After the manner of the 
old inscription, I will say, if you ask for proof, look around 
a citizens’ meeting in Mechanics Hall, as at this time. If 
you ask how this character and intelligence were produced, 
Rev. Dr. Marshall will again, as he did in an eloquent 
address a year ago, lead you to seven hills more glorious 
than the Seven Hills of old Rome, crowned with seven 
institutions of higher learning, beaming with the radiance of 
Christian civilization. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN D. BALDWIN. 


Hon. John D. Baldwin, senior editor and publisher of the 
Worcester Spy, of which Mr. Thomas was the founder, and 
a member of the American Antiquarian Society, was intro- 
duced, and spoke as follows :— 


Isaiah Thomas began public life as a bold supporter of 
the resisting movements of the colonies against the tyranni- 
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eal measures of George Third. In this interest the J/assa- 
chusetts Spy was started in Boston, July 17, 1770. He was 
then twenty-one years old, but, young as he was, he had 
already shown his quality, and made manifest what he 
would do as conductor of a newspaper. In 1766, when 
seventeen years old, he went to Nova Scotia to work on the 
Halifax Gazette, a paper owned by a German named 
Henry, an easy-going man, who left the printers of the 
paper to be its editors also. Mr. Thomas became its chief 
editor, and immediately created a sensation in Halifax, by 
turning it against the stamp act. He was summoned before 
the Secretary of the Province who reprimanded him severely, 
and bade him mend his editorial ways, which he failed to 
do. <A copy of the Pennsylvania Journal, dressed in 
mourning and bearing significant devices on account of the 
stamp act, came into his hands. In the next number of the 
Gazette he said, “ We are desired by a number of our read- 
ers to give a description of the extraordinary appearance 
of the Pennsylvania Journal of October 30 ;” and he did it 
by giving Henry’s paper the same appearance as nearly as 
possible. Soon afterwards the Halifax stamp master was 
hung in effigy near the citadel. There were new proceed- 
ings against Thomas, which, however, did him no harm. 
He left Halifax in 1768, but did not return to Boston 
until 1770. 

He began publishing the Spy in partnership with Mr. 
Fowle, of whom he had learned the printer’s trade; but 
after three.months he became sole owner and manager. 
Very soon the Spy was known as the boldest and most influ- 
ential supporter of the Whigs. It had a staff of writers 
which consisted of some of the ablest and foremost patriots 
of the colony. Mr. Hudson’s “ History of Journalism” 
describes it as “a quite remarkable newspaper which came 
into existence at this time (1770) and gave great aid and 
comfort to the prevailing sentiment of the people.” He 
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adds “that some of the contributions in the Spy were very 
powerful. There were other newspapers that supported the 
cause of the people, but there was no other so able, no 
other so fearless, no other so intensely hated by the British 
ofticials and the Tories, as the J/assachusetis Spy.” Mr. 
Thomas states in his “ History of Printing,” that he 
began the weekly Spy with two hundred subscribers; but 
the increase was so regular and rapid, that, within two 
years, “its subscription list was larger than that of any 
other paper printed in New England.” That he and the 
Spy had a wide reputation in the colonies, is shown by the 
fact that he was burned in effigy by the royalists of North 
Carolina. 

In Boston, the feeling of the royalists towards Mr. 
Thomas and his paper became a fierce rage, which sought to 
destroy them by any means, lawful or unlawful. In 1771, 
Governor Hutchinson and his council held a special session 
to consider what should be done with Mr. Thomas and the 
Spy. Finally they ordered him to appear before them, but 
did not put the order in writing, being conscious that it was 
illegal. Three times they sent a messenger to demand his 
appearance, verbally, and three times he refused to appear. 
It was then proposed to imprison him for contempt; but 
they did not venture to attempt this. Their next movement 
was to have him indicted by the Grand Jury; but the 
Grand Jury would not indict him. Several other methods 
of reaching and crushing Mr. Thomas were proposed by the 
royal officials, but, none of them being legal, they were laid 
aside, after encountering storms of denunciation from the 
patriots. He was obliged to maintain this fight with the 
royalists, so long as his office remained in Boston. A timid 
man would have been daunted, but Mr. Thomas faced their 
rage with the utmost boldness. Here is one of his replies 
to their persecutions. It was written and printed in Octo- 
ber, 1772:—“Should the liberty of the press be once 
destroyed, farewell to the remainder of our invaluable rights 
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and privileges; we may next expect padlocks on our lips, 
fetters on our legs, and only our hands left at liberty to 
slave for our more than Egyptian task-masters—or—or— 
Figur our Way to Consrirutionar Liserry.” 

In 1775 it became evident that the printing of the J/as- 
sachusetts Spy could not be continued in Boston. Early in 
the spring it appeared certain that its office would soon be 
mobbed and sacked by British soldiers. Everybody felt 
that the beginning of the revolution was near at hand. 
Therefore Mr. Thomas decided to remove the publication 
office of the Spy from Boston to Worcester. The last num- 
ber of the paper printed in Boston is dated April 6, 1775. 
His press and type were packed up privately, taken across 
Charles River in the night, with the help of General 
Warren and others, and sent quietly to the new home of the 
office. 

Mr. Thomas tells us that he went to Lexington “ at day- 
break” on the morning of April 19, 1775, and “joined the 
provincial militia in opposing the king’s troops.” 

The first number of the Spy printed in Worcester is 
dated May 3, 1775, and contains an account of the battle 
of Lexington. This was the first printing done in Worces- 
ter. Mr. Thomas could not save his other property in Bos- 
ton. When he arrived here his office was destitute of 
printing paper. How he secured his first supply of this 
indispensable material is told in the following letter, ad- 
dressed by John Hancock to Joseph Warren and the Com- 
mittee of Safety :— 


* Worcester, 26 April, 1775. 


“ Gentn,—Mr. Thomas, the Printer, is here, has fixed his 
Press, and is Ready to go on with Business, but is in want 
of paper. I undertake for him to Desire you will order the 


-under-mentioned Quantity to be sent to him from Milton ; 


his being supplied will answer Public Service. We are not 
likely to have even a Single Person to attend us. Mr. 
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Paine is here; his Townsmen who came with him are 
returned home. My Servant ————’s house furniture is in 
Boston. I should not like to be demolished by a Tory, but 
I must submit to be unnoticed. God bless you. 


I am, Gentn., Your Sincere Friend, 
Joun Hancock. 
“ Paper for Mr. Thomas: 
* 50 reams Crown Printing. 
S40 det? © Demy “s 
20, ~~ -" “Foolscap.. 
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On the back of the sheet was the following :— 

“On Service of the Colony: To Joseph Warren, Esqr., 
and the gentlemen of the Committee of Safety, &., &c., at 
Cambridge, or elsewhere. 

Joun Hancock.” 


When I copied this letter, nineteen years ago, the origi- 
nal was in possession of Samuel Jennison, Esq., of this city. 
It is now, I presume, in possession of some members of the 
Jennison. family. My sketch of the revolutionary work of 
Mr. Thomas must stop here. It must suffice to add that he 
did his work faithfully to the end of the struggle; that he 
was the first man to read publicly in Massachusetts the 
Declaration of Independence, and that he lived to see the 
colonies become a united and independent nation. 


Hon. H. O. Houghton, of Cambridge, Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder, of Dorchester, and Hon. Charles W. Slack, of Bos- 
ton, made interesting and eloquent speeches; after which 
the assembly, with the escort of many Masonic fraternities, 
followed the remains of Dr. Thomas to the Rural Ceme- 
tery, where the re-interment was made with solemn masonic 
rites, and a graceful eulogy was spoken by M. W. Grand 
Master, Charles A. Welch. 





RECEPTION OF GOV. JOHN WINTHROP 
AT SALEM, JUNE 12, 1630. 


A Sequel to the Memorial of Gov. John Endecott, in Proceedings of 
this Society, October 21st, 1873. 


By Srepuen SALIsBuRY. 

Tue 250th anniversary of the landing of John Endecott was 
commemorated at Salem on the 18th of September last with 
all the honors. The genius and eloquence abounding in the 
head of the Commonwealth have been employed in erecting 
a long-delayed trophy for a father of the colony, who did as 
much as any other man to give direction and character to 
the civil institutions originated there. If it be true, as it 
has been said, that puritanism pervades the laws of the 
States of our Union, it is the demonstrative puritanisim of 
John Endecott and men like him. The elegant and sympa- 
thetic oration of his worthy descendant, Judge William CO. 
Endicott, and the brilliant tributes in verse and prose that 
followed it, were heard with admiration, and will be 
preserved as literary treasures. To attempt to rival or 
imitate them would not be endured. But while attention is 
directed to this passage of history, it may be permitted to 
bring into the camera a social scene, that was not presented 
in the large range and the limited time of the proceedings at 
Salem. I will notice briefly what occurred at the landing of 
Governor John Winthrop at. Salem, on June 12, 1630. 
This was not a less trial of the mind and temper of 
Endecott than his own arrival two years before. 

Excellent portraits enable us to see these worthies as they 
stood. Governor Winthrop’s face expresses official dignity, 
high purposes, and above all the overruling prudence that is 
apparent in every act of his life, and in every line of his 
journal and of his numerous letters. In John Endecott we 
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see united with attractive beauty the traits of an active dis- 
position, warm sympathy, and the entire absence of self- 
consciousness. In later days there has been some discussion 
whether Endecott or Winthrop was the first governor of 
the colony. This question would never have occurred to 
Endecott. The painting agrees well with the pen-portrait by 
Edward Johnson in his “ Wonder-working Providence,” of 
which we are never weary: “He was of courage bold and 
undaunted, yet sociable and of a cheerful spirit, loving, or 
austere, as occasion served.” His historical reputation 
received the severest wound from the hand of one of our 
gentlest and truest poets. The common opinion of our 
time is derived from these stately lines, not easily 
forgotten :— 


**On his horse, with Rawson, his cruel clerk, at hand 
Rode dark and haughty Endecott, the ruler of the land, 
And poisoning with his evil words the ruler’s ready ear, 
The priest leaned o’er his saddle with laugh and scoff and jeer.” 


Then the priest must have been either John Norton or 
John Wilson, both generally beloved and revered, and En- 
decott had no such character in the angry letter in which 
John Smith denounces the crnelties against his wife, of 
which Endecott was the official agent of the popular will. 
The accusations of pride and eruelty are the readiest mis- 
siles for an attack on official authority. The character of 
the victims is no justification for cruel persecution, but it is 
certainly a palliation of the crime. The best that the poet 
now says of the victims is, that the extravagance of some of 
the early Quakers has been grossly exaggerated. Their con- 
duet will compare in this respect favorably with that of 
“the first Anabaptists and Independents.” We cannot 
forget that the Anabaptists of Munster are the horror of 
history and the shame of humanity. 

Endecott was a Puritan, and as a Puritan he must be 
judged, yet he has been made a scapegoat for his associates 
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without the privilege of escape. To this day he is some- 
times condemned to bear alone the guilt and shame of cut- 
ting the cross out of the English flag, as if it were a crime 
withont accomplices; yet Governor Winthrop does not 
record the individual censure of the act by himself or any 
of his assistants. He only says that a committee found that 
the offence was “ great, rash, laying a blemish upon the rest 
of the magistrates, uncharitable, and taking more authority 
than he had, and, what was most important, giving occasion 
to the state of England to think ill of us,” and therefore 
they adjudged him worthy of punishment, slight, ‘ because 
they were persuaded he did it out of tenderness of 
conscience.” 

I do not remember that Governor Winthrop expresses 
disapprobation of the conduct or opinions of Endecott in 
any instance. He mentions Endecott’s courage in changing 
his opinion -when the truth was shown to him. 

John Endecott was sent to Salem with large promises of 
support in governing the colony, but he and his colonists 
soon heard of the movement in England to establish a 
stronger government. Thus he was shorn of official influ- 
ence, like a President who could have no second term. In 
his first year he was afflicted by the death of his wife, a 
suitable and beloved companion. He had a continual 
trouble from the jealousy and conflicts of the old and new 
settlers. He attacked and put down the mischiefs of the 
witty, profane and disorderly Morton, and his followers. 
And to preserve the colony he was compelled to exercise 
the highest power of sovereignty by banishing John and 
Samuel Brown, men prominent for character and ability. 
With these distractions and impediments, he had labored to 
introduce civil polity among the unconnected planters for 
two years, when news came that a government of greater 
dignity and strength had arrived, bringing not a delegation 
of authority, but the very source of power. The transfer of 
the charter was a stride toward independence, from which 
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the colony never drew back. The visitors had the advantage 
of education, social position and wealth, that outshone the 
neighbors of Endecott. Yet he was not disposed to say, 
with Othello, that his occupation was gone, nor did he feel 
that he was superseded. He rejoiced that greater ability was 
at hand for the work in which he had labored and suffered 
so much, and he hastened to give the new comers a cordial 
reception. He must personally have known many of them, 
and with their distinguished chief he had relations of mutual 
confidence and respect. This is indicated by the fact men- 
tioned by the Hon. Robert OC. Winthrop, that John Win- 
throp, jr., was “contemplating the idea of embarking with 
Endecott.” Happily we are able to enlarge a graphic 
report of his reception, which is characterized by “ the 
marked moderation of character” that distinguished the 
reporter. 

Endecott did not wait to collect a numerous train to make 
an impression on the visitors. On the morning of June 12 
Mr. Pierce, the master of a ship in Salem harbor, went on 
board the Ardella to announce a visit. He returned and - 
brought there Mr. Endecott, and with him Mr. Skelton, the 
pastor of Salem, and Captain Lovet. Truly a modest © 
retinue. The absence of the venerable Francis Higginson 
may be imputed to the sickness that soon after terminated 
his life. But where was Roger Conant, one of the best and 
strongest of the colonists? Where were Peter Palfrey 
and others who appear so often in the history of that time ? 
Jolin Endecott was not the man to repeat the sad lament of 
Saint Panl, “ No man stood with me, but all men forsook 
me.” He had no such feeling. In his address of welcome 
he could not omit to congratulate Governor Winthrop and 
his companions on their happy arrival, to give desirable 
information, to ask agreeable questions, and to express his 
joy that they were better able to accomplish what he had 
attempted. And he would not fail to say, as he afterwards 
wrote to Governor Winthrop: “I am at your disposal both 
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as to time and place, and shall attend upon you for direction 
in business, in my duty as one of the assistants.” Governor 
Winthrop responded with dignified courtesy that was more 
than satisfactory to Endecott. For reasons of state 
Governor Winthrop was careful to recognize no local author- 
_ity in Endecott, and he addressed him as “ Mr. Endecott.” 
But on the fourth following page of his journal, in 
recording a pleasant incident, he gives him the title of cap- 
tain. Governor Winthrop and the assistants and some of 
the other gentlemen, some of the women and the captain, 
went with Endecott and his companions to Nahumkeck, 
where they “supped with a good venison pasty and good 
beer.” At night the visitors returned to their ship, but 
some of the women staid behind. Governor Winthrop 
enjoyed this feast and expressed his pleasure, and. un- 
doubtedly was very agreeable to his host. The occasion 
was full of pleasure to Endecott, for he had the company of 
Elizabeth Gibson, the excellent woman who became his wife 
sixty-nine days after. She was the happy mother of his 
twelve children, and the comfort and support of his life. It 
is a significant fact that Endecott complimented his new 
associates by selecting Governor Winthrop and the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson to officiate at his wedding. 

This reception may be regarded as a trifling incident in 
comparison with the important transactions that were 
described at the commemoration. But it is worthy of atten- — 
tion, since it shows how these Puritan leaders met in relin- 
quishing and assuming official power. They disdained to be 
rivals, and from first to last with different tempers, they 
maintained mutual confidence and friendship, while they laid 
the enduring foundations of our republic. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 30, 1879, AT THE HALL OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, BOSTON. 


Tue President, Hon. Steruen Saciszury, in the chair. 
The Recording Secretary, Col. Jonny D. Wasusurn, being 
absent in Europe, Hon. E. B. Stoppaxrp, of Worcester, was ap- 
"pointed Recording Secretary pro tempore, and the oath of 
office was duly administered to him by Hon. Srepsen 
uRY, a Justice of the Peace. 
rd of the proceedings of the last annual meeting 
was read and approved. , 
al cp of the Council was read by Hon. 
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Hon. Hamitron B. Srapies read an interesting paper, based 
upon a fragment of a manuscript diary of Amartan Frost, of 
Milford, Mass., of his journey to Washington, D. C., in 1797, 
and his visit to the home of George Washington. 

It was voted on motion of Rev. Grorer 8. Parnn, 
that the paper read by Mr. Srapuzs be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Publication. 

Hon. Rozerr C. Wiyturor presented Vol. I. of the 
Proceedings of the Peabody Education Fund. 

Srepnen Sauissury, Jr., Esq., offered two papers by 
Putuirp J. J. Vaventini, Ph.D.; one on the manufacture 
and use of copper tools, and one on the manufacture of 
paper, by the ancient Mexicans. 

Rev. Epwarp E. Hate read a letter which he had received 
in relation to the Mexican Aztecs. 

The several papers were referred to the Committee on 
Publication. 

Rev. Dr. Exuis asked information in regard to the date 
at which the phrase ‘terra nova” or “novo mondo” was 
applied to the country discovered by Columbus, he dying un- 
der the impression that he had touched India. A discussion 
ensued in which Dr. Dann, Rev. E. E. Harn, Rev. Mr. 
Warerston, Col. T. W. Hiaerrson, Hon. J. Hammonp 
TrumeButt and others participated ; and it was voted that the 
several gentlemen be requested to furnish their remarks in 
writing for the next meeting. 

A report of nominations by the Council was then presented, 
and the following members were elected by ballot: 

Dr. Guittermo Rawson, of the Argentine Republic, Buenos 
Ayres. 

Frankun B. Dexter, Esq., of New Haven, Ct. 
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Professor Mosrs Corr Tyter, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Dr. Parr J. J. Varentini, of New York. 

JosepH B. Wacker, Esq., of Concord, N. H.; and 

Joun J. Betz, Esq., of Exeter, N. H. 

A discussion followed a query by Col. Hiaarnson in rela- 
tion to the probable cause of the difference he had observed 
in the architecture of houses of the Colonial period in New 

_ England and in the Carolinas and Virginia. In the latter, he 
said, the ground floor of residences is ample and generous, 
while staircases and upper rooms are but meagre; while in 
the former the halls, staircases and chambers are in keeping 
with the lower stories. 

After adjournment the members dined at the Parker 

‘ House, on invitation of the Boston associates. 
F rete E. B. STODDARD, 


Secretary pro tem. 











REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Ar the close of the first half of the sixty-seventh year of 
the corporate existence of the American Antiquarian Society, 
the Council have the pleasure of reporting its affairs in a 
highly prosperous and satisfactory condition, as will more 
fully appear from the reports of the Librarian and Treas- 
urer herewith to be submitted. 

It is an impressive fact that these semi-annual reports of 
the Council, required by a law of the Society, almost invari- 
ably begin or end by calling attention to the constancy of 
the work of death upon our membership. At each recurring 
semi-annual and annual meeting we find that some one or 
more, clothed with the royal honors of scholarship and 
matured wisdom, with others equally worthy, but perhaps 
less distinguished, can no longer be reckoned among our 
living associates. The footsteps of that stern and relentless 
power, before which all merely earthly distinctions vanish, 
are everywhere and evermore heard as from the beginning. 

Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres.... 

Since the last annual meeting three members of the So- 
ciety have died: Hon. Maturin L. Fisher, of Iowa, Leon- 
ard Woods, D.D., LL.D., of Maine, and Col. Brantz Mayer, 
of Maryland. Mr. Fisher was born in Danville, Vermont, 
April 3, 1807, and died at his residence in Farmersburg, 
Iowa, February 5, 1879. He was the son of Rev. Lewis 
Fisher, a Baptist minister. He was a youth of studious 
liabits,and had great capacity for acquiring and retaining 
‘knowledge. He fitted for college in a single year under 
the instruction of Rey. Abial Fisher. He entered Brown 
University in 1824, and graduated in 1828, with high 
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honors. In college he was noted both for mental and physi- 
cal strength. Soon after leaving college he began the study 
of law in Providence, R. I., and completed that study in 
the oftice of Hon. I. Davis, and was admitted to the bar in 
Worcester in 1831. His continuance at the bar was of too 
short duration to secure a very large practice. After the 
‘lamented death of Mr. Christopher Columbus Baldwin, the 
active and sanguine Librarian of this Society, on the 138th 
of October, 1835, Mr. Fisher left the practice of law to 
take charge of our library, and continued in that duty till 
September 23, 1837, when Mr. Haven, the present librarian, 
was chosen. It appears that Mr. Fisher did not undertake, 
and the Society did not expect from him, the performance of 
all the duties of librarian. While he was employed, the records 
show that five meetings were held in which the appointment 
of librarian was postponed. This was done with the acqui- 
escence of Mr. Fisher, and with consideration and respect 
for him, as is indicated by the vote connected with the 
appointment of Mr. Haven, “that such arrangements be 
made with Mr. Fisher for the continuance of his care of 
the library and cabinet as may be most satisfactory to him.” 
Mr. Fisher withdrew and was appointed Postmaster at 
Worcester in 1839. The duties of that office he discharged 
with so much satisfaction to the people, that he continued, 
through all changes of the national administration, to hold 
it until 1849. His address was frank, cheerful and concil- 
iatory. He disposed of business with fairness. His mem- 
ory was stored with an abundance of curious historical facts, 
which he was ready to impart in pleasant talk rather than 
by the employment of his pen. He never had the reputa- 
- tion of a book-worm, and was one whom COhurchill did noé 
~ describe when he wrote— 


«© A pale student by the taper’s light, 
Wearing away the watch of night 
Sat reading, but with over-charged head 
Remembered nothing that he read.” 
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Without much visible handling of books, he gathered and 
retained the family relations, the peculiarities, and the 
descriptions of estates of distinguished men in Europe, and 
especially of the nobility, for whom his democratie opinions 
gave him no disrelish. He possessed a surprising knowledge 
of interesting localities and structures in Europe. When 
Mr. Albert Gallatin visited our library for material to com- 
plete his learned treatise on Aboriginal Languages, it is said 
that he was astonished that Mr. Fisher, who never moved 
out of his own country, knew more of persons and things 
with which he, Mr. Gallatin, had long been familiar, than he 
did himself. Mr. Fisher was elected a member of this So- 
ciety in October, 1855. In 1850 he removed from Massa- 
chusetts to the west, and at first took up his residence in 
Davenport, Iowa. He subsequently purchased a claim in 
Farmersburg township, in the same state, to which place he 
soon removed, and there resided until the time of his death. 

In 1852 Mr. Fisher was elected to the State Senate, and 
again in 1853. Although a comparative stranger when he 
first became a member of the legislature of his adopted 
state, he soon became a recognized leader of his party in the 
senate, and by his sterling: integrity and ability, won the 
respect and confidence of all parties. Upon his second elec- 
tion to the senate he was chosen president of that body. In 
1857 he was elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
by popular vote. In this position he is said to have rendered | 
most valuable service in organizing the system of public 
schools in the new state. “ He travelled over all parts of 
the state, meeting the presidents of townships and county | 
superintendents, and addressing them in regard to. their 
duties; and asa member of the board of regents of the 
State University, he put new life into that institution.” In 
1860 he was elected a commissioner of the state asylum for 
the insane, which he held twelve years. In 1861 he was 
appointed, in connection with the state treasurer, to nego- 
tiate a war loan of one million of dollars for the state, 
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which was successfully done. In 1868 he was appointed one 
of the commissioners to build the new hospital for the insane;. 
and in 1872 he was placed upon the commission for building 
the new capitol at Des Moines. In all these positions of 
trust and responsibility he discharged his duties with eon- 
scientious fidelity. Mr. Fisher, though devoting very much 
of his time to public affairs, continued to the close of his 
active life to be a constant and intelligent reader of the 
best books. At the time of his death he possessed one of 
the largest and best selected libraries to be found in his 
state. He rarely ever forgot anything he read that was 
worth remembering. His knowledge was encyclopedic, 
and it is said by those who knew him in youth and in age, 
that his memory seemed unfailing on all subjects and at all 
times. It appears by notices of his death in numerous 
papers of the state, that Mr. Fisher had secured the confi- 
dence and respect of men of all parties, and that his death 
was universally lamented. 

The following notice of Dr. Woods is little more than a 
compilation from a more extended sketch of his life and 
works, prepared and published soon after his death, by a 
former pupil of his, and who is now a member of this so- 
ciety. Dr. Woods was born in West Newbury, Massachu- 
setts, November 24th, 1807, and died in Boston, December 
24,1878. He was the son of Dr. Leonard Woods, who for 
thirty-eight years was one of the professors in the Andover 
Theological Seminary. Leonard Woods, the father, was a 
native of Princeton, Massachusetts. He graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1796, and was appointed professor at Ando- 
ver in 1808. The son, who is the subject of this notice, 
graduated at Union College in 1827. He began his theo- 
logical studies at Andover before he was twenty-one years old. 
While he was yet a student in the Theological Seminary, 
he translated from the German the lectures of Dr. Knapp 
on Christian Theology and published an English edition in 
1831, greatly enriched by the fruits of his own original inves- 
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tigations and studies. This translation, after the lapse of 
nearly fifty years, continues to be used as a standard text- 
book of divinity, both in this country and in England. The 
year following his graduation at the seminary he assisted Pro- 
fessor Stuart as an instructor in sacred literature. 

In 1834 he became the first editor of “ The Literary and 
Theological Review,” a journal published in New York, and 
designed to state and vindicate the interpretation of Chris- 
tian Doctrine held by “the great body of the Reformed 
Church.” 

The Review took at once a high position, for which it 
was largely indebted to the numerous contributions of its 
editor. His articles published in the Review embraced a wide 


range of topics, including not only theological and religious 


subjects, but also questions of moral and political reform 


pana, Bbarary criticism. In 1836 Dr. Woods was appointed | 


sor of Sacred Literature in the Bangor Theological 
In this position he won distinction and reckoned 
is benpile many men who afterwards became eminent 
profession. ae these were Dr. ue Hamlin 


3 cae flourished under his adminis: 

Beeman his presidency he es 
evidences ee 

‘No one of 
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manuscript relating to the subject of his researches, which 
has since been published by the Maine Historical Society, 
under the supervision of Dr. Charles Deane of our own so- 
ciety. 

It has been said by those who were in a position to know, 
that Dr. Woods employed some of the leisure of the later 
years of his life in the preparation for publication of a man- 
uscript history of the Andover Theological Seminary, left by 
his father, and that it was also expected that he would ac- 
eompany this publication with an elaborate account of the 
development of theology in New England; a task for which 
he was believed to be eminently well qualified. But an ac- 
eidental fire destroyed his manuscripts and the work was 
never after resumed. *Dr. Woods’ published works are not 
numerous. His literary career seems to have fallen short of 
its early promise. This is accounted for, in part at least, by 
the fact of a want of harmony between the opinions which 
he came to entertain and those of many friends of the insti- 
tutions which he served. Being unable to concur in their 
opinions, he held his own in reserve and allowed his time 
and strength to be absorbed in his routine duties as professor 
or president. 

In a letter written by Baron Bunsen in 1841 and pub- 
lished in his memoirs, he refers to Dr. Woods as having been 
awakened by Newman’s writings, though not following that 
most acute dialectician in all his conclusions. The eloquent 
De Maistre also gained great power over his mind, and for 
a while the movement to which Dr. Pusey has given his name 
enlisted in a qualified manner the sympathies of the man 
whose life work was to a large degree among the Congrega- 
tionalists of Maine. Dr. Woods’ learning was ample, his 
spoken and written style were elegant and always impressive. 
Upon almost any theme he poured forth the opulent treasures 
of his learning, in words so select and fit, as to be a lesson 
in the wealth and flexibility and aptness of the English lan- 
guage. Long will he be remembered by those who enjoyed 
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his instructions, for the literary, philosophical, and aesthetic 
culture he represented and commended. In an age not giv- 
en to severance, he instilled the spirit of that virtue into a 
multitude of minds, and taught all who came within the 
range of his influence to honor loyalty, to value art as a 
means of spiritual culture, and to prize truth and beauty and 
goodness above all merely material wealth. 

Brantz Mayer was the youngest of the children of Chris- 
tian and Anne Katharine (Daum) Mayer, and was born in 
Baltimore 27th September, 1809. His father, a native of 
Ulm, in the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, came to Baltimore 
in 1784, where he engaged in mercantile life. During a 
business career of fifty-eight years he was an honored and 
respected merchant. His mother was a native of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Mayer was educated in good private schools, by 
a private tutor, and at St. Mary’s College, Baltimore. 

During a voyage to China, Sumatra and Java in 1827-8 
he studied law, and on his return finished his studies in the 
University of Maryland, under the Hon. David Hoffman, 
Professor of Law. Admitted to the bar in 1832, and subse- 
quently to the Supreme Court of the United States, he prac- 
tised his profession until 1855, except in 1832-3, when he 
was in Europe, and in 1842-3, when he was Secretary of Le- 
gation to Mexico. 

To Mr. Mayer, more than to any other individual, is due 
the eredit of the organization of the Maryland Historical 
Society in 1844 ; he recognized the necessity of a society for 
the preservation of the then scattered material bearing upon 
the history of the state, much of which material was gradu- 
ally but too surely vanishing. He had often occasion to be 
in Annapolis on business, and there saw the utter disregard 
with which the early records of the state were cared for. 
In 1848-9, through his instrumentality, seconded by a me- 
morial from the society, the state transferred to the society 
the custody of many of its MSS. archives. As the first cor- 
responding secretary much of the work devolved on him, of 
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bringing the society into communication with the older his- 
torical societies, and of procuring from them their published 
transactions, when the young society had nothing to offer in 
return. This office he retained until February, 1847. 

As President of the Library Company of Baltimore (an 
organization dating from 1796), in 1845, he devised the plan 
of erecting the present Atheneum, for the accommodation 
of the Library Company, the Maryland Historical Society, 
and the Mercantile Library Association. The project was 
successfully carried out through the efforts of Mr. O. C. 
Tiffany and a few other gentlemen. The three societies 
appointed Mr: Mayer to deliver the dedicatory address, 
which he did in October, 1848, his subject being ‘ Com 
merce, Literature and Art.” It was afterwards published 
as one of the transactions of the Historical Society. In 
1854 he was instrumental, with other members of the Li- 
brary Company, in effecting the transfer of the library of 
the company to the Historical Society. The collection num- 
bered nearly 15,000 volumes, representing the best literature 
of the past century. In 1851 and 1855 Mr. Mayer went to 
New Orleans, first as one of the executors of John Me. 
Donogh, who had appointed him to that trust, and left the 
body of his estate to the cities of Baltimore and New Or- 
leans; and afterwards as one of the commissioners nomi- 
nated by the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, for the 
administration, sale and liquidation of the city’s interest in 
that estate. He ended his trust in the spring of 1859; 
transferred to Baltimore the large assets which now support 
the McDonogh Educational Institution, and drew up the 
scheme and ordinance which now govern it. 

At the outbreak of the war, Mr. Mayer, who had always 
been a whig, took a firm stand on the side of the Union; 
from 1861 to 1863 he was chairman of the State Central 
Committee of the union party. He was appointed a Briga- 
dier General of the volunteer forces by Governor Bradford, 
and took a prominent part in raising the Maryland regi- 
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ments. In 1863 President Lincoln tendered him the posi- 
tion of additional paymaster in the volunteer forces, with 
the rank of major, which he accepted. During the war he 
served mostly in Maryland and Virginia. When the army 
was reorganized in 1867, he was reappointed to the regular 
service, and was stationed in Maryland, Delaware, Louisiana 
and California. In 1875 he was brevetted Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel by Congress, in recognition of his meritorious and distin- 
guished services. While in San Francisco he was placed upon 
the retired list of the army, having reached the required age 
of retirement. Returning to Baltimore he continued to reside 
there until his death, which occurred on Sunday evening, 
February 23, 1879. 

Of Col. Mayer’s published works, the most widely known 
are those on Mexico, a subject to which he had given much 
careful study. His memoranda and notes to the journal of 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, are of interest and perma- 
nent value. The history of the war between Mexico and 
the United States, isa clear and accurate exposition of the 
origin and progress, and termination of the war. The work 
was never published, and it is doubtful if more than six 
copies exist. His Tah-Gah-Jute was, and still is a large con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the true history of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s attack on Cresap, and the border troubles a few 
years anterior to the revolution. The scholarly discourse 
delivered before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 
1852, on Calvert and Penn, is a clear narrative of the mo- 
tives which prompted the settlement of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. The memoir of Mr. Sparks, his life-long friend 
and correspondent, was a labor of love, and is a just tribute to 
the memory of that eminent historian. The first publication 
from the fund given by Mr. Peabody to the society was Col. 
Mayer’s excellent history, “ Possessions and Prospects of 
the Society.” This was also his inaugural as the second 
president of the society, the oftice of which he held for four 
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years, viz: until February, 1871, when he was ordered to 
California on public service. 

The most accurate historical sketch of Baltimore from its 
foundation in 1729 to 1870, which we have, he contributed 
to the work known as “ Baltimore: Past and Present.” 
The last work of his long and busy life, was the Genealogy 
of his family, from the first account of the family at Ulm 
in 1495 up to 1878. Col. Mayer’s character is so well por- 
trayed in the following extract from an article in one of the 
morning journals of Baltimore, that it is here given :— 


“ ... He was aripe and varied scholar, a laborious and suc- 
cessful writer, a man of enlarged views and liberal feelings, an 
industry that never flagged, and a system that nothing disturbed. 

Respectful of, and attentive to, the views of others, he maintained 
his own superior knowledge with a quiet dignity and unpretend- 
ing firmness. Refined in manner, a gentleman in the true sense 
of the word, he seemed to be governed in his intercourse with 
others by that considerate thoughtfulness, and steady adherence 
to principle which command the respect they pay. At the council 
board he was punctual to the hour, and when there he addressed 
himself to the business on hand with a judgment that passion 
never clouded, and a zeal that knew no abatement. In personal 
appearance he was tall, finely formed, erect and easy in motion, 
exceedingly neat in his dress, he never appeared but with the air 
and bearing of a gentleman. The habits of his life were exceed- 
ingly simple and uniform ; he mingled but little in general society, 
but to the world of literature he was well known. In brief, he 

yas a high-minded, honorable man ; and he leaves to his family 
and friends the record of a blameless domestic character, as well 
as distinguished public services.” 


The present condition of the Library, its steady growth 
and the greater facility now afforded for its convenient use 
by those who resort to it in constantly increasing numbers 
in the prosecution of their historical and other kindred re- 
searches, will all sufficiently appear from the report of the 
Librarian. But there is one fact connected with some of the 
more recent and valuable additions to the library that de- 
mands an appropriate notice in this report of the Council. 
Ina letter under date of February 24, 1879, addressed to the 
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President of the Society by the administrators of the estate 
of Mr. George Brinley, late of Hartford, Connecticut, they 
say that when “Mr. Brinley decided that his American library 
should be sold by auction, he intended to give to certain in- 
stitutions and societies, which he designated, the opportunity 
of obtaining at the sale, free of cost, such of his books as 
they should respectively select for their libraries to the value 
in the aggregate of twenty-five thousand dollars. Though 
this intention was not expressed in Mr. Brinley’s will, and his 
widow’s purpose to ratify the gifts by a formal bequest was 
defeated by her decease, his and her children take pleasure 
in giving the intention effect, and you are hereby informed 
that the American Antiquarian Society is authorized to bid 
off at the sale of the Brinley library, books for the library of 
the Society to the amount of five thousand dollars.” The 
letter from which the above is an extract, and which does so 
much honor to the living and the dead, together with a copy 
of the grateful reply of our President, will be carefully pre- 
served among the archives of the society to perpetuate the 
memory of a generous deed, voluntarily performed by the 
heirs of Mr. Brinley to carry into exact execution a liberal 
purpose formed by him, but which was not so expressed as 
to create any legal obligation on their part. Accompanying 
the letter was a carefully prepared catalogue of the “ First 
Part” of Mr. Brinley’s library, which was to be sold, with a 
notice, making part of the letter, of the time and place of 
sale. The Council deputed Mr. Nathaniel Paine, the treas- 
urer of the society, and Mr. Barton, the assistant librarian, to 
attend the sale and make the purchases in behalf of the so- 
ciety. That duty was performed by them in a most satisfac- 
pad tory and judicious manner, and the rare and well nigh in- 
valuable additions from this source to our historical and anti- 
quarian treasures, consisting of two hundred and twenty- 
seven books and four hundred and fifty-nine pamphlets, have 
already been deposited in the library of the society. There 
are some other gifts to the society worthy of special mention 
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in this report. From Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Esq., we have 
received the pamphlet entitled: Mexican Calendar Stone ; 
Maya Archeology, compiled and arranged by Mr. Salisbury ; 
Ancona Historia de Yucatan, Tomo I., 1878; an elegant 
antique bookease for the office; three files of Yucatan news- 
papers, in continuation ; forty-nine numbers of magazines, 
one book, three pamphlets, two manuscripts, three autographs, 
one diploma and one map. Mr. Salisbury has also paid the 
entire expense of the Heliotypes for the Society’s Proceed- 
ings, No. 72. 

Mrs. Dexter F. Parker, of Worcester, has given to the so- 
ciety the manuscripts relating to the Civil and Industrial 
History of Worcester County, prepared by her late husband, 
Major Parker, and which, if he had lived, it was his purpose 
to complete and publish. Major Parker died of a wound 
received in battle during the late civil war. These manu- 
scripts will furnish valuable material for the history of the 
County, which is now in process of preparation by another 
hand. 

The association of the Fifteenth Regiment of Massachu- 
setts Volunteers have deposited in our library the records of 
that regiment, so far as they have been preserved. This is an 
example of prudent foresight for the preservation of their 
records worthy of imitation by other similar associations. 
They will furnish important sources of information to the fu- 
ture historian of one of the most memorable periods in our 
country’s history. 

Mr. Charles W. Rice, of Worcester, has added to our 
cabinet a hand-made silver cased watch, the work of his 
grandfather, Luther Goddard, at Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, 
in the year 1800. In this connection it may be stated as a 
matter of some historical interest relating to the mechanical 
industries of this country, that some ten years ago, in an 
article published in the American Horological Journal or 
some other journal of that character, that the Waltham Watch 
Company were the pioneers in the business of watch-making 
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in this country; whereas the fact is that Mr. Goddard, in 
Shrewsbury, and Messrs. Wheelock & Morse, in Sutton, 
Worcester County, were manufacturers of American watches 
fifty or sixty years earlier than the Waltham Company. Mr. 
Goddard made every part of the watch except the main- 
spring, dial, and the fusee chain. As early as 1780, and before 
he began the watch business, Mr. Goddard manufactured the 
old-fashioned brass clocks. One of his clocks, of curious work- 
manship, is now in existence in the neighborhood of Mr. 
Goddard’s old home, and still marks the hours as they pass, 
with great regularity. It runs a week with once winding up, 
shows the hour, minutes and seconds, the day of the month, 
age of the moon, strikes and plays several tunes, on the Sab- 
bath playing a psalm tune (Old Amherst). This last exem- 
plary habit of the clock might possibly have been wanting if 
the clock had been made in more recent times. 

The acquisitions to the library during the last six months 
are eight hundred books and four thousand two hundred and 
seventeen pamphlets. 

Our President has received for the society, from the dele- 
gates of the Oxford University Press, throngh Mr. Henry 
Stevens, F.S.A., London, the Caxton Memorial Bible, num- 
ber eleven of one hundred copies, wholly printed and bound 
in twelve hours on the 30th day of June, 1877, for the Cax- 
ton celebration. The work, though executed with almost in- 
credible celerity, presents an elegant specimen of typography 
and workmanship in all its parts;—paper, presswork and 
‘binding. 

The walls of our library are hereafter to be adorned with 
an admirable portrait of the present very accomplished libra- 
rian of the society. It is the gift of gentlemen, members of 
the society, who seem determined to deserve the blessing 
promised to those whose generous deeds are performed in 
secret ; so far, at least, as the concealment of their names 
ean secure that object. The society is certainly to be con- 
gratulated upon the possession of this portrait, but we trust 
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it may be very long before the original shall be missed from 
his accustomed place in the library, at the council board, and 
in these annual and semi-annual meetings of the society, 
which he has filled with signal ability for the last forty years. 

Regarded merely as a general statement of the present 
condition of the society’s affairs, our report might very prop- 
erly terminate at this point. But following the example of 
his predecessors, the writer will venture upon a brief discus- 
sion of a topic that has engaged his attention to some extent 
and which may not, he hopes; be deemed wholly out of place 
here. The comparatively recent publication of an excellent 
biography of John Locke, who died not quite two hundred 
years ago, has suggested an inquiry into the condition of 
metaphysical and kindred studies in this country during the 
century following his death, and the influence of his works 
on philosophical, political and religious opinions in America 
during the same period of time. It is very well known that 
the writings of Locke exerted a powerful influence on the 
public aftairs and philosophical speculations of his own 
time and country, and that the influence was not merely in- 
sular and temporary, but extended to continental Europe, 
and there, in the hands of his followers, wrought changes 
not only in systems of philosophy, but also in religious 


and political institutions. It was from the writings of Locke’ 


and Bacon says Leckey, that Voltaire and his followers drew 
the principles, that shattered the proudest ecclesiastical fab- 
rics of Europe. 

Sir James Mackintosh declares that the treatise on the law 
of Peace and War, the Spirit of Laws, the Inquiry into the 
Cause of the Wealth of Nations, and the Essay on Human 
Understanding, are the works which have most directly influ- 
enced the general opinion of Europe during the last two 
centuries. Stewart, in his Review of Modern Philosophy, 
says the writings of Locke have diffused throughout the civ- 
ilized world the love of civil liberty and the spirit of toleration 
and charity in religious differences; that few books have 
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contributed more than his Essay on Human Understanding 
to rectify prejudice, to undermine established error, to dif- 
fuse a just mode of thinking, to excite a fearless spirit of 
inquiry, and yet to contain it within the boundaries which na- 
ture has prescribed to the human understanding. 

Locke belonged to a constellation of the most remarkable 
men that have ever illumined the annals of mankind. He 
was born in 1632. Hobbes was then forty-four years old. 
Descartes was thirty-six, and Milton twenty-four. Spinoza 
was born in the same year with Locke ; Newton ten years, 
and Leibnitz fourteen years after. Bacon had been dead 
only six years when Locke was born. Locke died in 1704. 
Berkley was then twenty years old and Voltaire ten. This 
was seven years before the birth of Hume, and twenty before 
that of Kant. Thus we find that all these men of genius 
appeared during the lapse of one hundred years, and, by 
their individual and combined labors, systems of philosophy 
which had reigned supreme over the human mind for two 
thousand years were overthrown, the whole aspect of physi- 
cal science changed, the seeptre of superstition was broken, 
and new methods of investigation and reasoning established 
which have forever secured the triumph of reason over 
groundless and delusive speculation. Locke had his full 
share in the accomplishment of this great revolution. To 
form a correct judgment respecting his opinions, his philo- 
sophical and other writings, and their great influence over 
the minds of men during the last two hundred years, it 
must ever be remembered, that, though a student, he was not 
a recluse, but was, in the best sense of the word, a man of 
the world, taking a practical interest in whatever concerned 
the welfare of his fellow-men. He was the son of a Puri- 
tan family ; his father was a military partisan of Cromwell ; 
and when Charles, claiming to reign by divine right, was 
brought to execution in Whitehall Palace Yard, by his stern 
accusers, as a traitor to the state, Locke was a student in 
the Westminster school, and was, as his biographer says, 
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within hearing of the noise, if not an eye-witness of that 
exploit for which the 30th of January, 1648-9 will ever be 
one of the most memorable days in the history of England. 
He beheld the rising power of England under the ener- 
getic administration of Cromwell, and saw the common- 
wealth crumble to pieces in the hands of his weak 
successor ; witnessed the restoration of the Stuarts in 
the person of the profligate Charles, and was among the 
patriot throng that went into voluntary exile to escape the 
persecutions of Charles and the bigoted James ; returned 
to England with William and Mary, survived their reign, 
and died in the second year of that of Queen Anne. Dur- 
ing all those years, so filled with the most remarkable vicis- 
situdes in the affairs of his country, and in his own private 
fortunes, Locke was not only a diligent student, but he was 
also one of the wisest and most trusted counsellors of the 
friends of liberty and good government. ‘“ His life was 
one long warfare against the enemies of freedom in philoso- 
phy, freedom in worship, and freedom from every political 
restraint which necessity did not justify; and this warfare 
influenced . his speculations.” The learned ex-President 
Woolsey of Yale, in his valuable work on Political Science, 
says: Locke has had a wider influence on English political 
thinking, than either the want of originality in his views, or 
the amount of his writings on polities would have led us to 
suppose. Similar opinions have been expressed by others as 
to the extent of Locke’s influence as a philosophical writer. 
But these opinions seem to have been formed without duly 
estimating the effective power of that spirit of liberty and 
unfaltering devotion to truth and reason which animate 
every line that Locke ever wrote on the subjects of philoso- 
phy, of religion, of politics and social order. 

And besides it is not originality in the views expressed by 
authors that always gives them their widest and most enduring 
influence. Originality in the manner of advocating truths 
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or theories is quite as important a consideration as novelty 
in the truths or theories advocated. 

Bacon, himself, although regarded as the author and 
founder of the inductive method of investigation and reason- 
ing, was preceded in the sixteenth century by many prac- 
tical reformers of science, including such names as Leonardo 
da Vinci, Copernicus, Gilbert, Galileo and Kepler. All 
these eminent scientists in their several departments of 
research, repudiated the fruitless methods of the theoretical 
philosophers, and conducted their experiments and investi- 
gations into the laws and phenomena of nature in such a man- 
ner as to effect a complete revolution in the methods of scien- 
tific research. But as Whewell says, the writings of these 
pioneers in scientific reform conveyed to the public but imper- 
fectly and slowly a knowledge of the revolution they had 
accomplished. Men of letters, men of the world, men of 
rank, did not become familiar with the abstruse works in 
which these new views and discoveries were published ; and 
above all, they did not, by such occasional glimpses as they 
took of the state of physical science, become aware of the 
magnitude and consequences of the change that had been 
wrought. But Bacon’s lofty eloquence, wide learning, com- 
prehensive views and bold pictures of the coming state of 
things, were fitted to make men turn a far more general and 
earnest gaze upon the passing change. And when it was 
perceived that an immense change in the method of scien- 
tific research really had occurred—that vast additions to 
men’s knowledge and power had been acquired in modes 
like those which have been described—it was natural that 
men should hail him as the leader of the revolution which 
he was the first to announce, that they should look upon him 
as the anthor of that which he had, as they perceived, so soon 
and so thoroughly comprehended. And thesame, to a great 
degree was true of Locke. Owen and other liberal thinkers 
of his own time, and men even of an earlier age, had antici- 
pated many of his political and philosophical views, but no 
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one had announced them with sneh clearness, foree and 
attractiveness as he did; hence the extent and permanency 
of his influence. 

The only philosophy known and taught at Oxford during 
Locke’s University days, was the peripatetic, ‘ perplexed 
with obscure terms and useless questions,” and which, as he 
said, brought very little light to his understanding. It is 
true that as early as 1623, nine years before Locke was born, 
the University of Oxford had complimented Bacon as “a 
mighty Hercules, who had by his own hand greatly advanced 
those pillars in the learned world which by the rest of the 
world were supposed to be immovable.” But yet the Uni- 
versity itself, as Carlyle or some one else has said of it since 
that time, remained anchored in the stream, resisting the 
currents of progress all around it, which it ought to have 
been the first to set in motion and direct. The logic, moral 
philosophy, metaphysics, and natural history, then taught at 
Oxford, were all of the Aristotelian school, so modified by 
Aristotle’s then modern interpreters, as to justify the say- 
ing of Bacon, that “the gravest of sciences” had come to 
consist of little more than “ childish sophistry and ridiculous 
affectations.” For these trifles Locke had no taste; and — 
long before he Jeft the University he turned from them, to 
the study of the works of Descartes, which were the first, 
as he declares, that gave him any relish for philosophical 
things ; although he never adopted, but strenuously opposed 
the leading doctrines of the Cartesian philosophy. But the 
spirit of liberty, and the bold appeal to reason which charac- 
terize the speculations of Descartes, were in harmony with 
Locke’s whole moral and intellectual nature. The best 
known of Locke’s published writings, are his three letters on 
Toleration ; two treatises on Civil Government ; the Reason- 
ableness of Christianity; his celebrated essay concerning 
Human Understanding ; and a shorter essay on the Conduct 
of the Understanding. Besides these, his principal works, 
he wrote much on the subject of education, on coinage and 
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currency, and on various scientific questions, and carried on 
an extensive correspondence with many of his most distin- 
guished and learned cotemporaries. The spirit and tenor of 
all his writings in relation to Religious Toleration may be 
inferred from the proposition, “ That the civil power has no 
right to interfere with any religious opinions or worship, or 
in any way to make these opinions and worship an obstacle 
to the full right of citizenship, provided only, that these are 
not at variance with the civil interests of the community.” 
He pleads for the universal toleration of all modes of wor- 
ship not immoral or inimical to good government. 

In his two treatises on Civil Government he anticipated 
every essential principle of self-government contained in the 
American Declaration of Independence. He repudiates the 
patriarchal theory of government, the principle of perpetual 
allegiance, and claims that the legislature is the supreme 
power in the state, and that governments rest on the consent 
of the governed. He denies the right of government to 
levy taxes on the property of the people without their free 
consent, given by themselves directly or by their chosen dep- 
uties. He boldly asserts that, in all states and conditions, 
“the true remedy for force without authority is to oppose 
force to it; which is only another form of asserting the right 
of revolution. 

He maintains that it is the duty of the legislature or su- 
preme authority to provide for the dispensation of justice, and 
to decide the rights of subjects by promulgated standing 
laws and known authorized judges. ‘Fhe special object of 
his final treatise on government was, to make good against 
the assaults of Filmer and others the title of King William 
to the throne, in the consent of the people, “which is the 
only one of all lawful governments.” It should surprise no 
one to find that the special object of this treatise imposed 
upon Locke some limitations which the friends of free 
government would not now recognize as sound doctrine. It 
is an instructive fact, worthy of note, in considering Locke’s 
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writings on government, that starting with Hobbes from the 
same fundamental proposition, asserting the absolute equality 
of all men in a state of nature, they should reach diametri- 
cally opposite conclusions; Locke maintaining throughout 
the right of the people, not only to form, but to re-form and 
if necessary revolutionize governments, while Hobbes be- 
came the advocate of the most hideous and unchanging 
forms of despotism. 

In his work on the Reasonableness-of Christianity Locke 
attempted the same exercise of reason which he had employed 
on all other subjects. Upon its first appearance the work 
produced a profound sensation and involved the author in no 
little controversy with some able writers, who were not pre- 
pared to adopt his conclusions or his method of reasoning. 
Hume, long afterwards, and with some characteristic exagge- 
ration, said that Locke seems to have been the first Chris- 
tian who ventured openly to assert that faith was nothing 
but a species of reason ; that religion was a branch of phi- 
losophy; and that a chain of arguments, similar to that which 
established any truth in morals, politics or physics, was al- 
ways employed in discussing all the principles of theology, 
natural and revealed. His essay concerning human under- * 
standing is undoubtedly the best known of all his works, and 
is that upon which his fame as a philosopher and metaphysi- 
cian mainly rests. He could not have failed to be acquainted 
with the works of Bacon, and in this essay he professedly un- 
dertook to employ Bacon’s inductive method of investigation 
and reasoning. But it is manifest to the attentive reader of 
the essay that he did not’steadily and consistently adhere to 
that one safe method of investigation. 

Not a little confusion and much misrepresentation in rela- 
tion to this celebrated essay have arisen from regarding it as 
a treatise on The Human Understanding, or The Human 
Mind, which would give it the character of a work on 
Psychology ; whereas it is an essay concerning human un- 
derstanding or human knowledge, and is, therefore, properly 
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classed as a work on metaphysics, and is. in no sense an ac- 
count or analysis of the faculties of the mind, as some of 
Locke’s critics have persistently represented it to be. 

In the very outset he states the design of his work to be 
to inquire into the origin, certainty and extent of human 
knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees of belief, 
Opinion and assent ; and that he does not propose to examine 
wherein the essence of the mind consists, or whether our ideas 
in their formation depend on matter or not. In answering 
the questions, what do we know? and whence comes our 
knowledge? Locke announces the distinguishing principles of 
his philosophy by denying that there is any such thing as in- 
nate principles or innate ideas in the mind; and maintains 
that all our ideas are derived from sensation, or through the 
senses and by reflection, which, as is commonly understood, 
presents the sharp issue between Locke’s theory and the ideal- 
ism of Descartes. 

It would be quite foreign to the design of this paper 
to go into any general analysis of this well known essay of 
Locke, or to show how, by rejecting reflection as an independ- 
ent source of ideas, Hume in England, and Condillac, 
Diderot and others, in France and Germany, pushed Locke’s 
principles to extreme materialistic, if not atheistic conclu- 
sions; or, on the other hand, to show in what manner Stewart 
and others of the Scottish School of Philosophy, by exalting 
reflection, as used by Locke, into something kindred to intu- 
ition, rescued the philosophy of Locke from the unqualified 
charge of materialism. Stewart’s declaration is that the 
doctrine of Locke that “external objects furnish the mind 
with ideas of sensible qualities, and the mind furnishes the 
understanding with the ideas of its own operations, is equiv- 
alent to the celebrated maxim of Leibnitz: nihil est in in- 
tellectu quod non fuit prius in sensu, nisi ipse intellectus. 

It can surprise no one acquainted with Locke’s style as a 
philosophical writer that there should be great diversity of 
opinion, even among his professed followers, as to the logical 
5 
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conclusions flowing from the doctrines he tanght, for of all 
philosophers, as Cousin, one of his ablest and fairest critics, 
has said, there is no one who is at the same time more wise 
and more inconsistent. And Sir William Hamilton, not 
characterized, it should be remembered, for the mildness of 
his criticisms on the writings of any of his predecessors, de- 
clares that in his language Locke is of all philosophers the 
most figurative, ambignons, vacillating, various and even con- 
tradictory. But with all his defects of language and appar- 
ently contradictory theories, Locke never ascends into the 
clouds of mysticism, but walks sturdily along on the solid earth 
in the path of commonsense. And it was that homely quality 
in his writings and his manifest love of truth, combined with 
great sagacity, that contributed in no small degree to the great 
popularity of his writings upon their first publication, and 
which has helped to maintain their power over the minds of 
men to the present age. It is not, as has been said, the 
most accurate and abstruse systems of philosophy, but those 
which are obvious and easy of apprehension that longest 
hold a permanent place in literature and exercise the widest 
dominion over the masses of mankind. 

There are three propositions as to the sources of knowledge 
about the truth of which Locke expresses no doubt: Ist, 
That we have knowledge of our own existence by intuition; 
2d, Of the existence of God by demonstration ; and 3d, Of 
other things by sensation. No opinion is expressed in this 
paper as to the sufficiency of the intuition, the demonstration, 
or the sensation, to impart this three-fold knowledge ; but 
whoever studies Locke without remembering his faith in the 
sufticiency and reliability of these, to him, cardinal sources 
of knowledge, will be very likely to misunderstand and mis- 
represent him. ‘ 

But enough has been said of Locke and his works to en- 
able us to consider the character and extent of his influence 
in this country during the century and a half following his 
death, and incidentally to inquire into the condition of meta- 
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physical studies here during the same period of time. These 
are, of course, questions of fact, to be determined upon evi- 
dence, and the evidence as to both questions has been found 
surprisingly defective. In the prosecution of the investiga- 
tion and to supplement evidence derived from other sources, 
letters of inquiry were addressed to gentlemen connected 
with tén of our oldest and best known colleges. The report 
from Harvard College is that there was no Professor of Met- 
aphysics in that college during the last century. The first 
tutor on that subject was Levi Hedge, who began to teach in 
1795 and possibly introduced Locke’s essay at that time, as he 
certainly adopted it not many years afterwards. It is not be- 
lieved by the learned Professor from whom this information 
was received that Locke was in use there earlier than 1790. 
In the eighteenth century the college was small and poor, and 
taught little but the classics, mathematies, divinity, and a 
little of physics, logic, and rhetoric. 

Locke’s essay was introduced as a text-book in Yale College 
as early as 1717 and continued to be so used there till 1825, 
when it was exchanged for Stewart. 

There is a passage in the life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, by 
Thomas Bradley Chandler, respecting the introduction of 
Locke’s essay in Yale College, which throws some light upon 
the subject. Dr. Johnson, afterwards the first President of 
King’s (now Columbia) College, New York, graduated from 
Yale College in 1714. The logic, metaphysics and ethics, 
that were then taught there, says the author of Johnson’s 
memoirs, were entangled in the scholastic cobwebs of a few 
petty systems, that would now (1805) be laid aside as food 
for worms. At the time Mr. Johnson took his Bachelor’s 
degree, the students had heard of a certain new and strange 
philosophy that was then in vogue in England, and the names 
of Descartes, Bayle, Locke and Newton had reached them ; 
but they were not suffered to think that any valuable im- 
provements were to be expected from philosophical innova- 
tions. They were told that a new philosophy would soon 
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bring in a new divinity, and corrupt the pure religion of the 
country, and it was not intended that they should vary the 
breadth of a hair from the theological standard then in use— 
Ames’ Medulla, and Cases of Conscience, and Wallibius. 

It will be observed that in both Harvard and Yale Col- 
leges during the eighteenth century, and perhaps later, divin- 
ity was not taught in separate schools as at present, but that 
it was a part of the regular college course of instruction. 
At the first commencement of the college-at New Haven 
(1717) by some over-ruling Providence, the trustees who stood 
in such dread of the new philosophy placed the college under 
the care of Mr. Johnson, and a fellow-student by the name of 
Brown of like advanced views with himself. These two en- 
lightened students, for they had studied the new philosophy, 
proceeded, as fast as they prudently could, to introduce to 
their college classes the study of Locke and Newton. Till 
that time not only scholasticism prevailed at that seat of 
learning, but the Ptolemaic system of the world was also as 
firmly believed in and tanght there as the Holy Scriptures 
were. But the new teachers, with the aid of the Principia, 
soon overthrew that ancient system and established on its 
ruins the doctrine of Copernicus; and at the same time they, 
with the strong hand of Locke, swept away all those cobwebs 
of scholasticism which had so long obscured the truth. 

It was at that time that Jonathan Edwards, then a sopho- 
more in Yale, and only fourteen years.old, read for the first 
time Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding. He read it, 
as he himself says, with greater delight “than the most greedy 
miser finds when gathering up handfuls of silver and gold 
from newly discovered treasures.” The influence of Locke 
on Edwards, as he admits, was very great, and made an era in 
the history of his mind. His views upon the subjects of 
power and liberty are substantially those of Locke. And 
Locke’s “Invariable Antecedent of Choice,” “ Uneasiness of 
Desire, or last dictate of the Understanding as to Good or 
Happiness,” does not differ essentially from Edwards’ “ View 
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of the Mind as to the Greatest Apparent Good.” But this is 
not the time to show at any greater length the correspondence 
between the greatest metaphysician.of America and the 
founder of modern philosophy in England. — It is sufficient 
for the present purpose to have shown that Locke’s influence 
Was great over that master mind whose influence has been 
felt in every school of theology and philosophy in thiscountry. 

From Columbia the report is that so far as the President 
of that college has any knowledge on the subject, Locke’s es- 
say was never used there as a text-book, but was one of a list 
of books of reference recommended to the classes in mental 
philosophy. The correctness of this statement is rendered 
highly probable from information derived from other sources. 
Dr. Johnson was chosen President of that college in 1753. 
In 1746 he published a work on ethics entitled “A System of 
Morality.” The year before he became President of the col- 
lege he published a work on logic and metaphysics and an- 
other on ethics. These were probably used as text-books 
there after their author entered upon his duties as President, 
but retaining his early admiration for Locke’s writings he 
would be quite likely to recommend them to his classes, 
though it is true that Johnson was a follower of Berkley in 
his peculiar philosophical opinions rather than of Locke. 

At Princeton Locke’s essay was used as a text-book from 
1823 to 1854. That it was not introduced at an earlier 
period may probably be accounted for, from the fact that 
Dr. Witherspoon and his successor Dr. Smith taught wholly 
by lectures. Dr. Witherspoon, who was educated at the 
University of Edinburgh, became President of Princeton 
College in 1766. 

It is said by Dr. McCosh, in his history of Scottish Phi- 
losophy, that there is evidence that Witherspoon had antici- 
pated some of the views of Reid, whose works were intro- 
duced at Princeton by Dr. Atwater, when he became teacher 
of mental science in that college in 1854. At the time Dr. 
Witherspoon became President at Princeton the Berkleyan 
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system of metaphysics was in repute there. Whether 
this system had been introduced by President Burr, or by 
his successor, President Edwards, who was a Berkleyan in 
philosophy, is not now known. But whenever introduced, 
it soon yielded to the substantial reasoning and lighter ridi- 
cule Dr. Witherspoon employed to overthrow it. And he, 
and afterwards Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith, by their lectures 
on mental science prepared the way for the introduction of 
Locke at alater day. Dr. Smith succeeded Dr. Witherspoon 
in 1794. His biographer speaks of him as having trained 
his mind by the study of Locke as well as other authors. 
Dr. Smnith at one time inclined to Berkleyanism, but after- 
wards renounced that system, and taught the general doc- 
trines of the Scottish school of philosophy. These state- 
ments show the type of mental philosophy which has been 
taught at Princeton for more than one hundred years past ; 
and if it has not always been nominally Locke’s philosophy, 
it has been indebted to him for its best inspiration. 

The President of William and Mary writes, “ That owing 
to the destruction of the records of the college, as well in 
the Revolution of 1776, as in the civil war of 1861, it is 
impossible to furnish the information sought. There is no 
mention of text-books: in the records preserved, nor indeed 
any allusion to them. Ihave no doubt of the use and influ- 
ence of Locke’s writings in this institution. To what extent 
IT am unable to say.” What the evidence is that Locke was 
used in that venerable institution is not stated. It undoubt- 
edly exists. But it is a somewhat noteworthy fact, that 
while there is abundant evidence in the writings of Madison, 
that he was familiar with Locke, there seems to be no trace 
of Locke in all the published writings of Jefferson. Madi- 
son was educated at Princeton, and Jefferson at William 
and Mary. In this connection, the following passage from 
the Life and Times of Madison, by William C. Rives, pos- 
sesses interest, both as showing what was taught at Prince- 
ton, and also the great value of metaphysical studies: 
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“The increased attention paid to the study of the nature 
and constitution of the human mind, and the improvements 
which had been introduced into this fundamental depart- 
ment of knowledge by the philosophical inquiries of his 
own countrymen, constituted a marked and most important 
feature of Dr. Witherspoon’s reforms. . Mr. Madison, while 
a student at Princeton under Witherspoon, formed a taste 
for those inquiries which entered deeply into the char- 
acter and habits of his mind, and gave to his political 
writings in after life a profound and philosophical cast, 
which distinguish them eminently and forcibly from the 
productions of the ablest of his contemporaries.” 

The learned ex-President of Williams College writes that 
he has no means of knowing whether Locke’s essay was 
ever used as a text-book in that College; but he has no 
doubt that his influence was wide, but adds: ‘from what I 
remember of.conversations of clergymen, when I was a boy, 
I think they were followers of Berkley rather than of Locke, 
so far as they differed.” 

From the most reliable sources of information it is be- 
lieved that Locke’s essay on Human Understanding was 
studied in Dartmouth College from the beginning in 1769 
till 1838. The earliest catalogue of that college, however, 
in which the essay is mentioned as one of the text-books, is 
that of 1822. It was one of the senior studies. In 1888 
or 1839 Stewart took the place of Locke in that college. 
Previous to 1820 the catalogues of Dartmouth were printed 
in sheets, and the course of studies was not given in them. 
A letter to the writer of this report, from the Librarian of 
Brown University, contains the following statements as to 
the use of Locke’s essay in that University: “ The essay 
was used as a text-book by the senior class in 1783, and 
probably at the very beginning of college instruction by 
President Manning in 1765. In a manuscript copy of the 
laws of Rhode Island College, now Brown University, 
signed by the Rey. Dr. James Manning as President, Hon. 
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Jabez Brown, LL.D., Chancellor, Hon. David Howell, LL. 
D., and Hon. Nicholas Brown, dated February 22, 1783, 
‘Locke on the Human Understanding’ is mentioned as the 
principal text-book for the senior year.” It continued to be 
so used in that University till 1825, when under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Messer, Stewart’s philosophical writings were 
substituted for Locke’s essay. 

Professor Packard writes that “when I entered this college 
(Bowdoin) in 1812, Locke on the Human Understanding was 
a text-book; and I presume it was also used from the opening 
of the college. I tanght it myself in 1823-4 to the class of 
1825, a class somewhat noted in the history of this institu- 
tion,” (that was Professor Longfellow’s class). “I think it 
must have continued to be so used until Prof. Upham, who 
became Professor of Intellectual Philosophy in 1824, had 
prepared a text-book of his own, which could not have been 
until 1827. It was a junior study, Stewart’s Elements being 
a senior study. Whatever mental philosophy young men 
with us acquired was based on the doctrines of Locke, sup- 
plemented by Dugald Stewart’s teachings.” From this cor- 
respondence it is apparent: First, that our colleges, even 
when not destroyed by the ruthless hand of war, have, 
most of them, preserved exceedingly imperfect records of 
what they were doing one hundred years ago, or even at a 
much more recent date. And secondly, in most of them, 
metaphysics or mental philosophy, during the 18th century, 
held a very subordinate place in the circle of their studies. 
And thirdly, that for the last one hundred years or more, 
the Scottish has been the most influential philosophy in 
American colleges. And from other authentic sources of 
information, we know how much that philosophy owes to 
Locke. 

But Locke’s influence in this country is not to be measured 
alone by the extent to which his metaphysical works were 


used in our colleges; his other writings were read and had | 


their effect upon a much wider constituency. The letter 
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from Yale as to the use of Locke in that institution expresses 
the opinion of the writer, a most competent judge upon the 
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subject, that the “Reasonableness of Christianity’ 
uted in an important degree to the fostering of that type of 
thinking which broke out in revolt against the old theology 
of New England; and Dr. Channing classes Locke with Mil- 
ton and Newton as a religious thinker and reformer. And 
our associate, the author of the Rise of the Republic in 
the United States, informs us, that the work of Locke on 
Civil Government was several times reprinted in the colon- 
ies, and that the citations from it in political utterances show 
that it was carefully studied by the colonists. 

In his life of President Manning, Mr. Guild furnishes an 
illustration of the use made of Locke’s writings during the 
colonial period in the discussion of public questions. It 
was on presentation by Prest. Manning, Oct. 18, 1774, 
at a conference of members of a Congress of Delegates 
and others in Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, of his cele- 
brated memorial in behalf of the Baptists of New Eng- 
land, asking for the removal of certain civil disabilities under 
which they complained they were then suffering. This con- 
ference constituted a very curious episode connected with the 
first Congress assembled at Philadelphia. It is difficult to un- 
derstand why the memorialists should have made a journey to 
Philadelphia to lay their grievances before the Massachusetts 
delegatesin Congress instead of going directly to the Massachu- 
setts legislature for the redress of grievances inflicted upon 
them, as they said, by Massachusetts laws. And not the 
least curious thing about this conference is the account given 
of it by John Adams in his diary, and which may be found 
in the second volume of his works. The memorial and the 
arguments addressed to the conference in support of it by 
Prest. Manning, were undoubtedly a sincere attempt to relieve 
his denominational constituents from what they regarded as 
unjust discriminations against them on account of their re- 
ligious opinions. But one of the speakers in the conference 
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in favor of the memorialists, was one Isaac Pemberton, “a 
Quaker of large property and more intrigue,” says the diary. 
“A suspicion,” says Mr. Adams, “ instantly arose in my mind 
which I have ever believed to have been well founded, that 
this artful Jesuit, for I had been apprised of his character, 
was endeavoring to avail himself of this opportunity to break 
up the Congress, or at least to withdraw the Quakers and the 
governing part of Pennsylvania from us.” It is hardly 
necessary to say after this that the memorialists took nothing 
by their motion. Prest. Manning, without his Quaker ally, 
would undoubtedly have received a more favorable hearing, 
though it was clearly beyond the power of the delegates to 
grant the relief sought. But it was not for the purpose of 
showing how the conference was managed or what were its 
results, so much as to show that Prest. M., in advocating free- 
dom and equality invoked the great authority of Locke on 
these subjects. In his opening paragraph he speaks of him 
‘as acelebrated writer in politics,” and at the close he quotes 
again from “the great Mr. Locke.” 

Hallam, in his “ Literature in Europe During the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” after giving a full 
analysis of Locke’s treatise on government, adds that with 
the favor of political circumstances and the authority of his 
name, that treatise became the creed of a numerous party at 
home, while, silently spreading the fibres of its roots over 
Europe and America, it prepared the way for theories of 
political society, hardly bolder in announcement, but ex- 
pressed with more passionate ardor, from which the great 
revolutions of this and the last age have sprung. 

Cumulative evidence to this point could be easily adduced, 
but this report must have an end as well as a beginning, 
and will be closed with the observation that this materialistic 
and utilitarian age owes a greater debt of gratitude than it 
seems at all times willing to acknowledge, to the great think- 
ers and writers of two and three hundred years ago, who 
broke the intellectual and spiritual bondage under which the 
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human mind had suffered for many ages, and thus rendered 
possible the liberties and improvements of modern times ; 
and it was, in part, for the purpose of recalling the evidence 
of that obligation to one of the noblest and most influential 
of that class of the world’s great benefactors that this brief 
and imperfect sketch has been prepared. 


For the Council, 


P. EMORY ALDRICH. 
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LIBRARIAN’S REPORT. 


In the necessary but unexpected absence of the chief libra- 
rian, Mr. Haven, the following very brief statistical report 
is offered. The list of Donors and Donations herewith 
presented in detail, includes two hundred and nine entries, 
fifty-seven of which represent authors’ gifts of their own 
productions—twenty-two of these being members of the 
society,—one hundred and thirty-eight the works of persons 
-not the authors of the books given, and seventy-one the 
doings of learned societies, libraries, colleges and other Cor- 
porations. From these we have received five hundred and 
eighty-three books, three thousand nine hundred and twenty 
pamphlets, one hundred and forty files of newspapers 
unbound, one book-case, sixteen maps, two collections of 
_ manuscripts, four photographs, five engravings, five busts, 
one steel plate and various articles of value for the Society’s 
Cabinet; from Exchanges two hundred and forty-four 
books, two hundred and ninety-seven pamphlets, and from 
the Binder twenty-four volumes of newspapers and nineteen 
volumes of magazines; making a total of eight hundred 
and seventy books, four thousand two hundred and seven- 
teen pamphlets, one hundred and forty files of newspapers, 
one book-case, sixteen maps, two collections of manuscripts, 
four photographs, five engravings, two busts, one steel 
plate, postage stamps, seals, ballads, circulars, broadsides, 
1 cards. By reference to the accessions it will be seen 
they are of the average number and quality, but 
vecial attention is called to the generons gifts of the 
of the late George Brinley, Stephen Salisbury, Jr., 
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Fifteenth Regiment Association of Massachusetts Volun- 
teers. 

The library has never been so freely used as during the 
past six months. Historical students come oftener and stay 
longer, since extra space for more careful classification, and 
steam heat for the whole building, have been so freely 
supplied for their help and comfort. 


Respectfully submitted. 
E. M. BARTON, 
Assistant-Librarian. 
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Donors and Donations. 


Ricaarp A. Brock, Esq., Richmond, Va.—Richmond newspa- 
pers containing historical articles communicated by him, and 
others ; and two pamphlets. 

| Rey. Epwarp E. Hate, Boston.—Sixteen of his own publica- 
tions; and a copy of Benicase’s MS. Map of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 
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Hon. Srernen Sarissury, Worcester.—His Antiquarian Papers, 
1879; the Atlas of Illinois, 1876, illustrated; the Illustrated 
Historical Atlas of Wisconsin, 1878; ninety-four volumes, 
largely biographical, bought at the sale of Judge Thomas's 
Library ; four books; two hundred and thirty-nine numbers of ' 
magazines; one hundred and thirty-five pamphlets; and four 

4 files of newspapers. 

Prof. Evwarv Hircncockx, Amherst.—His ‘“ Physical Education 
in Amherst College ;” and two pamphlets. 

Rey. Rozert C. Warerston, Boston.—His Tribute to William 
Cullen Bryant. 

Hon. Horace Gray, Boston.—The Opinion of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts upon Money Bills. 


Srerpuen Sauiszury, Jr., Esq., Worcester.—The Mexican Calen- 

dar Stone—Maya Archeology, compiled and arranged by Mr. 
_ Salisbury; the Heliotypes for No. 72 of the Society’s Proceed- 
aa ings; Ancona’s Historia de Yucatan, Tomo 1, 1878; three 
files of Yucatan newspapers, in continuation; forty-nine num- 
“ bers of magazines; one book; three pamphlets; two manu- 
; eerete one elegant antique book-case for the ere three 
Sy d graphs one diploma; and one map. 


artes Deane, Esq., Cambridge.—His Remarks on the Death 
f John G. Kohl; and Records of the President and Council 
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of New Hampshire, 1679-80, with notes and introduction by 
Mr. Deane. 


| Hon. Cuartes Devens, Washington, D. C.—His Annual Report 
: as Attorney-General of the United States, 1878; his address 
he before the Supreme Court of the United States on the death of 
l Hon. Caleb Cushing; and one pamphlet. 


Prof. Prixyy Earte Cuase, Haverford, Pa.—His Philosophy of 
Christianity ; and his “ Astronomical Forecasts.” 

Prof. Cuartes O. Tompson, Worcester.—Two of his own 
publications; one book; two hundred and twenty-one pam- 
phlets ; and various newspapers and circulars. 

Asnze. Woopwarp, M.D., Franklin, Conn.—His Essay on 
Wampum, 4to., Albany, 1878. 






NaruAnter Paine, Esq., Worcester.—The Paine Family Records, 
Nos. 1 and 2, containing Mr. Paine’s brief account of the 
Founders of the Paine Family of Rehoboth, Mass., and his 
genealogical notes on the Paines of Worcester, Mass. ; three 
books, one hundred and sixty-three pamphlets ; the Christian 
Union and Sunday Herald in continuation; and yarious news- 
papers, circulars, broadsides and cards. 







Grorce Dexrer, Esq., Cambridge.—Letters of Columbus and id 
Vespuccius, with an introduction by Mr. Dexter; and twenty- 4 
three pamphlets. . 

Hon. Cuartes C. Jones, Jr., Augusta, Ga.—His Life of Commo- 
dore Josiah Tattnall; and his Oration at the unveiling of the _ 
Confederate Monument, Augusta, Ga., Oct., 31, 1878. re 

- Cnartes C. Surra, Esq., Boston. —Some extracts from the 
Orderly Books of Col. Israel Hutchinson, with notes by Mr. 
‘Smith. . 

Hon. Roserr C. Wintnror, Boston.—His addresses and speeches, _ 

1869-1879 ; and the Proceedings of the Trustees of the Pea- pall 

body Education Fund, Oct. 2, 1878. P. 

- Rey. Epwin M. Strong, Providence, R. I. — His Report. for 

1877-8, as Librarian and Cabinet Keeper, of the Nee 

Department of the Rhode Island Historical Society ; and ¢ one 

‘pamphlet... _)' ., ) ee 
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Rey. Wirtiam R. Hunrneron, D.D., Worcester.—His sermon 
on the Permanent and Variable Characteristics of the Prayer 
Book; and the Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Church Con- 
gress, containing Dr. Huntington’s paper on the Novel in its 
Influence upon Modern Life. 

Admiral George H. Preece, Brookline.—A continuation of his 
Statistics of Longevity. 

General Francis A. Warker, New Haven, Conn.—A full set of 
the Reports of the Ladies of the U. S. Centennial Exhibition, | 
with notes by Prof. Walker. 

Major L. A. H. Larour, Montreal, Canada.—His Annuaire de 
Ville-Marie for 1878; and his Histoire de la Paroisse de 
Boucherville, Tome Premier, 1878. 

Hon. Isaac Davis, Worcester. — Seven volumes of Spanish 
American books for the Davis alcove; four hundred and forty 
pamphlets for the General Library ; and one pedestal. 

Samurer A. Green, M.D., Boston.—Twenty-four books ; ninety 
pamphlets ; and one photograph. 

Hamivron B. Sraries, Esq., Worcester.—Twenty-six numbers of 
magazines. 

Tue Lisrartan.—The Minute Gun, Vol. I, 1845-46; one pam- 
phlet ; and various railroad broadsides. 

Wiruam F. Poore, Esq., Chicago, Il.—One book ; and thirty- 
four pamphlets. . 

James F. Hounnewert, Esq., Charlestown.—The Third Report of ' 
the Record Commissioners of the City of Boston, 1878. 

Hon. J. Hammonp TrumeBctt, Hartford, Conn.—The Catalogue 
of the Brinley Library, Part I. 

Hon. Epwarpv L. Davis, Worcester.—Two framed colored litho- 

«graphs, representing early English stage-coach scenes; thirty- 
two books; and sixteen pamphlets. 

Rey. Henry M. Dexter, D.D., Boston. — The Pedigree of 
Strangwayes and Morton. 

Exus Ames, Esq., Canton. —The Tombstone Record of the 
Ancestry of William Cullen Bryant. 

Roserr Criarke, Esq., Cincinnati, O.—Three pamphlets relating 
to Ohio. s 
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Rey. Ecrert C. Smyrue, D.D., Andover.—One pamphlet. 

Hon. J. C. Bancrorr Davis, Washington, D. C.—Proceedings 
of the Bench and Bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Memoriam Caleb Cushing. 

Hon. P. Emory Axrpricu, Worcester.—A collection of railroad 
broadsides. 

Apert H. Hoyt, Esq., Cincinnati, O.—Three pamphlets; and 
newspaper clippings relating to the Mound Builders. 

Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal.—Newspaper clippings 
on the Antiquities of the Pacific Coast. 

JosrepH Sarcentr, M.D., Worcester.—Worcester Directories for 
1877 and 1878; and three numbers of the London Quarterly 
Review. 

James H. Sarispury, M.D., Cleveland, O.—The Geological Sur- 
vey of Ohio, Geology, Vol. III.; and a newspaper account of 
the Cleveland Viaduct. 

Rey. Samuret C. Damon, D.D., Honolulu, H. I.—Dearborn’s Bi- 
Centennial Address at Roxbury, Oct. 8, 1830. 

Hon. Isaac Smucker, Newark, O.— Two books; eleven pam- 
phlets ; and various newspapers, all relating to Ohio. 

Epwarp Jarvis, M.D., Dorchester.— Various postage stamps and 
seals, 

Wiuiuam A. Warrenrap, Esq., Newark, N. J.—Proceedings of 
the New Jersey Historical Society, 1870-72. 

Col. Joun D. Wasnsurn, Worcester. — Three hundred and 
ninety-three numbers of insurance periodicals. 

Prof. R. T. Farquuarson, Davenport, Iowa.—Photographs of 
two Indian pipes from Muscatine and Louisa Counties, Iowa. 
Tue Assistant-LisrartAn.—One book; sixty pamphlets; and 

one map. 3 

Rey. Samvet D. Pert, Unionville, O.—His Bible Narrative and 
Heathen Traditions ; and Nos. 1 and 2 of the American Anti- 
quarian, containing articles by him. 

Hon. Wit11am H. Vose, Mayor of Fitchburg.—His address, 1878. 

Rev. Epwarps A. Park, D.D., Andover.—His Memorial of Rey. 
Samuel C. Jackson, D.D. 
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Rev. Witiiam Srevens Perry, D.D., Davenport, Iowa.—His 
account of the Cathedral and College at Davenport. 
Rey. Epwarp F. Starter, Boston.—His “ Pre-historic Copper 
Implements.” 
Hon. Cuartes B. Prarr, Mayor, Worcester.—His Third Inaugu- 
ral Address, Jan. 6, 1879. 
J. Henry Stickney, Esq., Baltimore, Md.—His description of the 
Township System ; and a heliotype of Carmienche’s Landing ot | 
the Pilgrims, painted for Mr. Stickney in 1856. , 
. Cuartes A. Ovurrer, Esq., Librarian, Boston. — His Tenth 
Annual Report of the Boston Atheneum. 
| Joun H. Brake, Esq., Washington, D. C.—His notes on a 
collection from the Ancient Cemetery at the Bay of Chocota, 
Peru. 
























Rey. Cares Davis Braver, Boston. — Three of his poems; 
and two autograph letters, 1782-83. 

Rey. B. F. DeCosta, New York.—An abstract of his paper on 
the Lenox Globe. 

Hon. James Wri11aMms, Columbus, O.—His Report as Auditor of 
State, 1878. 

Barnarp D. Eastman, M.D., Superintendent, Worcester.—His 
Worcester State Lunatic Hospital Report for 1878. 

Captain Henry W. Howeare, U. S. AA—His Memorial to Con- 
gress on Polar Colonization, and the action of Scientific and 
Commercial Associations. 

M. M. Moutron, Esq., Monticello, Iowa. — His Monticello 

_ Meteorology; and his Few Facts for Monticello and Jones 

County, Iowa. 
_ Groree B. Rexp, Esq., Boston. sip Sketch of the Life of Hon. 
John Reed, of Boston, 1722-174 

ce Francis Brintey, Newport, - IL—His Annual Report to 
he Company of the Redwood Library and Atheneum. 
xo A. Gopparp, Esq., Boston.—His Article on the Brinley 
rary Sale. 
1 A. Emerson, Esq, East Dee —His History of the 
n of Douglas. 
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Wittram Brooxr-Rawre, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa—His “Right 
Flank at Gettysburg.” 

Hon. Crarx Jinrson, Worcester. —His Sketch of MeDonald 
Clarke, “The Mad Poet”; and his poem read before the 
Nichols Academy Alumni, 1878. 

Col. Isrart PLummer, Northbridge-—His History of the Black- 
stone Canal. 

Henry Paiwurs, Jr., Esq., Philadelphia, Pa.—THis remarks on 
the occasion of the presentation of a Silver Medal to Hon. Eli 
H. Price, President of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
of Philadelphia, with a bronze copy of the medal; and his 
notes upon a collection of coins and medals, exhibited in Phila- 
delphia, in Februrary, 1879. 4 

Jostaun Boornsy, Esq., J.P., London, G. B.— His Statistical 
Sketch of South Australia. 

Ainswortn R. Sporrorv, Esq., Librarian, Washington, D. C.— 
His Annual Report for the year 1878. 

Epwarp W. Lincotn, Esq., Secretary, Worcester.—His Annual 
Report of the Worcester County Horticultural Society for the 
year 1878. 

Hon. Joun Jay Knox, Washington, D. C.—His Report as U. S. 
Comptroller of the Currency for the year 1878. 

Witriam H. Wuirmore, Esq., Boston. —His Grave Yards of 
Boston, Vol. I. 

Cuartes Henry Hart, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa.—His Tribute to 
Mary White—Mrs. Robert Morris. 

Rey. Jorn Many, New Haven, Conn.—His Genealogy of na 
Mann Family. 












Tuomas S. Kirxeripr, M.D., Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pat a 
lis Report of the Barina sets Hospital for the Insane, ios : 
the year 1878. 2 


- Franxun Berper, Esq., New York. — His notice of Jobn. es 


Haring; and his Memorial of Henry Wisner. At 


Arvsert P. Marsie, Esq., Superintendent, Worcester. — His 
Report of the Worcester Schools, 1878; his Geography of 
Massachusetts ; and two pamphlets. 
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Epwiy M. Snow, M.D., Register, Providence, R. IL.—His Rhode 
Island Registration Report, 1877. 

Hon. Marsnart P. Wiper, Boston.—His address as President 
of the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, delivered 
Jan. 1, 1879. 

Joun W. M. Ler, Esq., Baltimore, Md.—His Hand List of Law’s 
Journal, and Documents of Maryland to the year 1800; anda 
collection of Maryland Laws, folio, Annapolis, 1727. 

Rev. Grorce E. Horr, Worcester.—Harrison’s edition of John- 
son’s Dictionary, folio, London, 1786; three hundred and 
eleven pamphlets; and sixty-four numbers of magazines. 

Miss Mary C. Gay, Suffield, Conn.—The Connecticut Courant 
for 1878. 


Mrs. P. L. Canrretp, Worcester. — Oakes’ White Mountain 


_ Scenery; two pamphlets ; and one map. 


— Major Wint1am H. Hovexrss, Clerk, Boston.—The Reports of 
the Board of Directors for Public Institutions, Boston, 1857- . 


1868. 
irs W. Hammonp, Esq., Worcester.—Fifteen miscellaneous 
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Miss Harrier E. Hensuaw, Leicester.—Heliotypes of a portrait 
of Col. William Henshaw, and of his Military Commissions. 
Samue.L E. Srapres, Esq., Worcester.—W orcester County Mu- 

sical Association circulars, 1863-74. 

Mrs. Frances Hunrer Wixper, Rochester, N. Y.—A Memorial 
of A. Carter Wilder. 

Mr. Henry L. Seumway, Worcester.—One pamphlet. 

Mr. Cuartes W. Bursank, Worcester.— A large amount of 
Butler “ Fiat Money.” 

Mr. Lucrus P. Gopparp, Worcester. — Four numbers of the 
Y. M. C.. A. Monthly, to complete files. 

Mr. H. N. Orrurson, Clinton.—One sermon of early date. 

Arruur G. Lewis, Esq., Worcester.—One historical pamphlet. 

Wittram T. Warpwett, Esq., Newton.—A manuscript note- 
book of Law Procedents, &c., by William Rudge, of Lincoln 
Inn, 1667. 

Mrs. Dexrer F. Parker, Worcester.— Major Parker’s manu- 
scripts relating to the Civil and Industrial History of Worces- 
ter County. 

Rey. Wirt1am H. Brooks, Hanover.—An account of the Dedi- 
cation of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, Hanover, Mass. 
Prof. Epwarp Norrn, Clinton, N. Y.—The Catalogue es Hamil- 

ton College for 1878-9. 

Mr. Henry N. Evans, Worcester.—The Grand Army Almanac 
for 1879, compiled by him. 

Exsrivce H. Goss, Esq., Melrose-—The Melrose Town Reports 
for 1878. 

Mr. Franxun P. Rice, Worcester.—Extracts from the Diary of 
John Quincy Adams. 

Epwin Emery, Esq., New Bedford.—Symonds’ Oration at Bow- 
doin College upon Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

JosepH W. Torrey, Esq., Putnam, Conn. — A Rhode Island 
Bank Bill of the year 1800. 

Mr. Avserr 8. Brown, Worcester.—Cooke’s Memoirs of Samuel 
Foote; and fifteen lithographs. 


Mr. Ezra H. Snow, Worcester.—“ The Worcester Continentals, 
1876-78.” 

Messrs. Joun H. Davis & Co., New York.—American Gold, 
1862-1879. 

Freveric B. Perxis, Esq., Boston.—The Saturday Magazine, 
Vol. L, No. 1. 

Hon. Samuer L. Boarpman, Augusta, Me.—The Maine Genealo- 
gist and Biographical Record, as issued; and the Laws of 
Maine relating to Agriculture. 





«Rey. Samuer May, Leicester—One book ; fifty-four pamphlets : 
and three maps. 

Miss Saran E. Watt, Worcester.— The Liberator; 1855-65, 
nearly complete. 

Mrs. Bensamin F. Tuomas, Boston.—Seven books; two hundred 
and ninety-six pamphlets; three maps; three engravings, and 
the steel plate gf the same of Isaiah Thomas, LL.D. 

A. E. Foorr, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa.—Three numbers of the 
Naturalist’s Leisure Hour. 

Joun Henry Extiorr, Esq., Boston.—Walter’s Grounds and 
Rules of Musick, edition of the year 1721. 

Puy Earve, M.D., Northampton.—Kight bound volumes and 
one hundred and seventy pamphlets, relating to insane asylums. 

Joseru Draper, M.D., Brattleborough, Vt.—Three books; and 
two hundred and eighteen pamphlets. 

Mrs. F. W. Haven, Worcester—The New England Journal 
of Education for 1876. 

Major Witiu1am T. Harrow, Worcester.—Thirteen books; and 
sixty-four pamphlets, mostly Internal Revenue documents. 

Mr. Josern 8. Wessy, Worcester. — Parcels of the N. Y. 
Tribune, Boston Post and Commercial Bulletin, for 1869-70. 
General Wruttam S. Lincoin, Worcester.—Sixteen yolumes of 

the Working Farmer. 

C. F. Jewerr & Co., Boston.—The History of Eases County, 
Mass., 1878. 

Mr. R. Cuamrton, Worcester.—An autograph of Samuel Bowles. 


~~ 
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Jerome F. Mannine, Esq., Worcester.—A Bust of President 
Hayes. 
Mr. Bensamtx H. Kinney, Worcester—A Bust of Hon. Isaac 
Davis. 


Crartes C. Barpwiy, Esq., Worcester—One book; and one 
hundred and twenty-six pamphlets. 

: Caren B. Mercarr, Esq., Worcester. —One hundred and ten 
pamphlets ; and various circulars and cards. 

Mr. Cuarters W. Rice, Worcester.—A hand-made silver cased 
watch, made by his grandfather, Luther Goddard, at Shrews- ,~ 
bury, Mass., in the year 1800; also a watch cased in ivory by 
Mr. Rice, in 1876. 

Tare Fay ov tar tare Grorcr Brixiry.—Two hundred and 
twenty-seven books; and four hundred and fifty-nine pamphlets. 

Tue Comarrree or Pupticarion.— The History of the Town of 
Lancaster, Mass., 1643-1879. 

Tur Comarrrer or Pusricarion.—The History. of the Town of 
Sutton, Mass., 1704-1876. 

Tue Detecares or tue Oxrorp Unrversrry Press, sheonigie 
Henry Stevens, F.S.A., London.—The Caxton Memorial Bible. a 
—Number 11 of one hundred copies—wholly printed’ and 
bound in twelve hours on the 30th day of June, py for th 














Caxton Celebration. 
Tue Overs Hisrorreat Socuwry.—Their First 2 
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and the Records of the Governor and Council of the State of 
Vermont, Vol. VI. 

5 Tur New Yorx Histortcar Socrery.—Their Collections for 
1875 and 1876. 

Tur Ruope Istanp Hisrortcat Socrery.—An account of the 
Annual Meeting, Jan. 14, 1879. 

Tur Miyyesota Hisroricat Socrery.—The Annual Report for 4 
1878; and a fac-simile autograph letter of Abraham Lincoln. 

Tae Massacuvserts Histrortcat Sociery.— Their Collections, 

4 Vol. V., Fifth Series; Proceedings for 1878; and Report of 
the Treasurer, 1879. 

Tur Royat Grocrapnicat Sociery or Lonpon.—Their Proceed- 
ings, Vol. XXII, Nos. 4, 5 and 6, and Vol. I, No. 1, New 
Series. 

Tur Amertcan Grocrapuicat Socrery.—Their Journal, Vols. 
VIL. and VIIL ; and Bulletin, Nos. 3 and 4, for 1878. 

Tue Acapemy or Natura Sciences or Puiaperrnia.—Their 
_Proveedings, Parts 2 and 3, for 1878. 

- Tue Essex Instrrute.—Their Collections, Vols. XIV. and XV. ; 

=. and Bulletin, Vol. X., Nos. 7, 8 and 9. 

es ei New Eneranp Historic, Gexvatocicat Socrery.—Their 

ee. Jan. 1, 1879; and their Register, as issued. 

= g Swirusontan Instirurion.—The Miscellaneous Collections, 

umes AIL. XIV., and XV.; the Annual Report, 18775 

d fiv Biogrephical and. Geographical pooking, 
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Tue Perks Instirurion anp Massacuusrerrs Scnoon FOR ‘THE 
Buinp.—The Forty-seventh Annual Report. 

Tur Traveters Insurance Company.—Their Record, as issued. 

Tne Onto Stare Lisrary.—Fourteen volumes of Ohio State 
Documents. 

Tne Lisrary Association or Porrranp, Oregon.—Their Cata- 
logue, 1878. 

Tue Bovron Arnen.xum.—Their Library Catalogue, Volume III. 

Tue Cureaco Pusric Lisrary.—The Fourth Edition of the 
Finding List; and thirty-one pamphlets. 

Tur Boston Pustic Lisrary. —Catalogue of the Works of 
William Shakespeare, original and translated, in the Collection 
of the Boston Public Library ; and the Bulletin, as issued. 

Tur Worcester Free Pusric Lirary.—Sixty files of news- 
papers; fifteen magazines; and the Lists of Additions, with 
notes, as issued. 

Tur New Beprorp Fret Pusric Lisrary.—The Twenty- 
seventh Annual Report ; and oue historical pamphlet. 

Tue Lisrary Company or Pummapetpnia.—List of Books added 
from July, 1878, to January, 1879. 

Tue Massacnusertrs Srare Lisrary.—The Annual Report of 
1878. 

Tue Proviprnce Arnenxum.—The Forty-third Annual Report. 

Tue Mercantive Lisrary or Puiaverruta.—The Fifty-sixth 
Annual Report; the Finding List for Novels and List of Books 
in closed cases. 

Tur Wepnespay Crus or Att Saints Partsn, Worcester.— 
The Christmas Holly for 1878. 

Tur Worcester Emptoyment Socrery.— Their Report for 
1877-8. 

Tne Worcester County Mecnantcs Assocratron.—Nineteen 
files of newspapers. 

Tue Massacnuserrs Granp Lopee or Free ann AccEerrep 
Masons.—Their Proceedings from July 10, 1878, to March 12, 
1879. 

Tur Firreenrn Massacnuserrs Reeitenrat AssocraTion.— 
Their Regimental Records, 1861-64. 
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Harvarp Cortrce.—The Annual Reports of 1877-78; the 
Library Bulletin, as issued ; numbers 1-4 of the Biographical 
Contributions ; and the First Report of the Librarian. 

Bowvoin Coiiece.—The Seventy seventh Annual Catalogue. 

Yare Cottece.—The Annual Catalogue, 1878-79. 

Amuerst Coriece.—The Annual Catalogue, 1878-79; and a 
List of Non-graduate Students connected with Amherst 
College, 1822-1871. 

Haverrorp Cotiece.— The Annual Catalogue, 1878-79 ; and 
“Haverford College, its Aims and Characteristics.” 

Movunr Horyoxe Frmate Semmary.—The Annual Catalogue, 
1878-79. 

Anpover TuroLocicaL Semmary.—The Annual Catalogue for 
1878-79. 

Tue Worcester Nationan Banx.—The Commercial Bulletin 
and New York Evening Post, in continuation. 

Tue Ciry Narronar Banx.—The New York Evening Post, 
Boston Advertiser, Commercial Bulletin, Worcester Daily Spy 
and Evening Gazette, in continuation. 

Tue Untrep Srares Treasury Department. — The panera 
Report of the United States Life Saving Service, June 30, 1878. 

Tue Untrep Srares War Derparrment. — Clarence King’s 
Fortieth Parallel Geological Report, Vol. I. 

Unrrep States Department or tur Inrertor.—Fifty-five bound 
volumes and fifteen pamphlets, being Documents of the 44th 
and 45th Congresses. 


Tue Srare or New Hampsutre.—The State Documents for the 
year 1878, in four volumes. 

Tue Srare or Onto.—The Ohio Agricultural Report of 1877. 

Tue Srate or Mrynesora.—The Sixth Annual Report of the 
Geological and Natural History Survey of the State. 


Tue Stare or Massacuusetrs.—The Acts and Resolves of the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, Vol. III., 1742-1756. 


Tue Crry or Bosroy.—The City Documents of aot! in three 


bound volumes. 


Tar Epirors or tHE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Notcaticnty 
Their Journal, as issued. 
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Tne Eprror or tue Towa Cuurcuman.—His paper, as issued. 


Tur Eprror or tHE New York Mepicat Ecrecric. — His 
Journal, as issued. 


Tue Proprietors or tHE Musican Review.—Their Review, as 
issued. 


Tue PropriretTor oF THE SHOE AND LeatHeR ReEePortEeR.—His 
paper, as issued ; and Almanac and Trade Directory for 1879. 


Tue Proprietor or THE Nation.—His paper, as issued. 

Tue Proprreror or THE Barre Gazerre.—His paper, as issued. 

Tur Proprierors or tae Fircusure Sentiner.—Their paper, as 
issued. 

Tur Proprieror or THE AyreR Pusric Spreir.—His paper, as 
issued. 

Tue Proprietors or tHE Worcester Datry anp WEEKLY Spy. 
—Thir papers, as issued; and twelve pamphlets. 

Tue Proprierors or tHe Worcester Dairy anp aes 
Gazerre.—Their papers, as issued. 

Tue ProrrieroR or tHe Worcester Evyenine Star —His | 

paper, as issued. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


In accordance with the By-Laws of the Society, the Treasurer 
submits his semi-annual report, made up to April 24, 1879. 

Since the last meeting of the Society, the legacy of one 
thousand dollars from our late Vice-President,* Hon. Benjamin 
Franklin Thomas, LL.D., has been received from the Executors 
of his Will, and a new fund has been established, called “The 
Benj. F. Thomas Local History Fund.” It is the intention to 
invest the principal of this fund in a real estate mortgage note, 
as soon as one that is considered perfectly safe can be obtained ; 
in the meantime it has been invested in a bond of the Boston & 
Albany R. R. Co. A balance of $1.80 remaining from a former 
gift by Judge Thomas is also carried to this fund. 

The Librarian's and General Fund shows a slight decrease 
during the past six months, which would have been much greater 
(owing to a loss of $400, occasioned by the reduction of the cap- 
ital of the National Bank of Commerce, Boston, in which the 
Society were stockholders), but for unexpected receipts within the 
past month. The stock has been held by the Society for about 
twenty years and has most of that time paid satisfactory divi- 
dends, but the large losses sustained the past two years by the 
Bank caused the reduction of its capital without making remune- 
ration to the stockholders. One hundred dollars has been added 
to this fund since the last report by the payment of two life as- 
sessments. <A list of those who have paid this assessment is pre- 
sented with this report. 

The Collection and Research Fund has also been reduced 
$700 on account of the reduction of the capital of the Bank of 
Commerce, but the calls upon the income of this fund have been 
very little, apart from that portion of the Librarian’s salary 
chargeable to it. 
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The Bookbinding Fund remains about the same as at the 
time of the last report, unexpected receipts making up in part for 
the amount of the Assistant-Librarian’s salary chargeable to this 
fund. 

The Publishing Fund shows a reduction from the amount 
stated six months ago, owing to the fact that the expense of 
printing, both the annual and semi-annual reports, has been paid 
since the October statement. 'The largest income ever derived 
from this fund however, has not been enough to meet the impera- 
tive demands made upon it. Much valuable manuscript matter 
is now in the archives of the Society, which might be printed to 
advantage if we had the means to do it. 

The Isaae Davis Fund, the income of which is to be appro- 
priated “for the purchase of books, maps and charts, and works 
of art relating to that portion of North America lying south of 
the United States,” shows a slight increase, but few volumes 
having been purchased during the six months just passed. An 
extensive purchase of books for this department, however, is in 
contemplation, and a portion at least, of the surplus income will 
soon be used as intended by the donor. 

The Lincoln Legacy Fund, “the income of which i is to be 
expended as a premium for the writing of papers upon Archeo- 
logical subjects,” continues to increase by the accumulation of 
income, and it would seem advisable that some part of the in- 
crease should soon be appropriated as contemplated by the 
founder. 


now in successful operation in our hall, amounting to about 
$1,000, will soon have to be met. 

The aggregate of the several funds, exclusive of the Thomas 
fund, shows a decrease from that reported six months ago, owing 
to the losses before alluded to. The income from the investments 
shows a slight increase which it is hoped will be still more in- 
creased the coming year. 

The following members have paid the life assessment of fifty 
dollars :—Stephen Salisbury, Samuel A. Green, Stephen Salis- 
bury, Jr., Geo. S. Paine, Edward L. Davis, Dwight Foster, Chas. 
H. Bell, E. M. Barton, Ebenezer Alden. 





The Salisbury Building Fund has not been drawn upon the | 
past six months, but the expense of introducing steam apparatus, 
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Statement of the Condition of the Seberal Funds. 


The Librarian’s and General Fund. 


16755) Oct. 18: Balance of Fund. ..... « «$31,588 05 
1879. April 24. Received interest on investments, 

&¢e., to date. . .... 1,249 00 

Se aoe te “s for annual assessments 90 00 

<° eee te se life assessments (2). . 100 00 


$33,022 05 
Paid for salaries and incidental expenses $1,125 77 

Loss on stock of the Natl. Bk. of Com- 
SemnETUerGG, SOStON . . . 2 se s «0 0 400 00 $1,525 77 


at 


a Present amount of Fund........ $31,496 28 


Invested as follows: 
PeESLOCK ap hate wyl sie is 6 +s yes, « $10,100 00 
Mueeteatibond (Stock... . 6 5 1 1 1 ee we » 61,800 00 

StL ALOud GOndS << oh se 5 os ee ee 18,500 00 
Meme mortgage Notes... . 2). 6 5 oe ew ee 6,000 00 

I ere cme 8 Sed aoe as swale 96 28 


$31,496 28 


The Collection and Research Fund. 


8. Balance of fund... .... . $17,129 75 
| 24. Received interest on investments 
to date . ML? LS 0 eS . 447 58 


$17,577 33 
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The Bookbinding Fund. 


1878. Oct. 18. Balance of fund. . ... . « « » $6,583 43 “a 
1879. April 24. Received interest on investments, 
&c., todate.. ..... 3872 38 as 


$6,955 81 
Paid part of Assistant-Librarian’s salary $300 00 
MOTsDINding 51.0... eden cme aes 67 70 $367 70 


z Present amount of the Fund. ..... $6,588 11 








Invested in— » 


Bank Stockists, sues scteuie ie te slice «ce iene ee mn eo, .U0ROU 4 
Railroad =(Stockiawa. .-seces por sie ete. esata O00 ne) 

Railroad A BONUS. ae eve ane ven onsine Wen ees ule ets CUO MUO : 
CASH Be terete col siic teh eel weet che lols Retetrine cei LOOm Lam a 


$6,588 12 


The Publishing Fund. 


1878. Oct. 18. Balance of Fund. ..... . . $8,523 21 
1879. April 24. Received interest on investments, 

to date. ....... 239 28 

“ CCE ce “© for publications sold. . 87-75 


$8,800 24 
Paid for printing annual and semi-annual reports. 589 63 








Present amount of the Fund. ...... | ane) 


© Trwestoat in 
: : 


es. 
i 
=e, 

4+ Ms 
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Invested in— 





Ertan Wee ARCHCN ee ie sans. 00 6. Se whe te) fe 700/00 
RMRECIPAE SONGS eh en's) © 2 espe ee «0 ive e520, 00 
a Cashew. 2. ec tt ee eee ee ee we 854 83 





$2,174 33 
The Isaac Davis Fund. 


1878. Oct. 18. Balance of the Fund. .... . . $1,681 42 
1879. April 24. Received interest on investments, 
Gey Cate yetemems s) «es -. 39 55 


; - $1,670 97 
EIGRICIIDOOKS cits els) such s 6. 6..000,56 6 os 11 15 


Present amount of the Fund. ...... $1,659 82 








Invested in— 


RM ROI oP Pious OS eine 0 va 54s: or Ss 6) a 8800: 00 
BPEVATIFGHCESLOCK oo ete. 5 21+, /eue) ovens eve 6 800,00. 
Reis eet EaN oa ot cl oils acca wba oh eine a! oleae 359 82 


$1,659 82 
The Lincoln Legacy Fund. 


8. Oct. 18. Balance of the Fund. .... . . $1,481 92 | 
April 24. Received interest on investment, ae 
: TOMaaLG Ae. iar 51 59 = 


7 —_e: oO 


_ Present amount of the Fund... 2... - $1,538 51 


” é. 


| Invested in 
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Invested in— 


Railroad Bond. .. 2... ee. es ss - $1,000 00 
Gashicte tis Beth cei. nur PRs ethos as acme 1 80 


F $1,001 80 
Total of the Hight Funds. ....... $69,360 00 


Cash on hand, included in the foregoing statement $2,040 00 





Respectfully submitted, 


NATHANIEL PAINE, Treasurer. 


5 , Worcester, April 24, 1879. 





_ The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, 

hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, 
* and find them to be correct and properly vouched, and that the securi- 

ties held by him for the several funds correspond with his statement. 


ISAAC DAVIS. 
EBENEZER TORREY. 







WORCESTER, April 25, 1879. 





APPENDIX. 


PRoceEDINGS AT THE PRESENTATION OF A PorrrRalT oF 
Samuet F. Haven, LL.D., Lisrartan or toe AMERICAN 
Antiquarian Society since Aprit, 1838. 


Ara meeting of the Council held in the month of January 
last, a communication was received from the Hon. Edward 
L. Davis, proposing, in behalf of members, to present to 
the society an oil portrait of Mr. Haven. 

The communication was gratefully received, and it was 
voted that Mr. Davis be requested to make a formal presen- 
tation of the portrait at the semi-annual meeting of the 
society, to be held at Boston in the month of April. 

In accordance with this request, at the meeting held at 
Boston, April 30th, 1879, in the rooms of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Mr. Davis presented the 
‘portrait with the following remarks : 

_ Mr. Presment—lIt has been a cherished wish of members 
: of the American Antiquarian Society to commemorate in 
Bo ome suitable form the long continued, faithful and important 
ces of the Librarian, Samuel F. Haven, who has held 
fice with great credit to himself, and equal satisfaction 
society, during a period of more than forty consecu- 
Eee Mr. Haven has already established a claim upon 

ers of the society and their successors, more en- 
than any tribute we could now pay him, by his fre- 
on ocr of an seo and hist orical nature, 








ra 
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which have been published with the proceedings of the so- 
ciety, and which have not only commanded respect in this 
country but have attracted the attention of learned societies 
abroad. 

It is now the desire to do something personal; to express 
our admiration for his scholarly attainments, our apprecia- 
tion of the wise administration of his office—in which he has 
labored to bring within the reach of all the rich treasures of 
the Library, and to encourage the seeker after exact histori- 
cal information—and also to declare the pleasure we have 
derived from personal intercourse with him, our attachment 
to him as a friend, and the esteem with which we regard him 
as an associate. 

This tribute has taken the form of a portrait, painted in 
oil by Mr. Edward L. Custer of Boston. 

Both friends and critics have already borne willing testi- 
mony to its excellence as a work of art and a faithful like- 
ness. 

In behalf of members, and I have the honor to add, in 
behalf also of the Council, I now have the pleasure, Mr. 
President, to present to the American Antiquarian Society 
this portrait of Mr. Haven, with the hope that it may adorn 
the walls of our building so long as they shall stand, and be 
a constant witness to our recognition of the great value and 
importance of his services, which have helped so much to 
raise the Institution to its present state of efliciency and use- 
fulness. 


REMARKS OF CHARLES DEANE, LL.D. 


After the presentation of the portrait, Mr. Deane said: 


Mr. Presmernt.—I think that no one of us who has been 
privileged to be here this morning can have witnessed with 
indifference the presentation of this portrait of our distin- 
guished Librarian to the society’s gallery, or can have re- 
garded the occasion otherwise than as most interesting and 
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significant. I am sure all cordially respond to the fit and 
eloquent words which accompanied the gift. 

The painting itself, as a work of art, is, as it seems to me, 
most admirable. I had the privilege of seeing it in the 
studio of the artist while it yet rested upon his easel, and I 
was impressed with it altogether as a superior piece of work, 
full of life and spirit. 

But, sir, better than all this, I was struck with it as a most 
excellent likeness; as a “counterfeit presentment,” may I 
say, of our venerable Librarian. It seemed almost as if my 
friend himself lay concealed within that canvas, and as if 
he might, at any moment, cast it aside, step forward, and 
take me by the hand. I think every one here will bear me 
witness to the faithfulness of the likeness. 

Of course, the portrait is designed for Antiquarian Hall, 
and will be placed there in company with the like represen- 
tations of the Presidents, Librarians and benefactors, of this 
institution, whose memory will always be cherished here 
with gratitude and reverence. 

This is not the time nor the occasion, Mr. President, for 
doing fall justice to the labors and accomplishments of our 
Librarian. May the time be far distant when that period 
shall arrive, and may more eloquent lips than mine be em- 
ployed in commemorating them; but I may be permitted to 
refer briefly—as you, sir, have already done, and as our 
friend who has been the medium of presenting this portrait 
has done—to the fact of the long service he has rendered the 
society, an unremitting service of over forty years, during 
which time the Antiquarian Society has grown in character 
and reputation, and largely through his influence. He 
has been the administrator and interpreter of the large col- 
lection of books, pamphlets and manuscripts collected in your 
beautiful hall, while, at the same time, he has contributed to 
the collections and proceedings of the society those admira- 
ble papers, often sparkling with wit, and always redolent of 
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good learning. I will conclude these brief and imperfect 
remarks by offering the following resolutions :— 


Resolved, That the American Antiquarian Society accept with 
peculiar satisfaction the admirable portrait of their Librarian, Mr. 
Haven, presented this day by the hands of the Hon. Edward L. 
Davis, and that the thanks of the Society are due to the donors 
for this most acceptable and appropriate gift. 

Resolved, That a suitable place be provided for this portrait in 
Antiquarian Hall, Worcester, where it may always be seen in 
company with the portraits of other distinguished officers and 
benefactors of this Institution, which now adorn the walls of the 
library. 


es 


The Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis of Boston seconded the reso- 
lutions with remarks in the highest degree complimentary to 
b Mr. Haven. He said he had for a long series of years 
observed with pride that Massachusetts has been exceptionally 
well served in her public literary officers, and to no officer is 
this declaration more fitting than to the Librarian of this 
Society. He had long considered that four men in this State 
are of superior character and ability in their work—they 
are Dr. Wheatland of the Essex Institute, Mr. Sibley, late 
librarian of Harvard College, Mr. Winsor, his successor, 
and, although mentioned last, the peer of either, Mr. Haven. 


ee 


The Hon. Edward L. Davis then read the following letter, 
received by him a few days before, from Mr. Haven, 
absent in Florida for the benefit of his health. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fiorina, April 21, 1879. 


Hon. Epwarp L. Davis: | La 


_My Dear S1r.—As I am not likely to be present at the meet- 
ing of the Antiquarian Society on the 30th instant, I must. take Ms al 
this method of expressing my deep sense of indebtedness to your- 
self, and to the gentlemen who are associated with you in n cons 


ferring upon me an unexpected | pempimens and honor. oF 
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I fully appreciate the kind motives and generous friendship 
which have prompted the placing of my portrait among the his- 
torical memorials of the Library. Even the unlimited liberality 
of the donors could hardly have provided a more excellent speci- 
men of portraiture, regarded as a work of art, or one in all 
particulars more generally successful. 

This beautiful monument is only paralleled by the cordial and 
graceful manner in which the gift has been communicated by you 
to the Council and by them accepted for the Society. 

I most heartily reciprocate every sentiment of friendship and 
regard to which expression has been given; and I desire to add 
that my association, of forty years’ extent, with the officers and 
members of the Society, has been an uninterrupted continuance of 
personal kindness on their part, and of unalloyed affection and 
respect on mine. 

Please to present my thanks to the gentlemen associated with 
you, (whom I am not at present permitted to recognize), and an 
assurance of the profound obligation of 


Yours most truly and gratefully, 
S. F. HAVEN. 


REMARKS OF HON. STEPHEN SALISBURY, LL.D. 


Preswent Sarispory said—Before I ask for your vote on 
the motion now before the society, I beg permission to offer a 
few remarks. The eminent service of Mr. Haven seems to 
deserve a brief tribute from your President on this occasion. 
First, I will remind you of your pecuniary obligations to 
this salaried officer. Your records show that after 1838, in 
the first twelve years of the unassisted labors of Mr. Haven 
in the library, while he was building up the character and 
the literary wealth of the society, his salary was six hundred 
dollars per annum. It was afterwards slowly increased, but 
it has never been raised above a moderate provision for his 
support, and this provision has been repeatedly and recently 
reduced by his private contributions for your necessities, for 
which your funds were not sufficient. His work has been a 
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labor of love. He must pardon me for this disclosure, dis- 
tasteful to himself, which may awaken us all to greater 
fidelity in our duties as members. 

I will also take notice of his method asa librarian. After 
the humorous and active solicitations of Mr. Christopher 
Columbus Baldwin and the more quiet administration of 
Hon. Maturin L. Fisher, Mr. Haven performed his duties as 
librarian in a manner peculiar to himself. I remember that 
when his success had become apparent, his wise policy was 
one day brought distinetly to my notice by a question of a 
eitizen of Worcester, distinguished for his influence and aid 
in good objects, who was a liberal contributor to our Pub- 
lishing Fund, though he would not have accepted member- 
ship in our soeiety. Our friend asked “is Mr. Haven a 
good beggar?’ The answer was, decidedly, “no; but he 
is a good receiver.” This is the secret of his power to attract . 
the accumulations with which you have been enriched. No | 
one could bring a desirable object to the library without 
gaining better knowledge of the value of his gift and more 
good-will to repeat the donation. 

Let me also direct your attention to the characteristic trait 
of Mr. Haven as a writer of history—and here yon need 
not rely on my statement or opinion. Iam happy to be sup- 
ported by the authority of a member of our society, lost to 
us and to the world in the last year, whom I revere as one of 
the wisest, the most useful, and the most unassuming scien-~ 
tific philosophers of our age, Prof. Joseph Henry. To him 
the world is indebted for the discovery of electric commu- 
nication, and the marvelous powers that have been and may a 
be obtained from it; for originating the collation and publi- 
cation of the phenomena of the weather, and for other 
benefits, surpassed by the greatest of them all, the <—— 
and method of the Smithsonian Institution, the most liberal _ 
contributor to human knowledge on the earth. I happe 
to call on Prof. Henry when Mr. Haven’s elaborate work, 
“The Archeology of the United States; or, Sketches, 
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Historical and Bibliographical of the Progress of Informa- 
tion and Opinion Respecting Vestiges of Antiquity in the 
United States,” an acknowledged thesaurus of the topics of 
which it treats, was in process of publication by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Prof. Henry spoke of the careful exam- 
ination of competent critics by which the merits of the essay 
__ had been tested, and concluded by saying in his confident, 
deliberate and quiet manner, ‘I think Mr. Haven is a man 
of truth.” A man of truth. How simple are the words; 
but they form a historic badge that is not always awarded 
to writers of history. Who has a better right to bestow 
this diadema tutum than Joseph Henry? Who is more 
worthy to wear it than our learned councillor and librarian ? 
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a The resolutions offered by Dr. Deane were then unani- 
ay adopted. 










‘Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, LL.D., of Hartford, highly 
ended the portrait as a work of art, and the subject as 
d friend and invaluable officer of the society ; and, 
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A DAY AT MOUNT VERNON, IN 1797. 


BY HON. HAMILTON B. STAPLES, 


Many years ago there fell into my hands a fragment of an 
old diary, written by Amariah Frost, Esq., descriptive of a 
journey which that gentleman took in 1797 from Milford, in . 
this State, where he then resided, to Northern Virginia, in | 
the course of which he visited the principal cities on the way, 
the new Capitol then rising on the north bank of the Poto- 
mac, and the home of Washington. He took this journey 
with a view to a subsequent removal to the new seat of gov- 
ernment, but found no sufficient inducement for that. Mr. 
Frost was graduated at Harvard College in 1770. He 
preached a short time in Ward, now Auburn, in Worcester 
County, and removed thence to Milford. He received the 
. appointment of Justice of the Peace from Governor Han- 
cock in 1785, and again in 1791. He tried many civil cases 
asa local magistrate, and for a number of years, including 
1797, was one of the Justices of the Court of General 
- Sessions at Worcester. He died in 1819. 
If Dr. Silliman thought himself justified in publishing an 
account of his “Tour from Hartford to Quebec,” over twenty : 
‘years later, it is not strange that Mr. Frost attached to his 
travels that degree of importance which is implied in his 

























e diary is not a model in a literary sense, yet it gives 
new facts and impressions concerning Washington, in a 
t but natural way which disarms literary criticism. 
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This paper mainly consists of a literal transcript of so much 
of the diary as relates to Mr. Frost’s visit to Mount Vernon. 

If the objection is raised that the writer is commonplace in 
his observations, I answer, so much the more valuable is the 
fragment that records them. 

We have certainly had enough of the isolation of Wash- 
ington from common sympathies and tastes. No great man 
can long retain his hold upon an age or a-nation unless his life 
is seen to embrace the varied experiences of a common hu- 
manity. 

Washington in his public character acted such an eventful 
part on the theatre of the world, he bore so calmly and he- 
riocally the burden of a nation’s sorrows, he was always so 
reserved and lofty in manner, so grave and impressive in 
speech, he exerted his high abilities under such a sublime 
sense of duty, that his biographers, even when describing his 
life in retirement, have not succeeded in dissipating the spell 
of his grand personality, in drawing him down from Olympus 
into the genial atmosphere of common tastes and ways. 

Charles the Second fed his ducks and played with his 
spaniels in St. James Park, and Macaulay says “these exhibi- 
tions endeared him to the common people, who always love 
to see the great unbend.” 

The defect with the biographers of Washington is, they 
never allow him to unbend. They give a general account of 
the course of his daily employments, and here and there a 
private letter, written, perhaps, on arainy day. But we look 
in vain for any such particular narrative as we have of Na- 
poleon’s enforced retirement. In that brief space of two 
and a half years there were at Mount Vernon interesting 
fireside groups and social festivities, pictures of home life 
with the lights and shadows playing aponit. In unguarded 
hours and to trusty friends Washington gave many graphic 
sketches of the remarkable men who had been his associates 
in war or in government. He doubtless pointed out . 
many errors of contemporary history, and threw light 
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on many of its obscure passages. He must have occa- 
_ sionally broken his rule, never to talk of his own deeds, 
and made some favored listener weep at the recital of the 
distress at Valley Forge, the defeat at White Plains, or the 
fate of André. There is abundant evidence that Washing- 
ton at Mount Vernon sought to identify himself with the 
common lot of men. He dispensed a lavish hospitality to all, 
whether high or humble, who came to see him. In his build- 
ing and in setting out trees for posterity he realized Cicero’s 
conception of the best use of old age. Glimpses of humor 
appear often on the surface of that sedate character. His in- 
terest in the love affairs of Nellie Custis betrayed the ro- 
mance that still lingered in his heart. In the whole realm of 
common sentiment there is nothing finer than his refusal, 
when consciously struck with mortal illness, to send his ser- 
vant for a physician on account of the storm. 

Of the three great historic characters who voluntarily 
sought refuge in private station from the “storms of state” and 
the cares of government, two have not wanted a historian to 
invest their retirement with the nameless charm of the com- 
mon sentiments so dear to the world and so favorable to fame. 
The pages of Gibbon immortalize the retirement of Diocle- 
tian at Salona and his devotion to his garden, by a few ex- 
quisite touches of Nature, such as 

“* Make the whole world kin.” 
Prescott has clothed the cloister life of Charles the Fifth, at 
Yuste, in spite of his fantastic performances, with the glow 
of poetical imagination. But in the lives of Washington by 
Marshall, Ramsey, Irving and Sparks, his private life is veiled 
in comparative obscurity. A few pages at the close of each 
work dispose of as many years of that grand retirement. 

I venture to predict that fifty years hence Washington will 
be a more interesting character than he is to-day; that the 
hearts of his countrymen will turn to him with a more un- 
reserved devotion as he is apotheosized less and studied 
more in the light of common sentiments. 

11 
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In this long preface I have not forgotten the diary, to 


which I now ask your attention, as a slight contribution to 
the history of Washington’s retirement : 


“1797, June 26, Monday. 
Set out in the morning early with Dr. Croker for Mount | 
Vernon ; went in the packet boat to Alex*. and from thence 
in a carriage. We arrived at the President’s seat about 1 
o'clock. The General was out on horseback viewing his la- 
bourers at harvest ; we were desired to tarry until he should 
return. Mr. Law, who married a granddaughter of the lady 
of the President’s, was there, and his wife; Mr. Law con- 
versed with us some time. We had rum punch brought 
us by aservant. Mr. Law complained of being unwell and 
desired us to walk in the garden and to excuse him. Weviewed 
the garden and walks, which are very elegant, abounding with 
many curiosities, Fig trees, raisins, limes, oranges, ete., 
large English mulberries, artichokes, ete. 
The President returned; he received us very politely. 
Dr. Croker introduced me to him asa gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts who wished to see the country and pay hisrespects. 
He thanked us, desired us to be seated and to excuse him a 
few moments while he should write a letter. His lady also 
came in and conversed with us very familiarly respecting 
Boston, Cambridge, the officers of the army, ete. The son 
of the Marquis de La Fayette also came into the room where © 
we sat, which was a large entry, and conversed some. The — 
Key of the Bastile, which was in a case with glass, hung in — 
this room. There was also a good thermomitre from which | 
Mons. Fayette minuted the degree of heat at the request of — 
Mrs. Washington. The President came and desired us to 
walk in to dinner. We then walked into a room where were | 
Mrs. Law, Mrs. Peters and a young lady, all granddaug ; 
of Mrs. Washington. The President directed us whe 
sit, (no grace was said.) Mrs. Washington sat at the 
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the two other ladies at the right of the President, my seat 
was at the left of Mrs. Law, Dr. Croker next to me, Mr. 
Fayette next to him, and at the foot of the table his com- 
panion, whose name [| did not learn. The President asked 
_ why Mr. Law did not come down to dine. Mrs. Law informed 


—_— 


him that he was unwell and could not eat. The dinner was 
very good, a small roasted pigg, boiled leg of lamb, roasted 
fowles, beef, peas, lettice, cucumbers, artichokes, etc., pud- 
dings, tarts, etc., ete. We were desired to call for what drink 
‘we chose. He took a glass of wine with Mrs. Law first, which 
example was followed by Dr. Croker and Mrs. Washington, 
myself and Mrs. Peters, Mr. Fayette and the young lady 
whose name is Custis. When the cloth was taken away the 
President gave “ All our Friends.” 

He spoke of the improvements made in the United States, 
especially in building bridges, and those at Boston, one of 
which was built when he was last there. We conversed also re- 
specting his return by the way of Lexington across the coun- 
try; of the difficulty of the roads in Mendon and Uxbridge, 
enguired if I knew Mr. Taft’s family, where he put up that 
night ; whether the old gentleman was alive, and added that 
he was much pleased with the conduct of his daughters, par- 
ticularly the eldest, which he said appeared to have superior 
sense and knowledge for one educated in such a country vil- 
lage at a tavern. She appeared to understand consider- 
able of geography, etc.; that she was a very sensible 
and modest person. Enquired if she was married. I in- 
formed she was. He hoped she was well married. [I an- 
swered that I believed she was well married and that it was 
to a person of education who was a clergyman. We spoke 
of several officers of the late army: Col. Scammell, whose 
death he much lamented, also of Major Shaw, Mrs. Croker’s 
brother, who died on his return from Canton. Much more 
was said, but nothing respecting our present politicks. He 
spake however of Mr. Dana and of Mr. Marshall, the latter 
whom tarried with him last Friday night on his way to 
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Philed*. from whence he was to go one of the Embassadors 
to France. 

We also spake of the publie buildings in the city ; that 
they were carried on very well, and also the improvements 
at the Falls on the Potomac. I observed to him that I pro- 
posed removing to the city, but that many people in the 
States expressed their doubts whether Congress would re- 
move there at the time fixed and make it their perminent 
seat in future. He said he did not entertain the least doubt 
in his mind about it, that nothing would prevent their going 
to that place unless it was a total disunion of the States ; that 
the laws which they have passed concerning it will be adhered 
to; that our constitution seemed to be well supported. Dr. 
Croker and myself then expressed a satisfaction in hearing 
that from him, and observed to him that the faith and honor 
of the States both at home and abroad depended on the ful- 
fillment of their public engagements. He then replied that 
it did so indeed. 

Some other conversation passed in the interim respecting 
the season, ete. His crops he said were likely to be as good 
as commonly, and believed that to be the case in general, 
therefore, people would have no right to complain. When 
we motioned to go he ordered our carriage to be got ready, 
and when we parted he gave us his hand and wished us a safe 
return. We expressed our thanks and wished him a contin- 
uation of health and happiness. 

Our horses and the man who drove the carriage were taken 
suitable care of by his domesticks. 

The situation of Mount Vernon is pleasant, very nigh the 
Potomac, not on any post road. We passed a number of 
gates and long tracts of wood before we came to the most 
cultivated parts of the General’s farm. ‘There are very large 
fields of Indian corn under good cultivation, except the num- 
ber of trees left for shades and for their growth, yet they pre- 
vent the corn from coming to maturity. Planting corn, how- 
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ever, prevents the shrubs from growing and well prepairs 
the ground for wheat and also for grass when seeded. 

There are beautiful groves arranged in proper order back 
of both the gardens and rows of trees exactly corrisponding 
with each other, between which and the two gardens is the 
great green and circular walk fronting northerly from the 
house and seen at a great distance. The southern part of the 
house fronts the river. The house is long but not high, with 
a cupola in the centre of the roof. The chamber windows 
are small, being only 12 lights, 8 by 10, or less, to a window. 
The lower windows are larger. Two wings and other build- 
ings corresponding to each other on either side, also, a large 
piazza in the front, add much to the beauty of the house. We 
arrived at Alex*. about sunset.” 
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At this time Lafayette was languishing in an Austrian 
; prison, with his wife and daughters to share his captivity. His 
son, referred to in the diary with amusing simplicity as “Mr. 
Fayette,” was George Washington Motier de Lafayette ; his 
companion was M. Frestel, his tutor. They arrived in Bos- 
ton in 1795. From March, 1796, to April, 1797, young La- 
fayette resided at Philadelphia in the President’s family, and 
accompanied him to Mount Vernon. In Sparks’ “ Writings 
of Washington,” Vol. IL., page 680, there is a letter from 
Washington to General Dumas, dated June 24, 1797, two 
days before Mr. Frost’s visit, in which we find a pleasant al- 
__ lusion to the son of his old friend. “His (meaning Lafayette’s) 
son and Mr. Frestel, who appears to have been his mentor, 
are and have been residents in my family since their arrival 
in this country, except in the first poms of it, and a mod- 
est, sensible and well disposed youth he is.’ 
_ The reference in the diary to Washington’s return, at the 
‘close of his eastern tour in 1789, from Lexington to New 
; York across the country, and his passing a night on the way 
at Mr. Taft’s tavern in Uxbridge, suggests the introduction 
of an account given in “ The Spy” of Noy. 12, 1789, of the 
ne 
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ludicrous mistake which deprived Mr. Amidon’s Inn, in Men- 
don, of the honor of entertaining the President-General, as 
he was called, on the night in question :— 


“Towards the close of one day last week a messenger was sent 
forward to inform the keeper of the inn where his Highness in- 
tended to lodge that night that ‘the President was near by and 
wished to be accommodated with lodging and a little necessary 
refreshment, etc.’ The innkeeper was absent. The landlady sup- 
posing the messenger meant by ‘the President’ the President of 
Rhode Island College, for it was in the neighborhood of that 
State, and that of course he had his lady with him, and being her- 
self unwell, she told the messenger she could not entertain 
the President and that he must go on to the next tavern, in con- 
sequence of which the messenger, though it was late, had to send 
word back to his Highness that he had proceeded on to the next 
inn to provide that entertainment which he could not get atthe 99 
first. The landlady soon found out her mistake and most piteous- ; 
ly lamented that she could not have known that it was the 
illustrious Washington that intended honoring her house. ‘ Bless 
me!’ exclaimed she, ‘the sight of him would have cured me of my 
illness, and the best in my house and in the town should have been 
at his service.’ ” 





There is but one other circumstance mentioned in the diary 
which I desire to notice, and that is Washington’s regret for 
the death of Col. Alexander Scammell. Col. Scammell was 
a native of the east precinct of Mendon, now Milford. He 
was graduated at Harvard College in 1769, in the same 
class with Theophilus Parsons, and studied law with General 
Sullivan. 

In 1776 he was appointed Colonel of the First New Hamp- 
shire Regiment, and distinguished himself in the first battle — 
of Stillwater. He was the officer of the day at the execu- _ 
tion of Major André. He was Adjutant-General of the © 
Army when the great manceuvre was planned and executed _ 
which ended the war. While, asa soldier, he possessed the — 
full confidence of his commander, by his genial social quali- 
ties he banished for the time the reserve of Washington and | 
gained a firm place in his friendship. io 

The late General Cobb, long a member of Washington’s- 
family during the war, said “he never saw Washington laug! be 
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excepting when Col. Scammell came to dine at headquarters. 
Scammell had a fund of ludicrous anéedotes and a manner 
of telling them which relaxed even the gravity of the Com- 
mander in-Chief.” 

He was shot on a reconnoissance before Yorktown, in 
wanton disregard of the rules of war, by a body of Hessian 
cavalry to whom he had surrendered on perceiving that he 

ne could not avoid capture. Sixteen years after, Washington, 
in the quiet of his home, had not ceased to deplore the fate 
of the gallant officer, the genial companion, the trusted 
friend, whose Massachusetts blood had been shed on 
Virginia soil. 











MEXICAN COPPER TOOLS. 


J By Paruier J. J. Varentini, Pa.D. 
[From the German, by Stephen Salisbury, Jr.] 


Tue subject of prehistoric copper mining, together with 
the trade in the metal and the process of its manufacture 
into implements and tools by the red men of North America, 
has engaged the attention of numerous investigators. 

It was while listening to an interesting paper on prehis- 
toric copper mining at Lake Superior, read by Prof. Thomas 
Egleston before the Academy of Sciences, of New York, 
March 9, 1879, that the writer was reminded of a number 
of notes which he had made, some time previous, on the 
same subject. These notes, however, covered a department 
of research not included in the lecture of that evening. 
They were collected in order to secure all the material 
extant in relation to the copper products of Mexico and 
Central America. Nevertheless, this treatment of a subject 
so germain to ours, could not help imparting an impulse to a 
rapid comparison of the results of our own studies with 

those of others. It brought to light striking agreements, 
as well as disagreements, which existed in connection 
_ with the copper industries of the two widely separated 
races. On the one hand it appeared that both of these 
ancient people were unacquainted with iron; both were 
ned to the practise of war, and, strange to say, both had 
wiably abstained from shaping copper into any imple- 
of war, the metal being appropriated solely to the uses 
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at, on the other hand, whilst the northern red man at- - 
ed to his highest achievement in the production of the 
native of Central America could boast of import- 
tions to his stock of tools. He possessed copper 
ents for tilling the fields, and knew the uses of the — 
esides, when he wished to impart to the copper a 
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definite form, he showed a superior ingenuity. The north- 
ern Indian simply took a stone, and by physical force ham- 
mered the metal into the required shape. But the skilled 
workman of Tecoatega and Tezcuco, subjecting the native 
copper to the heat of the furnace, cast the woodcutter’s axe 
in a mould, as well as the bracelets and the fragile ear- 
rings that adorned the princesses of Motezuma. 

Therefore, in view of the recently increasing interest 
shown in archeological circles, respecting everything relat- 
ing to Mexico, the writer deemed it worth while to revise 
the notes referred to. 

As to the fact that the early Mexicans used instruments 
of copper, there can be no doubt. The brevity of the state- 
ments respecting these instruments is nevertheless very per- 
plexing. The accounts of the Spanish chroniclers, indeed, 
afford a certain degree of satisfaction, but they leave us 
with a desire for fuller information. We should have felt 
more grateful to these authorities if, out of the thousand 
and more chapters devoted to the glorious deeds of the 


“Castellanos and Predicadores,” they bad written one in 


which they had introduced us to the Mexican work-shop, 
exhibiting the weaver, the paper-naker, the carpenter, the 
goldsinith, and the sculptor, and initiating us into the 
devices and methods respectively employed; describing the 
form and shape of the tools they used, and giving an ac- 
count of all those little details which are indispensable for 
achieving any technical or artistical results. 

Yet, as it exists, the desired information is incomplete, 
and, for the present at least, we can only deplore its brevity. 
In looking for aid from other quarters we feel still more 
perplexed. No specimen of any copper or bronze tool, ap- 
parently, has been preserved, and we are thus prevented 
from determining whether the axes or chisels mentioned by 
the Spanish authors were of the same shape as ours, or 
whether the natives had contrived to give them a peculiar 
shape of their own. Finally, no definite hint is given 
whether the kind of copper metal, which they called “ brass 


or bronze,” was copper with the natural admixtures of gold, 


silver, tin, or other tempering elements, or whether the 


Mexicans had themselves discovered the devices of harden-— 


ing, and combined the elements in due conventional propo 
tions. 
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All these questions are of the highest interest, and claim 
an answer. Our most renowned authorities for Mexican 
archeology and history, Humboldt, Prescott and Brasseur 
de Bourboug,* pass over this subject without giving any 
desired satisfaction. They do not go much farther than to 
repeat the statements furnished by the writers in the 
same language as they received them. 

These early statements will form the principal portion of 
the inaterial.out of which we weave the text of our discus- 
sion. In order that the reader may be better prepared to 
enter into our reasoning and judge of the correctness of our 
conclusions, we shall, in translation, place the statements 
of these authors below the text, in the form of foot-notes ; 
though, in cases where it is believed that the reader may 
desire to see the originals, the Spanish text is given. 
Considerable help has been derived from a source hitherto 
very little consulted, that of the native paintings, which 
represent copper implements. As will be seen, they make 
up, to a certain extent, for the deficiency of the latter in 
collections. The cuts we give are of the same size as those 
we find copied in the Kingsborough Collection. 

We shall speak first of those localities whence the natives 
procured their copper and their tin; secondly, of the man- 
ner in which they used to melt metals; thirdly, consider 
whether the metal was moulded or hammered; and fourthly, 
discuss the various forms into which their tools appear to 
have been sliaped. ‘ 

That the natives of the New World collected and worked 
other metals besides gold and silver, seems to have become 
known to the Spaniards only after their entrance into the 
city of Mexico, A. D. 1521. During the first epoch, in 
which the West India Islands and the Atlantic coasts of 
South and Central America were explored and conquered, 

no specimen of utensils, tools on weapons, made of brass or 
copper, was discovered to be in the possession of the inhab- 
itants. So also in Yueatan, Tlascalla, and on the high 
plateau of Anahuac, where mechanics and industry were 
Bund to have a home, and where the native warrior 
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* 4. v. Humboldt, Essai s. 1. Nouv. Espagne, Tome III., Livre 4, 
p. ii. W. H. Prescott, History of the Conquest of Mexico, Book L., 
ip. 5. Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. d. Nat. Ciy. du Mexique, Livre 
I., Chap. 7, pag. 678. 
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exhibited his person in the most gorgeous military attire, 
their swords, javelins, lances and arrows, showed that con- 
cerning the manufacture of arms they had, so to speak, not 
yet emerged from the Stone-Age. And finally, when brass, 
copper, tin, and even lead, were seen exposed for sale in the 
stalls of the market-place of Mexico, it was noticed to the 
great astonishment of the conquerors, that these metals 
had exclusively served the natives for the manufacture of 
mere instruments of peace. 

The Spanish leader communicates these facts to his 
emperor in these few words :*——“ Besides all kind of mer- 
chandise, I have seen for sale trinkets made of gold and 
silver, of lead, bronze, copper and tin.” Almost the same 
expressions are used in the memoirs of his companion, 
Bernal Diaz de Castillo:t|—* And I saw aves of bronze, and 


* Carta (2da) de relacion, por Fernando Cortes, de la villa Segura de 
Frontera desta Nueva Espana, 4 30 de Octubre de 1520 afios ‘** donde 
hay todos los generos de mercaderias, que en todas las tierras se hallan, 
asi de mantenimientos como de vituallas, joyas de oroy de plata, de 
plomo, de laton, de cobre, de estano de piedras, de huesos, etc.” 


+ Bernal Diaz de Castillo, Historia verdadera de la conquista de la Nuevo 
Espana, Madrid, 1632, I. Vol, Cap. 92, ‘‘y vendian hachas de laton, y 
cobre y estanho.” The meaning of this passage is, beyond all misinter- 
pretation: He saw for sale bronze axes, and besides pieces of copper and 
others of tin. The order, in which these three words stand, conveys a 
suggestion that we should not wholly ignore. The word /aton (bronze) 
is followed by cobre (copper) and estano (tin), the two well known com- 
ponents of bronze. Might not the relative position of the three words 
teach that, to them, bronze was the most important metal and was there- 
fore assigned the first place, mentioning the copper and tin afterwards as 
the elements from which the bronze was made? We might also go 
farther and inquire how the first metal came to be recognized by them as 
bronze. In framing areply, let us consider three possible explanations. Let _ 
us suppose, first, that they knew the bronze well enough to recognize it 
at once. They, further, may have entertained doubts as to its identity, 
but finally have been led to this conclusion by seeing the copper and tin 
exhibited in the stalls, together with the bronze. Thirdly, we may also 
suppose, that they would desire to obtain more positive confirmation 
and therefore have inquired and learned from their native guides that 
this bronze was actually a composition of the two other metals before 
them. Therefore, considering all these cases, when engaged in compos- 
ing their narration, the Spaniards would have remembered the 
circumstances connected with the memorable visit to the market, and 
have enumerated the metals in the order in which they actually are 
found; first, the bronze, the main object of their curiosity, and then the 
copper and tin as the key to the puzzle. 

We, however, make no defence of this forced and artificial interpreta- 
tion of the language, and still less would in this manner build a premise 
from which to deduce the final conclusion, that the natives make bronze 
from copper and tin. On the contrary, the facts elicited from our ma- 
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copper, and tin.” Under the influences of such a revelation 
the hearts of the distressed Spaniards must have been elated 
with joy and courage, when they saw not only a prospect of 
replacing the arms which their small band had lost, but also 
the source from which to equip the faithful Indian allies of 
Tlascala in an efficient manner. Immediately after having 
taken firm foothold on the conquered ground, Cortes 
ordered the goldsmiths of Tezeuco to cast eight thousand 
arrow-heads of copper, and these weapons were made ready 
for delivery within a single weck * At the same time, too, 
the hope to have a supply of cannon made was presented to 
the conqueror’s mind. The only question was from whence 
to procure a sufficient quantity of the material necessary to 
carry out this design. 

Copper is found to-day in nearly all the states of the 

exican Republic. We abstain, therefore, from quoting the 
localities. But as far as our information goes, no writer or 
historian has stated where Cortes and before him the natives 
themselves found it. To investigate this matter might be 
of direct utility, at least. We intend to use a source 
hitherto little explored, but which for the history of 
Mexico is of greatest importance, the picture tables, called 
the Codices Mexicana. These collections contain represen- 
tations of their historical, religious, social and commercial 
life. The writer of this article has made himself familiar 
with these sources, expecting to find in them disclosures 
about the location of the ancient copper mines, as soon as 





terial, as will be seen later, conduct us to very different conclusions. 
Still, having been struck by the occurrence of the three words and their 
relative positions, we could not dismiss them altogether, especially as 
Cortes and Bernal Diaz were eye-witnesses and were, therefore, of high- 
est authority. Besides, it is by no means impossible that in the future, 
instruments of bronze may actually be discovered and found to be com- 
posed of tinand copper. Insuch an event our judgment would favor 
the opinion that Cortes and his followers were keener observers and in- 
vestigators than those who during three and one-half centuries have at- 
tempted to ventilate the question. 
_ For the same position of words, compare also Gomara ( Francisco Lopez 
de), Historia General de Jas Indias, Ed. Barcia, Cap. 79: ‘* There is also 
much featherwork in the market, aud gold, silver, copper, lead, bronze 
(laton) and tin, though these three latter metals are scarce.” Gomara, 
it will be noticed, changed somewhat the position of the words, as com- 
pilers often do. He was a secretary to Cortes, and his work appeared 


F in Zaragoza, 1552-1553, five years after Cortes’ death. 


* Bernal Diaz, Chap. 147. 
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he could discover what copper was called in the language 
of the natives. The answer comes in this connection. 

The Mexicans had the habit of giving a name to their 
towns and districts from the objects which were found in 
abundance in their neighborhood. Therefore, copper regions 
ought to bear a name which related to this mineral. 

In Lord Kingsborough’s Collection, Vol. V., pages 115- 
124, there are two printed alphabetical indices of the names 
of all the towns, whose hieroglyphic symbol, or, as we term 
it, whose coat of arms, is represented in the Codex 
Mendoza, to be found in Vol. I. of the same collection, 
pages 1-72. This Codex is arranged in three sections. The 
first shows the picture-annals of the ancient Aztec-Kings, 
and the cities which they conquered (pages 1-17). The 
second reproduces again the coats of arms of these cities, 
but gives in addition the pictures of all the objects of 
tribute which these cities had to pay. The third section 
| exhibits an illustration of how Mexican children were 
trained from infancy up to their L5th year. Sections first 
and second will claim our interest, exclusively. 

Copper, we learn from the Dictionary of Molina* 
was named in the language of the Nahoa speaking natives, 
tepuzque.t Upon searching in the above quoted Codices, 
we find three names of towns which are compounds of this 
word tepuzque. Their names appear in the following form: 
Tepoztla, Vol. L, page 8, fig. 2, and the same name on 
page 26, fig. 13. Tepoztitla, page 42, fig. 10, and Tepoz- 
colula, page 48, fig. 3. 




















* Vocabulario en la lengua Castellana y Mexicana, por el Rev° Padre’ 
Fray Alonso de Molina: Guardian del Convento de San Antonio de 
Tezcuco, de la Orden de los Frayles Menores. México, 1572. This 
edition was preceded by a smaller one, 1552, which was the fourteenth 
book in the series of those which were printed in Mexico. 


+ Let us quote from Bernal Diaz, Chapter 157, without any comment, 
the following anecdote concerning the word tepuzque. ‘*In the smelt- 
ing of gold there was also allowed an eighth of alloy to every ounce to | 
assist the men in the purchase of the necessaries of life. But we (the _ 
soldiers) derived no advantage from this, but on the contrary, it proved _ 
very prejudicial to us, for the merchants added the same percentage to _ 
the price of their goods and sold for five pesos what was only worth 
three, and so this alloy became, as the Indians term it, tepuzque or cop- 
per. This expression became so common among us, that we added it to — 
the names of the distinguished cavaliers to express the worth of their 
character, as, for instance, we used to say, Sefor Don Juan of so much ~ 
tepuzque,” ; ‘ 
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The cuts 1, 2, 3 and 4, are faithful reproductions of the 
coats of arms belonging to these towns. 


Cur 4. 





Cor 1. 





Tepoztla. Tepoztla. Tepoatitia, Tepozcolula, 


There cannot be any doubt as to the meaning of the 

objects represented by these pictures. They mean axes. 

Their handles appear in a curved form, the blades at their 

eutting edges are somewhat rounded, and the tenons of 

/ the blades are inserted below the top of the handles. Both 

handles and blades are painted in a reddish brown color, 
the wood as well as the copper. 

The differences between the pictured representations are the 
following : Cuts 1, 2, and 4, show the axes growing out from 
the top of a mountain, whilst the axe of cut 3 appears by 
itself. Further, the axes of cuts 1 and 2, those of Zepoztla, 
show something applied to the handle, which in cut 1 we 
cern to be a single bow-knot, and in cut 2 the same 
girdle with a bow-knot, yet wound about a dress of white 
color, embroidered with red spots. A notable difference, 
however, will still be noticed between the form of the axes 
in cuts 1, 2, 3, and that in cut 4, or Zepozcolula. We shall 
of this latter, on a later page, as an instrument very 
_ elosely related to the other axes. 

oe , means of these pictures we arrive at the knowledge of 
the following facts: Copper was undoubtedly found in the 
neighborhood of the three named cities. Moreover, copper 
hese cities was wrought into axe-blades. Finally, the axe 

_ will turn out to be the symbol used for copper, in general. 
Let us accept these facts and see whether this picture for 
the symbol for copper does not return on other pages of 
the same Codex, and thereby gain more information on the 
‘subject. We notice the picture of the axe-blade reappear- 
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ing on the pages 39 and 42. Both happen to bear the 
same number, that of figure 20, and both belong to the 
same section of the Codex which contains the pictures of 
the tributes paid by the conquered towns. Cut 5 is a 
reproduction of fig. 20, page 39, Codex Mendoza. It shows 
the metal axe without a handle hanging on a thread from 
a line upon 

which we 

Cur 5. see five flags 
fig. 20 are painted. 

‘ Moreover, 

at the left 

side is a 

little —_pie- 

turGemem 

flag in Mexi- 

can symbol 

writing sig- 

nifies the 

number 

twenty.* 

We may therefore conclude that by this combination one 
hundred copper axes are indicated. The question now 
arises, what city may have paid this tribute of copper axes ? 
The painter has not only omitted to connect directly these 
flags and axe with one of the various coats of arms that are 
grouped in their neighborhood, but even, if he had done so, 
the student, still unacquainted with the art of explaining pic- 
tures, would be unable to make out the name of the city, 
embodied in the picture of the coat of arms. We will over- 
come this difficulty by consulting the interpretation of the 
Codex Mendoza, which is printed on the pages 39-89 of Vol. 
V., Kingsb. Collection. There, on page 73, the suggestion 
is given that the tribute objects refer to the town of 
Chilapa, whose coat of arms (fig. 2), as we shall notice on 





Town of Chilapa. 


* Those who wish to be more extensively instructed in the Mexican 
system of numeration can read: Leon y Gama, Descripcion Hist. y 
Cronol. de las dos Piedras, Parte II., Appendice [I., page 128, Edit. C. M. 
de Bustamante, Mexico, 1832. Clavigero, Storia antica di Messico, Eng- 
lish translation by Ch. Cullen, London, 1807, Vol. I., Book 4, pag. 410; 
and an article recently published by Orozco y Berra, in Tom. I., Entrega 
6ma of the Anales del Museo Nacional de Mexico, 1879, page 258, which 
article is the most complete hitherto written on the subject, and is illus- 
trated by 53 cuts. : 
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the eut, consists of a tub filled with water, and on whose 
surface the ciildi-fruit appears, better known as the Spanish 
red pepper chilli, red peper, at/, water, pa, in or above. 
For this reason we learn that the town of Ohilapa was 
tributary in 100 axes. 

In like manner we may proceed with the definition of the 
picture found on page 42, tig. 20. The copy given in cut 6, 

fine e. shows 80 blades of cop- 
per axes in fig. 20, and 
fig 19 besides 40 little copper 
bells in fig. 19, and the 
interpretation, Vol. V., 
page 76, informs us that 
it was the town of Chala, 
fig. 26, which had to pay 
: gothis kind of tribute. 

"§ Therefore, the towns 
of Tepoztla, Tepotztitla, 
Tepozcolula, and, besides, 
those of Chilapa and Xala, 
must be considered to 
have been connected, in 
one way or the other, 

with copper mining, copper manufacture, and the tribute of 
the same.* 

A few words on the procuring of the metal from localities 
where it was discovered by the natives, may find a suitable 
place here. Mining, as we understand it to-day, or as the 
Spaniards understood it already at the time of the conquest, 
was not practised by the natives. Gold and silver were not 





Town of Chala. 


* There is, indeed, one passage in Herrara (Antonio de), Hist. Gen. 
de los hechos de los Castellanos, Madrid, 1729, in his introductory De- 
scripcion de las Indias, §§ Zacatula and Colima, where the working of 
copper mines by the indigenous people of these provinces is mentioned : 
‘There are very abundant copper mines in this district, more towards 
the East, and near the port of Santiago. The Indians make marvelous 
vessels (vasos) of this copper, because it is sweet (dulce). They have, 
however, still another kind of copper, which is hard, and which they em- 
ployed for tilling the ground, instead of using iron, for they were not 
acquainted with iron before the Spaniards entered the kingdom.” As 
will be seen later, there is no doubt as to the latter assertion. But we 
fear the former to be an anachronism and the manufacturing of vasos de 
cobre (copper vessels) will have to be assigned to the epoch after the 
Conquest, when the art of hammering was introduced and eagerly ac- 
cepted and practised by the natives. 
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broken from the entrails of the rocks. They were collected 
from the placeres by a process of mere washing. No notice 
at all has come down to us how copper was gathered. 
We can, however, easily imagine, that whenever by a 
chance outcropping a copper vein or stratum became 
visible, they probably broke off the ore or mineral to a 
depth easy to be reached, and only selected the most solid 
pieces. It is evident that the results of such superficial 
mining must have been very trifling, certainly not greater 
than would barely sutiice for the fabrteation of the most 
necessary tools. Herein we will find an explanation, why this 
people, though possessing the metal and the technical skill, 
nevertheless did not use it for the manufacture of arms. 
The production could not have been abundant enough to 
supply the whole nation or even the professional soldier 
with metal weapons. They preferred therefore, to continue 
in the ignorance of the Stone Age. 

Where the Mexicans found the dead that was seen in the 
market-place, nay, even the purposes for which they might 
have used it, we have been entirely unable to learn. Lead 
in the language of the Nahoas, is called ¢emeztli (telt stone, 
metzli moon), moon-stone, a name picturesque and charac- 
teristic, as were most of those which stand in the list of 
objects that belong to the realm of nature. Not a single 
picture referring to lead can be found in the Mexican 
Codices. The same must also be said of tim, the name of 
which was amochictl, a word seemingly Nahoatl in form, 
but whose root was probably derived from a foreign lan- 
guage. It will be gratifying, however, to learn from the pen 
of the great conqueror Cortes himself, where the natives, 
and afterwards his followers, found their ¢éx. . To quote the 
language of Cortes,* “Iam without artillery and weapons, 
though I have often sent money to obtain them. But as 
nothing drives a man to expedients so much as distress, and 
as I had. already lost the hope that Your Royal Majesty 
might be informed of this, I have mustered all my strength 
to the utmost in order that I might not lose what I have 
already obtained with so much danger and sacrifice of life. 
I have therefore arranged to have men immediately sent 


* Carta de Hernan Cortes al Emperador, de la grau ciudad de Tenoch- 
titlan, desta Nueva Espafia, a 13 dias del mes de Octubre de 1524. Edicion 
Gayangos (Don Pascual de), Paris, 1866. 
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ont in search of copper, and in order to obtain it without 
delay I have expended a great amount of money. As soon 
as Thad brought together a sufticient quantity, I procured a 
workman, who luckily was with us, to cast several cannons. 
Two half-culverines are now ready, and we have succeeded 
as far as their size would permit. The copper was indeed 
all ready for use, but I had no tin. Without tin I could do 
nothing, and it caused me a great deal of trouble to find a 
sufficient quantity of it for these cannons, for some of our 
men, who had tin plates or other vessels of that kind, were 
not willing to part with them at any rate. For this reason 
I have sent ont people in all directions searching for tin, 
and the Lord, who takes care of everything, willed gra- 
ciously that when our distress had reached its highest point, 
I found among the natives of Zachco* small pieces of tin, 
very thin and in the form of coins.{ Making further inves- 
tigations I found that this tin, there and in other provinces 
was used for money, also that this tin was obtained from 
the same province of Yachco, the latter being at a distance 
of 26 leagues from this town. I also discovered the locality 
itself of these mines. The Spaniards whom I despatched 
with the necessary tools brought me samples of it, and I 
then gave them orders that a sufficient quantity should be 
procured, and, though it is a work of much labor, I shall 
be supplied with the necessary quantity that [ require. 
While searching for tin, according to a report from those 
skilled in the subject, a rich vein of iron-ore was also dis- 
covered. 

Now supplied with tin I can make the desired cannons, 
and daily I try to increase the number, so that now I have 
already tive pieces ready, two half-culverines, two which are 
still smaller, one field-piece and two sacres, the same that I 
brought with me, and another half-culverine which I pur- 
chased from the estate of the Adelantado Ponce de Leon.” 

In the above report of Cortes, therefore, we are informed 
of the name of the locality where tin was found and dug 


* Tachco, to-day Tasco, at a distance of 25 miles, S. S. W. from the 
Capital. A. v. Humboldt visited the memorable spot. See Essay s. 1. 
Nouv. Espagne, Livre 1V., Chap. xi.: ‘* At the west of Tehuilotepec, is 
the Cerro de la Campania, where Cortes begau his work of inyestigation.” 

+ The words of the text are: ‘‘ Ciertas piegeguelas dello, a manera de 
moneda muy delgada, y procediendo por mio pezoquiza, halle que en la 
dicha provincia y aun en otras, se trataba por moneda.” 
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by the natives. So we have the facts established that both 
copper and tin* were dug by the natives, that there was a 
traffic in them at that time, that Cortez himself succeeded 
in getting at the mines from which they were extracted, and 
that he had not been mistaken in his former recognition of 
their display for sale in the public market. 

But before these ores could be shaped into the above 
named commercial forms, it is clear that they still needed 
to undergo a process of smelting. As to the peculiar mode 
of smelting pursued by the natives, we have not been able 
to find any distinct reference in the writings of the chroni- 
clers. It does not appear that the ancient Mexicans under- 
stood the method of the Peruvians of melting their copper 
in furnaces exposed to the wind on the lofty sierras, but we 
may form for ourselves an idea of how they proceeded from 
a picture in Codex Mendoza, page 71, fig. 24. 

Cut 7 gives a faith- 
ful reproduction. Cur 7. 

In the midst of an 
earthen tripod,  sur- 
rounded by smoke and 
flames, we perceive a 
small disk of a yellow 
color. Our attention 
is called to the peculiar 
mark imprinted on the 
surface of the disk. 
Upon searching in 
Lord Kingsborough’s Collection, Vol. V., page 112, plate 71, 
where the interpretation of the little picture is given, we 
learn, that the man sitting by the tripod, is meant to be a 
goldsmith. Hence we conclude the disk must be understood 
to mean a round piece of gold, and that very probably 
the mark printed on it, was the usual symbolical sign 





Smelting Gold. 


* In Molina’s vocabulary a suggestion can be found for what technical 
purposes tin might have been employed. The word teputzlacopintli is 
translated with cahuto de estafio, para horadar piedras preciosas (cyl- 
inder of tin for perforating precious stones). We may, therefore, pre- 
sume that the holes bored through the well known green jade trinkets, 
were drilled by the aid of the mentioned cafuto de estaio. 
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for gold.* At the right of the tripod sits a man wrapped 
in his mantle, no doubt the master of the workshop ; 
for the addition of a flake flying from his mouth, as the 
typical sign for language or command, gives us a right 
to suppose that we have before us the so-called temach- 
tiant or master of the trade. At the left side crouches 
the apprentice, t@amachtilli. He holds in his right hand 
a staff, one end of which is in his mouth and the other 
is placed in the crucible. Z¥apitzgui, in the Nahoatl lan- 


* This little figure symbolizing gold, recurs only once more in all those 
Mexican paintings which we have been able to examine. It stands in 
Vol. I., Kingsb. Collection, Cod. Mendoza, page 13, fig. 4, and is identical 
with that represented by the engraving. We do not venture too far in 
asserting that the symbol on this gold piece represents a genuine Mexi- 
can numeral. It is composed of a cross, having a dot in each of its 
quadrants. This cross is the well known symbol of the number 8000 
(xiquipilli), and each dot stands for the number 1. We have thus ex- 
pressed four times 8000 (nahui xiquipilli) or 32,000. Here, however, the 
interpretation ends, so far as it may be based upon accepted authorities. 
Whatever else there is to be learned concerning this number 32,000, 
found on the gold piece, must be derived by the confessedly hazardous 
process of induction. 

Nevertheless, let us try this process and ascertain what the number 
82,000 actually refers to. In answering this question it may, perhaps, 
fairly be assumed that the number stands in a direct relation to a certain 
numerical unity, like that in which hundreds stand to the tens, 100: 1. 
Such a numerical unity, however, presupposes the existence of some 
tangible equivalent, which in Mexican commerce, if it was not some 
small piece of metal, would have had some other conventional represen- 
tation, either in merchandise or in labor. If such a unity actually ex- 
isted it is clear that its value must have been fixed either by weight or 
by measure. There is, however, no positive proof that sucha unity, fixed 
by weight or measure, ever existed among the Mexicans. Cortes, in the 
above quoted letter, pretends that it was impossible for him to detect the 
use Of any weights or scales, and no writer after him has touched this ques- 
tion or given any other decision. Respecting measures, there is no direct 
testimony at all. But, on the other hand, it is hardly to be imagined 
that these people, of whose religious administration and social polity we 
have such abundant evidences, should have been deficient to such an ex- 
tent in the department of their commercial polity as not to have found 
any method by which the proportion between the value of the precious 
metal to merchandise in all its forms was to be expressed. We must 
guard ourselves against the fallacy that because we are not acquainted 
with the method it could not have existed. There are grounds to 
believe that Cortes was right in saying that the Mexicans did not know 
the use of weights (their vocabulary does not show any word answering 

to peso, pesilla, libra, balanza romana), but, we think they knew per- 
; the use of measures (the vocabulary gives about twenty words for 
all varieties of this operation); and in regard to a certain unity of mea- 
sure employed in gold transactions, there are indications given by other 


_ trustworthy writers that this unity might be detected in the quills, of 


_ conyentional length, and probably of conventional diameter, which 
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_property among the ancient and modern nations in connection with com- 
merce and the weighing of gold. 
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guage means at the same time a flute player and a melter of 
metal. This etymological version therefore conveys the 
idea, that the staff held by the smelter signifies a pipe or 
tube used for increasing heat by blowing the fire, as the 
staff is similar to a long pipe or flute and is held in the 
mouth of the workman. In his left hand he holds a similar 
staff, but there is no means of recognizing whether it is a 
stick for stirring the embers, or a tube to be used alter- 
nately with the other. Now, we shall be permitted to draw 





quills were filled up with grains of gold dust, by the color and shades 
of which they graduated the respective value. Bernal Diaz, Chapter 
92: Antes de salir de la misma plaza, estaban otros muchos mercaderes, 
que, segun dixeron, era que tenian a vender oro en granos como lo sacan 
de las mipnas, metido el oro en unos canutillos delgados de los anserones 
de tierra (thin goose quills) e asi blancos porque se pareciese el oro por 
defuera, y por el largor y gordor de los canutillos (length and width of 
the quills) tenian entre ellos su cuenta (they made up their account) 
que tantas mantas o que xiquipiles de cacao salia o qualquier otra cosa 
a que lo trocavan. 

This point being settled let us next introduce one other, for it will 
contribute to strengthen the probability that besides the quill there ex- 
isted still a lower uuity, that of the grain of gold itself, by which they 
counted. For this purpose, let us turn again to the gold piece repre- 
sented in the painting. It is round. This reminds us of what was told 
by Cortes of the little pieces of tin discovered in Tachco, which, he said, 
were used as coins. Likewise, we read in Bernal Diaz that Motezuma 
used to pay with pieces of gold when he lost in playing patol (trictrac) 
with his Spanish jailors. The word employed by the author and eye- 
witness of the game, is ‘‘tejuwelo,” which, according to Spanish usages and 
the dictionaries of their language, signifies: a round piece of metal. 
The author moreover informs us of the value of this tejuelo. It was 50 
ducats of weight and must, therefore, have been equivalent to, at least, 
one hundred dollars of gold. Since Bernal Diaz in this entire passage 
wishes to express his highest esteem for Motezuma on account of the 
princely generosity with which he paid even those whom he knew had 
cheated him, we may fairly conclude that these tejuelos were not the 
lowest, but rather the highest, gold pieces that he had at his disposal. 
Should we now remember the number, 82,000, which is the highest found 
represented in Mexican pictures (they generally never exceed that of 
8000, the wiquipilli), it is not at all improbable that the Motezuma-tejuelo, 
about 100 dollars worth, might have been equivalent to 32,000 unities, 
while this unity may have been one grain of gold. Forif we would 
divide 100 dollars of gold into 82,000 equal parts, or still farther divide 
one gold dollar into 320 equal parts, each part would represent a very 
small portion of gold, but still large enough to be counted separately 
with the finger. This was the way the gold-dust was collected on the 
placeres, not by men but by women and children. The procedure was 
primitive, indeed, in the highest degree. In such a way, however, gold 
gathering was undoubtedly practised in the first stage of men’s civiliza- 
tion. If not written in history, yet the linguistical testimony bears wit- 
ness to it. We find the expression ‘‘ grain of gold ” to be the common 
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a conclusion from this process of smelting gold as to the 
manner of smelting copper. The process must have been 
exactly the same with both. For, if the Mexican goldsmith, 
with the aid of a blowpipe, was able to increase the heat of 
the fire to such a degree as to make gold fusible, a heat 
which requires 1,100° C., he cannot have found greater 
difficulties in melting copper, which requires nearly the same 
degree of heat; and tin, which is far more easily fusible, 
could have been treated in the same way. 

Melting was followed by casting into forms or moulds, 
and these moulds must have been of stone. This might 
be concluded from the language of Torquemada and 
Gomara.* The words “by placing one stone above another 
one,” are too clear to leave the least doubt as to what 
the author meant. This process will account for the abso- 
Inte identity we had the opportunity to observe existing 
between certain trinkets of the same class, coming chiefly 
from Nicaragua and Chiriqui.’ No specimens of a mould, 
however, has come to our view, or has been heard of-as 
existing in any collection, probably because whenever they 


* Torquemada (Fray Juan de) Monarquia Indiana, Madrid, 1613, Vol. 
II., Book 13, Chapter 1. ‘The goldsmiths did not possess the tools 
necessary for hammering metals, but with one stone placed above an- 
other one, they make a flat cup ora plate.” (Pero con una piedra sobre 
otra hacian una taza Ilana y un plato.) Gomara,l.c. ‘They will casta 
: platter in a mould with eight corners, and every corner of several metals, 
that is to say, the one of gold, the other of silver, without any kind of 
solder. They will also cast a little caldron with loose handles hanging 
thereto, as we used to cast a bell. They will also cast in a mould a fish 
with one scale of silver on its back and another of gold; they will make 
a parrot of metal so that his tongue shall shake and his head move and 
his wings flutter; they will cast an ape ina mould so that both hands and 

— feet will stir, and holding a spindle in his hand, seeming to spin, yea, 
rh. and an apple in his hand, as if he would eat it. Our Spaniards were not 
: a little amazed at the sight of these things, for our goldsmiths are not 
to be compared to theirs.” Bernal Diaz, Chapter 91. ‘*I will first men- 
tion the sculptors and the gold and silversmiths, who were clever in 
working and smelting gold, and would have astonished the most cele- 
brated of our Spanish goldsmiths; the number of these were very great 
and the most skilful lived at a place called Azcapotzalco, about four 
- leagues from Mexico.” Petrus Martyr, Decade VI., Chapter 6. (A letter 
written to Pope Adrian VI.) ‘The chief noblemen’s houses (in Ni- 

-caragua) compass and inclose the King’s street on every side; in the 
idle site whereof one is erected, in which the goldsmiths dwell. Gold 
is there molten and forged (7) to be formed into divers jewels, and is 
formed into small plates or bars, to be stamped after the pleasure of its 

ers and at length is brought into the form and fashion they desire, 
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were met by the “ Auaqueros,” they did not recognize them 
as such, and threw them away. 

The scanty knowledge we have of all these interest- 
ing technical details will not be wondered at, if we consider 
that we derive it from no other class of writers than from 
unlearned soldiers, and monks unskilled in the practical 
matters of this world. But still, the principal reason for 
this want of information is that the Mexican artist was as 
jealous in keeping his devices secret, as the European. 
They also formed guilds, into which the apprentices were 
sworn, and their tongues were bound by fear as well as 
interest. Let us quote only one instance. The Vice-King 
Mendoza reports to the Emperor* that he offered to pardon 
one of those workmen, if he would disclose how he was 
able to counterfeit the Spanish coins in so striking a way. 
But the native preferred to remain silent and was put to 
death. 

Here is the place for asking the question: Would not the 
early Mexicans, aside from their practice of casting the above 
metals, have employed also that of hammering? Our reply 
would be emphatically in the negative, if taking the expression 
“ hammering ” in its strict meaning, which is that of work- 
ing with the hammer. The writers of the Conquest have 
left the most explicit testimony, that the natives, only after 
the arrival of the Spaniards became acquainted with this 
instrument, and with the art of using it for working high 
reliefs out of a metal sheet. Moreover, the native vocabu- 
lary has no word for the metal hammer as it is commonly 
understood. Yet the wooden mallet was known, the s0- 
called guauhololli, and used by the sculptors. In the gradual 
education of mankind in technical knowledge, beating of 
metals, of course, must have preceded casting. The ances- 
tors of the early Mexicans, at a certain epoch, stood 
on the same low stage of workmanship as their more 
distant northern brethren. But when the inventor of the 
mould had taught them how to multiply the objects most 
in demand, by the means of this easy, rapid and almost infalli- 
ble operation, we must not imagine that he had done away 
entirely with the old practice of beating and stretching 
metal with a stone. The practice, in certain cases, 


* Lorenzana (Don Franc, Antonia de) Historia de Nueva Espana, page 
378, Note 2. : 
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would have been maintained: as for instance, when a 
diadem, a shield, or a breastplate was to be shaped, and on 
occasions when the object to be made required the use of 
a thin flat sheet of metal. Such objects are not only de- 
scribed by the writers, but are also represented by the 
native painters. A specimen of such a kind is mentioned, 
which on account of its extraordinary beauty, workmanship 
and value left a deep impression on the conquerors. It was 
the present which Motezuma made to Cortes at his landing, 
on the Culhua coast, “ the two gold and silver wheels ;” the 
one, as they said, representing the Sun, the other the Moon. 
According to the measures they took of them, these round 
discs must have had a diameter of more than five feet. It 
is preposterous to imagine that round sheets of this size 
should have been the product of casting.* 

We pass on now to discuss the various tools which we 
have reason to think were cast in copper or in bronze, by 
the early Mexicans. 

The axe stands in the first place. Cortes, we shall re- 
member, omitted to specify any of the objects which he 
saw exposed for sale in the market-place. Not so his com- 
panion, Bernal Diaz. He, after a lapse of 40 years, when 
occupied with the writing of his memoirs, has no recollec- 
tion of other tools, which he undoubtedly must have seen, 
except the much admired bronze axes. Specimens of these 
were sent over to Spain in the same vessel on which the 
above mentioned presents to the Emperor were shipped. 
At their arrival at Palos, Petrus Martyr of the Council 
House of the Indies was one of the first to examine the 
curiosities sent from the New World, and to gather from the 
lips of the bearers their verbal comments. His remarks 
on the axes he had seen, are “ with their bronze axes and 
hatchets, cunningly tempered, they (the Indians) fell the 
trees.” There are three expressions in this passage which 
will claim our attention. First, we learn that two classes 


* See Bernal Diaz, Chap. 39. 

Petrus Martyr de Angleria, English edition of Eden, Islands of the West 
Indies, page 169: ‘‘ Circuinference of xxviii spans (spithamarum 28).” 

Torquemada Mon. Ind , Lib. 1V., Cap. 17. 

Three letters on Cortes’ landing in Yucatan, edited by Fredric Muller, 
Amsterdam, 1871. (1) Their width being seven spans, (2) larger thana 
wagon’s wheel, and made as if beaten out of white iron. (3) Two 
wheels, the one of gold and weighing 30,000 castellanos, the other of 
silver, weighing 50 mark. ‘These pieces areas large as a millstone. 
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of axes were sent over, one of which Martyr recognized 
as a “ sectiris,” the other as a “ dolabra,” hence a common 
axe, and another which was like a pick or a hoe. Further on 
we shall give an illustration of these axes, taken from the 
pictures of the natives, when we are to recur again to this 
subject. Our author, in the second place, describes the two 
axes as of bronze, for this is the English rendering of 
the Latin expression: aurichalcea. Thirdly, we learn, that 
the blades were “cunningly tempered” or “ argute tem- 
perata.” This language requires explanation. 

The attentive reader will remember what has been said 
respecting Cortes and Bernal Diaz, whether they recognized 
the bronze objects in the market as a mixture of copper 
and tin, of themselves, or whether they had been inquisitive 
enough to ask for information, and in consequence learned 
that it was a common practice among the workmen to mix 
these two metals, in certain proportions, in order to 
produce a harder quality of copper. The latter hypothesis 
seems to gain a certain corroboration from Martyr’s lan- 
guage. For there cannot be the slightest doubt as to what 
he meant when putting down the words “cunningly tem- 
pered.” He wished to express the idea, that he had positive 
grounds for the conviction, that the metal of which the 
axes were made, was nota natural but an artificial product. 
What grounds for this conviction he had, he does not, 
however, communicate to his reader. 

Our author has the well deserved reputation of being one 
of the fullest authorities for all that concerns the discovery 
and conquest of the western hemisphere. Of all, however, 
that he has written, the pages containing the landing of 
Cortes in Yucatan, and the entrance of the Spaniards in 
the capital of Motezuma, appear to have been the most 
attractive to the general reader and the student; these pages 
being torn and soiled in the existing copies of his original 
Latin, as well as of its translation into foreign languages. 
We mention this circumstance, for it is not without a certain 
bearing upon our question. It proves how confidently the 
reading public has drawn upon the author’s statement, and 
how eagerly students have sought to digest his amazing 
accounts, quite unsuspicious, however, of the errors in dates 
as well as facts; admiring rather than criticizing the pompous 
phraseology of his medieeval Latin, or his often very sugges- 
tive but somewhat flighty speculations. In Petrus Martyr, 
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therefore, we may recognize the originator of the wide- 
spread theory that the Mexicans possessed the secret of 
manufacturing bronze in the highest perfection and in 
accordance with metallurgical rules. We are, however, 
forewarned. The statement is of importance, and must be 
weighed before accepting it. We fear it will fail like many 
genial but unsupported inspirations, of which our author 
was susceptible. If we ask whence he derived the notion 
that the bronze tools were “argute temperata” we shall 
find that he failed to give any authority. Petrus Martyr, 


whom we often find quoting the full names and special , 


circumstances by the aid of which he gathered the material 
for his historical letters, does not follow this laudable prac- 
tice on this occasion, even though the matter was one of im- 
portance to investigators like himself. For these instruments 
of bronze, and many other tools sent over, must have been, 
in another way, still more interesting to him than the 
objects of industry themselves. These tools afforded the 
most palpable proof of an independent industry practised 
by that strange people beyond the sea; they were a key 
perhaps also to the riddle, how it was possible to perform 
those marvels of workmanship. This silence of Petrus 
Martyr respecting the details of the “ argutia” which he 
Pe professes that the natives employed in manufacturing their 
bronze is so much the more striking, since we find him 
enlarging along while upon their manufacture of paper ; 
and he shows himself correctly informed respecting that 
process. It is clear that the one was as well worth detailing 
as the other. Therefore we cannot help expressing the sus- 
picion, that whilst he had correct information respecting the 
L one, he had none respecting the other. 
‘ _ It would, however, be venturing too much to reject so 
important a statement merely on the grounds alleged. In 
order to save it, we could fairly say, that he omitted his 
references through carelessness. Accepting this position, 
Jet us then seek to ascertain, who his informants might have 
been, and chiefly inquire what they were able to tell him 
_ about the manufacture of bronze in Mexico. 
‘The circumstances accompanying the arrival of the pre- 
cious gifts from the capital at the Camp of Cortes, their 















custom-house, are perfectly known. From them we 


shipping and unlading at Palos, and their registration at — 


the following points: First, no Spaniard had yet set 
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foot in the interior, they were still loitering on the shores 
of Vera Cruz, where the embassies of Motezuma made 
their appearance. Hence, they were still shut off from 
the opportunity of inspecting the workshops of Tezeuco, 
Mexico and Azeapotzalco, the centres from which this special 
class of merchandise was spread over the whole isthmus. 
Cortes, who had many reasons for hastening the transfer of 
the precious treasures to the ships, without much delay 
despatched one of them, intrusting two of his friends, 
Montejo and Puerto Carrero, with the mission of present- 
ing to the Emperor the report of his startling discoveries 
and the presents coming from the new vassal-king. Petrus 
Martyr, indeed, mentions these two cavaliers, as being Cortes’ 
messengers, and it is highly probable that it was from their 
lips that he gathered among other correct information also 
that about the manufacture of paper. The special kind of 
paper he describes, is one which was mannfactured and 
used exclusively on the coast of Yucatan and Vera Cruz, 
not the paper of the magney-plant which grows on the 
high plateaus, but that of the amatl-tree, a native of the 
tierra caliente. Being in the very country where this 
kind of paper was manufactured, the Spanish writers, there- 
fore, had the opportunity of hearing how paper was made, 
even, possibly, of seeing the process itself, which they had 
not enjoyed in the case of bronze. Could they have got the 
information from the mouths of the embassadors? We 
know they held shyly aloof. The intercourse was very cere- 
monious, and difficult besides, since the conversation passed 
through the two native languages, and we cannot fairly 
imagine that the technical question of manufacturing bronze 
should have become one of the topics of inquiry. More- 
over, we do not believe that special attention would have 
been paid to these bronze implements, if we consider the 
overpowering impression which the richness and rareness of 
the other objects must have caused them. Finally, would 
they not have believed the yellow metal to be gold? since 
they dreamt of nothing else, and were far from imagining 
that the opulent ruler of Mexico would have made their 
Emperor a present of poor bronze tools. 

We are not able to offer any conclusive evidence against 
the remarkable statement made by Petrus Martyr. We are 
fully aware how many positive proofs are required to 
render it totally invalid. But we deemed it to be our duty 
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not to withhold from our readers the many grave doubts we 
entertain against its too ready acceptance. We have still to 
add, that this statement stands isolated and without support 
in the whole literature of the Conquest. His contemporary 
writers, indeed, occasionally speak of copper axes that were 
tempered by an alloy. None of them, however, goes so far 
as he, to impute to the early Mexicans the preparation of 
an artificial bronze, as was so manifestly implied by the 
words, argute temperatis. 

The passages which speak about the axes used by the na- 
tives are cited below*. Three kinds are mentioned, stone, 


* Bernal Diaz, Chap. 92: “Bronze axes, and copper and tin.” Petrus 
Martyr, Dec. V., Chap. 10: ** Bronze axes and edges, cunningly tempered.” 
Gomara, Chap. 210: ‘‘They also have axes, borers and chisels of copper 
mixed with gold, silver or tin.” Zanda Rel., d. l., Cosas de Yucatan, Ed. 
Brasseur, Paris, 1864, pag. 170, with acut of a Yucatecan axe: 


From Landa. 
r 


*‘They had little axes made of a certain metal, and shaped as the 
illustration shows. They fastened them into the top of a wooden 
handle, one side serving as a weapon, the other for cutting wood. 
They sharpened them by hammering the edge with stones.” Tor- 
quemada, Mon. Ind., Lib. 18, Cap. 34: ‘‘The carpenters and carvers 
worked with copper instruments.” Herrera, Dec. 1V., Lib. 8, cap. 3: 
**In Honduras (1530) they cleared large mountains, for agricultural 
purposes, with axes made of flintstone.” 

Remesal, Hist. d. 1. Prov. de Chiapas y Guatemala, 1606: ‘* They 
clear, every year, large mountains of woods, in order to prepare them 
for the reception of the seed corn, as is the custom in the whole 
province of Vera-paz; and before they got the iron axes they had to 
work hard because they felled the trees with copper axes and often 
spent an entire day in cutting one single tree, though of inferior size; and 
if the tree was larger three and four days, those axes being very apt to 
break; and haying experienced the strength of iron, they appreciate all 
tools made of it, and thus they held our axes and machetes in great 
esteem.”  Cogolludo, Hist. d. Yucatan, Lib. IV., Cap. 3, mentions axes as 
an article of trade in Yucatan: ‘* Copper axes, brought from Mexico, 
which they exchanged for other merchandize.” Documentos ineditos, 
Madrid, 1864, Vol. 1., pag. 470: “The Captain, Gil Gonzales de Avila, ar- 
rived here in Sto. Domingo (from Nicaragua) and sends to His Majesty 
14,000 pesos de oro and 15,000 pesos, proceeding from axes which they 
said contained gold, and 6150 pesos de oro proceeding from bells which 
they also said contained gold. All this he said he was presented with dur- 
ing his discoveries which he was making in the Province of the South 
sea.” Petrus Martyr, Dec. VI., Chant. 2 and 3, states the same fact on the 
authority of Gil Gonzales’ treasurer, Cereceda. 
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copper and bronze axes. The first of them must have been 
in use among such tribes as lived outside of the circle of 
Mexican trade and civilization, or among those which inten- 
tionally held themselves aloof. For its retention and nse 
the complete absence of ores in certain districts may have 
had a decided influence, as for instance was the case with 
the peninsula of Yucatan.* The shape of the Yucatecan 
blades and that of the handle and the adjustment of both, 


Cor 8. 


oe, dy) / 


Axes of Yucatan, 


at least as far as is shown (see cut 8) by the pictures of the 


Dresden Codex, which are of genuine Yucatecan origin, 


appear to have been identical with those of the interior of 
Anahnuac. 

Among the copper and bronze axes noted below, those 
of Nicaragua appear to have been of an uncommonly rich 
alloy of gold. The reader will smile at Herrera’s account 
of the shrewdness shown by the native ladies in keeping for 
themselves the plates of pure gold they were attired with, 
and burdening the soldiers of Gonzales with heavy metal 
axes.{ The axes mentioned by Gumara, undoubtedly came 


* The absolute absence of mines in Yucatan is a fact that needs no 
further corroboration. It might, however, be of interest to hear the 
language used by Landa, Rel. d. las cosas de Yucatan: I. c. §5 ‘* There 
exist many beautiful structures of masonry in Yucatan, all of them built 
of stone and showing the finest workmanship, the most astonishing that _ 
ever were discovered in the Indies; and we cannot wonder at it enough | 
because there is not any class of metal in this country by which — 
works could be accomplisbed.” “< 

+ Herrera (Dec. IIL, Lib. 4, Cap. 5) having the original reports Sane f 
his eyes, represents this scene as follows: ‘“ Multitudes of Indians | 
flocked along the ways, astonished to see the beards and the dressing of 
the Spaniards. The chief person they met was Dirianjen, the warlike f 
cacique, who came attended by five hundred men and seventeen wome 1F 
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from the mines of Anahnac, since their alloy was not only 
gold, but tin and silver. Gomara is the first who notes 
the chisel and the borer. 

Let us further ascertain, what Father Sahagun* is able to 
tell ns about Mexican metal tools. As a teacher of the young 
native generation, he made it his life’s task to tes ach hie 
pupils all that concerned the religious belief, the history and 
the industry of their forefathers. We extract from Lib. 10, 

cap. 7, the following passages and translate them as liter rally 
as possible: “ The “goldsmith is an expert in the selection 
of good metal. He knows how to make of it whatever he 
likes and does it with skill and elegance. He is conversant 
with all kinds of devices, and all this he does with composure 
and accuracy. (Con medida y compas). He knows how to 
purify the ore, and makes plates of silver as well as of gold 
from the cast metal. He knows likewise how to make 
moulds of carbon (moldes de carbon), and how to put the 


covered with gold plates, all drawn up in order, but without arms and 
with ten banvers and trumpets, after their fashion. When they came 
near, the banners were displayed and the cacique touched Gonzales’ 
hand, as did all the five hundred, everyone giving him aturkey. Yet 
each of the women gave him twenty axes of gold (veinte hachas de oro) 
fourteen carats fine, each weighing eighteen pesos and some more.” 
We find in Oviedo (Gonzalo Fernandez de), Historia gen. y nat. de las In- 
dias, at the end of Vol. IV., five folio quarto pages with illustrations re- 
ferring to the chapter he wrote on Nicaragua, and we learn from his text 
that he made the sketches himself during his sojournin Nicaragua (1524). 
They represent views of the volcano of Masaya, gymnastic sports of the 
Indians, a plan of the town of Tecoatega, and three Indian arms, an | 
estorica, a porra and an alabarda. Each of the drawings is provided 
with a number which correctly corresponds to that written in the text, 
except those three drawings of the arms, for which we could not find: 
the text. Upon closer examination we discovered a suggestion made 
(on page 81) that some ancient copyist or editor must have revised 
Oviedo’s original manuscript, who was supposed to have dropped the in- 
scription to which the drawings of the three arms belong, perhaps, only on 
account of the illegibility of Oviedo’s handwriting. On the other hand, 
we cannot help expressing our doubts as to the fact that these three 
kinds of arms should have been in use with the Nicoyans or Nicaraguans. 
Notwithstanding we give the cut of the alabarda, which has the shape of 
a genuine medieval battle-axe. 


ZL From Oviedo, 
= 





* Sahagun (Bernardino de), Historia de la N. Espaiia, Ed. Carlos M, de 
Bustamante, 3 Vol., Mexico, 1830. 
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metal into the fire in order to smelt it. The unskilful gold- 
smith does not know how to purify the silver, he leaves it 
mixed up with the ashes, and has his sly ways in taking and 
stealing something of the silver.” Further on in Cap. 24: 
‘‘he who is a trader in needles (agujas), casts, cleans, and, 
polishes them well; he makes also bells (cascadeles), tilters 
(aguijillos), punches (punzones), nails (clavos), axes (hachas), 
hatchets (destrales), cooper’s adzes (azuelas), and chisels 
(escoplos).” 

In these two passages is summed up all that we sought 
to gather piecewise from the writers of the Conquest, on 
our special question. A few new features, however, are 
cropping out in this enumeration of implements, which give 
rise to the suspicion, that the goldsmith is described, not as 
he worked before the year 1521, but as he had perfected 
himself and enlarged his technical knowledge through the 
intervention of Spanish mechanies, in the year of Sahagun’s 
writing, abont 1550. We mean the moulds of carbon, the 
nails,* and the cooper’s adze, of which we read in Sahagun 
exclusively, and of which no pictures or other evidences of 
their ante-Spanish existence have been preserved. 

Pictures of needles frequently occur in the Mexican 
paintings. But it is understood that they are without an 
eye, the introduction of our sewing needle having been an 
actual revelation to the natives. The head of a Mexicanneedle, 
or rather pin, was full, and split like that of an animal’s bone. 
The borer, certainly, had no handle or spiral point. Of all 
these stitching, piercing and drilling instruments nothing 
has been preserved, in kind. 

A chisel of copper was, however, discovered by Captain 


* The following notice of three prehistoric nails is given for whatit is 
worth. Torquemada, Lib. VI., Cap. 23: Under the reign of Nezahual- 
pilli of Tezcuco, the statue of the God of Rain, Tlaloc, having been 
found to be timeworn and corroded, a new one was made and located on 
the mountain of Matlalcueye, the ancient site of this statue. ‘‘ When this 
idol of Tlaloc was replaced by the new one, it happened that one of its 
arms broke off. They put it on again and fastened it with three 
gold nails. Later, when the new faith was introduced in their countries, 
this diabolical image was brought down from the hills, at the time of the 
first Bishop Zummaraga, and was broken to pieces in his presence, but 
not before removing the three gold nails spoken of.” 
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Dupaix* near the city of Antequera (in Oaxaca). We give 
a faithful fac-simile of it in cut 9. It is described by the dis- 


Cor 9. 





Copper Chisel found in Oaxaca. 


coverer in the following words: ‘There are also many chisels 
of red copper found in the neighborhood of this city, a speci- 
men of which I possess, and will show in the illustrations. 
Its length is seven inches, and the thickness is one square 
inch (sic), and one side is edged, and this edge is a little 
dull, showing that it had been in use. We do not know the 
temper they gave to these instruments in order to employ 
them in their labors and in their arts, or to give the wood 
or possibly the stone a regular form.” 

We do not know if this chisel is still preserved in the 
Museum of Mexico, to which it was presented by Captain 
Dupaix. If not, we hope to be somewhat indemnified by 
another specimen of bronze chisel, of which we are now in 
pursuit, and which according to description is similar in 
form and composition to the one spoken of. Sefor Andrez 
Aznar Perez, now in New York, ploughed up such a tool 
about twelve years ago, on his plantation near the river 
Tzompan in Tabasco, at the depth of nearly 12 inches. 
It was entirely solid, and had a slightly rounded edge, about 
an inch in length, and he offers to have it brought from 
Yucatan for farther examination. 


From the illustration of Captain Dupaix and the descrip-. 


tion of Mr. Perez, we can for the moment only conclude 
that the ancient Mexican chisel was similar in its form to 
that which our stone-masons now make use of. 

In regard to the form of ancient Mexican axes, we gave 
a general idea at the beginning of this essay, but we have 


* Dupaix, Antiquités Mexicaines, Paris, 1834, Vol. II., Planche 26, 
fig. 75, and text in Vol. I., page 21, No. 75. 
15 
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still several details to discuss. In the illustrations the 
curved wooden handle will no doubt appear remarkable. 
The Mexican painters were such faithful imitators of what 
they saw, that we cannot presume they would have indulged 
in what was an essential alteration of the object to be copied. 
If the handle of the axe was curved, they would have 
copied it curved, and thus it appears not only in the Mexi- 
can but also in the Yucatecan picture codices. 

Those acquainted with the practical handling of axes, and 
with felling trees, know that a curved handle must increase 
the swinging power of an axe to a considerable degree, and 
to have used this form is a remarkable instance of Mexican 
technical craft and cunning. It would be worth while to 
investigate whether this use of a curved handle was exclnu- 
sively confined to the natives of Central America, or had 
passed beyond its boundaries, north as well as south. 

We farther learn from the pictures, that not the blade of 
the axe, but the handle had an opening at a certain distance 
from the top, into which the blade was fitted. 

The specimens represented in the cuts 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, appear 
to be common chopping axes. In the coat of arms of the 
town of Tepozcolula (see cut 4), however, as already 
pointed out, the form of the axe differs from those of 
Tepoztla and Tepoztitlan. In order to obtain a correct idea 
of these particular kinds of axes, we invite the reader to com- 
pare it with another picture (Cod. Mendoza, page 71, fig. 
77), and which we give in cut 10. The shape of the 
axes themselves are evidently alike, in Cur 10 
the one as well as in the other picture, Vetoee 
only that in cut 10 the axe is not in 
connection with the coat of arms, but 
is held by a man who is at work drop- 
ping or squaring the branch of a tree, 
from which chips are flying off. This 
kind of axe, evidently, served a dif- 
ferent purpose from those chopping 
axes of Tepoztla. It was the hatchet 
used by the carpenter. Thus reads the 
explanation given in Kingsb. Coll., Vol. —_srexican carpenter. 

Y., page 112. 

This instrument is of the most extravagant form. Were 
it not for the authentic interpretation of the picture and 
the accessories we should not be able to make out what kind 






Fig JT. 
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of object it represented, and least of all that it was a 
hatchet. 

Let us examine its construction. The wooden handle has 
the shape of all the Mexican and Yucatecan axes,—that of a 
somewhat curved club. But instead of its being chopped 
off at the top, the handle extends farther and is bent down 
to an angle of about 45 degrees. On the head of this 
bent top a deep notch is visible, into which the blade of a 
little axe is fixed, being fastened by a tongue or string 
wound three times around. Thus, when a blow was struck, 
Wwe can presume, the head of the tenon would not move, 
from the resistance it met from the bottom of the notch. 
Thus much the picture proves, and we cannot learn any- 
thing more of this instrument. We only presume that in 
order to get a durable handle, they sought a curved branch, 
and that this branch came generally from one particular 
class of trees. The word Zepozcolula signifies, properly, 
the town in which copper was bent, tepuzqgue (copper), and 
coloa (to bend), but we learn from our picture, that the 
natives understood these words to signify the town where 
the curved handles were manufactured, which seems to be 
corroborated by another picture which we found for the 

Cur 11. coat of arms of the town of Tepozcolula, Cod. 

Mendoza, pl. 45, fig. 5, in which the painter 
(see cut 11) has laid a special stress npon this 
curving of the handle, by shaping the end of 

\ the handle into an exaggerated spiral form. 
There existed also a town, in which car- 
penter’s work was the chief occupation of the 
inhabitants. This is to be inferred from the 

Tepozeolula. coat of arms belonging to the town of 
Tlaximaloyan, cut 12, Cod. Mendoza, pl. 10, fig. 5. 

Tlaxima signifies to work as a carpenter, and ¢lazi- 

malli a chip of wood. ‘The 


Cur 12. “Tittle” axe of copper, found 
by Dupaix at Quilapa, and of 
x which he gives an illustration 


-not differing from the known 

shapes of all axes, is very pro- 

bably a specimen of this car- 

penter’s axe (see Dupaix, Vol. 
fig. gIL, 3d Expedition, Planche IL, 
5 ‘fig. 4). 


Town of Tlaximaloyan. 
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It is but natural to think that being in possession of the 
large chopping axe, the invention of the small hatchet would 
have become incomparably easier than that of this awkward 
carpenter’s tool. We are, however, too little informed to 
judge or to criticize its construction and rather incline to 
think that these people had reasons of their own for giving 
it the form it has. It must have been the one which Sahagun 
called “ destral,” or carpenter’s hatchet.* 

We can still offer another form of copper tool once used 
by thenatives. Dupaixt discovered the original near the 
same town where he had found the chisel. Below is a copy 
of his drawing in cut 138: 
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Copper Tool, found by Dupaix in Oaxaca.. 


The edge of this tool will be noticed to have a curve be- 
longing to the circumference of acircle. The cutting blade 





* With our first glance at the picture of Tepozcolula we were induced 
to believe that we had found therein a representation of the instrument 
which Petrus Martyr called a ‘‘dolabra,” and Sahagun ‘ azuela.” The 
translation of the one is, pick or hoe, and of the other, cooper’s adze. 
Both of these, therefore, would have been instruments in which the blade 
and its edge are at right angles to their handle, and the management of 
which requires both hands of the workman. This supposition is refuted 
by the picture of the carpenter (cut 10), who is distinctly seen to hold 
the piece of wood in the left and the tool in his right hand. 


+ Dupaix, l. c., Vol. II., Planche 26, fig. 74, and text Vol. I., page 21. 
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is 10 inches wide. Like the axes, it has a tenon by which it 
could be fastened to an opening in a wooden handle. It will 
appear from closer description that it was too thin to have 
been used for heavy operations. Let us consult the narration 
of the explorer: “ This instrument is of red and very pure 
copper, and when touched it gives out a sonorous sound. 
The metal is not hammered but cast. It is of not much 
weight, symmetrical, and of graceful shape. The contours 
are regular and resemble those of an anchor. It is flat on 
both sides, the portion serving as a handle (or tenon) is a 
little thicker and slopes towards the edge, which cuts as well 
as a chisel. An Indian, named Pascual Baltolano, from the 
village of Zocho Xocotlan, half a mile distant from this city 
of Antequera, a few months ago, when tilling his field met 
with an earthen pot: which contained 23 dozen of these 
blades, their quality, thickness and size being a little different 
from each other. This gives rise to the supposition that there 
existed various moulds, by means of which these specimens 
were multiplied and cast. They did not differ greatly from 
that which I possess. We meet here with a great difficulty, 
which is to determine to what usage these instruments were 
destined,—to agriculture or mechanics, as instruments of 
sacrifice or a variety of offensive weapon that was fixed in 
the point of a lance? That which is certain, however, is that 
they are found in abundance in this province and that mer- 
chants buy these metals from the Indians and rank them 
high on account of the superior quality of the ore.” On 
proceeding in his expedition, the same author reaches the 
village of Mitla, where in the parochial church he receives 
the following disclosure on the purpose of the before-men- 
tioned tools: ‘ One day, when hearing mass in Mitla, I no- 
ticed an ancient picture, which represented (San.) Isidro, the 
patron of the laborers, and saw him painted holding in his 
right hand a pole armed with the problematic blade. I there- 
from conclude, that like the ancient Indians, the native la- 
borers of to-day have adopted this instrument as a distinc- 
tive mark of their profession, and that instead of being an 
instrument of death it must be viewed as one for giving life.” 
This explanation agrees satisfactorily with what could be in- 
ferred from its size and its peculiar shape, and if we imagine 
the tenon bent and in this form fastened to the top of a pole 
we should possibly have discovered a certain garden instra- 
ment of which the Spaniards spoke as always used by the 
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natives, the wzctl?, or coa, hoe. It was never described in 
particular, nor could we discover it in the pictures, but Mo- 
lina’s translation of wictli with ‘* coa” which is hoe, tells the 
story. 

There is still something more in this passage of Dupaix, 
that is worth considering. Among the 23 dozen of the 
instruments contained in the earthen pot, and of which he 
was informed that they were similar in shape to that which he 
had found, it is clear that there must have been a great number 
of very diminutive size; otherwise we cannot conceive how so 
many of them would have been placed in the pot, at all. Let 
us take advantage of this suggestion and suppose Dupaix’s 
engraving, cut 13, reduced to a diminutive size. We make 
thereby a little figure, and we cannot deny that it looks like 
a Greek Zau. Of such a Greek Tau, formed from copper, 
and used by the natives as money at the time of the Con- 
quest mention is made by the chroniclers.* They may be 
right, but with the understanding that these copper pieces 
were not manufactured for the purpose of serving as coin, 
but as tools, which of course, came into market and became 
objects of barter, as we read the copper bells also did, be- 
sides grains of the cacao fruit, bales of cotton, axes and 
other articles of common necessity. 

Thus much, and no more, we were able to glean from the 
early literature of the Conquest and from the paintings of 
the natives. As we anticipated at the outset, the testimony 
bearing on copper industry among the early Mexicans is 
altogether incomplete and lacks that fulness of description 
in which those writers indulge when treating topics of social 
customs, religious rites, or monstrous idols. In but few 
instances the pictures gathered from the codices illustrate 
the dim suggestions and the doubtful wording of the Spanish 
text, so as to give at least a general idea of the localities 
where the copper ores were obtained, of the process of 


* Torquemada, Mon. Ind., Lib. —, Chap. —: ‘‘ They also used certain 
copper coins, almost in the shape of a Greek Tau, T, its width about 
three or four fingers. It was a thin piece of plate of an uncertain size, 
and contained much gold.” Clavigero, The History of Mexico, Ed. Ch. 
Cullen, London, 1807, Vol. VIIL., Sect. 36, page 386, evidently copies the 
sentence when he says: ‘‘ Their fourth species of money, which most 
resembled coined money, was made of pieces of copper, in the form ofa 
T, and was employed in purchases of little value.” 
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smelting, of the moulds that were used, and the objects or 
tools that were produced by these means. 

One point however we think we have come very near 
deciding, and one which when collecting our notes was 
constantly in mind, namely: Whether the Mexican bronze 
was to be viewed as an artificial or a natural product ? 
There was a great doubt concerning this question caused by 
the first notices respecting the composition of the bronze. 
The expressions of Cortes and Bernal Diaz were of so con- 
densed a character that we were at a loss how to reduce 
them to their elementary meaning, and the doubt was not 
removed when examining apart each of the subsequent 
writers on the same subject. But when putting their state- 
ments together, a certain basis, at least, could be obtained, 
from which to deduce a settled opinion. From the com- 
bined statements we learned that the bronze found among 
the natives contained a rich basis of copper, which was 
mixed either with gold, or with silver, or with tin, and 
we might infer from this variety of admixtures, that 
the natives manufactured their Jaton according to a 
fixed method. But, on the contrary, as the three metals 
named are always found to be the steady components 
of Mexican copper ore, we are led to the presumption, that 
these ores were worked in their unaltered condition, just as 
nature had produced them. It is not indeed meant to teach 
thereby, that the native did not appreciate the fact, that 
copper of a deep red was softer than that of a lighter 
color. Whenever they had to manufacture a chisel and had 
a choice between the two qualities, we are certain they 
would have employed the lighter metal for this purpose. 
But we hardly believe that they considered the light metal 
to be a composition of the red colored copper with either 
silver, gold or tin. This belief would involve a presup- 
position of metallurgical science in the early Mexicans, 
that we have not the least knowledge they had ever 
attained to. On the other hand, however, there is a strong 
reason for the belief, that they recognized this light metal to 
be related to the red copper. For if they had thought this 
bronze-or /aton to be a separate kind of metal, they would 
have had a separate name for it, as they had for all the 
other metals, from the gold down to the tin, and even to the 
cinnabar. Bronzewould have been called tepuzgue as was 
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copper, but probably—with the addition descriptive either of 
color or of hardness. i 

We were unable to discover one single hint, from which 
to infer that they possessed the knowledge of hardening 
copper by dipping the hot metal into water. This isa hypo- 
thesis, often noted and spoken of, but which ranges under 
the efforts made for explaining what we have no positive 
means to verify or to ascertain. 

Though we have gained so little from our researches, this 
little, however, we hope may incite others to extend their 
investigations, and thus render the path clearer which we have 
tried to explore into this field of prehistoric industry. The 
most substantial proofs and contributions may be expected — 
from our fellow-students in Mexico. They dwell upon the 
ground which was the scene of this ancient industry. They 
are also in a continuous contact with a numerous indigenous 
race, which despite of European attempts to improve their 
working facilities, still tenaciously cling to their old usages 
and fashions. Our Museums are overcrowded with Mexican 
idols, pottery, and flint arrow-heads. One specimen of an 
ancient tin-borer, one of a copper axe or hoe, or of a bronze 
chisel would be counted as a very welcome and valuable 
acquisition. i 





LETTER FROM DR. AUGUSTUS LE PLONGEON. 


A covy of a letter from Dr. Le Plongeon, addressed to 
the Right Reverend Bishop Courtenay, Bishop of Kingston, 
intended for the Biblical Archeologic Society, was laid on 
the table by Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Esq. 

In this the learned Doctor commits himself to the evi- 
dences of manifest affinities to be traced between monn- 
mental remains, customs, dialects, &¢., of Central and 
Southern America, and those of the ancient nations of the 
eastern continents, indicative of intercourse or derivation at 
some remote period. He states that, among Europeans, and 
particularly among English scientific bodies, little interest is 
manifested in the ancient monuments of the American conti- 
nent, on the ground that no relation can be traced between 
what is called the Vew and the Old world. He endeavors 
to show that this is a hasty conclusion, and says, “I pray 
the Almighty that some day I may be able to present to the 
world the history of these nations written by their own 
scribes. All has not been destroyed by Landa, Las Casas, 
and other fanatical Friars of the 16th century.” “I will now 
set down a few facts, but will not advance an assertion that 
cannot be sustained by material proofs either graven on the 
ante and pillars of the temples, or painted in vivid colors 
. on the walls of the palaces, or contained in the chronicles of 
the time of the conquest.” “ Let us,” he continues, “ take 
philology to prove that communication has existed between 
this country and the nations that dwell on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, Asia Minor, and perhaps the high plateaux 
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of Asia, as well as the Eastern shores and Southern portions 
of that continent, and the islands scattered through the 
Pacific ocean.” 

Leaving the task of showing the connection of the 
Quichua (Peruvian) language with the Aryan languages to 
Senor Lopes, who has taken that upon himself, he says :— 
“T ask your attention to the many similitudes in roots or 
words existing between the Maya and the ancient Greek 
particularly.” 

“The Maya language was of old, and is now, spoken, 
with its many dialects, from the shores of the Atlantic 
to those of the Pacitic, by people of the countries between 
those limits and the southern portions of the Mexican State 
of Chiapas and the northern of Darien.” ‘TI have asserted 
in my letters to the Congress of Americanists assembled at 
Luxembourg in September, 1878, that the Maya language 
contains many words of Homer’s mother tongue, and asked, 
Who brought the poet’s language to Mayapan ? or when was 
the Maya introduced among the Greeks? or have the Maya 
and the Greek a common origin 2 Were Maya and Sanskrit 
coeval tongues? or have these also a common source ?” 

Dr. Le Plongeon proceeds to give examples. The first is 
the name of the country “ Mayapan,” which he compares 
with “ Maia” (Greek) daughter of Atlantis, &c. But after 
dwelling upon similarities of sound and sense found in the 
Maya and the Greek he passes to like similarities with the 
words of other tongues and peoples—Asiatic, African, &c., 
the Ammonites, the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Phceni- 
cians, Hebrews, Chaldeans, &c., with occasional references 
to modern races like the Welsh and Scottish. In a 
postscript he introduces a number of Afghan names to be 
added to his illustrations, such as he had noticed in an 
account of the Afghan war from the London Times of 
March 4, 1879. 


“Allow me to direct your attention to a strange and remarkable 
custom common to the inhabitants of Mayapan, some of the tribes 
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of the aborigines of North America, and several of those who 
dwell in Hindostan, even to-day. I refer to the printing of the 
human hand, dipped in a red colored liquid, on the walls ot 
certain sacred monuments. 

Could not this custom, existing among people so far apart, 
unknown to each other, and for apparently the same purposes, be 
considered as another link in the chain of evidence, tending to 
prove that very intimate relations and communications have 
existed anciently between their ancestors? Might it not be use- 
ful to the ethnologist to follow the migrations of the human race 
from the western continent to the eastern and southern shores of 
Asia, across the wastes of the Pacific Ocean? I am told that the 

ted or bloody hand has been seen on more than one temple in 

several of the South Sea islands; and His Excellency Fred. P. 
Barlee, Esq., the actual governor of British Honduras, has lately 
assured me that he has examined this seemingly indelible imprint 
of the red hand on some rocks in Australia. 

There is scarcely a sacred monument in Mayapan that does 
not preserve the imprint of the open, upraised hand, dipped in 
red paint of some sort, perfectly visible on its walls. I may say, 
that the archway of the palace of the priests at Uxmal is cov- 
ered with them. Yet I am not aware that such symbol was ever 
used by the inhabitants of the countries bordering on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, or by the Assyrians or Chaldeans, or that it 
ever was discovered among the ruins of their temples and 
palaces. 

The imprint of the red hand used by the aborigines of some 
parts of America has been, for a long time, a subject of discussion 
for scientific men and local societies ; but its true object and uses, 
as a symbol, have remained even: to the present day merely 
conjectural. Now, it is proved that Mr. Schooleraft had truly 
arrived at a knowledge of its veritable meaning, as we see by his 
communication to Mr. John L. Stephens inserted at the end of the 
appendix of the second volume of ‘Incidents of Travel in Yuca- 
tan.’ Effectively, in the second column of the fifth page of the 
New York Herald for April 12th, 1879, in its aceount of the 
visit paid by General Grant to Ram Srncu, Maharajah of Jeypoor, 
we read the description of an excursion to the town of Amber, 
the former capital of the country subject to the Maharajah, where 
still exists the palace of his ancestors. Speaking of the journey 
to the home of an Indian King, among other things the writer 
says: ‘We passed small temples, some of them ruins, some 
with offerings of grain or flowers or fruit, some with priests and 
people at worship. On the walls of some of the temples we saw 
the marks of the human hand as though it had been steeped in 
blood and pressed against the white wall. We were told that it 
was the custom, when seeking from the gods some benison, to note 
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the vow by putting the hand into a liquid and printing it on the 
wall. This was to remind the gods of the vow and the prayer, 
and if it came to pass in the shape of rain, or food, or health, or 
children, the joyous devotee returned to the temple and made 
other offerings—money and fruits.’ 

The reading of the Z%imes correspondence has induced me 
to recall to my mind part of my lecture before the American 
Geographical Society of New York, in which I spoke of the 
Maya tribes—the children of the Sun—in India. (This lecture 
was delivered in January, 1873, and published in the Mew York 
Tribune lecture shect No. 8. It treats of the coincidences that 
exist between the customs, religious rites and beliefs, civil laws, 
names and monuments, of the inhabitants of this western con- 
tinent, and those of Hindostan, Assyria, Chaldea and Egypt.) 

I had imagined that these Maya tribes of India had been 
swallowed among the mass of the people during the many inva 
sions, and the numerous civil and religious revolutions, that have 
taken place in the Indian peninsula during the past 5000 years. 
Judge then of my astonishment on reading that they still exist, 
and have taken refuge in the high plateaux and the valleys of the 
mountains of Afghanistan. Effectively, in the fourth column of 
the 6th page of said paper we read: ‘4,000 or 5,000 collected on 
the opposite or northern bank of the Kabul river, and it appeared 
that on that day or evening had attacked the Maya’s villages on 
the north bank of the river.’ 

Now, the name Maya, of course speaks for itself. And so 
does also that of the river Aabul to those acquainted with the 
Maya language and the history of Mayapan. 

But I will quote Cogolludo verbatim, Historia de Yucatan, 
Lib. [V., Cap. VIII. :— 

‘They had another temple on the mound situated on the west 
side of the square (at Izamal) dedicated also to the same idol. 
There they had the image of a hand, as a souvenir, and to that 
temple they brought the dead and the sick, and they said that the 
dead were resuscitated and the sick healed. They called it 
Kasu1, which means “the working hand,” and offered to it great 
presents and arms.’ So far Cogolludo. 

Kab (Maya) means hand; du (Maya) to shake, to play, 
to dive. 

Then for the names of some of the tribes mentioned in the cor- 
respondence of the London Times. They are easily traced to 
the language spoken in Mayapan. 

That communications have existed, in very remote times, 
between the inhabitants of Asia, Africa, the south of Europe, and 
those of Mayapan, is plainly visible, not only in the mural paint- 
ings of the monuments of Chichen-Itza, but also in the life-size 
portraits, magnificently sculptured on the columns and pillars of 
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the castle, in the queen’s box in the Tennis court at the sume 
*place; and in other monuments where long bearded men of 
Aryan types are represented. I have many photo's of said por- 
traits made by me on the spot. a 

I have also seen (and taken tracings of them) portraits of 
individuals of the African or negro races, well designed and 
colored, with their peculiar features and culy hair, in the 
mural paintings of Chaacmol’s funeral chamber at Chichen- 
Itza. 

The musical instruments used by the dwellers of Mayapan of 
old, and even by the Indians to-day, are identical with those used 
now by the inhabitants of Equatorial Africa. Many of the cus- 
toms «are similar, even that of filing the teeth in a sawlike 
manner. 

_ The customs and habits of the people of Mayapan, as described 
by Bishop Landa in his work Zas cosas de Yucatan, are identi- 
cal with those of the Carians, as we read of them in the history of 
that people by Herodotus. Yet the architecture, sui generis, of 
the Mayas, in nothing resembles that of the Assyrians, Phceni- 
cians, Egyptians, or Greeks, except perhaps the archaic treasure- 
room at MIKENH in its cyclopean walls and the triangular arch 
of the ‘Lion’s gate,’ and also, particularly, in the covered gallery 
of Tiryns, exhibiting the triangular arch, and the peculiar cut of 
the stones invariably adopted by the Central American builders. 
~ This form of arch was used by them in preference to the circular. 
They knew, however, how to construct a dome. 

Mayapan has the most ancient written history of any nation 
known to-day. 

That the Mayas had a written alphabetical language is proved 
by the many inscriptions sculptured on all the monuments at 
Chichen-Itza and the dome at Uxmal: Besides the many books, 
Pichuun, destroyed by Bishops Las Casas, Landa, and other 
fanatical friars. That they had letters is clear, since they have a 
name for them, wodh, and the same Bishop Landa has preserved 
the whole alphabet in his work Las cosas de Yucatan.” 


NOTE BY THE PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 


Since the receipt of this letter Mr. Salisbury has procured, through 
the agency of Dr. Le Plongeon, a fine specimen of the ‘‘Red Hand” from 
one of the edifices of Yucatan, and has deposited it with his collection 
of Mexican and Central American relics in the library of the Antiqua- 
rian Society. 

Whatever may be thought of the views of Dr. Le Plongeon respecting 
the relations of American races to those of the Eastern continents in 
remote times, they appear to be strengthened by a remarkable concur- 
rence of authorities. 
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Humboldt in his exposition of the American monuments and 
inscriptions refers to the characters found in Ethiopia which have- 
an astonishing resemblance to the ancient Sanskrit, and to those 
of certain caves in India; and quotes the supposition of Sir Wm. 
Jones that the Ethiopians, the first Egyptians, and the Hindoos, 
were one people. Also the observations of M. Langles, that the 
same linguistic characters that are found in eastern Africa still, 
in the XIVth century of our era, adorned the gates of the city of 
Samarkand; showing that undoubted relations existed between ancient 
Ethiopia and the plateau of Central Asia. 

He adds that, if the Tartar race have passed by the N. W. coast to 
America, and thence South and East, as the etymological researches of 
Vater appear to indicate, it is less surprising to find among the idols, 
architectural monuments, and hieroglyphic writing of the semi-barbarous 
_ people of the New Continent, an exact knowledge of the length of the 
year, and traditions of the first state of the world, which recall the 
knowledge, the arts, and the religious opinions, of the people of Asia. 


‘¢Malte Brun has attempted by rare analogies to trace lines of migra- 
tion of certain Asiatic people to America. Sixty odd words were the 
only basis of his system that Kloproth has combatted, although he had 
discovered many more words in which the New and the Old Worlds 
resembled each other; but hecould not see sufficient reason for identi- 
fying people so different physically."—Mexique, par M. De Larenandiere, 
Deke 


In a letter from that careful explorer, Col. Juan Galindo, the British” 
Governor of the Province of Peten, in Central America, dated at Copan, 
June 24th, 1835, and addressed to Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, President 
of the American Antiquarian Society, we find the following passages. 
Comparing the ruins of Palenque and Copan, he says: 


“The writing, or hieroglyphics (which are phonetic), is very similar 
in both cities, always inscribed in tablets either perfectly square or 
nearly so, and containing faces, hands, and various identical char- 
acters.” 


“To the primeval civilization of America we must assign a great and 
indefinite antiquity; of course no palpable remains or monuments of 
that epoch now exist. Its destruction may be ascribed to some convul- 
sion of the earth, to plague, to famine, to an invasion of barbarians, 
or perhaps to an insurrection of slaves; the colonies or remnants of 
these anciently enlightened people, passing to the eastern coasts of 
Asia, commenced the civilization of Japan and China.” 


“The Indian human race of America, I must assert to be the most 
ancient on the globe. However the white race, led by a foolish vanity, 
may assume to be the progenitor of the human family, it is probable 
that at a very recent epoch it has issued from the regions of the Cau- 
casus, inundating Europe, extending itself over America, and with the . 
energy of its youth and talent now invading Asia and Africa. The 
Indian race, on the contrary, has arrived at a decrepit old age; it has 
passed through the stages of youth, manhood, and even decay. The 
new governments of late Spanish America incorporate the Indians into 
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their political associations, and endeavour to make them participate in 
the benetits of civilization; but this policy, however honorable to its 
authors, is fruitless; the Indian race is in the last.centuries of its 
existence, and must soon disappear from the earth.”—‘Zransactions of 
the American Antiquarian Society, Vol. I. 

“The dialects of the Maya are as closely allied one with another as the 
Romanic tongues of modern Europe, and have many points in common 
which give them peculiar interest.” * * * ‘They exhibit certain lin- 
guistic traits allying them strongly to the more perfected tongues of the 
Old World. So strong are those resemblances that, of recent writers, 
Brasseur and Bastian both incline to hold them akin to the Aryan 
family.",—Dr. D. G. Brinton, in Am. Phil. Soc’y Proceedings, Vol. LX., 
1869, p. 5. 

“A French traveller, Charnay, (author of Cités et Ruines Americaines), 
who has explored the coast and most portions of the island of Java, 
claims to have discovered a close aflinity between the remains of the 
civilization introduced by Hindoo Buddhists and that of ancient 
Mexico.”— Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XV., No. LIL, July, 1879. 


We take the following announcement from the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser of August 138, 1879 :— 


“THE AFFINITY OF LANGUAGES. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY OF A GERMAN PROFESSOR IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Rudolph Falb, a German professor, recently arrived in San Francisco, 
-after spending two years in South America, and now on his way back to 
his native country, authorizes the Alta of that city to announce that he 
has made discoveries of great interest to ethnology and philology. 
While in Bolivia he studied the Aymara tongue, which was in use before 
the Spanish conquest, and is older than the Quichua, which was spoken 
by the Incas and their subjects in Peru. This Aymara language, still 
spoken by 8,000,000 people of the aboriginal blood, bears an unmistaka- 
ble and near affinity to the Semitic tongues, in which the radical form of 
every verb has three consonants. The Arabic and the Hebrew are the . 
leading languages in this class, and the relationship of the Aymara 
to them is strong and unquestionable throughout. 
If this discovery should prove to be well founded, it will have an 
immense influence on the opinions of the learned world.” * * * **, 
“ Tf, now, the Aymarais a Semitic tongue, the learned world will have 
a hard task to determine whether Asia or South America was its 
original seat, and how the transfer was made without leaving any large 
mass of its active and imperious blood on the long road. Was the high 
plateau of South America the cradle of the Semitic, as that of Asia was 
the original home of the Aryan kindred? If we understand Professor 
Falb correctly, he would answer that question in the affirmative; and, 
if he establishes his point, we do not hesitate to say that he will take a 
place among the greatest discoverers and stimulators of thought and 
research in our age of unparalleled and unapproached intellectual activ- 
ity. There may be no money in it, but there is an immense educating 
and refining influence in tracing back the history of man through the 
different steps of his natural progress from the lowest condition of 
savagism in the Stone Age, before he had yet learned to make metallic 
tools, to his present enlightenment. 
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Four miles south of Lake Titicaca, 13,000 feet above the sea, in 
Bolivia, is the ruin of an Aymara temple, with a large stone covered 
with carved hieroglyphs or figures. These hieroglyphs Professor Falb 
claims to have interpreted, and he finds in them the proof that this 
temple was erected as a memorial of a great flood. One of its principal 
figures contains Masonic signs, which mean the light, the thought, the 
word, the beginning; and the signification and history of these signs, 
after having been lost for thousands of years, are now again to be 
brought within the general comprehension. Figures, used as religious 
symbols in very remote days, were preserved long after some of their 
meanings were forgotten. The philological world will look with inter- 
est for Professor Falb’s revelations.” : 

Such references might be indefinitely extended. We have selected 
these on account of the diversity of their origin, and the last two for 
the recentness of their publication. While the detection of affinities 
between words of native American vocabularies and those of numerous 
other nations and races may seem to imply derivation from a common 
source, it certainly weakens the argument in favor of relationship to 
any particular nation with which the comparison is made. 

It has long ago been asserted that aflinities of language are to be 
sought, not in tables of words butin grammatical construction; that 
words are constantly passing from one tongue to another, and are con- 
stantly changing, while the grammatical regimen is permanent and 
characteristic. S. F. H. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL MEETING, OCTOBER 2ist, 1879, AT THE HALL OF THE 
SOCIETY, IN WORCESTER. 


Tur President, Hon. Srepuen Sauissury, LL.D., in the 
chair. 

The record of the proceedings of the last semi-annual 
meeting was read and approved. 

The Recording Secretary, who had been charged by the 
Council with the duty of preparing the annual report, pre- 
sented and read the same. 

Samuet F. Haven, LL.D., and Narnantet Pare, Esq., 
read their reports as Librarian and Treasurer, which, 
together with that of Mr. Wasusurn, were accepted. 

Cuartes Deane, LL.D., moved that all these reports be 
referred to the Committee of Publication, to be printed at 
their discretion, and this motion was adopted. 

Dr. Deane accompanied his motion with some remarks 
in relation to the report of the Council, and referred to the 
doubts expressed in the report, and by other writers, as to 
the degree of faith which should be reposed in the early 
chroniclers. Mr. Wasusurn had spoken of Wilson’s book, 
“A New History of the Conquest of Mexico,” and in the 
estimate of Wilson in the report Dr. Deane was disposed 


to concur. It was true that Prescott had relied more on 
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the early chroniclers than had many writers, yet it may well 
be doubted whether Wilson’s criticisms are on the whole to 
be received with approval. 

Rev. Dr. Grorer E. Exxis said that it must be remem- 
bered that Prescott cautioned his readers against the ten- 
dency of the old chroniclers to exaggeration, and that all 
their narratives are to be received with due allowance for 
the spirit of marvel and superstition which prevailed among 
the people of that time. 

The Hon. J. Hammonp Trumsvuty, Stepaen SavisBury, 
Jr., Esq., Rev. Dr. Eowarp E. Harz, and Mr. Wasueurn, 
also spoke briefly on the same subject. 

The Society proceeded to the election of President, 
Hon. Haminron B. Srapres and Cuarries C. Surrn, Esq., 
having been appointed a committee for receiving the 
ballots. They reported that all the ballots were for Hon. 
Steruen Sauissury, LL.D., who accepted the office. 

Rev. Epwarp E. Hats, D.D., Dr. Joszpa Sarcent, and 
Grorcr Dexter, Esq., were appointed a ‘committee to 
report a list of officers for the Society, and they reported 
the names of the following gentlemen, who were, by ballot, 
unanimously elected :— 


Vice-Presidents ¢ 


James Lenox, Esq., of New York. 
Hon. Grorer F. Hoar, LL.D., of Worcester. 


Council : 


Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Samuget F. Haven, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Rev. Epwarp E. Hatz, D.D., of Boston. 
JosrpH Sarcent, M.D., of Worcester. 
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Cuarres Deane, LL.D., of Cambridge. 

Hon. Ricaarp Frorninenam, LL.D., of Boston. 
Samuet A. Green, M.D., of Boston. 

StepHen Sauissury, Jr., Esq., of Worcester. 
Hon. P. Emory Axnprion, of Worcester. 


Rey. Epwarp H. Hatt, of Worcester. 


Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 
Hon. J. Hammonp Trumpuit, LL.D., of Hartford. 


Secretary of Domestic Correspondence. 
Hon. Grorer Bancrorr, LL.D., of Washington, D. C. 


Leecording Secretary. 


Col. Joan D. Wasusurn, of Worcester. 


Treasurer. 


Narwaniet Paring, Esq., of Worcester. 


Committee of Publication : 
Samuret F. Haven, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Rev. E. E. Hatz, D.D., of Boston. 
Cuartes Deane, LL.D., of Cambridge. 


Auditors: 


Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Hon. Exsenrzer Torrey, of Fitchburg. 

The following gentlemen, having been recommended by 
the Council, were chosen members of the Society by 
ballot :-— 

Prof. Grorer P. Fisuer, D.D., of New Haven; Hormes 
Asmipown, Esq., of Southbridge; Sefior Anprez Aznar 
Perez, of Mérida, Yucatan. 
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The Honorable Cuartes H. Bett, of Exeter, N. H., with 
a few preliminary remarks, in which he stated that in his 
judgment an expression by the various historical societies of 
approval of the movement for the completion of the work 
of publishing the “ American Archives” should be given, 
submitted: the following resolutions, which were adopted :— 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of the American Antiquarian 
Society, the nine volumes of the “ American Archives,” compiled 
by the late Peter Force, and published by the United States, com- 
prise a body of information and materials for the history of our 
counuy, of the highest interest, usefulness and value, that the 
completion of this eminently national work is most desirable, and 
would be an important service to the historical world, and that we 
warmly welcome and approve the recent timely movement in the 
Senate of the United States for resuming its publication. 

Resolved, That the Secretary forward a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the Chairman of the Joint Committee of Congress upon 
the Library.” ; 

Rev. Epwarp G. Porrer, of Lexington, read extracts 
from the letters of Lord Percy, the commander of the 
British troops in their retreat from Lexington, prefacing 
them with a brief sketch of some matters of interest which 
came under his observation while abroad, and especially of 
a visit to the estate of the Duke of Northumberland, who 
rendered him much aid in the search for and copying of 
these letters. Dr. Deane moved the thanks of the Society 
to Mr. Porrsr, and that the papers be prepared, with his 
consent, for publication ; and the motion was adopted.* 

Srepuen Sauispury, Jr., Esq., laid before the Society an 
essay by Dr. Pumper J. J. Vacenrini, on the Maya Chron- 
ology, and presented also a specimen of the “ Red Hand,” 
found upon Maya buildings, which writers recognize as an 


* Mr. Porter informs the Publishing Committee that he has decided to print 
his matter in a pamphlet form. 
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important symbol in the history of Yucatan. The same sym- 
bol of the hand is found among the California Indians, cut in 
stone about Lake Erie, and in other sections of this country, 
in the key-stone of the arch at Grenada, and also in India. 

Mr. Haven spoke of the interest attaching to these sub- 
jects, and commended the effort of Dr. Vatentin1; and the 
paper was referred to the Committee of Publication. 

Mr. Wasueourn briefly called the attention of the Society 
to the recent action of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
announcing that, by recent discoveries, it has been “ settled 
beyond reasonable doubt that the mortal remains of the 
great discoverer, Christopher Columbus, had never been 
removed from San Domingo ;” to the fact that the evidence 
in the case of these alleged discoveries had been referred by 
the Spanish Government to the Royal Society of History at 
Madrid; that that body had decided that there was no 
reasonable ground for doubt that the remains had been 
removed to Havana, and deposited in the cathedral there ; 
and to the opinion of Sir Travers Twiss, that this is the cor- 
rect conclusion. The question is an interesting one, and 
quite worthy of investigation, if some member of the Society 
shall be disposed to enter upon it. He also referred to a 
visit he had recently made to Genoa, and the new monument 
to Columbus there, as well as to Cogoletto, claimed as the 
actual place of Columbus’ birth, and to the Church of St. 
Sepulchre in London, the place of burial of Capt. John 
Smith, and some changes and improvements now taking 
place there. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 


JOHN D. WASHBURN, 
Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 





Tue Council of the American Antiquarian Society present 
their annual report, of which the reports of the Librarian 
and Treasurer form a part. To those reports reference is 
made for a full account of the condition of the Library and 
the funds of the Society. The report of the Librarian 
shows that a steady increase in the number of books, 
pamphlets and periodicals has been maintained, there having 
been added during the past six months seven hundred books 
and five thousand eight hundred and sixteen pamphlets, 
together with a large amount of miscellaneous matter of 
considerable value. The funds of the Society, as set forth 
in the report of the Treasurer, must be considered as on the 
whole in a very satisfactory condition. 

The Council congratulate the Society on its possession of 
all the requisites for the successful advancement of the pur- 
poses for which it was established, with but a single excep- 
tion. The addition and improvements to the building are 
now complete. We possess ample room for our collections, 
and provision for convenient access to them. The liberality 
of one of our members has provided suitable restraints 
upon the too ready access of unauthorized persons to our 
treasures, while to the student of history or antiquity 
they are free npon request; and a cordial welcome awaits 
all such students, whether members of the Society or not, 
who desire to consult the authorities and study the memo- 
rials of the past, or the reports of the industries and enter- 
prises and political and philosophical movements of the pre- 
sent day, in the possession of the Society. The new system 
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of warming the buildings has been entirely successful, and 
every portion of the Library can now be occupied with com- 
fort. The collections of newspapers have been arranged 
with much care in the lower room of the addition, and are 
the best and most complete in the country. The officers of 
administration fill their places to the entire satisfaction of 
the Council, and to the great benefit of the members and 
public. Of the Librarian it is unnecessary to speak, but it 
‘ would be unjust to pass over in silence the labors of Mr. 
Barton, the Assistant-Librarian, whose aptness for arrange- 
ment and order and. system to the practical working details 
of administration, cannot be too warmly commended. The 
genéral collections of the Library are large and varied. 
They illustrate almost every subject of early American his- 
tory and archeology. The endeavor of the Council has 
been that the Library should be made and understood to be 
an institution of practical utility in the community. 

The single want of the Society, as at present organized 
and eguipped, is an additional income for the current 
expenses of the administration, and an increase of the pub- 
lication fund. Of this fund, the income is barely sufticient 
to cover the cost of publication of the proceedings of the 
two meetings. It is of great importance that the Society 
should be able to publish more than these. From the col- 
lection of original papers here most interesting and valuable 
selections might be made, the publication of which would 
redound greatly to the credit of the Society, and to the 
good of the community in general. 

There are a few items of current expense to which it 
would be desirable to add something. The expense of pre- 
paring a card catalogue, or keeping one in constant process, 
would not be large, and it would be a great convenience to 
have such a catalogue in course of preparation. The 
salaries of the active officers of the Library are small, and 
justice would require a moderate increase were the means at 
_hand of enforeing its decree. These suggestions are made, 
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not with a view to immediate action, but that the members 
of the Society may be advised of the view of the Council 
as to its more pressing needs.* 

The Council further congratulate the members upon the 
fact, so seldom stated in any of its reports, that since the 
last meeting no member of the Society is known to have 
died, a circumstance which they cannot allow to pass with- 
out an expression of devout thankfulness. 

All subjects of historical investigation or review which 
range themselves under the general head of American, 
are always within the scope of inquiry of this Society; and 
the neighboring republic, to which recent accessions to the 
collection established by the liberality of the senior member 
of the Council have given new interest, whose singular 
isolation from the family of active nations make it less 
known to our citizens than are most of the countries of 
Europe, may well, in some of its historical and political 
aspects, invite the attention of our members at the present 
hour. 


*The author of this report takes great pleasure in stating that since the 
meeting at which it was read, one of our members has made a gift to the pub- 
lishing fund, of which the Council made special recognition at a meeting held 
on the 8th of November, 1879, when the President of the Society offered the 
following votes, which were unanimously adopted :— 


Voted, That the gift of five hundred dollars to the publishing fund by Hon. 
EpwarkpD L. Davis will be received by this Society with the liveliest gratitude, 
for needed and efficient aid in preserving and making pubtic the historical 
treasures that are produced and gathered here. 

Voted, That this gift of our associate calls to mind, with encouraging and 
exemplary influence, his previous donations to the same object, and his repeated 
— contiibutions to express the honor of the Society, where honor was 

ue, and to enrich and most appropriately to adorn the library. 


And at the same meeting the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 


Resolved, On behalf of the Council, that in view of the many ways in which 
their associate, STEPHEN SALISBURY, Jr., Esq., has recently improved the 
appearance of the Library, and added to the variety and value of its collections, 
and meriee spectal reference to the increased security afforded to the collections 
by the elaborate und admirably effective arrangements made at his expense, the 
thanks of the Council are tendered to him for his personal exertions and pecu- 
niary contributions to promote the best interests and highest utility of the 
institution. 

3 
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The traveller by the Mexican railway from Vera Cruz 
to the capital, after passing through scenes of strange con- 
trasts, throngh tropic verdure and under the shadow of per- 
petual snows, reaches at the end of fifteen or sixteen hours 
a point where some chance companion, familiar with the 
topography of the country, may point out to him on the 
left the valley of Otumba, and a little farther on, at the 
right, Teotihuacan. The latter is an insigniticant village, 
with nothing to distinguish it from many other insignificant 
villages of Mexico, save traditions of ancient days, and 
the remains of ancient monuments. The former is asso- 
ciated with one of the most important events in the history 
of Mexico, hardly insignificant in its results among the 
events of the history of the world. 

To reach this point, he has travelled through wonderful 
works of nature, amid which has been constructed one of 
the most wonderful works of man. From the sandy shore 
of Vera Cruz and the low ground of the tierra caliente, he 
has climbed by ascent, gradual at first, then more and more 
arduous, till within the distance of little more than one hun- 
dred miles from the sea, measured not as the crow flies, but 
by a winding and circnitous route, he reached an altitude of 
nearly eight thousand feet above the Gulf of Mexico. The 
railway has ascended by zigzags the steep mountain sides, and 
crossed the beds of wild and tumultuous torrents, and skirted 
the base of snow-capped Orizaba, and threaded the tropical 
mazes of luxuriance along the side of the valleys, where, 
as a picturesque writer has well observed, the voyager seems 
“sliding over an ocean of teeming herbage, in which the 
shadowy hills formed the waves, and the millions of brilliant 
blossoms the foam and spray.” And now forsome hours he 
has been traversing the great plain of Mexico. In the west- 
ern distance as he has proceeded on his journey, the twin 
giants, Popocatapetl and Iztaccihuatl have come into the 
range of view, less in height than Orizaba, yet higher than 
the loftiest peaks of Europe, then disappeared for the time 
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as lesser mountains intervened, then reappeared with chang- 
ing lights and varying form, as the train moved forward 
towards the valley. At length the railway reaches its most 
northerly point, and curves toward the entrance of the val- 
ley. The twin mountains no longer bear to the westward, 
but the traveller sees them almost in a right line toward the 
south. Toward the north, but near at hand, are the pyra- 
midal monuments of Teotihuacan, most ancient of all 
monuments within the territory of the republic, unless the 
Temple of Cholula is to be excepted, old already when the 
Aztecs reached that section of the country, the relics of a 
civilization which had perhaps flourished in strength and 
beauty while Egyptian learning was in its infancy, and 
whose decline had possibly begun before the completion of 
the pyramids. 

It might perhaps be interesting to consider the question 
of probable cause for the existence of these monuments— 
when were they built, and why? Were they altars to the 
gods, or tombs for men? Were they emblems? Signs, or 
things signified? Yet, interesting though such discussion 
might be, it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to add 
anything to speculations already published, the result of 
which is inconclusive if not unsatisfactory, yet for which it is 
proper that students of Mexican antiquity should pay a 
grateful tribute to Humboldt, Kingsborough, Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, and other contributors to these investigations. 
But be their origin and purpose what they may, it is upon 
one of these remains, the Pyramid of the Sun, that Bullock, 
an English traveller of the early part of the present century, 
thinks Cortes took his stand, at the most momentous crisis in 
his career, and gazed upon an ocean of human beings in 
hostile array, more impressive to him then than would 
have been that other ocean which Keats, relying on imagi- 
nation rather than historic truth, makes him gaze upon, 
“silent upon a peak in Darien.” 

The picture, for its natural beauty alone, may well arrest 
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our attention for the moment, as it must that of the tray- 
eller, as he reaches the point where Cortes stood at that 
supreme moment. Our late member, the distinguished 
author of the Conquest of Mexico, briefly describes it, and 
in simple words: ‘Towards the southeast the hills of 
Tlascala, surrounded by their green plantations and culti- 
vated corn-fields, in the midst of which stands the little vil- 
lage once the proud capital of the republic. Somewhat 
further to the south, the eye passes across the beautiful 
plains lying around the City of Puebla de los Angeles, 
founded by the old Spaniards, and still rivalling in the 
splendor of its churches the most brilliant capitals of 
Europe, and in the far west he may behold the valley of 
Mexico, spread out like a map, with its diminished lakes, its 
princely capital rising in still greater glory from its ruins, 
and its rngged hills gathering darkly round it, as in the days 
of the Montezumas.” 

Such is the beauty of the scene to-day, nor was it 
probably materially less on that eventful morning to which 
reference is now made, when Cortes stood on or near this 
monument. But his eyes were turned, not towards the rich 
valley behind him, but to that which lay in his front and the 
sides of the mountains beyond, and the defiles through 
which they might be threaded. The night which has passed 
into the history of the time as the “sad night,” the days in 
which the little army, driven out from the capital they had 
conquered, had been waiting for the opportunity of escape 
from a ruin which was impending and seemed sure to fall, 
the sad eyes of Montezuma, closed in death so lately at the 
hands of his own people, whom his sorrows could not melt, 
as they have the hearts of those who in after years have 
read the touching story or looked on the portrait of that 
unhappy monarch, the glorious achievements of the past, 
the dark and stormy future which awaited him,—all these 
may well have combined, in confused disorder, to make a 
picture in the mind of Cortes which would exclude from 
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his vision all natural beauties. Nor could he have dwelt 
long on the scene which lay behind him or on either hand, 
while before him thronged that fierce and savage multitude, 
no longer spell-bound at the name and sight of Spaniards, 
nor terror-stricken at the sound of musketry, nor awe-struck 
by the roar of artillery, but once more the bold, defiant, 
cruel Aztec. From Teotihuacan, Cortes looked on Otumba, 
_ the field of that great conflict, the issue of which was to 
determine the future of Spanish domination in Mexico. 
There are several battles which by common consent are 
ranked by all students as among the decisive ones of history 
Such are, with unanimous assent, Marathon, Chalons, 
Hastings, Blenheim, Waterloo. There are others whose 
claim to be ranked as decisive battles may be questioned, and 
their importance gauged according to the view one thinker or 
another may take of the magnitude of the results involved. 
For it could hardly be claimed by any that the number of 
troops employed, or the number slain on one or the other 
side, furnish the test. Hallam, in a note in his Middle 
Ages, remarking upon Martel’s battle, which took place 
between Tours and Poictiers, says: 


“The victory of Charles Martel has immortalized his name, and 
may be justly reckoned among those few battles of which a con- 
trary event would have essentially varied the drama of the world 
in all its subsequent scenes, with Marathon, Arbela, the Metaurus, 
Chalons and Leipsic. Yet do we not judge a little too much by 
the event, and follow as usual in the wake of fortune ?” 


Although it is not known that the battle of Otumba has 
been classed by any writer among the decisive battles of the 
world, the modern traveller who stands where Cortes stood, 
observing from the natural features of the country the 
great and overwhelming peril of the situation, with an appre- 
ciation heightened by the zest which actual presence on the 
spot imparts, can hardly resist the conviction that here too, 
is one of the spots where the fate of empire was put in 
issue, and future destinies of great peoples in the balance, 
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and that, in this valley, was fought one of the decisive bat- 
tles of the world. To estimate the justice of this judgment, 
it may be desirable to pass in brief review some of the 
events which had led up to this. 

It will not be neéessary to pass judicially upon the merit 
of the controversy as to what measure of confidence should 
be accorded to the old chroniclers, to Bernal Diaz, Gomara, 
and others. The members of this society will remember 
the earnestness with which Wilson, who wrote the New 
History of the Conquest of Mexico, 
at about the time of the lamented death of Prescott,—decries 
those authors as mere romancers, and regrets that Prescott 
should have relied at all on their statements, or on the 
manuscripts which were placed at his disposal during the 
preparation of his work. On the other hand, the great his- 
torian values these chronicles and manuscripts as material 
aids to an accurate knowledge of the history of those times. 
The few general facts to which it is deemed proper to refer 
here, rest for their establishment on those portions of the tes- 
timony of the chroniclers least likely to be seriously in error, 
either through prejudice, or lack of opportunity for gaining 
the requisite information. The general facts of the con- 
quest are as well established as those of perhaps any other 
important enterprise of that general era. Wilson, in a-work 
not very well known, nor pethaps very highly valued, 
analyzes the statements which Prescott and others have 
accepted, with a show of considerable professional acumen, 
and subjects the witnesses to severe cross-examination which 
it must be confessed some of them do not very well bear. 
But it is no part of the present purpose to compare or con- 
trast these writers.* 


a work which appeared 








* Wilson’s book created a marked sensation on its publication, and doubtless 
the fact that Prescott, whose accuracy as an investigator and fidelity as a his- 
torian were so sharply assailed, had just died, drew to it a degree of attention 
which it might under other circumstances have failed to receive. It was wel- 
comed by the iconoclasts, who rolled it under their tongues as a sweet morsel. 
Yet at the end of twenty years, it may well be doubted whether the work has 
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Less than fifteen months before, Cortes, having sailed 
from Cape Antonio on the island of Onba with his 
little army, the whole force less in number than a 
single full regiment of the present day, took shelter 
behind the island of Sacrificios, and landed on the exact 
spot where now stands the city of Vera Cruz. In that 
fifteen months he had led his brave followers to the capi- 
tal and throne of a powerful ruler, which were guarded 


materially shaken the confidence of the general public or of scholars in the 
accuracy of Prescott’s statements, as a Whole. Wilson’s style is aggressive and 
assuming, and his book abounds in ridicule of many of the accepted sources of 
history. In his introduction he sweeps away, so far as his assertion of what 
he is about to prove can sweep away, the testimony of Bernal Diaz, and all the 
chroniclers. ** That proof” (that Bernal Diaz is a myth) “ is now presented in 
so incontrovertible a shape, as to carry with it, to the region of romance, all 
former histories of the great event which they affect to chronicle.” * * ‘On 
the evidence hereafter to be presented, we have, with much deliberation con- 
cluded to denounce Bernal Diaz as a myth, though in this conclusion we differ 
decidedly from Mr. Prescott, who says: “ Bernal Diaz, the untutored child of 
nature, is a most true and literal copyist of nature. He introduces us into the 
heart of the camp. All the picturesque scenes and romantic incidents of the 
campaign are reflected in his pages as in a mirror. The lapse of fifty years had 
no power over the spirit of the veteran. The fire of youth glows in every line 
of his crude history.” 

Whatever other merit may be denied to Wilson, no one can accuse him 
of want of literary courage. ** The literary monuments Mr. Prescott has con- 
structed are castles resting upon a cloud, which reflect an eastern sunrise upon 
a western horizon.” Robertson ‘* has devoted his finest efforts to subjects that 
had only a fabulous existence, thus exposing himself to ridicule in the fondness 
he exhibits for the vindictive evenness of his own faith’ Humboldt’s * opin- 
ions, like those of other great men, are good for nothing on subjects he has not 
investigated. * * The only defect in his work is that he started from false 
premises, and of course his conclusion amounts to nothing.” 

It was unfortunate for Wilson that his appeal to the judgment of the world 
lay against so many and so great authorities. Possibly against Prescott alone, 
or Robertson alone, or Humboldt alone, he might have reasonably hoped for a 
verdict in his favor, but against them all it is little wonder that upon the whole 
case the world has been content to decide that he has not sustained himself. 
Besides, his challenge not only includes these eminent authorities, but all the 
chroniclers. Fitz James’ defiance was not bolder, nor more universal in 
its scope.  1t is not intended to revive the discussion here, or renew the argu- 
ment advanced by Mr. Wilson, in disparagement of the credibility of any of the 
authorities on which Mr. Prescott relied. The controversy is referred to by 
Allibone (Vol. If., p. 1669, title, Prescott, William Hickling), and numerous 
passages quoted from periodical literature, some favorable to the one side, some 
to the other; but the majority of writers, and those of the highest reputation, 
are unfavorable to the claims of Mr. Wilson. 
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by a fierce and warlike people, scattered that people 
in flight, overwhelmed them with slaughter, bound their 
chief with chains, borne away the treasures of the capi- 
tal, compelled the dethroned sovereign to plead the canse of 
the invaders before his people who rallied at length to the 
defence of their idols and their fires, seen him fall wounded 
by the hand of his own subjects, languish, and die. The 
story of that fifteen months as told by the old chroniclers 
and especially Bernal Diaz, re-told by Solis, and told again in 
the simple yet graphie narrative of Prescott, has always 
fresh charm in each new perusal. Yet that charm is even 
greater when personal observation illustrates and explains 
the points of the narrative, and the traveller sees the spot 
where Cortes landed, the mountain passes he threaded with 
his band, the remains of vast monuments which he saw and 
climbed, the spot where Montezuma fell. The rapid succes- 
sion of incident surprises anew, when it is seen what natural 
obstacles he surmounted, and how, in little more than six 
months, through perils of every kind, and against numeri- 
eal odds too great to be estimated, he carried the conquering 
banners of Castile from the sea to the city of the Aztec 
ruler. On the 21st of April, 1519, he lands at Vera 
Cruz; on Easter day he is received by the Governor of the 
province, who makes him presents, and to whom he frankly 
avows his purpose to see Montezuma in his capital. A few 
days later he receives messengers from Montezuma, who 
sends him presents, but prohibits his entrance to the capital. 
A few days later still, more presents come, and renewed pro- 
hibition. He sends his ships to the North to find a better 
anchorage, establishes the port of Villa Rica de Vera Cruz, 
receives other messengers, resigns to an improvised munici- 
pality of Villa Rica the commission he received from the 
Governor of Cuba, receives from them the commission of the 
emperor, Charles V., casts down the idols of Cempoalla, and 
conciliates the people of that province to his cause. To cut off 
all possibility of retreat, he destroys the fleet which bronght 
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this little army to the shores of Mexico, leaves a garrison at 
Villa Rica, and starts for the capital on the L6th of August 
with little more than four hundred Spaniards, and thirteen 
or fourteen hundred of the natives whom he first conquered, 
then conéiliated. The march begins through the beautiful 
and wonderful scenery of the tierra caliente, amid a vegeta- 
tion of surpassing beauty, where nature knows no rest, but 
furnishes, in rapid order, fruits and flowers whose bright 
succession decks the vernal year. And now the army 
reaches Jalapa (to-day beautiful in its situation, overlooking 
the vast and striking panorama of the low country, itself a 
bower of vines and orange groves), and presses up the 
steeper heights, and throngh the rugged defiles of the 
mountains. It skirts the wild precipices of Coffre de Perote 
and, visiting cities on the way which are now squalid vil- 
lages or shapeless ruins, passes the border of Tlascala, the 
Switzerland of early Mexico, a republic fiercely and success- 
fully defying the authority of the Montezumas. On its left 
rises the huge mass of Malinche; on its front stand the twins 
Popocatapetl and Iztaccihuatl, guarding that approach to the 
Mexican Valley. Crossing the present line of the railway at 
a point not far to the east of Apizaco, the army fights its way 
through the hostile forces of the Tlascalans, defeats them 
after desperate encounters, and having defeated makes them 
its friends and allies. It is the 23d of September, and with 
six thousand of the Tlascalans, now enthusiastic in his cause 
and fired by hatred of the Aztec, Cortes sets out from 
Tlascala for Cholula, the Mecca of the pilgrims, the Holy 
City of Anahuac. Received in apparent amity by the 
Cholulans, he detects a conspiracy for his destruction, 
and overthrows it with great slaughter. The army sets 
forth once more, and passing between the great volcanoes 
the Spaniards look for the first time on the valley of 
Mexico. Inspired by its beauty, and longing for the treas- 
ures of the capital which sits like Venice in the midst of 
waters, though around it and behind it are bold and lofty 
: 4 
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mountains, they hasten forward. And now the Aztec ruler, 
yielding to the vague terror that prophecies and the stories 
of Spanish power have inspired, sends his messenger at last 
to bid them welcome to his capital, and on the 8th of 
November, 1519, Cortes enters the city, is weleomed by 
Montezuma, who loads him with gifts, lodges him in his 
own dwelling, an undesired and dreaded visitor received 
and entertained as a welcome guest. 

It would not be justitiable at this time to recount the 
familiar story of that winter of shame and sorrow for the 
unhappy Montezuma, who, at first a reluctant host, became 
in time a reluctant guest, then a prisoner in his own 
home, then swore allegiance to a foreign potentate, then 
paid, in addition to all the gifts he had bestowed; a vast 
tribute to that distant monarch; nor how Cortes left 
Alvarado at Mexico with a small guard, pressed rapidly 
over the route by which he had come and vanquished 
Narvaez, the invader of the invaders, in fierce encounter 
within the gates of Cempoalla, and as in nearly all his 
battles with the native armies, made the survivors his 
friends; nor how the consolidated forces hastened back 
to Mexico, where Alvarado’s slaughter of the priests 
had awakened to fiercer revolt than ever the desperate and 
untamable spirit of the Aztec. Cortes with his army 
arrives, but the revolt goes on. Cuitlahua, the brother of 
Montezuma, is released from custody by the Spaniards, to 
persuade the multitude to submission and peace. Presump- 
tive heir to the sovereignty, he is chosen by the people to be 
their ruler during the captivity of his brother. The royal 
dwelling is besieged, the Spaniards sally, the Mexicans are 
put to the sword by thousands, but the siege goes on. 
Montezuma’s last humiliation is at hand. He addresses the 
people from the tower, begging them to permit the Span- 
iard to retire from the city. The angry multitude deride 
their dishonored chief. A shower of stones falls around 
him, he is struck three times and retires to die. 
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Still the conflict rages. The Aztecs take possession of 
the ¢eocalli, their sacred temple, which stood on the site of 
the present cathedral of Mexico. The Spaniards storm the 
temple, put the garrison to the sword, and cut down the 
idols; but the more fiercely does the fiery Aztec denounce 
the vengeance of his outraged gods upon the invaders. 
The courage and numbers of the native recruits carry all 
before them, and the foreigners must abandon the city. 

Then comes the “noche triste.” The Spaniards sally forth 
into the darkness, trusting to escape the vigilance of guards, 
and make their way by the causeway towards Tlacopan. 
Their march is discovered, and the alarm runs through the 
city. The permanent bridges have been broken down, and 
the reliance of the Spaniards is on portable and temporary 
ones thrown across the breaches. The first breach is crossed, 
but the bridge cannot be moved forward to the second. 
Chaos takes the place of order, the relentless Aztec pursues 
the Spaniard, now for almost the first time flying before 
him. Some are spared by the sword only to perish in the 
waves. The bands are broken, but their indomitable leader 
cheers them with his own undaunted spirit, and the dreary 
night is passed at length, and hope springs anew with the 
light of morning. It is the Ist of July, 1520. 

For this remnant of an army, thus reduced by siege, 
assault, sally, retreat and rout, were still in store weary days 
of march, and anxious nights of watching for the ambushed 
foe. They slowly crept along the western shore by Tlaco- 
pan, and northerly, then eastward, till at length on the 7th 
of July they reached the monuments of Teotihuacan, and 
Cortes looked upon the valley of Otumba. It was the eve 
of the great battle, and the shattered band was here to con- 
front a countless host arrayed for its final destruction and 
the overthrow of the power and hope of Castile in New 
Spain. In the wild night of departure from the city, the 
Spaniards had left behind every piece of artillery, every 
musket, and all their ammunition. For the first time since 
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their landing at Vera Cruz, they faced a native army with- 
out the aid of that terror which artillery and musketry 
had hardly ever failed to inspire. The events of the 
“sad night,” and the privations, sufferings and loss of 
the succeeding days, had left them a feeble company, 
reduced to a squad of twenty cavalry, two or three hundred 
infantry, a body of Indian levies Jargely reduced from the 
numbers with which they had entered Mexico, and with 
such a force as this, armed with swords, lances and cross- 
bows, they found opposed to their advance a host which, 
according to the estimate of the early chroniclers, num- 
bered two hundred thousand. It is easy to see, standing on 
or near the spot, how this estimate may well have been an 
exaggerated one. The conformation of the valley might 
well favor an overestimate. Moreover the moral not less 
than physical condition of the Spaniards, tended to make 
them magnify the odds against them. Still it is certain 
that Cortes would never have despaired and considered that 
the end had come, had there not been a disparity of forces 
almost too vast for estimate. The entire country was 
aroused and in arms for the extermination of the invader. 
Herrera says the whole valley was white as snow with their 
armor of cotton. The chances were as a thousand to one 
that the little band of Spaniards with their allies would 
either be put to death upon the field, or as prisoners brought 
to the sacrificial stone, or, driven back towards Mexico, 
fall again into the double danger of the lake and dike, 
or scattered as individuals amidst the wild sierras be 
cut off as stragglers or perish of hardship and starvation. 
Thus the power of Spain in Mexico, once overthrown, might 
never be re-established. Cuitlahua, an abler prince than 
Montezuma, having taken a lesson from that unhappy ruler’s 
fatal error, might well be expected to combine in more 
efficient union the different nations claiming the Aztec name, 
and present an opposition which no expedition from across the 
water would dare, in the light of past experience, to attempt 
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to overeome. The Aztec mind had been training itself to 
firmness and resolution against the foe and their style of 
warfare. Ilis original fierceness had not abated, and less of 
panic had attended each one of those late conflicts, by which 
the Spanish force had been gradually reduced in numbers and 
efficiency, and brought to its present desperate strait. Nor 
is it difficult to conceive that the overthrow of Cortes and 
his band, and their total extermination, upon the 8th of July, 
1520, might have led to such a re-establishment, consolidation 
and perpetuation of the Aztee power as to have changed 
for all time ‘the order of events in Mexico, as a different 
result of the battle of Hastings might have changed for all 
time the civilization of England and her rank among the 
powers of the earth. 

Bernal Diaz tells the story of the battle, part of which, 
he was, with simplicity and modesty. Having deprecated 
in his preface, the line of exaggeration which pervades the 
history of Francisco Lopez de Gomara, he carefully avoids 
any appearance of a similar tendency in his own. He says, 
however, that the forces of Spain were animated by our 
Lord Jesus Christ and our Lady the Virgin Mary, as also by 
St Jago, “who undoubtedly assisted us, as certified by a 
chief of Guatimoyin, who was present in the battle.”* 

The stury is briefly told. The little handful of Spaniards 
descended into the valley, and met the countless host. 
They were engulfed in the surging multitude. Prescott, 
quoting the figurative expression of Sahagun, says: “ they 
stood firm like an islet against which the breakers, roaring 
and surging, spend their fury in vain.” They fought with 
the energy of desperation. Cortes cheered them with 
inspiring words and prodigies of valor. They were to rely 
on their lances and swords, to strike at the leaders, to hold 
tirmly by their arms. The mighty mass of the Aztecs 
swayed to and fro—driven back for the moment by the 


* Keating’s translation of Bernal Diaz. 
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fierce onset of the. Spaniards and Tlasecalans, they rolled 
forward like the resistless wave. For hours the unequal 
contest raged. The Aztecs were slain by thousands— 
Gomara (but Diaz warns us against his estimates), says 
twenty thousand. Hardly a Spaniard remained unwounded, 
and the odds against Castile seemed more desperate than 
when the battle opened. Constant accessions from the sur- 
rounding country strengthened the forces of the Aztecs, 
but no Spanish reserves were waiting to be summoned to 
the field, and the Tlascalans were on foreign soil. - The evil 
hour had come, and even the moment of destruction seemed 
at hand. The sun, which had hardly risen when the fight 
began, had just passed the meridian. 

And now Cortes, having, with some chosen captains of his 
band, penetrated far into the mass of the Mexican troops, 
discovered, by the standards and gorgeous trappings he dis- 
played, the headquarters and even the person of their chief. 
By one of those quick determinations which were char- 
acteristic of his mind, he ordered and led an instant attack 
upon this position. The fury of his onset broke down all 
opposing force. With his own horse and hand he struck 
the chief and overthrew the standard. The chief, attempt- 
ing to retreat (his adherents taking to flight), was pursued 
and slain by Juan de Salamanea. The whole body of sur- 
rounding troops gave way, and were broken in flight, and 
the pursuit by the Spaniards, lately so feeble and despairing, 
became a rout. The cavalry followed and hung upon the- 
rear. The Tlascalans siezed the arms which the enemy 
‘threw away in their eager flight, and with these weapons 
mowed them down. “Never had there appeared such a 
force together in that country,” says Diaz, “the whole of 
the warriors of Mexico, Tezcuco and Saltocan, all deter- 
mined not to leave a trace of us upon earth.” ‘ The whole 
nobility of these nations were assembled, magnificently 
armed, and adorned with gold, penaches and devices.” It 
may be that Diaz falls into the extravagance for which he 
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rebukes Gomara, probably he does to some extent at least. 
Yet it seems clear that in the valley of Otumba was col- 
lected the largest force that ever assembled on this conti- 
nent for the purpose of making or repelling invasion, and 
they were overthrown by a handful of determined men, 
whose stake was the preservation of their own lives, and 
the glory of Castile. 

It can never be proved, perhaps it can hardly be assumed 
with confidence, that the subsequent order of events would 
nevessarily have been wholly different, had one which pre- 
ceded, though apparently of the highest signiticance, 
occurred at a different time, or with a different result, or 
not at all. 

Thus Sir Francis Palgrave’s reflection on the battle of 
Hastings, in .his ‘‘ History of Normandy and England,” 
that ‘ Arletta’s pretty feet twinkling in a brook made her 
the mother of William the Bastard. But for the tanner of 
Falaise, Arletta’s father, Harvld would not have fallen at 
Hastings, no Anglo-Saxon dynasty could have arisen, no 
British Empire,” seems a conclusion too broad to be 
accepted as dogma, save on the declaration of Omni- 
science. Some other William might have arisen, or some 
other Norman might have established a dynasty in England, 
had he failed, with substantially the same results as followed 
upon the victory at Hastings. So it might have been possi- 
ble, had Cortes and his little army been swept to destruction 


‘by the Aztec hordes, that for a new invasion from Spain the 


man would have been raised up, and results similar to those 
which followed Otumba have occurred at a later day. Still,- 
humanly speaking, in like manner if not in like degree as 
that of Hastings, the issue of this battle seems to have 
been decisive of the future of the country. The Spanish 
power maintained itself in Mexico. The rule of the Aztec 
chiefs was at an end. A new dynasty succeeded, and 
the course of history took a new departure. The battle, it 
is true, was not the end of the struggle: the siege and fall 
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of Mexico had yet to take place—but at Otumba it was 
decided that the Spanish invasion was not to fail, and on that 





decision was founded a conquest, of which it would not be 
uninteresting to consider the progress, settlement and re- 
sults, in their several epochs. 

The traveller, however, who has thus reviewed the events 
which culminated at this historic point, will have his atten- 
tion called at once to the ultimate results as embodied in the 
condition of Mexico to-day—its civilization, the frame-work 
and power of its government, its social order, and material 
progress and prosperity; for his next point of observation 
will naturally be the City of Mexico—no longer the city of 
the Montezumas, but new and modern, risen’ upon the site 
and ruins of the old. Yet here may still be seen some 
relics of the ancient time, which arrest the attention and 
invite the contemplation of the student of the past. Here, 
on the walls of the cathedral, which stands upon the site 
occupied in the time of Cortes by the Teocalli, may be seen’ 
the great Toltec Calendar, and in the patio of the museum, 
the monstrous war god, and sacrificial stone of the Aztecs, 
and, a recent acquisition, the stone statue of Chacmool, 
which was discovered by Dr. Le Plongeon amid the ruins of 
Chichen-Itza. Some natural objects moreover suggest 
memories of the early conquerors, and the days of Monte- 
zuma. The Castle of Chapultepec, romantic treasure-house 
of the traditions of the past, stands on the site of the pal- 
ace of the ancient Aztee monarchs, on the top of a bold’ 
porphyritic rock, and amid a grove of mighty cypresses, 
which from immemorial ages have stood the witnesses of 
the rise and fall of the various dynasties, from that of the 
ancestors of Montezuma to those of Lerdo and Diaz. By this 
gnarled trunk Montezuma may have sat, in the leisure hours 
of his day of power. Near by was the favorite haunt of 
the unhappy representative of the house of Hapsburg, three 
hundred and fifty years later, and of his unhappier queen. 
Not far distant stands the “ Arbol de la noche triste” (tree of 
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the sad night), where tradition says Cortes hid himself, with 
one of his band, till the pursuers had returned to the city; 
while towards the north, and in full view from the castle, 
shine the white walls of the greatest of all the shrines of Mex- 
ico, that of Santa Maria de Gandalupe, at Gaudalupe Hidalgo. 
Still Mexico is a modern city, the capital of a Republic, and 
turning from these memorials of the past, the traveller, 
with such light as enquiry and observation will afford him, 
must consider the present position of that Republic among 
the nations, its prospects, and the obstacles which lie in the 
way of its progress to influence and power. 

It is a country of vast resources. Its population can 
hardly fall below nine millions. The Spanish or Creole 
class, the aristocracy, to which belong the majority of the 
leaders of thought, politics, science, society, small in num- 
ber, but of great influence, constitute, perhaps, five per 
cent. of the whole people. The Mestizos, representing 
almost every degree of admixture of Spanish with Indian 
blood, less influential than the Creoles, combining the 
qualities of the Spaniard and the Indian, yet not perhaps as 
a general proposition, the highest qualities of either, more 
turbulent and restless than either, constitute, perhaps, 
twenty per cent, more. The remainder are the Indians, 
descendants of the tribes whom Cortes overthrew, in virtual 
slavery till the establishment of Mexican independence in 
1821, in hardly less than virtual slavery to-day, through 
ignorance, poverty, and the weight of the accumulated 
degradation to which they have been subjected for three 
hundred years, a docile, industrious, teachable race, whose 
possibilities of attainment, under favorable influence, are 
well illustrated by the President Juarez, a native Indian 
without the admixture of a drop of any foreign blood. It 
is upon the education and practical enfranchisement of this 
latter class,—who may be seen in hordes on the squares, and 
airing themselves on the sidewalks, of the city of Mexico, 
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some occupied, more idly dreaming away the days,—that the 
ultimate hope of the Republic largely depends. 
’ Toa population thus numerous, varied, possessing many 
possibilities of attainment, though as yet having attained so 
little, nature has given the choicest blessings at her com- 
mand, a climate of the most even and grateful temperature, 
not enervating man with the debilitating heat of the tor- 
rid, nor limiting vegetation to the restricted seasons of the 
north temperate zone. Here may be seen, in rank lux- 
uriance, the products of almost every other country of the 
world. Mexico can rival Arabia and Java in its coffee, 
Cuba in its sugar, the Western States in cereals, and probably 
also the Southern in cotton, nor can the rich ranches of our 
Pacific coast surpass portions of this country in capacity for 
the production of wool and stock. As the traveller passes 
from Maltrata to the sea, his way lies through fields of sugar- 
cane, plantations of cotton, and gardens of . almost every 
tropical fruit and flower. The soil in portions of the republic, 
reaches the highest degree of fertility. A multitude of 
streams furnish abundant water power for every mechan- 
ical purpose, and stored in the recesses of the mountains, 
according to the opinion of the ablest engineers who have 
explored them, are treasures of mineral wealth, equal to the 
deposits of any other regions on the face of the earth. . To 
all this must be added its advantage of situation between 
the great commercial oceans of the globe, separating them 
by only a convenient distance, with harbors of tolerable ~ 
quality on the eastern, and superior on the western coast. 
Yet, with all these boundless blessings of nature, it nust 
be the conviction of every thoughtful observer, that the 
mass of the people are almost hopelessly degraded, that a 
dense ignorance prevails among them, and statistics show 
that of all those possible products of the earth, the 
aggregate export to other countries (one of the important 
tests of the wealth and productive strength of nations), is 
but small; and that of the various South American countries, 
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West India Islands and British Colonies, Mexico stands, in 
this respect, in the very lowest rank. Nor is there in the 
Republic, outside of the City of Mexico, substantial security 
for life, liberty or property. 

It happened to the writer of this report, early in. the 
present year, to meet in the capital of this Republic, an 
eminent fellow-citizen resident in that country, from whose 
eareful observation, and clear and bold. expressions of 
opinion, he was able to learn much of the present and pros- 
pective condition of Mexico that otherwise would have 
escaped his cognizance. The chances of travel also brought 
him in contact with several natives of the country, of 
the Creole race, of evident ability and familiarity with 
affairs, who were at the pains to explain quite fully the sys- 
tem of government and principle of political economy 
which are prevalent there. With these gentlemen it was 
his privilege not only to consider the existing evils, but the 
possible antidote as well. 

The writer has not been able to agree with those com- 
mevtators who are of opinion that the chief obstruction 
to progress in civilization in Mexico is the action, of the 
representatives of the Roman Catholic Church. How far 
the spirit of ultra-montanism which has prevailed among a 
part at least of the clergy there, has upon the whole con- 
tributed to the repression of reform, and attempts at pro- 
gress among the people is open. to discussion. The recent 
Republican administration have taken strong ground against 
priestly practices, and prohibited monks, nuns and Jesuits 
from residence and protection in the Republic. Nor is any» 
priest allowed to walk the streets in the habiliments of his 
order, as in most Catholic countries. The levy of taxes for 
the support of the clergy is prohibited, and monasteries and 
cloisters have been, to some extent at least, converted into 
reformatories or schools. Doubtless the government, in 
attempts of this kind, has honestly sought the good of the 
community. Yet the people are the partisans of the clergy,. 
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and whatever may have been done in the city of Mexico to 
repress the influence of the priesthood, that influence is still 
potential and paramount in the country and provincial dis- 
tricts. And it is the testimony of travellers throughout the 
length and breadth of the Republic, that whatever of filth 
and squalor may surround it, the church is generally clean 
and in repair. And the political economist who shall 
denounce this state of things as evidence of the power of a 
religious despotism to exact from a needy race the utter- 
most. farthing to maintain a favored class in comfort, may 
well be asked to consider whether, irrespective of the merits 
of the exactors, this simple faith among a people wanting 
so much else of intellectual and spiritual attainment, is 
not worth all it costs. Nor, further, was the writer 
able to satisfy his mind, from such evidence as appeared, 
that the Roman Catholic clergy of Mexico* were, as a 
class, to be so rigorously condemned. That there are 
individuals to whom all of censure that some authors 
have administered may be applied without injustice, crafty 
self-seekers, ultra-montanists of the deepest dye, may be true, 
yet, on the other hand, the worthy successors of Salvatierra 
and Kino and Ugarte are not few, nor inconspicuous among 
the rest. 

This Society, antiquarian in name and in the character of 
its studies, yet lives in the present, and finds a useful office in 
applying the lessons of the past to the conditions of the pres- 
ent time. Nor does it stray from its legitimate province if, 
while so many of our citizens are looking towards the neigh- 
boring republic as a field for colonization, or still more for 
commercial traffic, it calls attention to the conditions requisite 
to the success of any country in its own affairs, and to the 
existence of valuable commercial relations with other 
nations. At this very moment important enterprises are in 
contemplation by citizens of our own State, for the develop- 
ment of trade, and the advancement of the interests of inter- 
national commerce, in co-operation with the authorities of 
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Mexico. Can such entérprises be safely undertaken? The 
practical man of affairs asks the student to tell him what 
guaranties arise out of the history of the country, ‘and 
what are the securities demanded by capital for its protec- 
tion under foreign government as administered to-day. 

The answer is simple in the abstract, and simple as 
applied to the Republic of Mexico. The principal want of 
that country, which includes every other, and the supplying 
of which will in time supply every other, is a stable govern- 
ment. For precisely three hundred years, the rule of the 
Spaniard was maintained in Mexico, which during that 
entire period was governed by viceroys of the King of 
Spain. But in 1821, just as the new era of development of 
domestic, social and material arts was beginning to dawn, 
the ancient dynasty gave way to a new and experimental 
order of government. 

From the successful revolt of Iturbide, in 1821, to the 
present hour, Mexico has been the theatre of revolutions 
and counter-revolutions, such as perhaps no other country of 
the world has witnessed within its borders. Successive gov 
ernments entered on authority, recognizing or not, accord- 
ing to the caprice of military or civil commanders, the guar- 
anties and engagements of former governments, and rights 
of property were placed in jeopardy with every change of 
administration. In the armed struggles of conflicting par- 
ties (and this was the case as late as 1876, when Diaz, Lerdo, 
and Iglesias were contending for supremacy), contributions 
in the nature of “ forced loans,” were levied by each and all 
the contestants, as one or the other found opportunity, not 
only upon citizens of the country, but citizens of other 
countries resident in Mexico; nor has it been possible to 
obtain subsequent redress, nor, though such levies have been 
pronounced unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, has it 
been possible to induce the government to enter into any 
treaty guaranteeing residents against such enormous wrongs 
in the future. 
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With a constant revolutionary process going on, and 
revolt against the government, and its downfall always 
impending, national credit dies, and the public revenues 
are uncertain and fitful. The Mexican government has 
not for years paid the interest of its large European 
debt, nor has it ever paid the semi-annual interest on 
its smaller American debt. It has been in default for more 
than three years in the payment of the subsidy pledged to 
the Mexico and Vera Cruz Railway, buiit by English capital- 
ists, and owes.on that account more than $2,000,000. The 
payment of the salaries of the judges of the courts, and the 
civil employés of the government, were recently suspended 
because the government had been obliged to use the money 
which should have been appropriated for this, to suppress 
an insurrection. ‘Thus the administration, though recog- 
nized for the time, and exercising authority, fails, throngh 
the uncertainty of its tenure of office, to command suitable 
resources for the payment of its just obligations, and the 
outbreak of revolt at any moment might postpone their 
payment indefinitely. The official organ of the government 
pleads with those whose daily bread is earned in its service, 
to be patient with it, till the money needed to pay their 
salaries can bé got together, and this was the case as late as 
the autumn of 1878. 

In the absence of a stable government, and in the chronic 
revolutionary condition of the country, the ordinary safe- 
guards of life and liberty which obtain where established 
order and recognized succession exist, are almost wholly 
wanting. The traveller observes with surprise that attached 
to every passenger train which leaves cither terminus of 
the Mexico and Vera Cruz railway, the only railway in the 
country which can be called a commercial highway, is a car 
containing ‘a company of fully armed soldiers. This is not, 
as he at first supposes, the transfer of troops from one 
point of occupation to another, but is for the protection 
of the train against attack which, in the absence of such pro- 
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tection, would be certain, and even with it, is quite likely to 
be made, for the purpose of robbery or murder. No well- 
informed person, no resident of the country, would think 
for a moment of leaving any station- on the railway to pro- 
ceed ito the country without arms or an armed guard, nor 
would the owner of a mine, or a hacienda or a factory, think 
of sending money, precious metals, valuable products, from 
the city to the country, or from the country to the city, 
without accompanying it, not only with an armed, but with 
a carefully selected guard. . The owners of the beautiful 
haciendas to be seen within even three or four miles of the 
capital, do not dare to’ live on them, unless protected by 
soldiery from the attacks of armed freebooters. These pre- 
cautions are necessary and are maintained, yet even with 
and in spite of them, outrages on the rights of property are 
common on the very line of the railway, and under the 
shadow of the city. In the country, and away from the line of 
railway, the insecurity is far greater. Instances of startling 
significance are related to the traveller, on authority which 
cannot be questioned. Mere highway robbery is so common . 
that the papers take little note of it. An instance was 
related by the Minister of the United: States resident in the 
city of Mexico, so comprehensive in its scope as to serve 
as an illustration of the wide extent of these dangers. 

The Consul General of Belgium, resident in the United 
States, made during the year 1878, by the order of his gov- 
ernment, a tour of observation in the interior of Mexico. 
He was furnished with a military guard for this journey, but 
while passing through one of the Mexican States most 
favored in the matter of wealth, intelligence and population, 
his party was assailed by a band of highwaymen, masked 
and armed. The guard under whose escort he was travel- 
ling ran away without firing a shot. The consul and his 
entire party were robbed of everything of value, and sent 
on to the next station, where they learned that the attacking 
party were part of the road guard, who had deserted the 
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government service, and were making up for the negligence 
of the government in paying their wages, by appropriating 
the arms and horses, and robbing any travellers who might 
pass by. Nor are the instances infrequent where persons of 
standing and influence have been scized, and carried into the 
recesses of the mountains, or concealed in secret places 
within the precincts of the city of Mexico, and held for 
ransom. A government whose tenure is so frail, which is 
constantly on the lookout for revolutionary plots or out- 
breaks, and which, following the precedent of almost every 
government since 1821, is sure to be overthrown by revolu- 
tion at some day not far distant, cannot afford that protec- 
tion to the rights of men and of property, which is essential 
to the security of the citizen or the visitor. 

Nor can such a government, however it may desire the 
advancement of the people by the introduction of enter- 
prises based on foreign capital, furnish any sufficient guar- 
anties for the protection of those enterprises, or the pay- 
ment of any subsidies it might undertake to promise. The 
experience of the English capitalists who built the Mexican 
line of railway illustrates this. That the introduction of 
such enterprises would be of the highest value to the country 
cannot admit of doubt—probably the construction of a rail- 
way from the United States to Mexico city, and thence to the 
Pacific, would be productive of incalculable advantage to the 
State. But the capitalist must be bold indeed, who, in the 
face of the constant revolutionary movements of the country 
for nearly sixty years, in view of the volcanic rumblings 
which are heard to-day and always just below the surface of 
the body politic, in the light of the results of similar 
attempts in the past, should venture to place large sums of 
money in jeopardy within the jurisdiction of the Republie. 

Involved in this idea of a stable government is the further 
idea of a government of broad and comprehensive view in 
relation to this very subject of communication between 
Mexico and our own, not to speak of any other country. 
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But a government which is constantly on the watch for revo- 
lution, can hardly devote itself to the cultivation of such 
views or relations ; and it will preseribe such restrictions for 
those foreigners who would undertake an enterprise of this 
kind, as practically to amount to a prohibition for prudent 
men. It was the opinion of the most intelligent Americans 
in Mexico the last winter, that no charter could be procured 
from the Mexican Congress for a railroad to be built by 
foreign capital, unless all persons connected with the enter- 
prise, and the capital involved, should be declared Mexican 
in everything relating to the enterprise, and unless they 
should abandon all right to maintain any claim as foreigners, 
‘even when alleging a denial of justice,” A waiver of the 
privilege recognized in most civilized countries, and in every 
system of international law, that the foreigner may invite 
the intervention of his own government when alleging a 
denial of justice, would hardly be insisted on as against 
those seeking to make an investment which would be a boon 
to the country, by any government or system of administra- 
tion whose tenure of office was secure, and which took a 
broad view of its relations to other governments and even 
its own people. 

It would be easy to give further illustrations of the many 
evils under which the Mexican Republic labors, for want of 
a stable government, and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
fall of the empire of Maximilian is regretted by many persons 
who have a large stake in that community, and who feel that 
even an imperial government, securely planted and wisely 
administered, would be more promotive of the good and 
growth of the Mexican people, than the nominally free insti- 
tutions which there flourish ‘ with vernal lives, that blossom 
but to die.” It is true also, that many have looked forward 
to what may be termed an American Protectorate; yet that 
citizen of the United States would grievously wrong the 
true interest of his own country who should lend his influ- 
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ence to such a plan, however advantageous the arrangement 
might prove to the neighboring republic. 

In the United States great interest has recently been 
taken in important circles of business, in the question how 
commercial relations between our own country and Mexico 
can be extended and strengthened. Only in January last, a 
large company of merchants, and persons in one way or 
another connected with trade and commerce, resident chiefly 
in Chicago and its vicinity, visited Mexico. What conclu- 
sions impressed themselves on the minds of those visitors, or 
whether the conclusions to which the party arrived were 
unanimous, is unknown; but the writer saw great difh- 
culties in the way of the material enlargement of these 
relations and the devclopment of a successful traffic between 
the citizens of that Republic and this. 

Great modifications of an almost prohibitory tariff must be 
made, great improvement in the systems of police and pro- 
tection for life and property, great change in the theories 
of the government with reference to the encouragement 
of enterprises to facilitate communieation between the 
two countries, great ameliorations of the fiscal system, so 
that the obligations of the government shall be promptly 
met—in short, Mexico must possess an enlightened and stable 
government before the visions of great and prosperous com- 
mercial transactions with that country can be realized, and 
this notwithstanding her vast resources, as yet comparatively 
unknown to the outside world or to her own citizens. 

One hundred years before the pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth rock, Cortes landed on the shores of Mexico. 
Whatever degree of civilization may be accorded to the 
Aztec races, they were clearly, by the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of evidence, in advance of the native popula- 
tion of New England. Mexico is a country which rivals in 
every respect of physical advantage any and every country 
of the world. As has in substance before been stated, 
there is scarce a product of any zone which is not or may 
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not be raised there, while the climate is of that absolute per- 

fection which while it does not enervate man, allows nature 

to bring forth all her produéts without the restrictions of 

frost or extreme heat. Whether the Aztec race was too 

great in quality to perish, as did the red man of the North, 

and so proved an obstruction to civilization which would 

otherwise have been developed there, is immaterial to the 

conclusion, that after all delays and obstructions to progress, ’ 
Mexico may now proceed, in the light of the example, and 

with the co-operation of other nations, who, younger in 

original civilization, have yet outstripped her in all that con- 

stitntes the essentials of national! life and national happiness, 

if there can but be given her, as the foundation and corner 

stone of her future prosperity, a sownd and stable system of 
government, honestly administered, for the benefit not of 

the higher class, nor of the the lower class, but of her entire 

people. 

That such a government is attainable by this people 
seems probable. How far the statesmanship of the 
country may be able to bring it into power and make it 
permanent, is the question of the Mexican future. The 
consideratians which bear upon the solution of this question, 
must be reserved for presentation in another communication. 


For the Council. 
JOHN D. WASHBURN. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


On looking over the list of accessions that makes a part of 
this report, it is found that the gifts consist of six hundred 
and seventeen books, tive thousand five hundred and _ sev- 
enty-six pamphlets, one hundred and one files of news- 
papers, fifty-six prints, six maps, and three photographs; 
and that there have been received on exchange account one 
hundred and fifty-two books, two hundred and five pam- 
phlets, twenty-two newspaper volumes, and sixteen coins. 
The literary aggregate is seven hundred books, eight hun- 
dred and sixteen pamphlets, forty-four bound volumes of 
newspapers, and one hundred and twenty-three files that are 
unbound. The number of different entries is one hundred 
and seventy-six. Though it is not practicable to refer spe- 
cially to all of these, or to point out their particular merits, 
beyond the statement of the record, it is yet desirable to 
mention some of the more notable, and such as for any rea- 
son it is proper to mention with particular emphasis. 

For example, fifty-seven books and four hundred and 
eighty-cight pamphlets, chiefly public documents, are from 
our Vice-President, Hon. George F. Hoar; and occasion is 
taken to say that he has been at much pains to serve the 
interests of the society at Washington, Eight books, nine 
hundred and seventy-six pamphlets, and two maps, are the 
gift of Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D., of Worcester, and 
relate mainly to his own religious denomination, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church—a kind of specialty in collection 
that we always covet. Doctor James H. Salisbury, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, from whom the society received, some years 
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since, elaborate and valuable drawings of remarkable native 
inscriptions found in that State, has sent to the library the 
magnificent volumes of the Geological Survey of Ohio, 
recently issued, the largely illustrated quarto volume of the 
History of Cuyahoga County, with three bound volumes 
and forty pamphlets of other publications, among them a 
few pages from an unpublished work by himself on the cure 
of consumption. Hon. Isaac Smucker still continues his 
labers among the antiquities of Ohio, of which we receive 
the benefit through the newspaper contributions forwarded 
by him. Richard A. Brock, Esq., of Richmond, Va., ren- 
ders the same important service in giving our society the 
benefit of his industrious collections and compilations of 
Virginia history. J. Whitney Phoenix, Esq, of New York, 
has presented a remarkable specimen of luxurious genealogy 
in three superb privately-printed quarto volumes upon the 
Whitney family of Connecticut. Mrs. F. W. Paine, and the 
Rev. George 8. Paine, of Worcester, have transferred from 
the library of the late Frederick Win. Paine, so long a dis- 
tinguished officer of the society, two hundred and _ ninety- 
two volumes of choice books—histories, cyclopeedias, and 
dictionaries, sets of reviews, voyages and travels, historical 
collections, and other forms of literature and_ science 
deemed to be most appropriate and important for our uses, 
and such as would represent the expressed desire of our late’ 
associate for the ultimate destination of a portion of his 
private collections. This substantial testimonial, we are 
informed, may receive additions hereafter, under the good 
will of the present possessors. Mrs. Judge Chapin has 
deposited a photograph of her lamented husband, the man- 
-uscript of the statistical report he had intended to com- 
plete on behalf of the Council of this society, together with 
three hundred and twenty-seven pamphlets, two maps, and 
various minor matters for the library. From A. P. Marble, 
A.M., Superintendent of Schools in Worcester, have come 
three books and one hundred and sixty-two pamphlets, and 
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from Mr. Charles W. Burbank, of Worcester, one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-five campaign speeches and docu- 
ments, for the use of political orators. A gift, heretofore 
received, should be credited to John T. Clarke, Esq., of 
Boston. It consists of two fac-similes of maps of Boston 
harbor in 1774 and 1776, and a view of the old elm on 
Boston Common, taken on a veneer from the tree itself. 
Miss Luey Chase, of Worcester, who, with her sister, Miss 
Sarah Chase, at the close of the late war, went South .on a 
benevolent errand to the freedmen and women, brought 
back for our benefit, as conservators of history, the Con- 
federate President’s own copy of the Acts of the Second 
Confederate Congress, and specimens of the various blanks 
used by him in public business, which had been captured 
from the Presidential desk at Richmond—with other. his- 
torical materials. We are reminded by the gift from Hon. 
Hamilton B. Staples of a copy of Szedlo’s ** Le Grand 
Sarcophage du Musée Civique de Bologne,’ with the 
author’s interpretation of thirty-two hieroglyphic legends, 
that we have not hitherto done justice to the merits ‘of a pre- 

vious gift from the same source. Mr. Staples, on returning 
from abroad last year, brought for our library one of Nan- 
teuil’s engravings of the portrait of Pomponne de Bellievre, 
painted by Le Brun—a notable instance of skill in each art. 
We had failed to state, because he did not mention it him- 
self, that it is a rare print from the graver of Nanteuil, 
and has commanded high prices in the market for its 
intrinsi¢ excellence as well as its rarity. We observe in our 
present list a gift from Miss Sarah L. Staples, a sister of Mr. 
Staples, of her letters to the Woonsocket Patriot, on the 
literary and other resources of Antiquarian Hall. 

Copies of six before unpublished Spanish documents, 
printed at the Chiswick Press for Henry Stevens, Esq., of 
London, and dedicated by him to various friends, have been 
purchased for the Col. Davis Alcove; also a copy of 
Latrobe’s Rambles in Mexico. We have an order out fora 
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considerable expenditure from the Col. Davis fund for 
works relating to Spanish America, but have not as yet 
received the return. 

An excellent colored map of the Mexican Empire has 
been presented to the library by Mr. George A. Partridge, 
a native of Worcester, who has been a resident or traveller 
in the tropical regions of the country for many years. We 
have just now a good deal of occasion for this map, and for 
the new map of Yucatan, and hope and expect to have much 
more in the future. If we mistake not, the attention of 
all archeeologists of every nation is destined to be concen- 
trated with peculiar interest upon that wonderful and mys- 
terions region. We have become the fortunate custodians 
of a tine specimen of the “red hand” so marked a feature of 
aboriginal monuments, procured by. Mr. Salisbury, Jr., from 
Dr. Le Plongeon. 

It is proper, perhaps, to include in the list of accessions 
the portrait of the Librarian, recently presented to the 
society. The writer appreciates with sensibility the kind 
and complimentary purpose which dictated this presentation, 
and does not pretend indifference to the honor—for the 
honor may be no less, whether deserved or not. If it 
should ever happen that the photographs which are sup- 
posed to exist, though unseen, on every window that. is 
looked out of, and on every wall of a room that is looked at 
steadily, shall by some process be brought to light, it may 
be that this ‘“ counterfeit presentment” will prove to be 
unnecessary, for its subject has looked long enough upon 
these walls to fix an image of some kind upon them. 
As it is held to be a worthy object of ambition to be buried 
in Westminster Abbey, because of the distinguished associa- 
tions attached to the place; in a similar sense, if in a hum- 
bler degree, it is hoped that the honor of a place in the 
portrait gallery of the American Antiquarian Society may 
always be regarded as a distinction to be coveted. 

Additions and improvements to the arrangements and fix- 
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tures of our edifice are important accessions which should 
not be passed over without suitable notice. We were able, 
last winter, with the balance left of President Salisbury’s 
building fund, to introduce apparatus for warming the 
entire structure by steam. We have now, from the same 
provident source, fitted up a room with shelves specially 
adapted to our. large collection. of bound files of news- 
papers. But for another of Mr. Salisbury’s timely provi- 
dences (our binding fund), this collection, already overflow- 
ing its latest accommodations, could not, if preserved at all, 
have been preserved in a form convenient for consultation, 
—yet it constitutes one of the most indispensable portions of 
the Jibrary, and is perhaps unique in the character and 
extent of its materials. The effort has been to prepare : 
room well warmed and lighted, where these cumbrous vol- 


-umes may be kept together and be handled as easily as is 


practicable. 

Sutticient protection to our literary treasnres from loss 
or abuse has long been a serious subject of considera- 
tion; and now that they have become so numerous and 
attractive as greatly to increase the number and variety of 
daily visitors at the rooms, it is a question of immediate 
necessity. A method of secluding the alcoves from the 
general public has been devised and executed under the 
direction of Mr. Salisbury, Jr., and at his charge, which 
promises to be effective without being inconvenient, or in 
any way objectionable. It will relieve the custodians from 
much anxiety, and contribute largely to the ease and 
economy of management. 

The liberal agency of Mr. Salisbury, Jr., is perceptible in 
various improvements about the rooms besides those which 
are connected with his interest in Central American arche- 
ology. Some of these are ornamental, and some have 
principally the function of utility. Among the latter are a 
bookease of antique pattern, for the safe keeping of such 
works as we have lately received from the Brinley sale, and 
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an ingenious stand for the exhibition of archzeological 
views. 

An examination of those little volumes by the Mathers, 
so much sought for, and so richly embellished by the high- 
est skill of the binder, exhibits a certain want of propor- 
tion between the outward show and the intrinsic merit 
of the contents. But Increase and Cotton were the promi- 
nent representatives of learning and scholarly influences in 
this country ; one at the head of the college as well as the 
diplomatic agent of New England, the other noted for his 
knowledge of books and for his unhappy connection with 
the witchcraft delnsions. That these prolific writers were 
more learned than wise is now the general verdict of those 
who really read their productions; yet there are no Ameri- 
can publications for whose possession the competition is 
£0 great. 

Our Treasurer, Mr. Paine, has prepared a printed list of 
all our purchases at the Brinley sale, and intends to add to 
it a special catalogue of the numerous JJZathers which our 
library contains. We trust the views of the college presi- 
dent and politician in regard to the future state of America 
were not the result of prescience or sagacity, for Increase 
Mather says in his Discourse on the Uncertainty of the 
Times of Men, A. D. 1697: “I know there is a blessed 
day to the visible church not far off, but it is the judgment 
of very learned men that in the Glorions Times promised to 
the Church on Earth, America will be /Ze//.” If this was 
to be literally trne it would be simply appalling; bunt per- 
haps it merely had figurative reference to one of those 
political convulsions to which the best of nations are 
exposed—a triumph, for example, of an opposite party, a 
point upon which the Doctor was particularly sensitive. 

Antiquity is just now in fashion, and both associated and 
individual collectors of memorials of the past are multiply- 
ing everywhere. As archeology has become one of .the 
most popular of the sciences, the term archeological or 
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its equivalent is often added to the name and style of 
societies organized for very different purposes. The word 
Antiquary is losing its curiosity-shop associations, and is 
gaining the prestige of signifying a scientific student of the 
origin and primitive history of the human race. When will 
the word Antiquarian, used as a noun, be abolished. It 
has the sanction of Gibbon, the historian, but scholars 
should be more exact in their use of terms. When the late 
Mr. Crabb Robinson and a lady were once riding in the 
saine carriage, the lady chanced to say, ‘Oh, Mr. Robinson, 
you are an antiquarian.” ‘“ Madam,” he replied, gravely, 
“Tam anoun and not an adjective. An antiquary, if you 
please.” 

The science of archeology in this conntry is sure of a 
brilliant destiny; and those who would connect their own 
names with it must hasten to join the throng of explorers 
who, sitting at home, travel by the agency of others amid 
the melancholy remains of forgotten races, and labor to 
interpret their meaning. The past projects itself upon the 
present like the trail of a departing comet, whose light and 
essence can only be determined by an application to them of 
the universal principles by which physical and moral influ- 
ences are controlled. Hardly less preparation is required 
for the elucidation of historical truths than for the proof of 
a newly discovered mechanical law. The maggots of great 
ideas are often laid in the human mind many generations 
before they become living realities, warmed into productive 
activity by favorable circumstances and the progress of 
knowledge. A great many small items of information need 
to be gained, and a great many facilities for investigation 
furnished before vague impressions can be converted into 
undoubted facts. A stout volume on the auriferous 
gravels of California has recently been issned by Prof. 
J. D. Whitney, in which, having reference to the famous 
“ Calaveras skull,’ the author declares that there is 
unequivocal proof of the existence of man in that region 
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contemporancously with the mastodon and other extinct 
species. He also would extend his existence beyond the 
glacial era, and holds that the type of man was not essen- 
tially different from that of the present natives of that 
district. 

It is admitted that if these points are established, it is an 
important step in the progress of archeeological science not 
only here but in all other regions of the world. 

Under the influences of this institution a new literary 
organization has been formed in Worcester which is highly 
creditable to the place, and of great local utility. As the 
name selected is sometimes supposed to be only a variation 
of the title of our own body, thereby leading to a misdirec- 
tion and mistransmission of documents intended for one or 
the other, we may be permitted to regret that the origin- 
ators did not revive the extinct but ancient and honorable 
association known as the Worcester Historical Society— 
a title than which none could be more reputable or 
appropriate. 

The American Antiquarian Society occasionally receives 
the incorrect and limiting designation of the Worcester 
Antiquarian Society, from persons who are ignorant of its 
origin and purpose. To the better informed it is of course 
known to have been founded in 1812 by prominent gentle- 
men from all parts of the country, as a national institution, 
when it began to be felt that a necessity existed for organ- 
ized action in relation to the preservation and elucidation 
of American history past and present. 

As the importance of protecting records from an invading 
enemy was realized, (so soon to be illustrated by the capture 
of Washington), as the power of granting charters by the 
General Government was questioned, and especially as a 
patriotic citizen of the inland town of Worcester, qualified 
by means, ability and inclination, was willing to assume the 
labor and responsibilty of conducting the preliminary steps 
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of organization and progress, the seat of operations was 
established in Massachusetts, and an Act of Incorporation 
was obtained from the State. 

The first action of the society was among the forest-cov- 
ered regions and almost untrodden paths of the valley of 
the Mississippi, resulting in the publication of the first vol- 
ume of Transactions, a remarkable work under the circum- 
stances, produced almost entirely at the expense of President 
Thomas. The pecuniary assessments npon members scat- 
tered over the various States were found to be so difficult to 
collect, that Mr. Thomas soon adopted the compulsory 
alternative of rendering the society self-supporting to the 
extent of securing its continued existence and gradual 
development. A building for the deposit of collections was 
erected by him, and certain funds were left in his will for 
moderate expenditures for the objects of the association. 
For a long time Mr. Thomas kept the library in his own 
honse, and performed all the labors of care and correspoud- 
ence connected with it himself, and at his private cost ; 
thns setting an example of official privilege which, in his 
own manner, has been so scrupulously maintained by his 
latest successor. 

The second volume of the society’s Transactions was as 
broadly national as the first. The substantial portion con- 
sisted of Mr. Gallatin’s laborious synopsis of the Indian 
tribes, and vocabularies of their numerous dialects. 

The duty of providing a library of documentary materials 
for general and daily consultation was the object of humbler 
expectations than now attend the encouragement of success- 
ful effort. The building erected by Mr. Thomas, though 
large and commodious, was, for security, to .be neither 
warmed nor lighted, save in one wing, where an office was 
constructed fora librarian, and also a temporary place for 
deposits, shut off from the main edifice by an iron door. 
In 1831, at the time of Mr. Thomas’ death, the legacies 
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received from his estate were a Librarian’s Fund of $12,000, 
the income of which was then supposed to be a suflicient 
compensation for the time and duties to be required of him ; 
a fund of $5,000 for the prosecution of researches, and inci- 
dental expenses; and an undefined residuary fund, which at 
the final settlement of the estate, and from other sources, 
amounted in 1849 to about $4,100. In 1839, the library 
consisted of about twelve thousand volumes, of which a 
catalogue had been published for general information, con- 
taining 552 octavo pages, closely printed. In 1851, the 
cash gifts of Mr. Thomas, in addition to the land and 
building, were estimated by Governor Davis at about 
$24,000, not all realized at once. The library had then 
increased to about nineteen thousand volumes; yet the 
Council, in a report of that period, say, “It cannot be 
hoped that it will ever be able to bear favorable comparison 
in the amount of literature and science with the depositaries 
of tlie works of the learned in the -cities or at the univer- 
sities, or sustained by the patronage of the Federal and 
State governments.” 

But the building erected by Mr. Thomas was already 
found to be insufticiently adapted to the needs of the 
society. Its position was objectionable on account of the 
dampness of the soil, and the restrictions in its use imposed 
by the donor for safety’s sake were inconvenient. A reso- 
Intion was accordingly formed to obtain a release of all 
possible claims from the heirs of Mr. Thomas, to dispose of 
the building, and to erect another in a more favorable place, 
and on a more favorable plan. The incumbrances were 
removed at the cost of about $1,000; the estate was sold 
for about $9,000; a new lot was presented by Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury, valued at $3,000—accompanied by a- gift of 
$5,000 in aid of a construction fund. The present edifice, 
according to its original design, was completed in the spring 
of 1853. Other requirements soon made themselves felt. 
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The society could not spread information beyond its walls 
without the means of publication. It was resolved to raise 
a fund of not less than $6,000, for the purpose. All but 
$2,500 were subscribed, when the check of contribution 
was relieved by the chéque of the society’s new benefac- 
tor and President. It was seen’ by the same observant 
officer that a binding fund was equally essential to the pre- 
servation of the collections, and $5,000 were quietly passed 
by him to the credit of such a foundation. 

It is well known from what source the society became 
possessed of the land and structure that complete its pres- _ 
ent establishment. How complete it is in its accommo- 
dations, in all its conveniences and appointments, in its pro- 
visions for the comfort and service of the public in their 
studies and researches, and in the security of its collections, 
those who are present to-day may witness. It grew to be 
t it is in the manner that has been described. Whether 


ss and completeness, must depend upon the 
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contributions from the whole country, and the advantages 
proceeding from them have been limited to no particular 
section. It is entitled to whatever consideration is due to 
the fact that it is the oldest and most cosmopolitan arche- 
ological institution on the American continent. 


Respectfully submitted. 


S. F. HAVEN, 
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PDonors and Donations. 


Hon. Grorce F. Hoar, Worcester.—His Address before the Social 
Union at Amherst College, on the Place of the College Graduate in 
American Life; fifty-seven books; and four hundred and sixty-eight 
pamphlets, chiefly important Congressional publications. 

Dantet G. Brinton, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa.—His account of the 
Brinton Family. 

Admiral Grorce H. Prespie, Longwood.—His Account of the Action 
between the Chesapeake and Shannon. 

SaMUEL A. GREEN, M.D., Boston.—The Early Records of Groton, 
Mass., 1662-1678, edited by Dr. Green; the Boston Municipal Regis- 
ter for 1879; seventy-three pamphlets; and the Carnival Transcript. 


Hon. Cuarrtes C. Jonus, Jr., Augusta, Ga.—His Address before the 
Confederate Survivors’ Association in Augusta, Ga., Memorial Day, 
April 26, 1879. 

THomas C. Amory, Esq., Boston.—His Centennial Memoir of Major 
John Sullivan; his Memoir of. John Wingate Thornton; his report as 
Chairman of the Overseers of the Poor of Boston; and his Poem on 
Columbus. 

REUBEN A. GuILD, Esq., Providence, R. I.—His account of the Univer- 
sity Grammar School and Brown University; and twenty-two Rhode 
Island pamphlets. 

NATHANIEL PAINE, Esq., Worcester.—The Paine Family Records, No. 
3, containing a continuation of his Genealogical Notes on the Paines 
of Worcester, Mass.; two books; one hundred and seventy-two pam- 
phlets; three files of newspapers; and one photograph. 

Prof. James H. Sarispury, Cleveland, O.—His paper on Consumption 
and its Treatment; the Geological Atlas of the State of Ohio, 1879; 
the History of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, large 4to, illustrated; three 
bound volumes; and thirty-nine pamphlets relating to Ohio. 

Prof. Epwarp Hircacock, Amherst.—His paper on Hygiene at Am- 
herst College; and twenty pamphlets relating to the college. 

Prof. O. C. MarsH, New Haven, Conn.—His report as acting President 
of the National Academy of Sciences, 1879. 


‘ 
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Joserm Jones, M.D., New Orleans, La.—The Proceedings of the 
Louisiana Medical Association, containing his article on the Compara- 
tive Pathology of Yellow and Malarial Fevers; his Clinical Lectures 
on the Treatment of Yellow Fever; and the “ Climate and Health of 
Louisiana,” and the ‘‘ Foreign Commerce of New Orleans,” both from 
his pen. 

Ricuarp A. Brock, Esq., Richmond, Va.—Newspapers containing his- 
torical articles contributed by himself and others; Rittenhouse’s 
Virginia Almanack for 1778; and Slaughter’s History of Bristol 
Parish, Va. 

Rev. Wiiuram R. Huntinetron, D.D., Worcester.—Eight books; nine 
hundred and seventy-six pamphlets; and two maps; mostly relating 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Hon. Joun D. Batpwin, Worcester.—Fac-simile of an engraving from 
Capt. John Underhill’s ‘* Newes from America, 1638,” representing an 
Indian Fort destroyed by Captains Underhill and Mason; and fifty- 
seven selected pamphlets. ; 

James Lenox, Esq., New York.—A complete set of the Princeton Re- 
view from 1825 to 1878, in fifty-four volumes, finely bound. 

Prof. Cuartes O. Tompson, Worcester.—One book; two hundred and 
fifty-six miscellaneous pamphlets; and a collection of newspapers. 

Hon. Steeugn Satispury, Worcester.—One book; eighty pamphlets; 
and four files of newspapers, in continuation. 

Groree W. Cuips, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa.—The Printers’ Circular for 
June, 1879. 


Hon. Cuaries H. Beit, Exeter, N. H.—One pamphlet. 

Hon. Isaac SMuckrer, Newark, O.—Two books; six pamphlets, relating 
to Ohio; and various newspapers. 

Evuis Ames, Esq., Canton.—Foxborough’s Official Centennial Record. 

Jamus F. HunNNEWELL, Esq., Charlestown.—Wyman’s Genealogies and 
Estates of Charlestown, 1629-1818; and MeDonald’s ** Old Copp’s Hill 
and Burial Ground; with Historical Sketches.” 

Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal.—The New Constitution of the 
State of California; and Apponyi’s Libraries of California. 

Rospert CLarke, Esq., Cincinnati, O.—The Willard Memoir, 1879. 

Prof. Cuartes Rav, Washington, D. C.—The Dighton Rock Inscrip- 
tion, an Opinion of a Danish Archeologist. 

Atspert H. Hoyt, Esq., Cincinnati, O.—Two books; and eleven 
pamphlets. ; 

Srmpunn Savispury, Jr., Esq., Worcester.—Ancona’s Historia de 
Yucatan, Tomo Segundo; four files of Ceutral American newspapers ; 
and the Boston Directory for 1874. 
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Hon. Isaac Davis, Worcester.—Latrobe’s Rambles in Mexico; and six 
volumes of Spanish Memorials and Letters, 1520-55, first printed for 
Henry Stevens, London, in 1854. 

GrorGE CHANDLER, M.D., Worcester.—Emerson’s History of Douglas; 
and nine pamphlets. 

HeNrY WHEATLAND, M.D., Salem.—Osgood and Batchelder’s Historical 
Sketch of Salem, 1626-1879; twenty-one pamphiets; and the Peabody 
Press for 1877 and 1878, in continuation. 

Hon. E. B. Sropparp, Worcester.—The Forty-Second Annual Report 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

Col. Joun D. WasuBurn, Worcester.—A framed photograph of the 
Columbus Monument at Genoa. 


Hon. Hamintron B. STarLes, Worcester.—Szedlo’s “ Grand Sarcophage 
du Musée Civique de Bologne, Avec 32 Légendes Hieroglyphiques 
Interprétées et Expliquées.” 

Hon. Epwarp L. Davis, Worcester.—The so-called Washington Arms, 
handsomely framed; five books; fifty pamphlets; and two foreign 
postal cards. 

Tne AssistantT-LiprariaN.—Eighty-one pamphlets; and two War 
views. 

8. Wuirney Puanrx, Esq., New York.—His Whitney Family of Con- 
necticut, and its affiliations: 1649-1778, 3 volumes, 4tu, New York, 
1878, Bradstreet Press, superbly bound. 

Hon. Ciark JILLson, Worcester —His ‘‘ Life and Death of Ransom M. 
Gould;” anda U. 8. Centennial Exhibition Ticket. | 

Rey. SrerHEeN H. TynG, D.D., New York.—His ‘‘ Forty Years Experi- 
ence in Sunday Schools.” 

Prof. Hersperr B. ApAms, Baltimore, Md.—His paper on Towns: their 
Place in History. — ; 

Noau Cresssy, M.D., Amherst.—His Natural History of Bezoar Stones, 
Calculi, and other Animal Concretions. ; 

Henry Puiuies, Jr., Esq., Philadelphia, Pa.—His Brief Account of 
the Earthquake at Aix la Chapelle (Aachen), August 26, 1878. 

Mr. Cyrus Frev_tron, Marlborough.—His Record of Remarkable Events 
in Marlborough and vicinity, Number One. 

Hon. Witu1am H. Wextts, Chicago, Ill.—His article on the Origin and 
Meaning of the name Chicago; and the Chicago School Report for 
1878. 

Mr. Arperr S. Gatscurer, Washington, D, C.—His paper on Adjectives 
of Color in Indian Languages, 

Rey. S. Hopkins Perry, Taunton.—His Ministry of Taunton, two vol- 

umes, 8vo.; and his History of the Church of North Middleborough, 
Mass. 
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Rey. Jacoz Srroyrer, Salem.—His ‘‘ Sketches of my Life in the Soutb.. 
Part 1.” iS 

Royat C. Tart, Esq., Providence, R. I.—His Introduction of the 
Woolen Manufacture into the United States. : 

Grorce E. CHamBers, Esq., Registrar, Philadelphia, Pa.—His Phila- 
delphia Board of Health Report for the year 1876. 

Hon. MarsHatt P. Wi~per, Boston.—His Address at the Seventeenth 
Session of the American Pomological Society; and his Semi-Centen- 
nial Anniversary Address before the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 

Rev. CaLeB Davis BRADLEE, Boston.—His Brief Memoir of Dr. George 
H. Gay; and an engraved head of Bishop Aylmer. 

Rev. ALBert K. TEELE, Secretary, Milton.—His History of Milton 
Academy, 1798-1879. 

General Witi1am S. LincoLtn, Worcester.—His ‘‘ Life with the Thirty- 
Fourth Massachusetts Infantry in the War of the Rebellion.” 

Miss Sarauw L. StapLtes, Mendon.—Her two Letters to the Woonsocket 
Patriot, on the Literary and other Treasures of Antiquarian Hall, 
Worcester. 

Francis H. LINCOLN, Esq., Secretary, Boston.—Report No. 6 of the 
Class of 1867 of Harvard College. 

Mr. E. F. Hovey, Philadelphia, Pa.—Two heliotype views of U. S. 
Centennial Exposition Buildings. 

Hon. Witi1amM Rice, Springfield.—The Springfield Library Association 
Report for 1879. 

ALBERT P. MarBLE, Esq., Worcester.—Three books; and one hundred 
and sixty-two pamphlets. 

Mrs. CHARLES PICKERING, Boston.—‘‘ Chronological History of Plants, 
Man’s Record of his own Existence, illustrated through their Names, — 
Uses and Companionship.” By Charles Pickering, M.D. 

Mr. Lewis W. Hammonp, Worcester.—Nineteen pamphlets. 

Mr. Joun G. Smiru, Worcester.—Forty-one pamphlets; and. forty- 
seven portraits and views. f 

Mrs. Henry P. Sturais, Boston.—One book; twenty-one pamphlets; 
and various newspapers and circulars. 


Mr. Lucius P. Gopparp, Worcester.—Nine selected pamphlets. 

CaLeB B. Merca.r, Esq., Worcester.—Fifty-eight pamphlets; and files 
of the ‘‘ Christian Union;” and the ‘* Golden Rule.” 

CuarLtes Hrywoop, Esq., Gardner.—Herrick’s History of the town of 
Gardner, Mass. 

Mr. Epwarp E. ALLEN, Worcester.—The Narrative of Solomon 
Northup, twelve years a slave. 
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Rev. DanieEL MERRIMAN, Worcester.—Seventeen Manuscript Sermons 
by Rev. Samuel Wales, D.D.. Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Milford, Conn., and afterwards Professor of Divinity in Yale 
College. 

Mr. Cuartes L. Woopwarn, New York.—Thornton’s Index to Hutch- 
inson’s Massachusetts. 

Mr. Cartes A. Denny, Leicester.—Two heliotype views of the 
Denny Homestead, in Combs, Suffolk County, England. 

Messrs. MACULLAR, WILLIAMS AND Parker,~° Boston.—Bradstreet’s 
Pocket Atlas of the United States. 

Mr. E. G. Hower, Paxton.—Two valuable historical pamphlets. 

Prof. Epwarp D. Neitz, Minneapolis, Minn.—Transactions for 1879 
of the Department of History of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
Mr. FRANKLIN P. Rick, Worcester.—Addendum to the Inscriptions 
from the old Burial Grounds in Worcester, Mass., 1879; and Early 

Records of Worcester, Book 1. 

Mr. F. D. Srone, Philadelphia, Pa.—‘‘ The Philadelphia Press,” from 
June, 1863, to December, 1865. 

Messrs. JosepH S. WesBy & Son, Worcester. —Seven books; and 
two hundred and sixteen pamphlets. 

Mrs. Henry Cuapin, Worcester.—Jadge Chapin’s Manuscript History 

- of the Blackstone Valley; his photograph; three hundred and twenty- 
seven pamphlets and magazines; two maps; and various handbills 
and cards. 

Mr. CHarLes Late, Worcester.—Two hundred and forty-seven Cana- 
dian documents, chiefly relating to the Territory of Manitoba; two 
maps; and various newspapers. ; 

Mr. Cartes W. Bursank, Worcester.—Seventeen hundred and forty- 
five campaign speeches and documents. 

Mrs. S. F. Haven, Worcester.—The Unitarjan Review for 1877 and 
1878, in continuation; and five pamphlets. 

Messrs. Kinnicutr & Co., Worcester.—Forty books and pater 
pamphlets. 

Henry H. Epes, Esq., Charlestown.—The New York Bulletin from 
January to June, 1879; and various Boston and New York news- 
papers. 

Epmunp T. Eastman, M.D,, Boston.—History of Education in the 
town of Hampstead, N. H. 

Messrs. TYLER AND SEAGRAVE, Worcester.—Reed’s History of Rutland, 
Mass., 1836, reprinted by Tyler & Seagrave in 1879. 

Master G. Sruarr Dickinson, Worcester.—Specimens of Amateur 
newspapers and pamphiets, 
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Henry T. Drowne; Esq., New York.—A Memorial Sketch of Evert 
Augustus Duyckinck by Wm. Allen Butler; and a Memoir of the 
same by Samuel Osgood, D.D.; Reports of the New England Society 
in New York, from 1869 to 1878; aud three pamphlets. 

Mr. Frank H. Drury, Worcester.—The Antenna, No. 2, being a Record 
of the Sayings aud Doings of the Class of ’79, Worcester Free 
Institute. 

Mr. Epwin Emery, New Bedford. Two books; and_ fifty-nine 
pamphlets. 

Puiny Eartr, M.D., Northampton.—Verses on the Sudden Death of 
Six Young Women and One Boy, a broadside of 1782. 


Mrs. Frances M. Baker, Worcester.—One pamphlet. 
Rey. C. C. CARPENTER, South Peabody.—Four pamphlets. 


Rev. STEPHEN D. Peer, Clinton, Wis.—The American Antiquarian, 
Vol. I., No. 4. 


Tuomas M. Lams, Esq., Worcester.—Proceedings of the Grand Chap- 
ter, Order of the Eastern Star of Massachusetts, 1876-1879. 


Lucius M. Bo.trwoop, Esq., Hartford, Conn.—A Sketch of the Life 
and Character of Lucius Boltwood, of Amherst, Mass. 


Mr. Arraur L. STILSON, Secretary, Ottumwa, Iowa.— Journal of a Spe- 
cial Convention and of the 26th Annual Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Iowa. 

Mr. ELNATHAN F. DureEn, Secretary, Bangor, Me.—Proceedings of the 
General Conference of Maine, and Maine Missionary Society, 1879. 


Henry M. Smiru, Esq., Worcester.—The Farm, Vol. I., No. 2. 


Mrs. FREDERICK “W. PAINE, and Rev. GrorGEe S. Pang, Worcester.— 
Rees’ Encyclopedia, 83 volumes: Edinburgh Review, 59 volumes; 
Quarterly Review, 32 volumes; Massachusetts Agricultural Reports, 
8 volumes; Sismonde’s History of Italian Republics, 16 volumes; 
Hume’s History of England, 6 volumes; Calmet’s Dictionary, 4 vol- 
umes; North American Review, 53 volumés; Pinkerton’s Voyages, 
17 volumes; Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, 10 vol- 
‘umes; Orton’s Exposition, 4 volumes; Malte Brun’s Geography, 5 
volufmes; Miscellaneous books, 5 volumes; twenty pamphlets ; and 
one photograph. 

Mr. GrorcEr R. Spurr, Worcester.—Boerhaave’s Chemistry, 2 volumes, 
4to, London, 1753. 

Miss Lucy Cuasr, Worcester.—Public Acts of the Second Congress, 
First Session, of the Confederate States, 1864; various war blanks; 
one engraving; and Boston and Worcester newspapers of early date. 


Enocu H. Townr, Esq., City Clerk, Worcester.—Worcester City Docu- 
ments for 1879. 
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JOHN T. CLark, Esq., Boston.—Fac-similes of two maps of Boston 
Harbor, 1774 and 1776; and a view of the old Elm on Boston Common, 
printed on a veneer from the tree itself. 

Ture BensamMiIn F. THomas LeGacy Funp.—Four Local Histories, for 
the B. F. Thomas Alcove. 

Miss Mary Macrartanp, Worcester.—Gibbs’ Godly Children their 
Parents’ Joy, 16mo, Boston, 1727. 

J. Evarts Greene, Esq., Worcester.—A Japanese wood-cut of General 
Grant and his wife. 

Mr. H. T. Farrar, Worcester.—Catalogue of Manuscripts and Relics 
in Washington’s Headquarters, Newburgh, N. Y., with Historical 
Sketch. 

Mr. GrorGe A. PartripGr, Worcester.—A General Map of the Empire 
of Mexico, 1865. 


‘Tue AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL Sociery.—Their Bulletin, Nos. 1 and 2, 


for 1879. 
THE. OLtp CoLony Hisroricat Socrery.—Their Collections for 1878. 


Toe New Jersey Historrcat Socrery.—Their Proceedings, Vol. V., 
No. 4; and Los Restos de Colon en Santo Domingo, Por Emiliano 
Tejera. 

Tue AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND ScrENCES.—Their Proceedings, 
Vol. XIV. 

Tue SMITHSONIAN INstiruTION.—Documents relating to its origin and 
History. 

Tue Minnesota Historican Soctery.—Their Charter, By-Laws, Mem- 
bers, etc.; and the Forest Tree Planters’ Manual. s 

Tue Curcaco Hisrortcat Socrsry.—Proceedings at a Meeting held 
November 19, 1868; and fourteen books and eighty pamphlets relat- 
ing to the State of Illinois. 

Tue New ENGLAND Historic-GENEALOGICAL Sociery.—Their repro- 
duction in fac-simile, of the Genealogy of Stebbins, 1771, supposed to 
be the first American Genealogy; and their Register, as issued. 

Tue Historica, Sociery or PENNSYLVANIA.—Their Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, as issued. 

Musro Nactonat p& Mexico.—Their Annals, Vol I.; Now 6. 

Tue Essex Instrrute.—Their Bulletin, October, 1878, to June, 1879. 


Tue Society oF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Their Proceedings, Sec- 
ond Series, Vol. VII., No. 5; and List of the Society, June 12, 1879. 


Tae Wisconstn Naturat History Socrmery.—Their Proceedings for 
the year 1878-79. : 


Tue AMERICAN PutLosopntcaL Socrery.—Their Proceedings, No. 103. 
Tue CANADIAN Instrrure.—Their Journal, New Series, Vol. I., Part 1 
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Tue Minnesota ACADEMY OF NATURAL Scrences.—Their Bulletin for 
1877. 
Tue Satem Lyceum.—Historical Sketch of the Lyceum, 1830-1879. 


Tue ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES, OF PHiLADELPHIA,—Their Pro- 
ceedings, Part 1, 1879. 





La Socitrh DES ANTIQUAIRES DE FRANCE. 
XXXVIII. 

Tur Massacuusetts HrsrortcaL Socirery.—Their Proceedings 1791- 
1835. 


THe AMERICAN NuMISMATIC AND ARCHEOLOGICAL Soctuty.—Proceed- 
ings at their Twenty-First Annual Meeting. 


Tue Groreta Historica Socisry.—An Address before the Society, 


March 3, 1879, by Col. Charles H. Olmstead, on the First Volunteer 
Regiment of Georgia. 


Their Memoirs, Vol. 


Tue CosppEN CLus.—An account of their Annual Meeting, 1879; and 
Mallet’s Letter on Reciprocity. 

L’INstiruTIon ErHNoOGRAPHIQUE, Paris, France.—The Annual for 1878. 

Tue Kansas State Hisroricat Sociery.—Their First Biennial Report, 
1879. 

TuHeE Historical Socirmty oF DeLawarr —Their Papers, No. 1. 


Tue OLD ResipEnts’ HistortcaL Assocration, Lowell.—Their Contri- 
butions, Vol. 1., No. 4. 


Tur ONnErDA Historical Socrmry, at Utica.x—Three of their publica- 
tions in the year 1879. 

La Socitréh pes Erupes Hisrortques.—Their Jourval, as issued. 

HISTORISCHER VEREIN FUR OBERPFALZ UND REGENSBURG.—Their Pro- 
ceedings for 1878. 

Tue Worcester Society or ANTIQUITY.—Their publications, No. VI., 
being Early Records of the Town of Worcester, Book 1, 1722-1739. 
THE BuNKER HILL. MONUMENT ASSOCIATION.—Warren’s History of the 
Association; the Proceedings for 1878 and 1879; and Wheildon’s Bea- 

con Hill, 1635 and 1790. 


THe Worcester Districr MrepicaL Soctrry.—One book; and eleven 
_pampblets. 


Tue TRUSTEES OF THE PEABODY EDUCATION FuNp.—Their Proceed- 
ings, Vol. I. ; 


Tue MAssacnuserrs GRAND LopGE OF FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS. 
—Their Proceedings for April and June, 1879. 

THe MassacHusetts Mepicar Sociery.—Their Medical Communica- 
tions, Second Series, Vol. VIII., Part 5. 


Tue TRusTEES OF THe MAssacnusETts GENERAL HosprraLu.—Their 
Sixty-Fifth Annual Report. 


THe Worcester County MECHANICS ASSOCIATION.—Twenty-two files 
of newspapers. 

THe AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION.—Their Twenty-Sixth 
Annual Report. 

THe YouNG Men’s ASSOCIATION OF THE Crry OF BurraLo.—Their 
Forty-Third Annual Report. 

Tue American Baptist MIisstIoNARY UNion.—Their Magazine as 
issued. 

THe New York Stare Liprary.—Library Reports 58-61; Regent’s 
Reports 88-91; Cabinet Reports 27-30; and Report on Normal 
Schools; all of the State of New York. 

Tue PrRovipeNcE PuBiic Lisrary.—The First Annual Report. 


Tue Boston Pusric Liprary.—The Twenty-Seventh Annual Report; 
Whitney’s Catalogue of the Ticknor Collection; and the Bulletin, as 
issued. 


THe Free Pupsric Lisprary, Worcester.—The Nineteenth Annual 
Report; fifty-four files of newspapers; and eleven pamphlets. 


Tue Lisprary ComMpaNy OF PHILADELPHIA.—Their Bulletin of July, 
1879. 


Tur Cuicaco Pusiic Liprary.—The Seventh Annual Report. 


Tue Lenox Liprary.—The Jesuit Relations, etc., being No. 2 of Con- 
tributions to a Catalogue of Lenox Library. 


Toe Hartrrorp Lirprary Assocration.—The Forty-First Annual Re- 
port; and their Bulletin, as issued. 


Tue CONSISTORY oF THE DutcH CuurRcH, Austin Friars, London.— 
Catalogue of the Dutch Church Library, 1879. 


Tue Free Pusiic Liprary, New Bedford.—The City Documents for 
1878-9. 


Harvarpd CoLLtece Lisrary.—The Library Bulletin, No. 12. 
Yate CoLLeGE.—Obituary Record, No. 88; and Yale College in 1879. 


THE WorcESTER NATIONAL BAankK.—The New York Evening Post; and 
Commercial Bulletin of Boston. 


Tue Cuter OF ENGINEERS, U. S. A.—His report for 1878, in three vol- 
umes; Wheeler’s Geographical Surveys Vol. VI.; Professional Papers 
No. 15 and Appendix; and two pamphlets. 

Tue Unitep STaTes DepartTMENT OF AGRICULTURE.—A General Index 
of the Agricultural Reports, 1837-1876. 


Tur Untrep Srates DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR.—Sixty-two vol- 
umes of Public Documents. 


Tur MASSACHUSETTS STATE BoarpD OF HEALTH.—Their Tenth Annual 
Report. 
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THE BoarD OF OVERSEERS OF THE Poor OF Boston.—Their Fifteenth 
Annual Report. 


THE Boarp oF Directors FOR PuBLIC INSTITUTIONS, Boston.—Their 
Twenty-Second Annual Report. 


Tue Epirors OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NumismMatics.—Their 
Journal, as issued. 


THe Epirors or THE New York Mepicat EcLectic AND CANCER 
JOURNAL.—Their Magazines, as issued. 


THE Eprror oF tae HoLyokE MANUFACTURER.—His paper, as issued. 
Tue Eprror or tak Iowa CuurcumMaNn.—His paper, as issued. rt 
Tue Proprietors OF THE MusicaL Review.—Their Review, as issued. 


THe PROPRIETOR OF THE SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER.—His paper, — 
as issued. 


Tue PROPRIETOR OF THE NatTIoN.—His paper, as issued. 
THe PROPRIETOR OF THE BARRE GAZETTE.—His paper, as issued. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE FiITrcHBURG SENTINEL.—Their paper, as 
issued. 


Tue PRoprreror or THE AYER PuBric Spmr.—His paper, as issued. | 
Tue Prorrterors or THe Worcester Dairy anp Weexty Spy. Y.— 
‘Their papers, as issued. a. 


_-—- Tue Proprierors or THE Worcester Datty AND WEEKLY Gazerre. rT! Be - 
= Pheir papers, as issued. * 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


Tue Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society here- 
with submits his semi-annual report, made up to October 
20, 1879. 

Aside from the ordinary receipts and expenditures, the 
several funds show but little change since the last report. 
The income derived from the investments has slightly 
increased, as compared with that of the previous six months, 
and it is confidently expected that the improved business of 
the country will, in the near future, cause a still greater 
increase. 

Forty-nine members have responded to the call of the 
Treasurer for the payment of the annual assessment, 
thereby increasing the income of the Librarian’s and 
General Fund $245. 

Nothing has been charged to the Publishing Fund the 
past six mouths, but the expense of printing the number of 
our “ Proceedings,” just issued, will probably absorb nearly 
all the income for the six months. 

The expense of the new steam heating fixtures, amount- — 
ing to about $1,000, has been charged to the Salisbury 
Building Fund. A farther expense of about $350 for the 
much needed shelves in the new room appropriated for our 
bound newspapers, is also chargeable to that fund. 

The arrival of an invoice of books ordered for the Davis 
Alcove, the expense of which will be charged to the Isaac 
Davis Fund, will largely reduce its present surplus income. 
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The detailed statement of the receipts and expenditures, 
with that of the investments of the several funds, is as 


follows :— 


Statement of the Condition of the Seberal Funds. 





The Librarian’s and General Fund. 


1879. April 24. Balance of Fund..... . « « $31,496 28 
ee Oct. 20. Received interest on investments 

EO GSS. vs tel getee ne ee : 775 50 

oe cs aan ES for Annual Assessments 245 00 








$32,516 78 
Paid for salaries and incidental expenses. ... . 890 10 





1879. - Oct. 20. Present amount of the Fund. . . $31,626 68 


Invested as follows: 


Bau SLOCK. dave Bells ie eete dcei.ot cesar $ 9,100 00 
Railroad “Stoek se waist 'sdic is) ey ates ce te) elas 1s Oy SOUR 
Raliroa@ Bonds) vee au trelee’ sails holies s,s 12370000 


Mortgage Notes... .5 5s 25 6 es §©66,000700 
CASD Sais se co way we eve ay steele see! sar,» 426 68 


$31,626 68 





The Collection and Research Fund. 


1879. April 24. Balance of Fund. ..... . . $16,695 54 
ae Oct. 20. Received interest on investments 
to date, . ove c's s 358 99 


$17,054 53 
Paid part of Librarian’s salary, and forbooks. . . 523 22 





Present amount of the Fund. .... 


. 


Invested as follows : 


Bank Stock’. < Sisteestieey os he «2 GEO000F 
Rallraad) Stock tg alwiseeen we 4bia fe, + 21-0, 900008 
Railroad) Bonds +. «cp wae ies ie inne «0 14,000 00 
Caslt oars css cet'es Gee meten ORs Ls Tei iss 8: (ss 281 31 


$16,531 31 





$16,531 31 
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The Bookbinding Fund. i 
1879. April 24. Balance of Fund. ...... - $6,588 11 


* Oct. 20. Received interest on investments 
TOTORLG aay ow edry icine as 161 00 


$6,749 11 





Paid part of Assistant-Librarian’s salary $300 00 
@ Paid forsbinding,. . - s\- «+ « » » + + «10680, 406 30 





¢ Present amount of the Fund. ..... ; $6,342 81 


? Invested as follows : 


MPEP IOGK > gos gre a ed me a 0 ds « $2800 00 
BUIOACMISLOCK « ‘sj o1s, abe s * 0 os « «7» .1,000.00 
Rallronibe GONGAS s) «isc cfs so 2 6s 6 «10: 2,000 00 - 
EM tis cea [ste lies ae eee) vp lee n, ate (2 ro 42 81 


oe $6,342 81 
The Publishing Fund. ° 


pril 24. Balance of Fund. .... ~ « . $8,210 61 
20. Received interest on investments 
ys to date. . «how's . oe ©6244 00 


— % @ i _ 62 ‘ 
nt amount-of the Fund. . . 
aA oF ra fo ee 





pov aick cheno WEG8,151,61: 
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Invested in— ‘ z 


Railroad Bonds, « « «te + 91s) stone ost > a neOZO NOU 





Bank Stock .v.ats tous © sme Ramer, urns oe 500 00 . 
Gash Sea garth aiie hed ek ne ts oo ee OR aS 
$1,182 72 
g 
; The Isaac Davis Fund. 4 ; ° = 
= ¥ 4 
1879. April 24. Balance of Fund... ... + «$1,659 82 


se Ook 20. Received interest on investments 
RO LOSYE Os shay se ae 25 00 


. 





$1,684 82 
Paid for BookS:-7 2 & =< -.6 «= * Bee's bee re 15 79 
Present amount of the Fund ..-. J . $1,669 03 i 


Z a : Invested as follows : 
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The Benjamin F. Thomas Local History Fund. 
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APPENDIX. 





NOTE BY THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION. 


Tue Publishing Committee are glad of the opportunity to print 
another paper from the pen of Professor Valentini. His previous con- 
tributions have been favorably received by some of the most competent 
judges. He is always ingenious and suggestive, taking care to sustain 
his views by adequate collateral information, and leaving an impression 
of earnestness and thoroughness, even though the reader should not be 
able always to see the way through his bold inferences to the important 
conclusions deduced from them. 

It seems apparent that new phases of opinion respecting the position 
in the world’s history held by the races occupying the central portions 
of the American Continent may be looked for in the near future. Or 
rather, perhaps, it may be claimed that vestiges of ancient and inde- 
pendent culture, of revolutions, conquests, and changing dynasties, 
extending back to a remote period of time, which have hitherto simply 
excited and bewildered travellers and explorers, bid fair to be subjected 
to tests and comparisons derived from wider and closer observation, 
for which the means are accumulating, and from which definite results 
are anticipated. 

It is remarkable how one tidal wave of investigation after another 
has, at different eras, invaded and receded from these regions, carrying 
from them more or less of the fragments of their architectural, monu- 
mental, and pictorial records—the sources of doubtful and unsatis- 
factory interpretation. The Spanish chroniclers; the scientists of the 
period of Humboldt and his contemporaries; the French government and 
the learned societies of France, uniting their effurts to render effective 
the honest but undisciplined enthusiasm of Brasseur de Bourbourg; all 
have experienced a subsidence of interest arising mainly from a want of 
success in yielding a sufficiently plausible solution of a mysterious sub- 
ject. The death of Brasseur, the fall of Maximilian, and the political 
distractions of the French government and people, are not alone the 
causes of suspended action on the part of the learned bodies of France. 
They deemed it prudent to discredit the judgment and correctness of 
their own agent. One at least of Brasseur’s Commission publicly 
disavowed responsibility for his opinions; and his attempt to interpret 
the Codex Troano by means of the alphabet of Bishop Landa was 
pronounced by themselves to be a failure. 

How signally the explorations of Del Rio, of Dupaix, of Galindo, and 
of De Waldeck, failed to make a permanent impression on the public 
mind! How soon the illustrated narrative of Stephens became in a 
measure disregarded, and even his reliableness questioned! How com- 
pletely the nine ponderous folios of Lord Kingsborough’s extensive 
collection fell dead from the press, until the great work to which he had 
devoted his life and his entire fortune sold in the market for less than a 
single useless production of Increase or Cotton Mather! We have seen 
the elaborate and learned essays of Gallatin upon Mexican civilization 
slumbering with the long sleep of the Ethnological Society; the Geo- 
graphical Society cautious about travelling out of the routes of 
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regular expeditions; even the sardonic ‘‘ Nation,” assumed arbiter in 
literature, politics, and science, and always ready for caustic criti- 
cism, hesitating to venture far beneath the surface of these important 
inquiries. The ill-fated Berendt has perished in the midst of his unfin- 
ished labors; and, lastly, one of the most purely philosophical investi- 
gators of Indian habits and history reasons ina direction opposed to 
the antiquity and extent of aboriginal civilization. 

If there is to be a renewal of interest in Mexican archeology, and a 
revived consciousness of something more to be gained from the relics 
of culture among the early races of this continent (a meaning in its 
mystical remains that has not been developed), our Society may claim 
its share in the re-kindling or fostering of the newly excited impulse. 
In saying this we do not overlook the preparation which recent studies 
of the general condition of prehistoric races has created for such 
investigations; but, in this particular field, it has had the fortune to 
draw special attention to certain regions and opportunities of research. 
This has been due to the earnest and liberal exertions of one of its 
members, who, some years since, passed a winter in Yucatan, and has 
kept up a correspondence with friends and acquaintances there.* 
He embodied his observations and experiences in a report on behalf 
of the Council rendered in 1876. He has since endeavored to promote 
the operations of Dr. and Mrs. Le Plongeon in the actual field, 
and has assisted in preparing the papers of Professor Valentini for our 
publications, providing illustrations in all cases when practicable. The 
Report of the Council in the present number of ‘‘ Proceedings” is largely 
devoted to an account, by the writer¢ of a visit to the city of Mexico, 
and his observations upon the country and its history. More than 
twelve years ago, in January, 1868, a generous member of the So- 
cietyt had the forethought to establish a department of the library 
composed of books relating to Spanish America, beginning with the gift 
of Lord Kingsborough’s mammoth publication, and others, for the 
specialty of antiquities, and accompanied by a pecuniary foundation for 
future growth. The importance of a provision for this particular pur- 
pose becomes daily more conspicuous as attention is directed to that 
portion of the continent. 

It is gratifying to perceive that such movements, with the greater 
activity in publishing its ‘*‘ Anales” on the part of the Museo Nagional 
de México, and the issue of such publications as that of Prof. Rau by 
the Smithsonian Institution,§ and the private work of Mr. Short,§ are 
not without their influence. 

The scheme, which, although not fully matured, we have reason to 
believe a real one, of sending an expedition to some of the original 
Mexican provinces for a thorough exploration, at the cost of a wealthy 
citizen of New York, the results to be printed in the North American 
Review, may be regarded as one of the fruits of the ‘‘ Renaissance.” 


S. F. Haven, 
For the Committee. 





*S, Salisbury, Jr,, Esq. + Col, John D. Washburn. tThe Hon, Isaac Dayis, 
§ “ The Palenque Tablet, in the U. 8. National Museum. By Charles Rau, 1879. 


The North Americans of Andgnity, their origin, migrations, and type of civilization 
considered. By John T. Short. } 
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THE KATUNES OF MAYA HISTORY. 


By Punuirr J. J. Varentiyt, Pu.D. 


[Translated from the German, by Stephen Salisbury, Jr.] 


Intropucrory REMARKS. 


In the ensuing discussion an attempt is made to explain 
the so-called “ Katunes of Maya history.” 

The Manuscript which bears this name is written in the 
Maya language, and its discovery is of comparatively recent 
date. At its first publication in 1841 it could not fail to 
attract the attention of all those who were engaged in the 
study of ancient American history, because it unveiled a 
portion of the history of Yucatan, which had been till 
then entirely unknown and seriously missed. At that date 
only a scanty number of data, loosely described, and re- 
ferring to an epoch removed from the Spanish conquest of 
the Peninsula by only a few decades, had appeared as the sole 
representatives of a long past, in which the builders of the 
ruined cities undoubtedly must have lived an eventful life, 
not to be counted by a few generations, but by a long and 
hardly calculable number of centuries. This vacnum of 
time the manuscript promised to fill out. Though it did 
not offer a history conceived in the common acceptation of the 
word, the brief epitome of events which it presented, began 
by telling us of the arrival of foreigners from distant lands, 
who, step by step succeeded in conquering the Maya soil and 
who were brought into significant connection with the name 
as well as the fall of cities now lying in ruins over the whole 
country. 

As to the authenticity of the events reported, they have been 
received by many students with a confidence and faith rarely 
manifested when discoveries of such importance are brought 
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to light. As to the form in which they were presented, 
the author seemed to exhibit neither the skill of a professional 
nor the clumsiness of an occasional forger. If on the one hand 
the gaps he left betrayed a defective memory, this cireum- 
stance should be held rather as an indication of his credibility. 
The material from which his information was derived, we 
might add, was extensive, and much of it was probably lost 
when he gave the account at a later period of his life. 

The events communicated being in themselves of the 
highest interest, rose in importance from the fact that 
they were arranged in successive epochs. A chance was 
thereby given to caleulate the long space of time that inter- 
vened between the arrival of the ancient and of the modern 
conquerors. This difficult task was attempted by the for- 
tunate discoverer himself, Sefior Juan Pio Perez, of Yucatan, 
accompanied by a learned discussion on ancient Maya chro- 
nology. His caleulation furnishes the sum of 1392 years, 
the first initial date to be assigned to the year 144 A. D., and 
the last to 1536 A. D. 

When, some years ago we undertook to examine the argu. 
ment of Sejior Perez we were not at all astonished by the great 
antiquity of the date he had drawn from the Maya Mannu- 
script. For, nearly at the same time, we had reached simi- 
lar results in an attempt made to utilize certain records 
which Ixtlilxochitl (1590), and Veytia (1760), (Kingsborough 
Collection, Vols. 8 and 9), have left regarding the earliest 
chronology of the Nahuatl tribes. By adopting a more 
rational method of computation than these Mexican writers 
had followed, we were unable to withstand the conclusion, 


that the Nahuatl people who were immediate territorial 


neighbors of the Mayas, considered the year 258 A. D. the 
earliest date of their arrival on and occupancy of the Mexi- 
ean soil. Thus we had reached in this line of investigation 
very nearly the same results with the Nahuatl as Senor Perez 
with the Maya chronology, and the suspicion began to dawn 
upon us that these two neighboring people might, possibly, 
have stood in a still closer than a mere territorial connection. 

These results, however, were only of a very problematical 
nature. They were derived from written reports, which, 
after all, could not be regarded as unquestionable authority. 
But they received a strong confirmation from a discovery 
we made later on the so-called Mexican Calendar Stone. In 
our discussion of this monument we believe that we have 
given ample proof of the fact, that its principal zone con- 
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tains a sculptured record, showing a series of numerical 
symbols, from the computation of which the year 231 
A. D. resulted as that which the Nahuatls had accepted as 
the first date of their national era. 

Records presented in stone and compiled by the nation 
whose history they convey, must always be considered the 
most authentic evidence of historical truth. Now, were we 
also so fortunate as to possess some Maya monument, similar 
to the Mexican Calendar Stone, and were we also able to 
decipher it, we should thereby have the means for determin- 
ing whether Maya chronology extended back to an epoch 
different from that of the Nahuatl, or to one identical with 
it. That such a monument once existed we have no doubt. 
That it may still exist, we have no reasonable grounds for 
denying the possibility. It remains, however, still to be dis- 
covered and to be interpreted. But since the fortunate 
discovery has not yet been made, we must rest satisfied for 
the present with conclusions derived from extant written 
records. The only manuscript of this character thus far 
brought to light, is that said to have been found at Mani,* 
which was translated by Senor’ Perez from the Maya lan- 
guage, and accompanied by a very valuable chronological , 
interpretation. 

Since the close revision weandertook of the latter, brought 
ont very striking coincidences of early Maya dates with 
those of the Nahuatl, and especially with that indicated on 
the Calendar Stone, we thought it worth while to reprint 
the manuscript, to discuss its contents again, and to arrange 
them under new points of view. Regarded by itself, the 
mauuscript, indeed, might seem of only doubtful value in 
settling an important chronological question. But the com- 
parison of its earliest date with that of the Nahuatl monu- 
ment will enhance the value of each of them, because they 
may be considered as corroborative of each other. 





* Historia de Yucatan. By Eligio Ancona, Mérida, 1879, Vol. I., page 
95, note 1. 


il 
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Tue Maya Manuscript. 


Maya. 

Lar u tzojan Katun lukci ti cab 
ti yotoch Nonoual cante anilo Tutul 
Xiu ti chikin Zuiua; u luumil u 
talelob Tulapan chiconahthan. 


§ 1. Cante bin ti Katun lic u 
ximbalob ca uliob uaye yetel Holon 
Chantepeuh yetel u cuchulob: ca 
hokiob ti petene uaxac Ahau bin 
yan cuchi, uac Ahau, can Ahau 
cabil Ahau, cankal haab catac 
hunppel haab; tumen hun piztun 
oxlahun Ahau cuchie ca uliob uay 
ti petene cankal haab catac hunp- 
pel haab tu pakteil yetel cu xim- 
balob lukci tu luumilob ca talob 
uay ti petene Chacnouitan lae, us 
anoil lae 81. 

§ 2. Vaxac Ahau, uac Ahau, 
cabil Ajau kuchci Chacnouitan Ah- 
mekat Tutul Xiu hunppel haab 
minan ti hokal haab cuchi yanob 
Chacnouitan lae: lai u habil lae. 

99 anos. 

§ 8. Laitun uchci u chicpahal 
tzucubte Ziyan-caan lae Bakhalal, 
can Ahau, cabil Ahau, oxlahun 
Ahau oxkal haab cu tepalob Ziyan- 
caan ca emob uay lae: lai u haabil 
_ cu tepalob Bakhalal chuulte laitun 
chicpahci Chichen Itza lae. 

60 afios. 


§ 4. Buluc Ahau, bolon Ahau, 
uuc Ahau, ho Ahau, ox Ahau, hun 
Ahau uac kal haab cu tepalob Chi- 
chen Itza ca paxi Chichen Itza, ca 
binob cahtal Champutun ti yanhi u 
yotochob ah Ytzoab kuyen uincob 
lae. 120 anos. 


Translation. 

This is the series of ‘“‘ Katunes ” 
that elapsed from the time of their 
departure from the land and house 
of Nonoual, in which were the four 
Tutul Xiu, lying to the west of 
Zuina, going out of the country of 
Tulapan. 

§ 1. Four epochs were spent in 
travelling, before they arrived here 
with Holonchantepeuh and his fol- 
lowers. When they began their 
journey toward this island, it was 
the 8th Ahau, and the 6th, 4th and 
2d were spent in travelling; because 
in the year of the 13th Ahau they 
arrived at this island, making to- 
gether eighty-one years they were 
travelling, between their departure 
from their country and their arrival 
at this island of Chacnouitan. 

Years 81. 

§ 2. The 8th Ahau, the 6th 
Afiau; in the 2d Ahau arrived 
Ajmekat Tutul Xiu, and ninety- 
nine years they remained in Chac- 
nouitan. Years 99. 


§ 3. In this time also took place 
the discovery of the province of 
Ziyan-caan or Bacalar, the 4th Ahau 
and 2d Ahau, or sixty years, they 
had ruled in Ziyan-caan when they 
came here. During these years of 
their government of the province. 
of Bacalar occurred the discovery 
of Chichen-Itza. Years 60. 

§ 4. The 11th Ahau, the 9th, 7th, 
5th, 3d and Ist Ahau, or 120 years, 
they ruled in Chichen-Itza, when it 
was destroyed, and they emigrated 
to Champoton, where the Itzaes, 
holy men, had houses. Years 120. 
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§ 5. Vac Ahau, chucue u luumil 
Chanputun, can Ahau, cabil Ahau, 
oxlahun Ahau, bulue Ahau, bolon 
Ahau, uuc Ahau, ho Ahau, ox 
Ahau, hun Ahau, lahca Ahau, la- 
hun Ajau, uaxac Ahau, paxci Chan- 
puton, oxlahun kaal haab cu tepa- 
lob Chanputun tumenel Ytza uincob 
ca talob u tzaclé u yotochob tu 
caten, laix tun u katunil binciob 
ah Ytzaob yalan che yalan aban 


" yalan ak ti numyaob lae; lai u habil” 


cuchinbal lae. 260. 

§ 6. Vac Ahau, can Ahau, ca-kal 
haabeatalob u heosob yotoch tu ca- 
ten ca tu zatahob Chakanputun: 
lay u habil lae. 40 

§ 7. Laiu katunil cabil Ahau, u 
heoci cab Ahcuitok Tutul Xiu 
Vxmal. Cabil Ahau, oxlahun Ahau, 
bulue Ahau, bolon Ahau, uuc Ahau, 
ho Ahau, ox Ahau, hun Ahau, 
lahea Ahau, lahun Ahan, lahun kal 
haab cu tepalob yetel u_ halach 
uinicil Chichen Itza yetel Mayalpan : 
lay u habil lae. 200 

§ 8. Lai u katunil buluc Ahau, 
bolon Ahan, uac Ahau, uaxac Ahau, 
paxci u halach uinicil Chichen Itza 
tumenel u kebanthan Hunac-eel, ca 
uch ti Chacxib chac Chichen Itza tu 
kebanthan Hunac-eel u halach uini- 
cil Mayalpan ichpac. Cankal haab 
eatac lahun piz haab, tu lahun tun 
uaxac Ahau cuchie; lai u_ haabil 
paxci tumenel Ahzinteyutchan ye- 
tel Tzunte-cum, yetel Taxcal, yetel 
Pantemit, Xuchu-cuet, yetel Ytz- 
cuat, yetel Kakaltecat lay u kaba 
uinicilob: lae muctulob ahmayal 
panob lae. 90. 

§ 9. Laili u katunil uaxac Ahau, 
lai ca. binob u pa ah Vimil Ahau 
tumenel u uahal-uahob yetel ah 
Ytzmal Viil Ahau; lae oxlahun uuo 
u katunilob ca paxob tumen Hunac- 
eel: tumenel u oabal u naatob; uac 


§ 5. The 6th Ahau they took 
possession of the territory of Cham- 
poton; the 4th Ahau, 2d, 13th, 
llth, 9th, 7th, 5th, 3d, Ist, 12th, 
10th and 8th, Champoton was de- 
stroyed or abandoned. Two hun- 
dred and sixty years the Itzaes 
reigned in Champoton, when they 
returned in search of their homes, 
and they lived for several katunes 
under the uninhabited mountains. 

Years 260. 


§ 6. The 6th Ahau, 4th Ahau, 
after 40 years, they returned to 
their homes once more and Cham- 
poton was lost to them. Years 40. 

§7. Inthis Katun of the 2d Ahau, 
Ajcuitok Tutul Xiu established 
himself in Uxmal; the 2d Ahan, the 
13th, 11th, 9th, 7th, 5th, 3d, Ist, the 
12th and 10th Ahau, equal to 200 
years, they governed in Uxmal, 
with the governors of Chichen-Itza 
and of Mayapan. Years 200. 


§ 8. These are the Katunes 11th, 
9th and 6th Ahau (sic). In the 8th 
Ahau the governor of Chichen-Itza 
was deposed, because he murmured 
disrespectfully against Hunac-eel. 
This happened to Chacxibchac of 
Chichen-Itza, governor of the for- 
tress of Mayapan. Ninety years 
had elapsed, but the 10th year of 
the 8th Ahau was the year in which 
he was overthrown by Ajzinte-yut- 
chan, with Tzuntecum, Taxcal, 
Pantemit, Xuch-ueuet, Ytzcuat and 
Kakaltecat; these are the names of 
the seven Mayalpanes. Years 90. 

§ 9. In the same Katun of the 
8th Ahau they attacked Chief Ulmil, 
in consequence of his quarrel with 
Ulil, Chief of Yzamal; thirteen divi- 
sions of troops he had when he was 
routed by Hunac-eel; in the 6th 


Ahau ca ooci: hunkal haab catac 
can lahun pizi: lai u habil cu 
xinbal. 34, 

§ 10. Vac Ahau, can Ahan, cabil 
Ahau, oxlahun Ahau, buluc Ahau, 
chucuc u luumil ich pé Mayalpan, 
tumenel u pach tulum, tumenel 
multepal ich cah Mayalpan, tumenel 
Ytza uinicob yetel ah Vimil Ahau 
lae; can kaal haab catac oxppel 
haab: yocol buluc Ahau cuchie 
paxci Mayalpan tumenel ahuitzil 
oul, tan cah Mayalpan. 83. 


§ 11. Vaxac Ahau lay paxci 
Mayalpan lai u katunil uac Ahau, 
can Ahau, cabil Abau, lai haab cu 
ximbal ca yax mani espanoles u 
yaxilci caa luumi Yucatan tzucubte 
lae, oxkal haab padaxac ich pa 
cuchie. 60. 


§ 12. Oxlahun Ahau, buluc Ahau, 
uchci mayacimil ich pa yetel noh- 
kakil: oxlahun Ahau cimci Ahpula: 
uacppel haab u binel ma sococ u 
xocol oxlahun Ahau cuchie, ti 
yanil u xocoel haab ti lakin cuchie, 
canil kan cumlahi pop, tu holhun 
Zip catac oxppeli, bolon Ymix u 
kinil lai cimi Ahpula; laitun ano cu 
ximbal cuchi lae ca oheltabac lay u 
xoc numeroil afios lae 1536 anos 
cuchie, oxkal haab paaxac ich pa 
cuchi lae. 

§ 18. Laili ma oocoe u xocol 
buluc Ahau lae lai ulci espanoles 
kul uincob ti lakin u talob ca uliob 
uay tac luumil lae; bolon Ahau 
hoppci cristianoil uchci caputzihil : 
laili ichil u katunil lae ulci yax 
obispo Toroba u kaba, heix ano cu 
ximbal uchie. 16544. 


6 


Ahau the war was over, after 34 
years. Years 34. 


§ 10. In the 6th Ahau, 4th, 2d, 
13th and 11th Ahau, the fortified 
territory of Mayapan was invaded 
by the men of Itza, under their 
Chief Ulmil, because they had walls, 
and governed in common the peo- 
ple of Mayalpan; eighty-three 
years elapsed after this event, and 
at the beginning of the 11th Ahau 
Mayalpan was destroyed by stran- 
gers of the Uitzes, Highlanders, as 
was also Tancaj of Mayalpan. 

Years 83. 

§ 11. In the 8th Ahau, Mayalpan 
was destroyed; the epochs of the 
6th, 4th and 2d. Ahau elapsed, and 
at this period the Spaniards for the 
first time arrived, and gave the 
name of Yucatan to this province, 
sixty years after the destruction of 
the fortress. Years 60. 

§ 12. The 13th and 11th Ahau, 
pestilence and small pox were in the 
castles. In the 13th Ahau, Chief 
Ajpula died; six years were want- 
ing to the completion of the 18th 
Ahau; this year was counted to- 


ward the east of the wheel, and be- ~ 


gan on the 4th ‘‘Kan.” Ajpula died 
on the 18th day of the month Zip, 
in the 9th Ymix; and that it may 
be known in numbers, it was the 
year 1536, sixty years after the 
destruction of the fortress. 

§ 18. Before the termination of 
the lith Ahau, the Spaniards ar- 
rived, holy men from the east 
came with them when they reached 
the land. The 9th Ahau was the 
commencement of baptism and 
Christianity ; and in this year was 
the arrival of Toroba (Toral), the 
first bishop. 1544 A. D. 
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Notre.—This Manuscript has also an introduction and close, which 
Senor Perez has not published, because the dates specified occurred in 
the Spanish epoch, and consequently were of no interest to the Maya 
student. 


Hisrory oF THE Manuscript. 


In the interest of authenticity it is much to be regretted 
that neither the name of the author, his residence, nor the 
date when the Manuscript was written, are known to us, 
and we are also ignorant of other matters of moment; 
whether the Manuscript is an original or a copy, or how 
often copied, or by what family or person it may have been 
preserved before it came into the hands of Don Juan Pio 
Perez. That Yucatecan gentleman had retired from Mérida, 
the capital, to the District of Reto, to devote himself to 
his favorite studies, the ancient language and the history 
of his nation. The unusual interest that he showed in this 
direction, united to his influential position as first ofticer of 
the district, enabled him to obtain many small manuscript 
documents known to have been written by the natives in 
their vernacular language, the Maya, soon after the time of 
the conquest, which, for the most part, contained historical 
reminiscences of the time of the supremacy of their ancestors. 
Among these manuscripts there was a so-called Chilam 
Balam Calendar, which, in the form of an appendix, con- 
tained, besides, the outlines of the primitive history of Yucatan. 
It was, indeed, but a brief epitome of historical events, 
accompanied by the corresponding dates. But its value con- 
sisted in the cireumstance that these dates were catalogued 
according to successive epochs; and it required only slight 
inspection to disclose the fact that they extended back to 
a period not very distant from our Christian Era. 

This was a discovery to the learned world as welcome: as 
any that could be made. It was unique in its kind. All 
attempts, thus far, had vainly sought to learn something 
about the history of the builders of those palaces and temples 
with whose ruins the peninsula was covered at the date of 
the arrival of the Spaniards, and which pointed to a long 
past and to the unceasing activity of a numberless population, 
which, while it was skilled in the most important branches 


of art and industry, and familiar with a luxury such as only 
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ancient Asia and India had displayed, was yet governed by 
a despotic and hierarchical power. The native, when asked 
whose work the ruins were, would answer nothing but 
that they owed their origin to men who, in ancient times, 
had immigrated from far distant countries. 

The Manuscript disclosed at once the history of these 
strange immigrants, showed the progressive march of the 
conquest, and the contemporaneous foundation of the largest 
cities then in ruins, and furnished in the Maya language 
the chronology of each event and its corresponding epoch. 
By means of his extensive antiquarian knowledge Sefor 
Perez made an exact translation of this Manuscript into 
Spanish, and afterwards undertook a critical interpretation 
of its contents, and accompanied the whole with an intro- 
ductory explanation of the system of ancient Maya chro- 
nology. 

In the midst of these labors he was surprised by the ar- 
rival of the celebrated American traveller and archeologist, 
John Lloyd Stephens, and was induced to entrust to him a 


copy of the MSS. and interpretations to be embodied in his — 


work on Yucatan, in order to bring them more fully before 
the world. His wishes were scrupulously complied with, 
and the Spanish translation has been rendered into literal 
English by Mr. Stephens in “Incidents of Travelin Yucatan,” 
vol. I., Appendix, pages 434-459, and vol. II., Appendix, 
pages 465-469. 

Mr. Albert Gallatin, who, of all American students, has 
made himself most thoroughly acquainted with what remains 
of the historical elements of the Nahuatl and Maya people, 
has brought together the results of his investigations in a 
lecture published in the “Transactions of the American 
Ethnological Society,” New York, 1858, vol. I., pages 104- 
114. The information therein contained attests an entire 


familiarity with the method pursued by Senor Perez in his — 


commentary, without, indeed, undertaking any severe criti- 
cisin of it. In our opinion Mr. John L. Stephens and Mr. 
Gallatin are the only Americans who have recognized Senor 
Perez’s merits in an unequivocal manner, and have brought 
them to the knowledge of the world. 

This is all we could learn about the Manuscript, nor have 
we been able to form a supposition, much less to discover in 
the text itself any clue to the source from which the unknown 
Maya author could have drawn his data. At the end of the, 
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Manuscript Senor Perez gives his opinion that the whole 
was written from memory, because it must have been done 
long after the the conquest, and after Bishop Landa had 
publicly destroyed much of the historical picture-writing of 
the Mayas by an auto-da-fé, and because the whole nar- 
ration is so concise and condensed that it appears more like 
an index than a circumstantial description of events. 

These opinions of Sefior Perez might cast a well grounded 
suspicion on the authenticity of the manuscript. We shall 
try to remove such doubts, at once, by presenting the follow- 
ing considerations. We do not believe that Bishop Landa 
succeeded in burning the entire treasures of Maya litera- 
ture at the notorious auto-da-fé in the town of Mani 
in 1561. The authorities* to which we have access describe 
the number of the destroyed objects so precisely that we 
have every reason to confide in their correctness. We read 
of 5,000 idols of different size and form, 13 large altar 
stones, 22 smaller stones, 197 vessels of every form and 
size, and lastly of 27 rolls (sic) on deerskin covered with 
signs and hieroglyphics, given to destruction at that time 
and place. We may believe that the terrorism exercised 
by Bishop Landa had a powerful influence on the minds 
and on the newly converted consciences of the natives, 
and the Bishop no doubt used every possible means to get 
into his hands as much as he could of what he considered 
to be “ cabalistic signs and invocations to the devil.” But 
we can never believe that these 27 rolls represented the 
entire Maya literature, collected for hundreds of years 
with the greatest care and held sacred by the natives. 
Such a wholesale destruction would’ have been an impossi- 
bility. We could refer to a similar occurrence that took 
place in Mexico; and though Bishop Zumarraga has the 
bad reputation of having destroyed all the picture treasures 
of the Nahuatls by an auto-da-fé, there were notwithstanding 
so many of them in existence soon after his time in the 
possession of native families that Ixtlilxochitl, Tezozomoc, 
and others, were able to build up their detailed accounts of the 

rimitive history of their country from these original sources. 
Possibly numbers of them may have been preserved among 
the Maya tribes, for only under such favorable conditions 
could Cogolludo, Villagutierre and Lizana have obtained 


*Historia de Yucatan, Eligio Ancona, Mérida, 1879, Vol. II., page 78. 
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the valuable information and material which form the chief 
interest of their labors and researches, and which enabled 
also Pio Perez in the year 1835, to discover material from 
which to interpret so complete a description of the system 
of Maya chronology. Nay, even, we have a suspicion that 
Bishop Landa may have laid aside the most important part 
of these records, or what was the most intelligible to him, 
for we cannot comprehend how he would have been able 
without these pictures before his eyes to present in his work 
the symbols for the days so correctly, and also those for the 
months, or how otherwise he could have written his work 
in Spain, so far removed from all sources of information 
and from consultation with the natives. 

No reason, therefore, exists why the Maya author 
should not have remained in possession of some paint- 
ing, which exhibited the annals of his forefathers. If, 
however, he was compelled to write his “Series of 
Katunes ” from memory, there is no reason for not relying 
on the accuracy of his retentive faculties alone. The 
noble Indians, and he belonged undoubtedly to this 
class, were very particular in training their sons to learn by 
heart songs expressing the glorious deeds of their ancestors. 
It is a fact attested by the Spanish chroniclers, that these 
songs were recited publicly in the temples and on solemn 
religious occasions They were the only kind of positive 
knowledge with which we know the brains of the Indian 
pupils were burdened. In either case, therefore, the 
accuracy of the written Maya report needs not be doubted, 
at least not on the grounds alleged. Had it been composed 
in the Spanish language instead of Maya, we should have 
viewed this circumstance with a more critical eye. But as 
the native under Spanish rule expressed it in his native lan- 
guage, this kind of loyalty appears to us to give a certain 
warranty of dealing with a man who described the tradi- 
tions of his oppressed race, and who wished to perpetuate its 
memory by handing down to posterity the principal events 
of the past history of his nation. 

At this place, we should not like to omit pointing out 
an interesting suggestion which the clear headed and 
sagacious author, Sefior Eligio Ancona* made in his before 


*Historia de Yucatan, Eligio Ancona, Mérida, 1879, Vol. I., page 
156. ‘Landa in Relagion de las cosas de Yucatan, § viii., also speaks of the 
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mentioned work, that Bishop Landa and the author of the 
Manuscript agree so often in their mention of historic dates, 
in the manner as well the matter, as to lead to the idea that 
both drew their information from the same source. What- 
ever be its origin, we agree with the views of Senor Perez, 
that, in spite of the deficiency and breaks occurring in the 
Manuscript, it deserves critical attention as the only docu- 
ment thus far discovered that gives information of the early 
history of Yucatan. 


Ex.ements or Maya Cnronoroey. 


It is impossible to understand the Manuscript before 
obtaining a knowledge of the division of time prevalent in 
Yucatan before the Spanish Conquest. Senor Perez has 
the incontestable merit of having been the first to lay 
before the world not only the chief points of the system 
but also all the technical details. Before his time but little 
was known of Maya chronology. From the great historic 
works of Torquemada, Herrera and Cogolludo, we learn 
only that the Mayas, in conformity with the Mexicans, 
held that the solar year was composed of 360 days, and 
when these were passed they added 5 days more as a correc- 
tion. We are told that both nations divided their years 
into 18 months, and their months into twenty days each. 
As to the longer periods of time, however, we hear of 
certain differences. While the Mexicans had an epoch of 
52 years which they divided into 4 smaller periods, the so 
ealled Tlapilli, each of 13 years, the Mayas counted a great 
epoch of 260 years, the so called Ahaw Hatun, subdivided 
into 13 smaller periods each of 20 years, with the simple 
name Afau. This period of 20 years was according to 
Cogolludo* subdivided again into what he calls dustra of 


tranqtillity and good harmony which reigned among the chiefs of those 
cities, and we notice that concerning the epochs referred to, his report 
is in accordance, in many details, with that of the anonymous author 
of the ‘Maya Epochs.’” bea 

*Diego Lopez de Cogolludo, Historia de Yuacathan. Madrid, 1683, 
Lib. IV., Cap. 5. “The count they kept in their books was by 20 to 
20 years, and also by lustros of 4 to 4 years. When five of these lustros 
had passed, or twenty years elapsed, they called this time HKatun, and 
set one hewn stone (piedra labrada) upon another, well cemented by 
lime andsand. This can be noticed in their temples and ecclesiastical 
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5 years each, but he does not give the native name of this 
division. ; 

The discovery of the Manuscript, no doubt, induced 
Senor Perez to make a systematic and detailed sketch of 
the early native chronolgy of his country. We shall men- 
tion only the most interesting and important of his details 
and refer the reader for the rest to Stephens’ work already 
mentioned. The names of the 20 days in the month are as 
follows :— 


1 Kan. 6 Muluc. 11 Gix. 316 Cavac. 
2 Chicchan. 7 Oc. 12 Men. 417 Ahau. 
3 Quimij. 8 Chuen. 13 Quib. 518 Ymix. 
4 Manik. 9 Eb. 14 Caban. BR a's 2 

5 Lamat. 10 Been. 215 Edznab. 720 Akbal. 


buildings, and especially on some ancient walls of our convent in 
Mérida, upon which the cells have been built.” 

The expression Katun, mentioned in this passage, and to which we 
have assigned a place in our title, requires a few words of explanation. 
As far as we know, it occurs only three times in our Central American 
authors; in Cogolludo, Landa, and in our manuscript, The first gives 
Katun the meaning of a period of twenty years. The second (§ XLI.), 
uses the following phraseology: ‘‘ Contando XIII. veyntes con una de 
las XX. letras de los meses que Jlaman Ahau, sin orden, sino retrue- 
candolos como pareceran en las siguiente raya redonda, llaman les a estos 
en su lengua Katunes.” This phraseology is somewhat obscure, never- 
theless it will be admitted that his intention was to state that each of 
the images of the thirteen Ahaues, depicted on the surface of the wheel, 
represented twenty years, this being a period which they also called 
Katunes. We arrive at this definite conclusion by the consideration 
that if Landa says that the period of twenty years was called Ahau, and 
another one, that of 260 years, Katun, he would have stated the latter 
fact in expressive words; the occasion for doing so being too urgent to 
let it pass. The third author uses the word Katun in his introductory 
lines, without giving it any numerical value. But it will be noticed 
that in the text which follows, the expression Aatun is used inter- 
changeably with that of Ahau for a period of 20 years. This concord- 
ance of the three authors allows us to conclude that whenever the word 
Katunis employed, the short period of 20 years was meant. In this 
connection a question arises: How is it that no author has made men- 
tion of the long period of 260 years, with which we become acquainted 
in Senor Perez’s chronological essay. It is probable he found it men- 
tioned in some Maya manuscripts in which this long period appeared 
under the name of Ahau Katun, Though this fact of itself may be con- 
sidered of no importance, still, as it would bring to light another of the 
many numerical combinations (13 20=260) in which those people in- 
dulged, with the fundamental figures of their calendar system, we 
must feel a great interest in the asserted fact, hoping it will turn 
out to be a correct statement. Our researches have been directed for a 
long time towards the discovery of the symbols which the Maya an- 
nalists or sculptors would have employed for their chronological periods. 
It was in connection with these studies that we discovered the 
Nahuatl symbols for the same, of which we gave account in our discussion 

on the Calendar Stone, Yet while this discovery only corroborates the 
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The 18 months were as follows :— 


1 Pop (16th of July.) 10 Yaax (12th of January). 
2 Uoo (5th of August). 11 Zac (lst of February). 
3 Zip (25th of August). 12 Quej (21st of February). 
4 Zodz (14th of September. 13 Mac (13th of March). 

5 Zeec (4th of October). 14 Kankin (2d of April). 

6 Xul (24th of October). 15 Moan (22d of April). 

7 Dze-yaxkin (13thof November). 16 Pax (12th of May). 

8 Mol (3d of December). 17 Kayab (1st of June). 

9 Dehen (23d of December). , 18 Cumku (2lst of June. 


As the table shows their year began with the first day of 
the month Pop, which corr esponded | to the 16th of July in our 
calendar, when, as Senor Perez observes, the sun was almost 
vertical over the Peninsula. The day itself was called 
Kin, Sun, the month U, Moon, and the 5 intercalary days 
were called nameless days, Yona Kaba-Kin, not-name-Sun. 
In the arrangement of their yearly calendar the Mayas 
proceeded as follows: Like the Mexicans they used a com- 
bination of the numbers 1 to 13, with the names of the 20 
days of the month. They called the first day of the month 
Pop (our 16 July) 1 Kan, the second 2 Chicchan, the third 
3 Quimij, and so on. The fourteenth day was called 1 
Caban,.the fifteenth 2 Edznab, and the.last or twentieth day 
7 Akbal. The first day of the second month followed in 
correct numerical sequence with the name 8 Kan, the second 
with the name 9 Chiechan. Thus repeating the 20 names of 
the days with the above combination of numbers from 1 to 
13 they reached the 360th day with the name 9 Akbal. 
Then followed the intercalary week of 5 days bearing the 
names 10 Kan, 11. ens 12 Cimij, 18 Manik, and 1 
Lamat. 


suspicion long entertained that a certain set of Maya symbols repre- 
sented the lustra of 5, and another the period of 20 years, we have 
not yet been able to recognize a Maya symbol for the period of 260 
years. 

The word Katun is a compound of Kat, to ask, to consult, and tun, 
stone; hence the stone, which when asked, gives account. Thus it was 
also understood by Cogolludo, who, when mentioning the word Katun 
(see above), was referring to the square stones incrusted into walls, 
upon which the convent was built. What traditions he followed in this 
is still better illustrated by the words in continuation of this passage: 
“Tn a place called Tixualahtun, which means a spot where one hewn 
stone is set upon another one, the Archives of the Indians are said to 
have existed, to which they resorted for all questions of historical 
interest (recurso de todos los acaecimientos), as we should do to 
Simancas, in Spain.” The stone columns fonnd on the spot named, 
can be seen picture in J. L. Stephens’ Incidents of travel in ee 


Vol. II., page 318. 
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The second year begins with 2 Muluc. In the same man- 
ner going on with the combination the first day of the third 
year was 3 Hix, then followed 4 Cavae, 9 Kan, 10 Mulue, 11 
Hix, 12 Cavae, 13 Kan, 1 Muluc, 2 Hix, and so on. At the 
end of the 5¥d year the above-mentioned combination was ex- 
hausted, for the 58d year began again with the day 1 
Kan. 
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It is to be observed here that this arrangement of a 
calendar of epochs agrees with that in use in the interior of 
Mexico. There, the numbers from 1 to 13 were combined 
with four names, Tecpatl, Calli, Tochtli and Acatl, which 
they had taken, like the Mayas, from the names for the 20 
days of the month; and both calendars represent the first 
days of their weeks of five days as occurring upon the Ist, 
6th, 11th and 16th days of the month. From this system 
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Senor Perez arrives at the division into great epochs of 52 
years used in Mexico as wellasin Yucatan. This statement 
appears hazardous in the highest degree when compared 
with the statements made by the before-mentioned authori- 
ties. They claim for Yucatan an epoch of 20 and 260 years 
respectively ; ; and Landa, who wrote with the. first impres- 
sions of the conquest still fresh in his mind, and whose 
information came directly from the natives themselves, 
agrees with them. Without doubt Sefor Perez must have 
been aware of this contradiction. After he had developed 
in § 7 the so-called epoch of the Mayas of 52 years he 
makes us acquainted with this national Maya epoch, though, 
as we shall presently learn, he disagrees with the Maya 
writers as to the time of its duration. His statement is: § 8. 
“The Yucatecans, besides the great cycle of 52 years, 
employed still another great cycle, which had _ refer- 
ence to certain portions of it, in order to date the main 
epoch, and the most notable events of their history. Each 
of these cycles contained 13 periods, of 24 years each, mak- 
ing together 312 years. Each period, or Ahau-Katun was 
divided into two parts. The first of these parts of 20 years 
was enclosed in a square (szc.), and wascalled on that ac- 
count amaytun, lamayte or lamaytun. The second part 
of 4 years formed, so to speak, a pedestal for the first part, 
and was called chek oc Katun, or lath oc Katun, which 
signifies a chair or pedestal. These years were considered 
interealary, and were held to be unlucky years. They were 
called w yail Jaab, and the same was the case with the 5 
interealary days to which they corresponded. The separa- 
tion of the 20 years from the following 4 years gave rise to 
the erroneous idea that the A/aues consisted of twenty 
years only, an error which has prevailed almost universally 
among those who have written upon this subject. But if 
they had counted the years which compose a period, and 
had taken notice of the positive declarations of the manu- 
script to the effect that the A/awes consisted of 24 years 
divided as above stated, they would not have misled their 
readers on this point.” 

Senor Perez continues :— 

“Tt is an incontrovertible fact that those Maya periods, 
epochs or ages, took their name from Ahauw Katun, for they 
began to be counted from the day which bore the name 
Ahau, the second day of those years, which began with the 
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name Cavac. But as these days and numbers were taken 
from years which had run their course, the periods of 24 
years could never maintain an arithmetical order, but sue- 
ceeded each other according to the following arrangement 
of numbers: 13, 11, 9, 7, 5, 3, 1, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4,2. As the 
Indians considered the number 13 the initial number, it is 
probable that some remarkable event had happened in that 
year, because, when the Spaniards arrived in the Peninsula, 
the Indians then counted the 8th as the Ist, that being the 
date at which their ancestors came to settle there; and an 
Indian writer proposed that they should abandon that order 
also, and begin counting from the 11th, solely because the 
Conquest had happened in that Ahau. Now, if the 13th 
Ahau Katun began on a second day of the year, it must be 
that year which began on 12 Cavac, and the 12th of the 
series. The 11th Ahau would commence in the year of 10 
Cavac, which occurred after a period of 24 years, and so on 
with the rest; taking notice that after the lapse of years we 
come to the respective number marked in the course of the 
Ahaues which is placed first; proving that they consisted of 
24, and not, as some have believed, of 20 years.” 

From the heading (§ 8), “ Of the Great Cycle of 312 
years, or Ahau Katunes,” as well as of the text just quoted, 
it is apparent that Senor Perez intended to establish the 
fact that the ancient Maya cycles were composed of 24 and 
312 years respectively. He does so in manifest contra- 
diction to the prevalent opinion that they consisted of 20 
and 260 years. We do not understand the reasons why 
he should have come to this conclusion. It grew out 
neither from the facts alleged nor from the connection into 
which he wove then together. The peculiar circumstance 
of having, in his commentary references, four years inter- 
calated in succession to the usual cycle of twenty years, and 
included in a square, to serve as a “ pedestal ” to the former, 
is not capable of shedding new light upon the question and 
causing us to distrust authorities on which we were accustomed 
to rely. The other reason, which stands second in his order of 
forming premises for his conclusion, is said to be the undeni- 
able fact, that those periods took their name of Ahauw Katun, 
because they began to be counted from the day Ahau, which 
was the second day of those years that began in Cavac. 
Of this uncontrovertible fact the readers are not elsewhere 
informed. The information, however, which we are able to 
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give is that according to all we have been able to gather on 
the Maya Oalendar, a period, or a single year, commencing 
with a day named A/au, has never existed in their system 
of counting. They always commenced it with the words 
Kan, Muluc, Hix, Cavac. If there existed any exceptional 
ground for changing an old established method of dating, 
the reason should have been stated, for it is preposterous to 
assuine that the first day of a great cyclical period should 
have taken its name from any other day of the year’s calen- 
dar than from the four above named. Nor do we under- 
stand the reason why, just here#the topic of the succession 
of the numbers 13, 11, 9, 7, 5, 3, 1, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4,2, was 
introduced. Oould it have been with the intention of show- 
ing that this singular enumeration of. alternating Ahaues, 
which we shall hereafter speak of, occurred only in cycles 
of 24 years, and that therefrom a proof might. be derived 
for establishing the pretended cycle of 24 and 312 years? 
Evidence of this should have been given by a table showing 
the series, and by still another table in which should be 
shown that such an alternating succession did not occur in 
cycles composed of 20 years. Not one single fact can be 
detected in Senor Perez’s text, by which the long estab- 
lished assumption of a 20 years’ cycle has been disproved. 

Nevertheless, the data which we possess of the ancient 
Maya Calendar are not so complete as to disprove emphati- 
cally that a cycle of 24 and 312 years respectively was 
never used by the Maya chronologers. 

Without doubt, Yucatan owed its ancient greatness to the 
success of uniting a rude and scattered population around a 
number of theocratical centres, where similar forms of 
worship were maintained. Though.the ancient records are 
wanting, this feature of the Maya system stands out upon 
the background of dim traditions with great distinctness. 
After this concentration of tribes, and with the view of 
regulating worship, a uniform calendar would have been 
introduced, the main features of which would probably have 
been a solar year of 365 days, the division of the year into 
20 months, and a cyclical period of 20 and 260 years respec- 
tively. In the middle of the 11th century great tribal 

revolutions took place on the high plateaus of Anahuac, 
by which the lowlands of Yucatan were also affected. An 
adventurous tribe of the Nahuatl stock possessed itself of 
one of the principal towns of Yucatan and established its 
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influence and power. Mayapan became the- centre of 
Nahuatl worship. The calendar the invaders brought 
with them must have been the old honored division of the 
years into 365 days, with 20 months, and their cyclical 
period of not 20 but 52 years, and it is also known that about 
the year 1450, the political union of the Mayas was broken 
into several smaller divisions, some of which presumably 
would have held to the ancient cycle of 20 years; others 
may have adopted the Nahuatl cycle of 52 years, and possi- 
bly, may have introduced the eycle of 24 years spoken of by 
Senor Perez. Political schi#m was likely to have generated 
also a hierarchical one, and each newly formed body of 
priests, in whose hands the custody and composition of annals 
fell, would have sought to distinguish themselves from their 
predecessors by innovations, if only of a formal character. 
Such changes we also. observe among the Nahuatls in 
Anahuac. The period of 52 years, however, seems to have 
constantly prevailed among them, and also the divisions of 
the 365 days into 18 months of 20 days each. 

We find, for instance, that one of the Nahnatl tribes 
begins its annals with December 9, another selects 
- December 26, another January 9, and others January 12, 
February 4, and February 22. We also know that a 
different calculation prevailed among these tribes in begin- 
ning their annals. The State of Colhuacan began its 
chronology with a year 1 Calli, the State of Mexico with 

2 Acatl, others with 1 TZochtli, and seemingly the most 
ee caleulation- began with the year 1 Zecpatl. Thus — 
we have a historical basis for our assertion that the Nahuatl ° 
as well as the Maya tribes did not conform to a uniform 
rule in beginning their first year’s date, in their chrono- 
logical epochs, or in the division of their cyclical epochs. 

In spite of this diversity, so perplexing to modern chrono- 
logists, the Aztecs and the Mayas were both governed by 
the same general principle in arranging their calendars. 
Both nations recognized the fact that in the past their solar 
year had numbered only 360 days; and they preserved in 
the words nemotemi and xona-kaba-kin, the remembrance 
of a not to be forgotten effort exerted by their ancestors to 
correct the primordial solar year of 360 days into one of 365 
days. Both nations conscientiously kept on dividing the year 
into 18 months, and each of the months into 20 days, and 
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with both the number 13 returns as a basis governing the 
calendar of years as well as that of periods.* 

We notice, moreover, that both nations omit to count the 
20 days of the month in the succession of the figures 1-20, 
but after the thirteenth day they again begin with the num- 
ber 1, and the 20th day therefore was figured with the 
number 7, and also that the Mexicans counted their smallest 
period with 13 years, the so-called ¢lapilli,and upon its 
quadruple the cycle of 52 years was based. The lesser 
Maya or Ahauw period is 20 years, while the greater or 
Ahau Katun is 260 years or 13 times the smaller. Sefor 
Perez’s lesser period of 24, and the greater one of 312 
years show the same method and calculation (13X 24—=312). 

This conformity- between the early calendars -of Central 
America should not escape the observation of the future 
historical enquirer. He will be eompelled to adopt a 
very remote period of time when both nations, differing 
so entirely in their language, dwelt in peace, connected 
by the strong bands of a hierarchical power. One of these two 
nations, it is clear, must have invented it. Hence the 
question arises, was it original with the immigrating 
Nahuatl tribes who came from the higher northern coun- 
tries as is reported, and did they succeed in forming 
such a consolidation with the Maya races as to mingle both 
under the same hierarchical government, or did the contrary 
take place? The most prevalent opinion makes the Nahuas 
the inventors of the general system of chronology, but later 
students begin to express themselves in favor of its Maya 
origin. On a more fitting occasion we are desirous to 
present our reasons for taking the latter view. 

Before passing from these chronological speculations to 
the discussion of the Maya Manuscript, we wish to state 
briefly our idea of the origin of the system of reckoning 
by alternating Ahaues. [See page 86]. We promised to 
return to this subject, and shall now endeavor to give 
a solution to this chronological problem differing from 
that of Seior Perez. A passage in Bishop Landa’s work, 
determined our decision. After a previous and positive 


* Sefior Orozco y Berra, the learned and laborious author of the ‘‘Carta 
ethnografica de México, México, 1864,” has made this matter a sub- 
ject of special investigation in ‘‘Anales del Museo Nacional de México,” 
1879, Tom. I., Entrega 7, page 305. 
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assertion that the lesser Ahau period consisted of 20 years, 
Landa continues, .... ‘The order in which they com- 
puted their dates and made their prophecies by the aid of this 
computation (of 20 years) was arrived at by having two 
idols, dedicated to two of these characters (Ahaues). To 
the first idol, which stands with a cross marked above the 
circle, they paid homage by making him offerings and sacri- 
fices, in order to obtain an immunity from the calamities to 
come in these 20 years, but after ten of these years had pissed 
they offered nothing but incense and worship. When the 
twenty years of the first were fully passed they began to 





AHAU KATUN. 


[Above we give a reproduction of a Maya Ahau Katun wheel taken 
from that in Landa’s ‘ Las cosas de Yucatan,” § XL., in order that his 
explanation may be understood], ‘ 
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occupy themselves with the presages of their second idol and 
to offer sacrifices to him, having taken away their first idol to 
replace it by the second, in order to worship it in the coming 
ten years.”* : 

“The Indians say, for example, that the Spaniards arrived 
at the City of Mérida in the year of the nativity of our Lord 
and Master 1541, which was precisely the tirst year of Bulue 
Ahau (11 Ahan), the same that we find placed at the top of 
the instrument? below the cross, and which also indicates that 
they arrived in the month Pop, which is the first in their year. 
Had the Spaniards not come as they did, then they would 
have placed the Idol of Bolon Ahaw (9 Ahau), offering 
homage to it, and continuing to refer to the prognosties of 
Buluc Ahau, till the year 1561; and then they would take 
it from the temple and put in its place that of Vue Ahaw 
(7 Ahan), all the while continuing to refer to the prognos- 
tics of Bulue Ahan, for ten years more, and the same with 
the others until the tour was made. In this way they made 
up their Katuns of twenty and ten years, worshipping them 
according to their superstitions and juggleries, which were in 
such great numbers that there were more than enough to 
deceive that simple people, and there is reason for aston- 
ishment when one knows what kind of things in nature and 
foes belong to the Demon.” 

hoever is acquainted with the awkwardness and literary 
negligence of Landa’s writing will not be astonished that in 
his statement he left out something which a more careful 
writer would have expressed, and placed at the head of his 
explanation, The wanting statement, however, can be sup- 
plied. It will be noticed that Landa in his text only refers to 
two Ahau-Idols worshipped in the temple. But this number 
must have been 13, as is evident from the 3d Idol Vue 
Ahau, mentioned afterwards in the statement with which he 


_*Las cosas de Yucatan. Diego de Landa, Edition B. de Bourbourg. 
Paris, 1864. Page 315, § XL. 

+ A specimen of such an instrument with a surface inscribed as the 
cut shows would hardly have been preserved, We think that the box en- 
closed around disk turning on a pivot; this contrivance, evidently 
served as an aid to the memory-in enumerating the alternating Ahaues. 
To-day, we should obtain the same result by writing the Ahaues ina 


horizontal or vertical line, but the Nahuatls and Mayas, having solely a 


symbolical or pictorial manner of representation, made use of this ingeni- 
ous arrangement by —s the series of the Ahaues on the circum- 
ference of acircle. Thus the idea of an uninterrupted sequence of time 
and the connection of the 2d Ahau with the 18th were brought to notice, 
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finished his description, in order not to always repeat the same 
thing of the ten other idols which are painted on the wheel. 
Let us then take the statement of Landa supplemented by 
what we have said above as to the questionable nomencla- 
ture of these Ahaues as they appear in the row of numbers 
13, 11, 9, 7, 5, 8, 1, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4,2. Landa’s deseription 
gives us to understand that the lapse of twenty years was 
always required before the new combination of two idols 
was presented to the worshippers, and which had not before 
been seen in the temple in company with the former Idols. 
For example: When Idol 3 was placed in the temple, Idol 
2 took a first place among the worshippers. Indeed, Idol 2 
was in the temple with Idol 1, but Idol 3 was not with Idol 
1, nor Idol 4 with Idol 2. If such a combination repeat- 
ing itself after 20 years, represented a space of time familiar 
to the Mayas, it is natural that it should receive the name 
Ahau or period of the god,* and that it should receive its 
name from the number of the Idol presiding at the expira- 
tion of this space of 20 years. If therefore in the rotation 
of the circle Idols 2 and 3 passed out of the temple, the 
combination, or what is. the same, the space of 20 years, 
during which they had ornamented the temple will have 
borne the name 2 Afau, on the ground that Idol 2 had pre- 
ceded it. The second combination, then,» would follow 
when the presidency of Idol 4 would have finished its term, 
and in this way the row 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 1,3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 
13, may have had its origin. 

Now, it is true that the order in which these numbers 


stand isdifferent from that transmitted tous, which begins with - 


13 and is followed by 11 and 9. The reverse of this method of 
reckoning may possibly be accounted for in this way: An 
epoch unknown to us may have oecurred when the Maya 
chroniclers desired to review past events and bring them 
into order. Counting backwards from such a date they 
would have called the first period of twenty years not the 
13th, nor, according to our above statement, the Ist, but the 
2d Ahau. Consequently the period after the expiration of 


* Ahau translated means: soverain, king, august, principal. See page 
3 of Juan Pio Perez’s ‘‘ Diccionario de la lengua Maya,” published in 
Mérida in 1877, by the friends and faithful executors of the last will of 
the defunct scholar. This valuable work comprises the whole of the lin- 
guistical stock of the Maya language, the words collected exceeding the 
number of 20,000, on 437 pages, quarto. It may be purchased from Dr. 
George E. Shiels, 896 Broadway, New York. 
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the great cycles of 260 years would have been called the 
13th Ahan, though properly speaking it should have been 
the 2d Ahau. An historical epoch for such reckoning back- 
ward is known to have occurred. It occurred again in the 
year 1542, when the conqnest of Yucatan by the Spaniards 
took place. It appears that the Mayas in that year declared 
their 13th Ahau period to be at an end, from 1522 to 1542 ; 
consequently a back reckoning, according to this system of 
the Mayas, gave a 2d Ahan for the period of 1502-22, a 
4th Ahau for that of 1482-1502, and going on in the 
same way of reckoning the year 1282 would have represented 
the expiration of the 13th A/hauw. 

The circle of Landa exemplifies this manner of counting. 
He starts from the 13th Ahan, counting from left to right. 
But if we count in the opposite direction we should obtain 
the row of numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, &c., as we have shown above. 
If we refer to the striking discovery on the Mexican Calen- 
dar stone* that the days upon that circle are not counted 
towards the right but towards the left, and generalize it asa 
rule to be adopted also for the chronological cycles of the 
Mayas, we should come to the conclusion that the Mayas in 
some of their former chronological epochs counted their 
Ahaues in that natural order. Who shall say that the 
reversed counting did not originate from a misnnderstanding 
on the part of the Spaniards? We do not claim to have 
finally disposed of the question. Every new attempt will 
be a welcome addition to the cause, for each new investiga- 
tor is obliged to descend deeper into the dark mine where 
Maya history lies buried. 


SeNor Prrez’s TRANSLATION OF THE MANusoRIPT. 


Sefior Perez is thus far the only interpreter of the Maya 
Manuscript, and his Spanish text fonnd a skilful translator 





*Proceedings of Am. Antiq. Society, April 24, 1878, page 16, in an 
article on the Mexican Calendar Stone, by Ph. J. J. Valentini, in which 
mention was made of this singular kind of notation from the right to 
the lefthand. A. v. Humboldt, in “Vue des Cordilléres,’’ page 186,.re- 
marks:~ Le cercle interieur offre les vce signes du jour: en se souve- 
nant que Cipactli est le premier et Xochitl le dernier, on voit qu’gw'ici, 
comme partout ailleurs, les Mexicains ont rangé les hiéroglyphs de droite 
A gauche.” The great scholar has clothed in the form of a proven state- 

“ment that which at the beginning of this century was an opinion gen- 
erally prevalent among Ainericanists, and which does not bear the test, 
when the numerous copies existing of the Mexican calendar days are 
examined. ‘They all show the arrangement of the days from the left to 
the right. The sculptured calendar is the only exception. 
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in Mr. John L. Stephens. Neither the Spanish text nor the 
special chronological analysis of each paragraph composed 
by Senor Perez, have hitherto been made public; we owe 
the possession of both these documents to the kindness of 
our friend, Dr. Carl Hermann Berendt, lately deceased, who, 
during his long residence in Yucatan, was occupied in amass- 
ing a large collection of matters relating to Maya literature 
and history, in original form or in authentic copies. In 
comparing the Spanish with the English translations, 
it seems that many things, not clear in the first, had 
been made more intelligible in the last. It is evident 
that Senor Perez sought to translate the Maya text as liter- 
ally and faithfully as he could into the Spanish langnage, 
otherwise his text would have been more fluent and finished. 
The abruptness of expression, and the frequent ellipses in 
the construction of its sentences, show that the Maya idiom 
has been faithfully rendered. Such a course increases the 
interest, and at the same time it creates confidence in the 
correctness of the translation. Dr. Berendt, the profound 
scholar of the Maya language, wrote us as follows on March 
14,1873: “Ihave several times undertaken to translate 
this manuscript myself, but have always given up the task. 
The manifold doubts which the original text leaves open 
seem to me correctly solved by Sefor Perez, and it always 
appeared to me that I might indeed make another but not a 
better translation. The small changes in the text of Ste- 
phens, of which you speak, I do not believe were introduced 
merely from a love of his own expressions. I believe that 
he first came to an understanding with Perez, and sought 
only to assist the better comprehension of the manuscript 
for the benefit of the public at large.” 

It is to be hoped that the differences of translation of the 
manuscript spoken of above, and to which Senor Eligio 
Ancona* draws attention, will be critically investigated and 
finally decided by the coming generation of scholars in Yu- 
catan. The sons of the conntry should be the born judges 


of .the language and the spirit of the literary relics of the 


indigenous race. Recent investigations have shown that 
this language was split into sixteen dialects, which were 
spoken by as many tribes, whose territories extended far be- 


*Historia de Yucatan; by Eligio Ancona, Mérida, 1879, Vol. I., page 
1593 
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yond the present area of the Yucatecan peninsula.* Like all 
languages, these Maya idioms have undergone changes dur- 
ing the last three or four centuries. To understand and 
explain their now obsolete elements, must be left exclusively 
to the native scholar. 


Disoussion oF THE MAnovsoripr. 


It will now be our task to endeavor to clear away such 
doubts as may arise in regard to the chronological interpre- 
tation of the Maya Manuscript. These doubts have refer- 
ence, first, to the choice of the method to be pursued in 
reckoning the Ahanes either at 24 or at 20 years. Second, 
as to the manner of filling up certain gaps which the author 
has left open in the chronological sequence of the Ahau 
period ; and finally, after building again this chronological 
structure in its logical order, we must adapt the dates 
expressed in Ahaues to the current language of our 
Christian chronological era. ; 

In order to avoid troublesome reference to the text of the 
preceding pages, we shall repeat the English translation, and 
for better convenience, shall present two or more sections 
together. To demonstrate Senor Perez’s system and method 
of counting, we shall give the translation of the Spanish 
text, as communicated by Dr. Berendt, without undertaking 
to make any special criticisms of it. 


This is the series of Katuns that elapsed from the tume 
of their separation from the land and house of Nonoual, 
in which were the four Tutul Xiu, lying to the west of 
Luina, going out of the country of Tulapan. 


With these-few words the Maya author states his purpose. 
He wishes to enumerate the Katuns or periods of time from 
the beginning of the history of his nation to the arrival of 
the Spanish conquerors. He tells us that his nation lived 
in aland called Tulapan, which was westerly from another 
called Zuina, and that from thence, under the lead of four 
chiefs, the Tutul Xiu, they had immigrated into this new 
country, Yucatan. 


* Remarks on the Centres of Ancient Civilization in Central America. 
Address read before the Amer. Geogr. Society, New York, July 10, 1876, 
by Dr. C. Hermann Berendt. 





{Map showing the movement of the Mayas as stated in the Manuscript]. 


By Tutul Xiu the author evidently means the name of the 
reigning family, which, at the arrival of the Spaniards, were 
considered as the ancient rulers and hereditary lords of 
Chichen-Itza.* In regard to the countries referred to by 
the names Tulapan and Zuina, we can only say that in Cen- 
tral American traditions the name Tulapan oftentimes re- 
turns under the form of Tulan. Thus, for example, the 
Quichés and Cakchiqueles, sister nations of the Mayas, make 


* Herrera, Decade IV., Lib. X., Chapt. 2,3 and 4. These three chap- 
ters are a compilation of data concerning the ancient history of Yucatan, 
and the adventurous career of the Itza race, which appear to be drawn 
from sources unknown at this day, and which are independent of what 
we can learn from Landa, from the author of the Maya Manuscript, 
and from Cogolludo. 


——— 2 
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mention of the above countries in their annals.* Upona 
closer examination of the text, contained in the so-called 
“Popol Vuh,” we were unable to detect any grounds for 
the assumption that these countries or places lay in a distant 
orient. They probably will tarn out to have been, or by 
the annalists were thought to have been, situated on the 
northern boundaries of Mexico, on a route of migration 
ending with the high plateaus of Guatemala. 

§1. Hour epochs were spent in travelling before they ar- 
rived here with Holon Chantepeuh and his followers. When 
they began their journey towards this island, it was the 8th 
Ahau, and the 6th, 4th and 2d were spent in travelling, 
because in the 1st year of the 13th Ahau they arrived at 
this island, making together eighty-one years they were trav- 
elling between their departure from their country and their 
arrival at this island of Chacnouitan. These are 81 years.’ 


We learn that four Ahau periods had passed the 8th, 6th, 
4th and 2d before the wanderers arrived with their leader, 
Holon Chantepeuh, at the island of Chacnouitan. In the 
following 13th Ahau they are said to have been already settled 
there. It is of the highest importance to note that the Maya 
author here acknowledges that he reckoned each Ahan period 
as 20 years, and he remains faithful to this method to the end 
of the manuscript. By this fact alone, we should be com- 
pelled to follow the division of 20 years thus established, 
even if in contradiction to the statements of other chron- 
iclers, which fortunately is not the case. 

As the author treats of the affairs of the Tutul Xiu or 
the so-called Itza race, and attributes to them the discovery 
and colonization of Yucatan, it is highly probable that he 
made use of the annals of the Itzaes, and that they were 
arranged in periods of just 20 years. If we should be right 
in this assumption the 20-year period must be regarded as 
the most ancient ever used in Yneatan. 

We caunot fully agree with Sefor Perez and his country- 
men that the author intended to designate the peninsula of 


e Traces of sucha migration and succeeding halting places can be 
discovered in the Quiché annals, edited by Brasseur de Bourbourg, with 
the title of Popol Vuh. ‘ Popol Vuh, le livre sacré et les mythes de l’an- 


_ tiquité centro-Americaine,” Paris, 1861, on pages 83, 235, 241, and pages 


215, 217, 236, in which names are quoted and regions described which 
ve evidence of a course of migration from northern to southern 
exico. ae 
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Yucatan when he speaks of the Island of Chacnouitan. 
This name appears for the tirst and only time in this manu- 
script. It is generally acknowledged that the name had 
never previously been heard of.* We should state that the 
words of the text are always nay ti petene Chacnouitan. If 
in Maya peten meant only 4 peninsula, we should take no 
exceptions. But the fundamental meaning of peten is an 
island, and as the demonstrative pronoun nay means as well 
“of this place” as “of that place,” the translation could as well 
stand for “that distant island.” Whether the island was situ- 
ated in the ocean or in any of the many inland lakes, the pro- 
babilities seem to lie with the latter supposition, for they 
came by land. Had they come by sea, tradition would have 
dwelt with some characteristic remark upon such an ex- 
ceptional case. From the following paragraph it will become 
still more evident that the Chacnouitan discovered by the 
Itzaes was neither the whole nor the northern part of Yuca- 
tan, but a district situated in the southwest of the penin- 
sula. 


§2. The 8th Ahau, the 6th Ahau,in the 2d Ahau arrived 
Ajmekat Tutul Xiu, ‘und ninety-nine years they remained 
in Chacnowitan—years 99, 

§3. In this time also took place the discovery of the Prov- 
ince of Liyan-caan or Bacalar ; the 4th Ahau and the 2d 
Ahau and the 13th Ahau, or sixty years they had ruled in 
Ziyan-caan when THEY CAME HERE. During these years of 
their government of the Province of Bacalar occurred the 
discovery of the Province of Chichen-Itza. These are years 
60. 


As the first section closed with the arrival at Chacnouitan, 
which took place upon the 2d Ahau, it was to be expected 
that the second section would continue the sequence of 
Ahaues su as to connect with the necessarily following 13th 


* EB. Ancona, Historia de Yucatan, Vol. I., page 34. Mérida, 1879.— 
“The word Chacnovitan or Chacnouitan first appeared in the Maya 
MSS. or series of Maya epochs. Upon examining this document, and 
observing that the tribe wandered from. Tulapan to Chacnouitan 
and later to Bakhalal and from there to Chichen-Itza, etc., it will be 
understood that the name in question was given to no other portion of 
our peninsula than to that which lies at the south. Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg supposes, and we think not without reason, that Chacnouitan lay 
between Bakhalal and Acallan, s. e. of the Laguna de los Terminos.— See 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, Archives de la comission scientifica, Tomo. I, 
page 422, note 2.” ‘ 
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Ahau. But we see that it begins with the 8th Ahau, follows 
with the 6th and closes with the 2d Ahan. 
3efore taking notice of the accounts given in these two 
paragraphs let us first ascertain what Ahaues were left out 
between the second Ahan, at the end of the 1st section, and 
the 8th Ahau, with which the second section begins. Ac- 
cording to the rule above given on the alternating Ahaues, 
the missing ones would be the following: The (13), (11), 
(9), (7), (5), (8), (1), (12), and (10th) Ahau. Of these nine 
Ahaues, or 180 years, the author had nothing in mind to tell 
us. No event of significance appears to have taken place. 
Perhaps the wanderers had to rest to gather strength before 
attempting further conquests. Moreover, this time belongs 
to the most ancient epochs of Maya history, and informa- 
tion regarding it was so dim and so obscure that it appeared 
to the author as of no account. The chronological sequence 
_ thus being established, let us now turn to the contents of the 
two sections, 2 and 3. They begin’ with the 8th Ahau and 
close with the 13th Ahau. As to the events happening 
within the 8th, 6th, 4th, 2d and 13th Ahan, they indeed do 
not appear in the wished for sequence. But the sequence, as 
will be shown, can be established without making interpola- 
tions It will be noticed that in section 2 the 4th Ahan is 
not mentioned. After having quoted the 8thand 6th Ahau, 
the author passes over this 4th Ahau and mentions the arri- 
val of Ajmekat, belonging to the family of the renowned 
Tutul Xiu, who scems to have led in the conquests of 
Bacalar and Chichen-Itza, which are recorded in section 3, 
as happening in the 4th, 2d and 13th Ahau. That these con- 
qnests must be counted into the epoch mentioned with the 
names 8th, 6th, 4th, 2d and 13th Ahau is clearly expressed 
by the words, “in this time,” so that no mistake can take 
place as to the intimate connection with the arrival of Ajme- 
kat. We learn moreover that the time which the conquerors 
remained in the province of Chacnouitan is said to have 
been 99 years. These 99 or 100 years cover exactly the 
time represented by the above five Ahaues, and when read- 
ing at the end of the 3d paragraph that they had ruled 60 
years in Ziyan caan Bacalar, it becomes clear that these 60 
years are not years that follow the 99 years, but that they 
were the last years of the 99 mentioned. The two sections 
supplement each other, and from them the following im- 
pression is conveyed, that Chacnouitan was the territory situ- 
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ated southwest of the shores of the great lagoon of 


Bacalar. The wanderers had been, waiting during eleven 
Ahaues, from the 18th to the 4th Ahan, before they 
made an attack against the possessors of Bacalar. An 
attempt to take it appears to have been imade during the - 
8th, 6th and 4th Ahaues, and only accomplished in the 2d 
Ahan, through the arrival or help of Ajmekat, who led them 
further on to the discovery or conquest of Chichen-Itza, in 
the 13th Ahan. 

The difficulty of interpreting the two sections is removed 
as soon as we view them in the light of the reasons given, 
not as two distinct epochs of which the one follows the other, 
as Senor Perez does (see commentary), but as belonging to 
one and the same epoch from the 8th to the 13th Ahau. It 
must not be so much questioned what the author ought to 
have done in order to represent his history in a logical way, 
and on account of his omissions cast a doubt upon the whole 
record, as how to use what he has left to construct a system 
from these elements, and to avail ourselves unhesitatingly 
of the help of the chronological sequence of Ahaues, which 
is and will remain the only reliable thread to lead us throngh 
and out of the labyrinth. 


COMMENTARY OF SENOR PerEz.—‘‘ The manuscript informs us that at 
the 8th Ahau a colony of Toltecs under their leader Holon Chantépeuh, 
marched out from the city of Tulapan, and that in their wanderings 
they spent 4 Ahaues, 8, 6, 4, 2, till they came to Chacnouitan, which 
happened in the first year of the 13th Ahau. To doubt this is not pos- 
sible, for this statement is the heginning and foundation of all later” 
dates. According to my calculation which I will explain hereafter, it 
was from the year 144 to 217, which is 97 and not 81 years, as the manu- 
script reports, for if we compule the Ahaues with 24 years, as we have 
shown, and include the first year of the Ahau following as the time of 
their arrival, then the account makes 97 years. They stayed in Chac- 
nouitan with Ajmekat Tutul Xiu during the remaining years of the 13th 
Ahau, until the 2d Ahau. 

These Ahaues, as we have explained, should follow in the order 18, 
9, %, 5, and not 138, 6, 8, 2, for this latter list represents earlier Ahaues, 
and as they represent different epochs they can only be expressed by the 
same figures after the expiration of 812 years, thereby clearly showing 
the error. 

It is likewise asserted that they remained 99 years in Chacnouitan, 
which could not have been true, for this would have made 119 actual 
years, or only 95 years if we reckon only four Ahaues, without the 
second, for if we regard the succession we miss the 4th Ahau, which 
the manuscript has left out. Bat the manuscript does not count four 
but five Ahaues, as it reckons an Ahau at 20 years, the five Ahaues less 
one year make the aforesaid 99 years.” : ; 


84. The 11th Ahau, 9th, Tth, 5th, 3d and 1st Ahau, or 
120 years, they ruled in Chichen-Itza, when it was destroyed, 
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and they emigrated to Champutun where the Itzaes, holy 
men, had houses. : Years 120. 
$5. The 6th Ahau they took possession of the territory of 
Champutun, the 4th Ahan, 2d, 13th, 11th, 9th, Tth, 5th, 3d, 
Ist, 12th, 10th and 8th, Champutun was destroyed or aban- 
doned. The Itzaes reigned two hundred and sixty years in 
Champutun when they returned in search of their homes, 
and they lived for several Katuns in the uninhabited moun- 
tains. Years 260. 
86. The 6th Ahau, 4th Ahau, after 40 years they re- 
turned to their homes once more and Champutun was lost to 
them. Years 40. 


The fourth section, in correct sequence, continues the series 
from the 13th Ahan when Chichen-Itza was founded. It 
covers the 11th, 9th, 7th, 5th, 3d, and 1st Ahau, a space of 
20 years, in which the wanderers make the new-region of 
Chichen-Itza their metropolis. Enemies, however, whose 
names are not indicated, destroy the place and oblige them 
to look elsewhere. They then turn to Champutun (now 
Champoton, also Potonchan), situated in a southwesterly 
direction from Chichen-Itza, on the westerly shore of the 
Peninsula. 

The fifth section should begin with the 12th Ahau, but 
instead it follows the 6th Ahau. . Hence the(12th), (10th) and 
(8th) Ahan are missing. These 60 years may be supposed 
to be the time required by the exiles to recuperate their 
strength in order to conquer the new territory of Champo- 
ton. In the 6th Ahan then they succeeded in taking Cham- 
poton, and they remained there during the 4th, 2d, 13th, 
1ith, 9th, 7th, 5th, 3d, 1st, 12th, 10th and 8th Ahaus, a full 
Ahau-Katun epoch of 260 years. They were obliged to 
leave Champoton in the 8th AAau, and seemed willing to 
return to their old home, but determined to reconquer Cham- 
poton. Weare told in the sixth section that two Katuns 
or 40 years, were passed in delays and preparations, cor- 
rectly figured by the 6th and 4th Ahau; that they then made 
an attempt to reconquer Champoton, failing in which, they 
were obliged to look about for a new home. 

CoMMENTARY OF SENSOR Perez TO THE 41TH, 5TH AND 6TH SECTIONS.— 
They remained in Chichen-Itza and ruled there until it was destroyed, 
when they betook themselves to Champoton. Here they built their 


houses during the 11th, 9th, 7th, 5th, 8d and Ist Ahaues (sic). If this 
succession should be stated correctly it would be the 10th, 8th, 6th, 4th, 
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2d and 13th Ahau, or from the year 452 to 576, A. D., when the 13th 
Ahau expired. The Ahaues represented the years 432, 456, 480, 504, 528 
and 552 A. D. 

§5. In the 6th Ahau they took Champoton and held sway there during 
the following twelve Ahaues until it was destroyed. After this they 
looked again for a home after they had passed several Katunes in the 
mountainous regions, which were the 11th, 9th, 7th, 5th, 3d, 1st, 12th, 
10th, 8th, 6th, 4th, 2d and 13th Ahaues, making a complete epoch of 312 
years. Their coming should not have been stated as the 6th, but the 
11th Ahau, according to the explanation. 

§6. In the 6th and 4th Ahau they again erected houses after they had 
lost Champoton, that is after a lapse of 48 years, which requires a con- 
nection with the 11th and 9th Ahau. This occurred in the years688 to 
936 A. D., for the 1lth Ahaw began in 888, the 9th in 912, and ended ia 
the year 936 A. D. 


87. In this Katun of the 2d Ahau, Ajeuitok Tutul Xiu 
established himself in Unrmal; the 2d Ahau, 18th, 11th, 
9th, Tth, 5th, 3d,-1st, 12th and 10th Ahau, equal to 200 
years, they governed in -Urmal, with the governors of 
Chichen-ltza and Mayapan. 


The former section closing with the 4th Ahan, this begins 
with the 2d and is followed in correct succession by the 13th, 
1ith, 9th, 7th, 5th, 3d, Ist, 12th and 10th, a space of 200 
years. In the 2d Ahan, under their leader Ajcuitok, they 
settled down in a new region at the town of Uxmal. It 
appears that Chichen-Itza had been rebnilt, and Mayapan 
newly founded. Rulers resided at both places at peace with 
the Tutul Xiu at Uxmal. 


COMMENTARY OF SENOR PEREZ TO SECTION 7.—In the 2d Ahau Ajeui- 
tok Tutul Xiu made a settlement in Uxmal, and reigned there with the 
Governors of Chichen-Itza and Mayapan during 2d, ‘13th, 1lth, 9th, 7th, 


5th, 3d, lst, 12th and 10th Ahau. A correction of these Ahaues gives us | 


the 7th, 5th, 3d, 1st, 12th, 10th, 8th, 6th, 4th and 2d, and brings them 
into harmony with the Christian era, to wit: the years 936, 960, 987, 
1008, 1032, 1056, 1080, 1104, 1128 and 1152 A. D. ‘The 2d Ahau ended 
with the foundation and with the completion of 240 years in the year 
1176, for the foundation took place in the year 936, when the 7th Ahau 
just now corrected began. 


§8. These are the Katuns, 11th, 9th and 6th Ahau (ste.) 


In the 8th the Governor of Chichen-Itza was deposed be-— 


cause he murmured disrespectfully against I1unac-eel. 
This happened to Chacaibchac of Chichen-Itza, gov- 

ernor of the fortress of Mayalpan. Ninety years had 
elapsed, but the tenth year of the 8th Ahau was the year in 
which he was overthrown by Ajzinte-yut-chan with Tzunte- 
cum, Taxcal, Pantemit, Xuch-cuet, Ytzcuat and Kuakalte- 
at. These are the names of the seven Mayalpanes. 


en 
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$9. In the same Katun of the 8th Ahau, they attacked 
King Ulmil in consequence of his quarrel with Ulil, Hing 
of Yzamal ; thirteen divisions of troops he had when he was 
routed by.Hunac-eel ; in the 6th Ahau the war was over 
after 34 years. 


As the foregoing section 7 closed with the 10th Ahau, we 
should expect section 8 to begin with the 8th Ahan. ‘We 
read, however, 11th, 9th and 6th Ahau? This sequence is 
evidently incorrect in itself, because the 9th can never be 
followed by the 6th Ahan. If the period began with the 
11th Ahau}the sequence should follow with the 9th and 7th 
Ahau. The correct reading of the text, however, will result 
from the examination of that which follows immediately 
after this introductory sentence. There we read these 
words: “In the 8th Ahau the governor of Chichen-Itza was 
deposed,” etc., and this same 8th Ahau is mentioned again in 
the sentence that follows, beginning with “ Ninety years,” 
ete. So also it reappears for a third time in Section 9, at 
its beginning. Now, as section 8 was expected to commence 
with the 8th Ahan, it is more than probable that the author 
has blundered in some way. We presume that instead of 
11th, 9th and 6th, he intended to write 10th 8th and 6th. 
The 10th would indicate a reference made to the ending of 
the last section. ‘The 8th and 6th are those in which all the 
events described in our two sections occur, for the insulted 
governor Hunac-eel of section 8 is the same who takes re- 
venge in section 9. : 

This difficulty being removed, another arises, how to inter- 
pret the words “ ninety years elapsed, but the tenth year of 
the 8th Ahau was the year in which he was overthrown,” ete. 
This reads as if these ninety years were predecessors of the 
8th Ahau. If this were so, they would fall in the 10th, 12th, 
1st, 3d and the first half of the 5th Ahan. Of such Ahaues 
mention is made in the foregoing section 7. But we notice 
these Ahaues were passed in peace and not in war, as our 
passage evidently suggests. We cannot help thinking that 
another blunder is concealed in this phrase, and that the 
author meant to write nine years. If we write, Vine years 
had elapsed, but the tenth year of the 8th Ahau was the 
yearin which he was overthrown, the idea of the author seems 
stated correctly. These nine years, then, would have fallen 
in the 10th Ahan, with which we proposed to commence 
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section 8, and nine years added to the twenty years of the 
Sth Ahan, make twenty-nine years, and five more years of 
the 6th Ahau give those thirty-four years, which, at the end 
of section 9 are expressly indicated as passed in war. Such 
is the sense which we give to these two somewhat perplexing 
sections. 


COMMENTARY OF SENOR PEREZ TO SECTIONS 8 AND 9.—The Ahaues 
llth, 9th, 6th and 8th passed away, and in the latter the governor Hunac- 
eel of Mayapan overthrew Chacxibchac, the governor of Chichen-Itza, 
because he had spoken ill of him, and in the 10th year of the last Ahan, 
the seven chiefs of Hunac-eel overcame the governor Chacxibchac. If 
a correction is to be made it should then stand 138th, 11th, 9th and 7th 
Ahau, or the years 1176, 1200, 1224 and 1248 to the year 1272,A. D. Hence 
it was the year 1258, the tenth year of the 7th Ahau that Chacxibchuc 
was overcome. 

During the 8th Ahau occurred the destruction of the power of King 
Ulmil, because he had waged war against Ulil of Izamal, and Hunac-eel 
at the head of 13 divisions overcame Ulmil in the 6th Ahau. [We are 
unable to give the correction of Senor Perez, as we do not comprehend 
his text. ] 


810. In the 6th Ahau, 4th Ahau, 2d Ahau, 13th Ahau, 
11th Ahau the fortified territory of Muyapan was invaded 
by the men of Itza under their king Ulmil because they had 
walls, and governed in common the people of Mayalpan ; 
eighty-three years elapsed after this event, and at the begin- 
ning of the 11th Ahau, Mayalpan was destroyed by strangers 
of the Uitzes or Highlanders, as was also Tancaj of May- 
alpan. Years 83. 

$11. Inthe 8th Ahau, Mayalpan was destroyed ; the epochs 
of the 6th, 4th, 2d elapsed, and at this period the Spaniards, 
for the first time arrived, and gave the name of Yucatan 
to this.province, siaty years after the destruction of the for- 
tress. Years 60. 

In section 10 the 6th Ahau follows the 8th correctly, and 
the 4th, 2d, 13th and 11th Ahaues were passed in internal 
wars between Chichen-Itza and Mayalpan. In the 11th 
Ahau a highland people, called Uitze (probably Quiché), 
unite with the rulers of Chichen-Itza, and they then sueceed 
in destroying Mayalpan. In section 11 another destruction 
of Mayalpan is reported. As this section begins with the 
8th Ahan, and the foregoing ended with the 11th, a gap was 
left which represents the (9th), (7th), (5th), (3d), (1st), (12th) 
and (10th) Ahau. This gap undoubtedly means a period of 
great exhaustion to both contending parties, and as a second 
destruction of Mayalpan is reported in the 8th Ahau, we 
may fairly assume that this city had recovered, and in making 
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a last effort to regain snpremacy, was finally conquered. We 
understand the two reported destructions of this city as the 
heroic and victorious effort of the Maya race to exterminate 
the foreign Nahuatl invader, who, for a long period suc- 
ceeded in taking a strong Foottiald in the country. In the 
succeeding epochs of the 6th, 4th and 2d Ahau, exhaustion 
from the war and disintegration must have ensued, for such 
was the condition in which the Spaniards found the Maya 
people in the following 13th and 11th Ahaues, which were 
the last they were allowed to count. 

COMMENTARY OF SENOR PeREZ ON SEcTIONS 10 AND 11.—In the 
6th, 4th, 2d and 11th Ahaues the fortified land of Mayapan is attacked 
by the men of Itzaand their king Ulmil, for it had walls, and the people 
were governed ina community. The place was destroyed by foreigners 
from the Highlands in the 11th Ahau, and Tancaj of “Mayapan was also 
conquered. ‘The correction of the reckoning gives us the 5th, 3d, lst, 
12th and 10th Ahau. We have stated that the 5th Ahau began in the 
year 1272, and the others were consequently 1296, 1320, 1344, and 1368, 
and the 8th Ahau ended in the year 1392 A. D. 

In the 8th Ahau Mayapan was destroyed, then followed the Katunes 
of the 6th, 4th and 2d Ahau, in which latter the Spaniards passed by 
and gaye to the province the name of Yucatan. Hence, the Ahaues 
begin again their regular course, though it is a contradiction to say in 
the foregoing section that Mayapan had been destroyed in the 11th 
Ahau (corrected to the 10th Ahaw). It would perhaps have been better 
to say it had been destroyed for the second time,. possibly for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding it. The 8th Ahau began in the year 1392, the 6th, 
4th and 2d Ahaues fell in the years 1416, 1440 and 1464, which last ended 
in the year 1488 A. D.. 


$12. The 13th Ahau, 11th Ahau pestilence and smalt- 
pox were in the castles. In the 13th Ahau chief Ajpula 
died. Six years were wanting to ‘complete the 13th Ahau. 
This year was counted towards the east of the wheel, and 
began on the 4th Kan. Ajpuld died on the 18th day of the 
month Zip, on the 9th Imix; and that it may be known in 
numbers it was the year 1536, sinty years after the demoli- 
tion of the fortress. 

§13. Before the termination of the 11th Ahau the Span- 
iards arrived, holymen from the East came with them when 
they reached the land. The 9th Ahau was the commence- 
ment of baptism and Christianity ; and in this year was 
the arrival of Toroba (Toral), the first bishop, 1544. : 

After the 11th section had closed with the 2d Ahau, the 
12th section correctly begins with the 13th Ahau, and the 
13th and last section closed the manuscript with the 11th 
Ahau, when the government of the Mayas was brought to 
an end by the arrival of the Spaniards. The particular de- 

15 
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tails contained in these two sections will be discussed here- 
after. 


COMMENTARY OF SENOR PreREZ TO SECTIONS 12 AND 18.—In the 13th 
and the llth Ahaues pestilence and small-pox reigned. In the sixth 
year, before the expiration of the 13th Ahau, Ajpula died at the time 
when four Katunes were counted on the east of the wheel. His death 
happened on the 18th day of the month Zip, on the 9th day Imix. This 
date is wrong according to my reckoning; for the year 4 Cavac expired 
at the beginning and not at the end of the epoch, otherwise it would 
have been the year 4 Muluc. In the first case, the year 4 Cavac was that 
of 1496, in the other case it would be the year 1506, and never that of 
1536, forin that year the 9th Ahau began.* 


We give, besides, a recapitulation which Senor Perez him- 
self added to his commentary, and for which we are indebted 
to the kindness of the late Dr. OC. Hermann Berendt :— 


‘“*From what we have stated it will be seen that by only taking into 
account the number of epochs which are mentioned in the manuscript, 
and which elapsed between events, and by restoring this nomenclature 
according to the progressive series of the Ahaues, it appears that all 
indicated facts occur within the space of 58 epochs of 24 years 
each, which makes in all 1892 years to the expiration of the 11th Ahau. 


If we subtract these years from the year 1586, in which the 11th Ahau - 


expired, 1444 A. D. remains as the year when the Toltecs seem to have 
arrived to colonize the country. 

But if we allow the epochs and their enumeration ta stand as they 
are, and in order to integrate the Ahaues in the sequence above indi- 
cated, add those which are missing, we should find that 97 epochs, 
each of 24 years had passed. The sum of 2328 years, represented by 
this count, is a space of time of too great magnitude to bring into har- 
mony with Mexican history, and would signify that this country was 40 
years older than the foundation of Rome, and 17 years older than the 
introduction of Greek Olympiads, which is very improbable. 

Should any hypercritical person fail to believe in the list of epochs 
because their succession is incorrect, let him remember that the list has 
much to render it worthy of belief, though it must be subjected to cor- 
rections. Still less ought any one to refuse belief in the historical 
Statement of events. The manuscript indicates a traditional origin 
common to the history of all primitive nations. It is noticeable that no 
traditions exist to contradict the manuscript, and that it is the only one 
thus far discovered. The contents of the manuscript might be thus 
epitomized :— 


*Sefor Perez in his commentary makes his calculation that 1496 was 
the year of the death of Chief Ajpula, and succeeds in giving ita plausible 
appearance of correctness. But we observe that in order to reach this 
date he was not aware of having altered the words of the Maya text, 
and those of his own translation. This translation said correctly; 
‘There were still six years wanting before the completion of the 18th 
Ahau.” In the text of the commentary, however, we find him starting 
his count on the supposition that the original text was the sixth year of 
the 18th Ahau. Though this change is by no means allowable, he suc- 
ceeds, ingeniously enough, in arriving at the year above quoted, and in 
stating also the dates of the day and month, precisely as the annalist 
had set them Gown. ' 
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1. The Toltecs occupied 4 epochs in going from their home to Chac- 
nouitan. 144—217 A. D. 

2. They arrived there in the first year of the succeeding epoch, and 
remained still 4 epochs more with their chieftain, Ajmekat Tutul Xiu. 
218—360 A. D. 

8. They discovered Ziyan-Caan or Bacalar and ruled therein 3 epochs, 


till they discovered Chichen-Itza. 860—432 A D. 
4. They remained at Chichen-Itza 6 epochs till they set out to colonize 
Champoton. ' 432—576 A. D. 
5. From the discovery of Champoton, which they colonized and ruled 
until they lost it, 18 epochs elapsed. 576—888 A. D. 
6. They remain 2 epochs in the wilderness till they return again to 
Chichen-Itza. 888—936 A. D. 


7. In the following epoch Ajeuitok Tutul Xiu colonized Uxmal, and 
ruled during 10 epochs in harmony with the governors of Mayapan and 
Chichen. 936—1176 A. D. 

8. Three other epochs pass, and in the 10th year of the following 
epoch Chacxibchac, ruler of Chichen, was defeated by Hunac-eel, ruler 
of Mayapan, and his captains. 1176—1258 A. D. 

9. In the same epoch of the defeat of the ruler of Chichen they 
marched against Ulmil, who was king in the same Chichen, because he 
had waged war against Ulil, king of Izamal, which war Hunac-eel, 
brought to a close in the following epoch. 1258—1572 A. D. 

10. In spite of Ulmil’s defeat this ruler of Chichen planned an inva- 
sion of Mayapan. After the lapse of 2 more epochs, and in the third 
year of that which followed, Mayapan was destroyed in the year 1368 

- by strangers who came from the mountains. 1272—1392 A. D. 

11. Besides the three named epochs, and indeed in the last of them, 
the Spaniards passed along, who gave to the province the name of Yu- 
catan. 1392—1488 A. D. 

12. In the following epoch an epidemic reigned eveu in the temples 
and fortified places, and in the 6th year Ajpula died on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1493. -1488—1512 A. D. 

13. In the 11th and last epoch (1536—1576) the conquerors arrived, to 
wit: in 1527, and in the following the first Bishop came, in the year 
1541, and the conquest was completed in 1560 A. D. 

Thus much I have been able to bring to light in this matter. But with 
the help of dates, which I do not possess, and with that of the travels 
you have made in our country, the information which you have gathered 
must have enlarged your ideas on this subject, and I wish you would be 
so kind as to communicate them to your most devoted 

F. I. JUAN PIO PEREZ. 

Peto, April 2, 1842. 

Mr. J. LLoyp STEPHENS.” 


“Concitupine REMARKS. 


It will be noticed from the text of the Manuscript, that 
no events are commemorated but such as are connected with 
war. In this style also the Nahuatl annals were drawn up. 
With both nations war was recognized as the only fact 
worthy to be kept in the memory of the coming generations. 
Nor does the author state whether the country was ruled by 
kings or an emperor. It is rather suggested (section 7) that 
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the tribes were gathered in groups, witha large town as a 
centre, and this town was governed by a priest. The words 
halach winicil, holy men, was somewhat too freely inter- 
preted with governor by the translator. In regard to the 
considerable gaps in the sequence of years in the manuscript, 
we will not longer attribute them to. a lack of memory on 
the part of the author, but to the custom generally observed 
among the annalists to be regardless of any work of peace 
performed by the nation; and whenever the question shall 
be discussed, at what epoch the building of the huge pyra- 
mids and temples took place, these dates will contribute to 
the answer. Periods of peace certainly began with years of 
great exhaustion ; but recovery must have ensued, and the | 
unshaken energy of the people and their leaders must have 
been directed to the undertaking of works, in which they 
could exhibit also their taste for pomp and architectural 
achievements. The gaps, therefore, instead of casting a 
shadow upon the authority and completeness of the manu- 
script, may rather be thought to perform the silent office of 
throwing light into the obscure past of the Maya history. 
As to the method, however, which we employed in comput- 
ing the omitted periods of Ahanes, we have only to say that it 
grew out from the nature of the Maya enumeration itself. 
The two ends of the interrupted series being given, the 
number of the intervening Ahaues could be easily supplied. 

What now-remains is, to discover for the restored and com- 
pleted series of Ahaues the corresponding chronological 
expressions in our era. We find the total “Ahan periods 
mentioned in the annals were 50. We have thought it nee- 
essary to complete twenty more periods, so that we have 
seventy periods (20X70), or 1400 years. As soon 
therefore as we know in which year of our era the last 
or 13th Ahau mentioned in the manuscript fell, we can, 
by reckoning backward, find the years date of the first 
Ahau mentioned, to wit: the 8th Ahau, and also deter- 
mine the dates and events of each of all the other intervening 
Ahaues. The manuscript fortunately affords us the neces- 
sary material for determining with incontestable certainty the 
years date of the last 13th Ahau. It is the following: we 
read in the 12th section that Chief Ajpula died in a year 
when there were still six years wanting before the expira- 
tion of the 13th Ahau, and that the year of his decease was 
1536 A. D. 
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According to this statement the 13th Ahat ended with 
the year 1542. Bishop Landa (see §41 of his Relacion de 
las Oosas de Yucatan) confirms the correctness of the above 
caleulation, though he says that the 13th Ahau expired with 
the year 1541. Landa undoubtedly selects this date of 
June 10th, 1541, as that of the last decisive victory at T’ho 
over the Indians, while the author of the manuscript may 
have had in mind the date when Mérida was officially incor- 
porated as the capital, and a dependency of the Spanish 
crown, which was January 6, 1542.* If we subtract the 
total number of Ahaues already obtained, and amounting to 
1400 years, from the year 1542, we obtain for the first epoch 
named in the manuscript which is the 8th Ahau, or the 
starting of the congerors from Tulapan, the years 142—162 
of our modern Christian era. 

Of all the dates calculated from the manuscript only that 
of 1542 is well established from a historical point of view, 
as that when Mérida was declared the future capital of the 
conquered country. It is represented by the last year of 
the 13th Ahan. A second date and event, that of the final 
destruction of Mayapan, is mentioned by Cogolludo, who 
places it about the year 1420 A. D., which would give (see 
table, page 111) a 12th or a10th Ahaw period. But the 
manuscript in §11 gives Vaxac Ahau, or the 8th Ahau, which 
according to our computation represents the years between 

1442 and 1462. Landa agrees with this statement (Relacion 
de las Cosas de Yucatan, §1X., page 52). ‘ /t is now 120 
years since Mayapan was destroyed.” Landa wrote in the 
year 1566, therefore, in his conception Mayapan was destroyed 
in 1446, which year falls correctly in the 8th Ahaw. 

Landa’s account agrees also with another event mentioned 
in the manuscript, the wanderings of the Itzaes 40 years in 
the wilderness before they settled down at Uxmal aud Maya- 

= in the 6th and 4th Ahau, which is in our calculation 

rom 942—982 A. D. Landa, however, does not fix the 
year (Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan, §VIIL., page 46). 
In §VIIL., page 49, he likewise speaks of a king of the 
tribes of Cocomes, hostile to the Itzaes, who kept a Mexi- 
can garrison in.Mayapan. This is an allusion to the seven 
Mayapanes mentioned in the manuscript (in §8), all of whom 
have Mexican (Nahuatl) names. There also the year is 


* Eligio Ancona, Historia de Yucatan, Mérida, 1879, Vol. I., page 333. 
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not given. However, his confirmation of so early events in 
Maya history appears to be of high value. 

It is fortunate that the manuscript just in the middle of 
its narration exhibits a long succession of Ahau periods 
without any gaps at all. Wecan count through sections 5, 
6, 7, 8,9 and 10, thirty-one Afhaw periods or 620 years 
of uninterrupted history. They represent, according to our 
calculation, the epochs from the years 682—1302 A. D., or. 
from the taking of Champoton to the first destruction of 
Mayapan by the assistance of the foreign Uitzes. This com- 
pact period of time touches a very remote epoch in the his- 
tory of the civilized nations of Central America. It reaches 
backwards to an epoch when in Europe, Pepin D’Heristal 
and his family laid the foundation to their future ascendancy 
on the throne of France. If we look still further backward 
in our table, we notice another long period of time (sections 
3 and 4) which represents the sum of eight uninterrupted 
Ahaues, equal to 160 years. The connection of these two 
great periods was re-established by the interpolation of the 
three Ahaues, 8, 10 and 12 in section 5, a correction for 
which there should be not the least question. Groping our 
way, we should reach the epochs when Bacalar was founded, 
with a‘date as early as between 462 and 482 A.D. At 
this point we are no longer able to follow the conquerors on 
their route. The location of Bacalar is well known to us, 
but that of Chacnouitan and Tulapan has escaped our inves- 
tigation. Notwithstanding, by the aid of the quoted Ahaues 
we are able to tix the time for the long rest and residence in 
Chacnouitan, and for their remote starting from Tulapan. 
It comprises the epochs backwards from the year 462 to that 
of 162, and since the text reports that eighty years were 
spent in the migration, we are entitled to fix the time for 
the arrival in the peninsula with the year 242 A. D. It is 
of significance for our purpose, that this settling on the 
peninsula can be computed with the year 242 A. D. It repre- 
sents, as will be seen, the 13th Ahau,a date always assumed by 
the Maya chronologists as one with which they designate the 
commencement of a new cycle. 
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It will be noticed that the result obtained by onr compu- 
tation is almost identical with that of Senor Perez. In his 
conception the manuscript comprises the epoch from 144— 
1536 A. D.; in ours, that from 142—1542. A coincidence 
like this may be thought to justify the conclusion that al- 
though we differed in our methods of interpretation and 
reckoning, the agreement of the results appears so much the 
more satisfactory. We should be pleased to view the 
subject in so favorable a light, but fear we cannot. For, 
whilst, on the one hand, we are far from claiming any infal- 
libility f ‘or our modus procedendi, on the other hand, we 
cannot help protesting against Senor Perez’s methods of 
obtaining his results. Besides giving to the Abau the not 
admissible duration of 24 years, he further makes an 
evident mistake in the summing up of the Ahaues quoted in 
the manuscript, by counting 58 of them instead of 50. He 
does not seem aware that the Maya author mentions various 
of these Ahaues twice, and even thrice, a fact which we 
took care to point out in the course of our discussion. It 
is only by increasing the length of the Ahau to 24 years, 
and also by counting 8 Ahaues more than there actually 
were, that Senor Perez is able to arrive at the date of 144 
A. D. for the exodus from Tulapan. If we should indeed in- 
cline to make allowance for his choice of the 24-year period, 
beeause as it seems to us he was misled by his authorities, he 
notwithstanding must be held accountable for the mistake 
made in counting in those eight ill-starred Ahaues. His 
computation therefore being defective in itself, the favorable 
impression gained from the fact that two interpreters arrived 
at an almost identical result, will disappear. Such an agree- 
ment would have been very valuable if either of the two 
interpreters could show that his method stands the test of in- 
controvertible proof. Therefore, it is only by chance that 
Senor Perez’s mistakes in reckoning make up very nearly 
the same number of years that we have obtained ; first, by 
means of the interpoiation of 20 more Ahaues; and second, 
by allowing only 20 years for each Ahau period. 

In conclusion it may be proper to make some statements 
as to the position which this manuscript holds in aboriginal 
literature, and also as to its value and use as a chronological 
document. In the first place we are fully convinced, of 
its genuineness. We have not been able to examine the 
document itself as to the material upon which it was written, 
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nor as to the characters of the text, nor as to external ap- 
pearance, and we are not informed into whose hands it fell 
after it left those of its author before it came into the pos- 
session of Senor Perez. But we believe that Senor Perez 
had good reasons for regarding it as a document prepared 
in the last half of the 16th century, at a time near to that 
when Yucatan was conquered by the Spaniards. The lan- 
guage and construction belong to that epoch, as we are told. 
But even if it should not be an original, but a second or 
third copy, this would not be enough to shake our faith in 
the authenticity and importance of its contents. For set- 
ting aside the fact that its matter has a specific national 
character, and presupposes a knowledge on the part of its 
author which only a native conld have obtained, the style of 
its composition indicates its national bearing. 

Let us fancy ourselves in the position of the Maya writer 
while at work. Before him, on the table, stands the wheel 
for counting the Ahaues, and as he bends over the sheets 
containing the painted annals, his eye turns alternately from 
the paper to the wheel, making a careful comparison. Then 
he pauses and considers in his mind what expressions he must 
use, and afterwards begins to write. From time to time 
he cannot forbear, however, casting an occasional glance at 
the letters of the Spanish alphabet, in order to shape them 
correctly, for he is still a beginner in this new art. Now, 
perhaps he wavers for a moment, and then begins anew. 
The recollection of some ancient Maya song steals in upon 
his mind, and by the aid of a few significant sentences he 
incorporates the substance with his text. To interpolations 
of this kind we may attribute such phrases as “ the disre- 
spectful utterances of Chacxibchac against Hunac-eel.” Of 
the ancient Maya ballads, it is to be regretted, none are 
known to exist. Yet there is no reason for relinquishing the 
hope altogether, that some day, at least, a copy of the painted 
annals, which our Maya writer evidently consulted, may be 
discovered, while we can willingly dispense with the ballads. 

As long as such hopes fail of realization, we must be satis- 
fied with the slight, but yet important, contribution offered 
us in the manuscript. We may complain of its brevity, yet 
notwithstanding it is the most complete document we possess 
of ancient American history. It is all the more important 
for the reason that it relates to Yucatan, which in our opin- 
ion, is the very cradle of early American civilization. It is 
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also pleasant to observe that the manuscript is not at vari- 

ance with what we have learned from the fragmentary 

records made by Landa, Lizanaand Cogolludo. Notwithstand- 

ing its imperfections, it interprets and explains much that 

had hitherto appeared uncertain and deficient. It is of un- 

doubted authenticity, and forms a firm foundation for the 

reconstruction of the history of the past, which till now has | 
remained enigmatical, and which is faintly expressed by the 

crumbling ruins of the peninsula. 

The manuscript, finally, affords a guarantee that the long 
past not only reached back to the remotest epoch of our 
era, but that more than all, it stands in a near, perhaps in 
the most intimate, connection with the history of the Na- 
huatl race. In reference to the homogeneous structure of the 
Maya and Nahuatl calendars we have already expressed our 
belief that these two nations were closely related to each other. 
In the traditions of both occurs the name of Tula or Tulapan, 
as a fatherland common to each of them.* This supposition 
appears to us still further justified by the cireumstance that 
the chronological annals of both nations revert to the same 
period of time as a starting point. As regards the Nahuatls, 
we refer to the circle of signs engraved on the Calendar 
Stone which gave us the information that the annalists of 
Anahuac in the year 1479, counted back twelve hundred 
and forty-eight years to the celebration of their first festival 
in honor of the sun ; that is, they carried back their political 
or religious record to the year 231 A.D. The Maya manu- 
script corresponds to this daté, as we think, since the year 
242 A. D. resulted from our calculation. It was the year 
in which the ancient conquerors, after wandering 80 years, 
arrived on the Island of Chacnouitan where they made a 
permanent settlement. This event happened in the 13th 
Ahau (see table), which, as we know, is the starting point of 
Maya chronology, and likewise the first date of that name which 
the manuscript mentions. The difference of 11 years which 
appears in the Nahuatl computation cannot be regarded as 
of much importance. 


*With reference to the Mayas, consult the Quiché traditions in Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg’s Popol Vuh, pages 215, 217 and 236, and Brasseur de 
Bourbourg’s Memorial of Tecpan Atitlan, page 170, note 8. For the 
Nahuatl race, Brasseur de Bourbourg’s Histoire des Nations civilisées 
du Mexique, Vol. I., Appendix, page 428, in extracts made from the 
Codex Chimalpopoca. 
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THe Maya AnAUES OF THE MSS., BROUGHT INTO CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THE YEARS OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA :— 
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If, however, it should seem desirable to examine chrono- 
logical parallels we shall refer our readers to a second chap- 
ter on Central American chronology which is hereafter to 
appear, in which we propose to undertake the task of illus- 
trating and explaining still further the parallelism of Maya 
and Nahuatl dates. It will then be proved that in this 
written and still existing Nahuatl chronology, supported by 
the date 231 A. D., found on the Calendar Stone, a still 
earlier date designated as X Calli can be found, which repre- 
sents the year 1837 A. D. In this year, according to the 
annals, a great eclipse of the sun took place, with the re- 
markable statement that it occurred exactly at the end of a 

ear at 12 o’clock noon. In our manuscript we find the 
first date preceding the settlement of Chacnouitan designated 
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with the 8th Ahau, the date of the setting out from Tula- 
pan, which we have already stated to be the years 142—162 
A.D. Another agreement is that the Nahuatl records show 
that 166 years before the occurrence of the above mentioned 
eclipse of the sun in the year 1 Zecpati, a congress of astrolo- 
gers to amend the calendar of the nation took place at a 
town called Huehuetlapallan, and by reckoning back we find 
that this year corresponds with the year 29 B. OC. If we then 
follow a hint which Senor Perez has very ingeniously fur- 
nished that the manuscript strangely begins with an 8th 
Ahau instead of a 13th Ahan, and that the Maya chronology 
could be dated back to such a 13th Ahan as a proper begin- 
ning connected with some interesting event, we find by 
reckoning back from the 8th to the 13th Ahau the corres- 
ponding date to be the years 18—38 B. C. 

Now, the results gained in this line of investigation, can 
be formulated as follows :— 


1. That the conquerors and settlers of the Yucatan penin- 
sula, as well as those of the Anahuac lakes, were joint par- 
ticipants in a correction of their national calendar about the 
year 29 B. C. 

2. That about the year 137 A. D., when a total eclipse of 
the sun took place, the ancestors of both nations set out 
from their common fatherland, Tula or Tulapan. 

3. That about the year 231 A. D., both nations made 
their appearance on the coast of Central America, and suc- 
ceeded in conquering a large portion of the peninsula. 

It is true that we have only documentary evidence to sub- 
stantiate the theory just referred to. But, if we do not pos- 
sess the desirable evidence of monumental inscriptions, it 
behooves us to examine and to weigh carefully that which 
still remains. In this connection we should also remember 
that the sculptor, in carving his records, was not guided 
by his memory alone, but that he copied the symbols from 
the sacred books of his race; and that on the other hand, 
our learned Maya writer, when translating these latter into 
written phonetic language, drew his text, as did the sculptor 
from similar sources. 

If therefore with the help of written records we can build 
up hypotheses partially satisfactory, and not altogether im- 
probable, we have accomplished all that could be expected 
for the present, at least, and have perhaps excited an inter- 
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est in a branch of history which has hitherto been held as 
dead and unproductive. 

In conclusion, we would express the hope that the Maya 
manuscript may be submitted to a rigid critical and linguistic 
examination, and that the publication of the work may be 
appended to a heliotype copy of the original in order to ex- 
hibit to students a document of so great importance, and to 
ensure its preservation. 
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SEMLANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 28,-1889, AT THE HALL OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, BOSTON. 


Tae Exesidest, Hon. Srepuen Saussvry, LL.D., in the 
chair. 
The record of the annual meeting was read and 


sep H. Hatz read the report of the Council. 
F Beane, Eek 3)-3 Librarian, and Natsanren 
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esthetic culture among the colonial fathers, donbted whether 
the suggestions of the writer could be fully sustained, in 
view of the present “ Colonial Renaissance,” and the adop- 
tion of so many specimens of their architecture and furni- 
ture as models for the people of the present day. 

Rev. Guo. E. Eris, D.D., questioning also the correctness 
of this theory of the barrenness of colonial art, was led to 
give some account of a reputed portrait of Eliot, the Indian 
apostle, which he had recently examined. The artist is 
unknown. It is in the possession of Mrs. William Whiting, 
and said to have been recovered from a mass of apparently 
waste material in London. It seems altogether probable 
that the picture was executed here, and that too by some 
artist of no mean accomplishment and repute, who has been 
overlooked in this report. The look is Cromwellian rather 
than saintly or ascetic, and suggests good ale and beef, and 
in goodly quantities. The figure is burly, set off with 
bands and gauntlets, and his hair is long. Sir Robert 
Boyle’s regard for Eliot is well known, and he may have 
procured the execution of the portrait. Perhaps, however, 
it was the other John Eliot; but whoever was the subject, 
the artist had genuine merit. | 

Cuartes Duanr, LL.D., spoke of the reputation of 
Blackburn, an artist not mentioned in this report. And 
Dr. Rurus Woopwarp adduced instances of remarkable 
panelling, carving and stair-cases in some colonial houses, 
as evidence of taste and culture among the early dwellers 
of New England. ‘ 

To these observations, Rev. E. H. Haut, the writer of 
the report of the Council, replied briefly ; after which the 
question was put on the adoption of the report. 
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Purr J.J. Vacentini, Ph.D., presented a paper entitled 
“the Landa Alphabet,—A Spanish Fabrication,” which was 
listened to with marked attention; after which the thanks 
of the Society were accorded by vote to the writer, and the 
paper, which is printed with these proceedings, was referred 
to the Committee of Publication. 

The President presented to the Society, from General 
William 8. Lincoln, a package of papers relating to the 
War of the Rebellion, which had been saved from rebels’ 
houses in the last days of the Confederacy, and the thanks 
of the Society were voted to Gen. Lincoln. 

SrepHen Sauispury, Jr., Esq., presented some correspon- 
dence relating to a crucifix, found in a well in Florida, 
supposed to be a relic of the friars who accompanied De 
Soto, and the subject was referred, on motion of Rev. 
Epwarp E. Harr, D.D., to the Committee of Publication. 

The Recording Secretary communicated to the Society 
the action of the Council, recommending for membership 
the following gentlemen, who were by ballot unanimously 
elected: Grorer H. Moors, Esq., of New York; Grorcr 
H. Brintxy, Esq., of Hartford, Ct.; Prof. Spencer F. 
Barrp, of Washington, D. C.; Prest. J. H. Srsrye, of 
Amherst College; Senor Exrezo Ancona, of Mérida, 
Yucatan; Onartes A. Cuase, Esq., of Worcester; Samuer 
S. Green, Esq., of Worcester. 

It being suggested by members that it was desirable that 
the election of members should be taken up at an earlier 
period of the meeting, a motion looking in that direction 
was made, and entertained by the chair. The matter 
dropped without formal action, it being by general consent 
understood that hereafter the election of members would be 
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‘one of the early matters for consideration, after the report 
of the Council had been disposed of. 

Revsen A. Guiry, LL.D., of Providence, exhibited a col- 
lection of papers, the diary and other manuscripts of Rev. 
Hezekiah Smith, of Roxbury, who was present at the 


battle of Bunker Hill, and preached to the soldiers on the 


eve of the battle. The Society voted to request Dr. Guitp 
to prepare these papers for ape with the Pe 
- of the meeting. 


The meeting was then dissolved. 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Tuer Council hereby present the first semi-annual report of 
the 68th year of the Society. Referring you to the reports 
of the Librarian and Treasurer which follow for the exact 
condition of the Society, it becomes the duty of the Council 
first to communicate the losses which have befallen us by 
death since our last meeting. At that meeting, as you will 
remember, no deaths were reported; since then four mem- 
bers have been taken from us, one of whom was Vice- 
President of the Society, and one a member of the Council. 

Joel Munsell was born April 14, 1808, in Northfield, 
Mass., where he received what education a country village 
seventy years ago could afford. Fortunately there was 
a public library in the town, and here he acquired the taste 
for books which afterwards led him to the pursuit of print- 
ing. Learning his trade in the neighboring town of Green- 
field, he first found employment at Troy, N. Y., and after- 
wards, in 1827, settled’ in Albany as clerk of John Denio, 
bookseller. In 1834, he established himself as printer and 
publisher of a newspaper, and in 1836 purchased a 
printing office, and entered upon the work with which his 
name was so long identified, and which gave him both here 
and in England, a reputation as one of the leading printers 
of America. Had Mr. Munsell confined himself to the 
immediate duties of his calling, his career would have 
evidently brought him greater pecuniary success; but the 
instinct of the antiquary was too strong in him to allow of 
this, and he lent himself with a zeal as rare as it was 
disinterested to every enterprise, however hopeless, which 
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promised to add to the antiquarian or genealogical lore of his 
generation. Among the more important publications out 
of many in which he was engaged as author as well as 
printer, were: “The Albany Almanac,” whose publication 
he assumed in 1843, and to which he gave a position in that 
region corresponding with that of Thomas’s Almanac in 
New England; the ‘“ Annals of Albany,” which he published 
annually from 1830 to 1859; and the “ Collections on the 
History of Albany,” of which he published four royal 
octavo volumes, between 1865 and 1871, having laboriously 
collected his materials for thirty years, and stopping with 
the 4th volume, only because of inadequate patronage. 
This Society found the value of his services as member of 
the Committee for the Re-publication of Thomas’s History 
of Printing, towards which, according to the records of 
April 28, 1875, “he contributed much important matter from 
his own commonplace book and his studies, in addition to 
the loving care which he devoted to the printer’s work.” He 
died January 15, 1880, in the 72d year of his age.* 

The next loss comes still nearer home to us. Hon. 
Richard Frothingham was born in Charlestown, Mass., Janu- 
ary 31,1812. His honorable career, both in literature to 
which his tastes so strongly led him, and in politics from which 
his fellow-citizens would not spare him, is well known to all. 
Profoundly interested in the history of his country and of’ 
his native town, he felt at the same time the patriotic 
obligation which rests upon every citizen to render what 
service in public affairs he is able, and performed with great 
fidelity all the official duties to which he was called. His 
life, apart from his domestic experiences, is best told in the 
enumeration of the public offices which he held, and the 
several writings with which his name is associated. He was 
an active member of the Massachusetts Legislature in 1839, 


For the above information I am indebted chiefly to “* A Memorial Sketch of 
Joel Munsell,” in the New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, for 
April, 1880. Resolutions of respect to his memory were passed by the Albany 
Institute, of which he was an associate for nearly forty years. 
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1840, 1842, 1849, 1850; delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention of 1851; Mayor of Charlestown in 
1851, 1852, 1853; member of the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1853; and Democratic candidate for 
Congress, for the 5th District, in 1876. As a writer, he 
was associate editor of the Boston Post for several years, 
beginning with 1852; published his History of Charles- 
town in 1848; the History of the Siege of Boston in 1849 ; 
the Life of Gen. Joseph Warren in 1865; the Rise of the 
Republic of the United States in 1872. He was also 
member of the Massachusetts Historical Society; received 
the honorary degree of A.M. from Harvard College in 
1858, and that of LL.D. from Tufts College in 1874. He 
has been connected with this Society, and an active and 
interested worker in it, since October, 1858, and member of 
the Council since October, 1867. The regard in which he 
was held by his associates of the Council, will appear from 
the resolutions appended to thisreport. He died in Charles- 
town, January 29, 1880, in the closing hours of is 67th 
year. 

William Cross was born in Boston, Nov. 23, 1822, and 
received his early education in the Chauncy-Hall School, as 
the beginning of a classical and collegiate course. When 
about 14 years of age, he abandoned this purpose, greatly 
to his own regret in later years, and entered the English 
High School instead, to devote himself to mercantile pur- 
suits. After leaving school he was employed first in a 
counting-house then in a bank in Boston till 1847, when he 
was elected cashier of the Worcester Bank of Worcester ; 
a position which he held till 1864, when the bank was 
reorganized as the Worcester National Bank and he was 
chosen Vice-President. This office he held till just before 
his death. Although Mr. Cross’s education ended with the 
public schools, yet he always showed himself a strong 
thinker and a clear and accurate writer, while in his 
calling as banker, he won for himself at once a distin- 
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guished place, and became an acknowledged authority in his 
city in all financial matters. Mr. Cross was a sincere and 
devoted friend, an outspoken and uncompromising critic of 
public characters and events, an officer of absolute integ- 
rity and high sense of honor, a man of earnest convic- 
tions which he was always ready to avow, and a citizen 
who never let ease or profit stand in the way of duty. He 
had a vigorons constitution, apparently equal to any demands 
upon it; but the manifold claims upon his time and counsel, 
both in connection with his office and throngh his friends’ 
unbounded confidence in his integrity and skill, laid upon 
him a burden greater than he could bear, and as he never 
knew how to spare himself, his health finally gave way 
under the pressure and variety of his trusts. He withdrew 
from the bank in the Autumn of 1878, resumed his duties 
in 1879, surrendered his position finally at the end of 
that year, and died Feb. 14, 1880, at the age of 57. 
Althongh a member of this Society only since 1878, his 
interest in its objects began much earlier, and he may be 
counted among its friends of long standing. He held also, 
at the time of his death, the position of Director of the 
Free Public Library of Worcester, in which he had done 
much valuable work, 

James Lenox, for eleven years Vice-President of this 
- Society, was the only son of Robert Lenox, a Scotchman, 
who after coming to Philadelphia, settled finally in 1783 in 
New York, and became a successful merchant there. On 
his death in 1839, he left his son a farm of about thirty 
acres,on Fourth and Fifth Avenues, which in 1867 was divided 
into city lots and sold, Mr, Lenox led a quiet life, using 
his large property for many purposes of public benevolence, 
but devoting his time chiefly to the collection of rare books 
and works of art. His name is best known through his 
establishment and endowment of the Lenox Library, which 
was founded in 1870, its government vested in nine trustees, 
and a permanent fund of $250,000 bestowed upon it. 
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The Lenox Library is noted for its valuable collection of 
manuscripts, as well as for its works of American History 
and Elizabethan literature. It contains also Mr. Lenox’s 
valuable collection of works of art. 

Mr. Lenox died in New York, Feb. 17, 1880, in the 80th 
year of his age. The resolutions passed at that time by the 
Council will be found appended to this report.* 

Following now the example of my predecessors, I will 
venture to close this report by asking the attention of the 
Society to a more general theme. 

The great interest shown of late, in many of our cities, 
in the subject of art, calls up the question anew whether we 
are naturally an art-loving people. The country is begin- 
ning to show a very hopeful sensitiveness on this point. 
Formerly we were quite content to be classed among the 
practical races of the earth, or at best among those whose 
high moral mission precluded any special interest in the 
arts; but now we chafe under this classification, and are 
wont to catch with pathetic joy at any half-forgotten inci- 
dent of the past, which seems to prove that the esthetic 
instinct has really been slumbering within us all the time, 
only awaiting the opportunity to show itself. The little 
Pennsylvania Quaker boy of the 18th century, pulling 
hairs from the tail of the family cat to make his first paint 
brushes, bids fair to become as significant a figure in our 
history, as the little Italian shepherd-boy, whom Cimabue 
found drawing sheep upon a bit of slate, and out of whom 
two centuries of art were born. This sensitiveness, as I 
have said, is hopeful; and when it thus challenges us to 
look back into our Colonial past and mark the tokens of 
artistic sentiment there, it may not be unworthy even of 
serious antiquaries to accept the challenge and review once 
more the familiar facts. 

*It has been difficult to make up even this, brief account of Mr. Lenox’s life, as 
he took great pains to prevent any facts relating to himself from being made 


public. The aboye items are drawn almost entirely from articles in the 
Library Journal of Feb., 1878 and Feb., 1880. 
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When we remember the origin of the American colonists, 
we feel at once that, so far at least as inheritance was 
concerned there’ was not much artistic sentiment to be 
expected of them. They were of English stock; and in 
England, we must never forget, however old its throne, its 
earldoms, or its universities, art isnot old. The only early 
indications of national art, are in the architecture and 
sculpture of its superb cathedrals; and these, though 
charmingly modified on English soil, and assuming there 
certain local characteristics, were yet of purely French origin, 
and appeared in England as part of the Norman Conquest. 
Indeed, the question which these cathedrals properly sng- 
gest is, how under the constant inspiration of their presence, 
the art-sentiment could have slumbered so long. 

Before the Wars of the Roses antiquaries think they can 
detect some slight token of originality, both in painting and 
in sculpture; but if so those wars effectually arrested all 
further progress, and for two or three centuries English art 
remained purely imitative, borrowing its chief impulse from 
the Netherlands. For the little art which the king and 
nobility needed,—in other words, for their portraits,—they 
looked almost exclusively to foreign artists. Holbein was 
in England, with the field entirely to himself, from 1526 to 
1554; Van Dyk was there almost continuously, and with no 
competitor, from 1632 till his death in 1641; while during 
this entire period no names of native artists can be found 
except by searching the old chronicles. In the 17th 
century, the fresh revival of painting which was felt in Italy, 
France and the Netherlands, and which might possibly 
under other circumstances have extended to England also, 
passed by unfelt through the outburst of Puritanism, a move- 
ment which left behind it the doubly-fatal legacy of national 
austerity and national frivolity. 

“The arts,” says Walpole, in his Anecdotes of Painting, 
“were expelled with the royal family. Painting became 
idolatry, monuments were deemed carnal pride, and a 
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venerable cathedral seemed equally contradictory to Magna 
Charta and the Bible.” Once more the nation waited and 
imitated. Once more foreigners, often of the most question- 
able fame, usurped the entire patronage of the state. 
“ The restoration of royalty,” says Walpole again, “ brought 
back the arts, but not taste. Charles I. had a turn to 
mechanics, but none to politer sciences * * and intro- 
duced the fashion of the court of France without its 
elegance.” Those were the days of the German Kneller, 
who painted the “ Beauties of Hampton Court;” the days 
of the Westphalian Lely, who knew how to give “a tender 
languishment, a look of blended sweetness and drowsiness” 
to the eyes of his female figures; the days of the wonder- 
ful Dutchman Varelst, whose tulips and sunsets surpassed 
all others, who painted a portrait of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham which he “crowded so mnch with fruits and sunflowers, 
that the king to whom it was shown,” according to Walpole, 
“thought it a masterpiece,” and who gained so great fame 
for these sunflower portraits that he painted them for £110 
a head, “finishing the faces with the same delicacy as the 
flowers which he continued to introduce into them;” the 
days, too, of the equally wonderful Italian Verrio, “ whose 
exuberant pencil was ready at pouring out gods, goddesses, 
kings, emperors and triumphs” over the ceilings and stair- 
eases of Windsor Castle, and who introduced himself in a 
periwig into a painting for St. George’s Chapel of ‘ Christ 
Healing the Sick.” Such were the tawdry splendors that 
charmed the English eye, when at last, in the 18th century, 
the awakening came, and national art began its develop- 
ment, at the hands of Hogarth and Reynolds. 

That our Colonial ancestry therefore brought very little 
artistic feeling with them to these shores cannot be a matter 


of surprise. They were English, they were Puritans, they 


had a continent to conquer. We cannot wonder if neither _ 
in their churches, nor in their houses, neither in their ser- 
mons, in their poems, nor in their diaries, we can find much 
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to redeem the barrenness and joylessness of their existence 
in the new world. We cannot wonder if even the more 
careful study of their earlier literature, or more thorough 
examination of their private letters and life, to which these 
later years have given birth, though it may reveal a certain 
delightful quaintness in their writings as well as in their 
costumes and their architecture, yet fails to bring to light 
any deep sentiment of poetry or any feeling for beauty 
which had in it much promise for the future. 

The first important event in the history of American art, 
was about the year 1728, when Bishop Berkeley, inspired by 
sublime discontent with the “ pedantry of courts and schools,” 
undertook his visionary but very interesting and noble 
enterprise of establishing in the Bermudas a university, to 
provide pastors for the American colonies and missionaries 
for the Indians. In Europe, the old civilization and the old 
culture, seemed to him to have run their course, and his 
eye turned with generous hopes to the young West, as the 
soil in which a more fresh and gennine academic life could 
be planted. Selecting the Bermudas as the site of his 
university, partly because of the beauty of the climate and 
the supposed simplicity of the inhabitants, and partly 
because the situation of the islands, as they looked on the 
map, seemed to make them a good meeting place for 
students, whether Indians or colonists, at once from the 
continent and from the West Indies, he resigned his 
honorable and lucrative position at home, turned a deaf ear 
to the remonstrances and pleasantries of his friends, and set 
sail for America. His fine scheme, as is well known, 
proved impracticable, resulting only in a two or three years’ 
residence on his part in Newport, and a generous grant of 
books and land to Yale College, but in one respect at least 
his visit was important. In his designs for the city of 
Bermuda, a museum of the arts was conspicuous, and as 
teacher of drawing and painting in the new institution, he 
brought with him one John Smybert, whom he had known 
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as a student of art in Italy, and who had already 
some reputation in England as a portrait painter. 

Smybert was a Scotchman, born in Edinburgh, and had 
begun life as a house or carriage painter. His love of art 
was sufficient to carry him to Italy to study and copy the 
works of the old masters ; and on Bishop Berkeley’s return 
to England he remained in America, settled in Boston and 
lived there until his death in 1751. He was unquestionably 
the best painter of portraits that the Colonies had known, 
and not only did his mere presence give a certain stimulus 
to art in New England, but a copy from one of Van Dyk’s 
paintings which he had taken in Italy and brought with bim 
to America, afforded to two at least of our earlier artists 
their first real study in color. The most interesting work 
of Smybert’s which has come down to our time, is the large 
group of eight figures, representing Bishop Berkeley and his 
family, which is now in the art gallery of New Haven. It 
is of Smybert that the anecdote is told, that on landing in 
Rhode Island, and seeing the Indians there, he instantly 
recognized them as of the same race with certain Siberian 
Tartars whose portraits he had painted while in Italy for 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

But Smybert, whatever his contributions to our esthetic 
growth, was a Scotchman, and came to this country from 
the galleries of Italy. The real birth of native art in 
America took place quite independently of his coming, and 
in another place, though at about the same time. Nor is 
this after all, so far as the date is concerned, so humiliating 
a record. Native art began in America and in England, 
in these savage wilds and in the civilized mother-country, at 
exactly the same time. Hogarth was born in 1697, coming 
into public notice in the middle of the next century. 
Reynolds was born in 1723. Benjamin West was born in 
1738. 

West was a child of fortune, and owes more of his fame 
to the piquancy of his situation, and the picturesque 
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contrast between his origin and his achievements, than to 
his actual skill. Every incident in his career was such as to 
excite the world’s curiosity. He was of Quaker birth, he 
made his first sketches without having seen painting or 
engraving, he canght his first inspiration from the simile 
of an infant in her cradle, he borrowed his colors from 
the Indians and the blackberries, he eut his brushes from 
the tail of a pet cat, he sold his first rude sketches of chalk or 
charcoal on pieces of board at one dollar apiece, he found 
tragic themes for his art in the actual incidents of the Indian 
wars, in which his own family were engaged. How could 
Europe resist such credentials as these ? 

When West was about sixteen an assembly was held by the 
Quakers, to determine whether it was right for the boy to 
indulge his strong propensity for art, and it was solemnly, 
and most wisely, decided that genius should have its way. 
He devoted himself therefore to such books and such prac- 
tice as he could command, copying engravings and guessing 
at their coloring, sketching his landlord in a dark closet 
with a book and candle, in imitation of a Flemish picture 
he had seen, and finally established himself as a portrait 
painter, first in Philadelphia, then in New York. In 1759, 
by the aid of friends he sailed for Leghorn, and went from 
there directly to Rome, where his usual good fortune 
attended him, and he found himself, as the first student of 
art from the forests of the Western Continent, the object 
of intense and delighted curiosity. On the first evening of - 
his arrival, he was introduced by an English nobleman into 
one of the most distinguished circles of Italian society. 
The blind Cardinal Albani, to whom he was introduced, 
ran his fingers with astonishment over the young savage’s 
face and asked whether he was black or white. A train of 
thirty magnificent carriages accompanied him the next day 
on his first visit to the galleries of the Vatican, and his 
Italian escort were first piqued then delighted, when he 
declared that the Apollo Belvidere reminded him of a young 
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Mohawk warrior, and proceeded at once by his own action 
to show what he meant. 

West’s career in Rome continued equally brilliant to its 
close. . Art had sunk to somewhat low estate then even in 
Italy, painters and sculptors copied antique models in a 
slavish and conventional style, which West learned soon to 
despise, and the American’s facile hand and impressionable 
nature enabled him to compete at once with artists of 
established fame. He even painted a portrait which, though 
defective in drawing, was pronvunced by his flatterers 
superior in coloring to those of Raphael Mengs, then 
the most noted painter in Rome. He did much good work 
in Italy, examined the style of all the great colorists, 
studied cameos as well as paintings, and evidently imbibed 
as much from medieval art, as an entirely self-taught 
scholar could easily receive. Like a true American, he felt 
no hesitation in criticizing things little or great; thonght 
Raphael more interesting and natural than M. Angelo, 
thought the Moses the only work of M. Angelo’s which 
showed any ‘‘ probable. character,” and uttered a phililogi- 
cal judgment which deserves to be put by the side of 
Smybert’s physiological observation already quoted. On 
seeing the hieroglyphics on one of the obelisks in Rome, he 
declared that they closely resembled the figures he had seen 
on an Indian’s wampum belt. 

The excitement of his Italian visit proving too great for 
his health to bear, West left Rome after about three years’ 
stay, made a rapid visit to Bologna, Florence, and Parma, 
where he caused great consternation in the little court by 
being presented to the prince, Quaker fashion, with his hat 
on, and in 1763, went through Genoa and Paris to London, 
on his way back to America. 

But in Eugland, where his fame had preceded him, where 
fellow-artists were ready generously to welcome him, and 
where a splendid court-circle were waiting to patronize him, 
he speedily forgot any purposes he may have had of return- 
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ing to his native country, quietly took quarters in London, 
sent over to America for the young lady to whom he was 
engaged, and enrolled himself among British artists. We 
cannot blame him perhaps, for this. He was but the first 
of many who have found the atmosphere of the old country, 
or its honors and rewards, more congenial to their tastes 
than anything America had to offer. But it should not be 
forgotten that if West had had in him a little of the 
generous enthusiasm which led Berkeley to forsake honors 
and wealth at home, and earry to the new continent which 
he had never seen the arts and sciences of Europe, he could 
have done untold service to his native land, and might have 
become in reality, what he is now hardly in name, tlie 
founder of the art of painting in America. 

But West evidently felt no such call. In England he 
was easily persuaded to feel that there was a special place 
waiting for him. Reynolds was already at the height of 
his fame, and Gainsborough rapidly rising; but the field of 
historic painting was unoccupied, and for this West felt a 
special mission. Fortune still favored him. The young 
king, George III., struck by one of his classical compositions, 
took him under his patronage, and employed him to sketch on 
a large scale eight subjects from English history. He even 
allowed him, in spite of the bishops’ sneers at his Quaker 
artist, to undertake a series of religious paintings for 
Windsor Castle, which recall, in the magnitude of their 
conception, the great Italian frescoes of the 14th and 15th 
centuries. This series included thirty-six colossal subjects 
from Revealed Religion, divided into four Dispensations : 
Antediluvian, Patriarchal, Mosaic, Prophetic. All of these 
mighty works were sketched, twenty-eight were executed, 
before the patronage of royalty was withdrawn. 

West became thus, in courtly circles, the favorite of the 


hour, and divided with Sir Joshua Reynolds the leadership 


of art in England. In 1792, on Reynolds’s death, he 
became the second president of the Royal Academy, which 
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he and Reynolds had coéperated in founding, and held this 
otiice, with one slight break, until his death. In 1801 the 
king’s illness deprived him abruptly of the court patronage 
on which he had so long relied, but he continued to labor 
on his own account, and maintained the same extraordinary 
activity and productiveness, though with slight falling off 
of popular favor, to the end. At sixty-four he painted his 
celebrated “ Christ Healing the Sick ;” a picture intended for 
his native state of Pennsylvania, but which was so much 
admired in England that the British Institute purchased it 
for 3,000 guineas, and he was obliged to duplicate it for 
America. But a few years before his death, he undertook 
a new series of four religious paintings on a more gigantic 
scale than ever before, and was only interrupted in their 
execution by his failing powers. He died in 1820, while 
his fame was still undiminished, was buried in St. Paul’s, 
and was followed to his grave by sixty coaches, with noble- 
men and ambassadors as his pall-bearers. 

West left behind him as tokens of his untiring energy, 
upwards of four hundred oil paintings and two hundred 
drawings; and the fact that not more than twenty of 
these are now known to the world, is a better indication 
than any words can give of his real place in history. The 
one real contribution which he made to art, amounting 
almost to a revolution, was in discarding for the first time 
classic costume in treating modern themes. In_ his 
© Death of Wolfe,” his soldiers and Indians, to the aston- 
ishment of the English world, appeared in their actual 
dress, instead of in the garb of Greeks or Romans; a 
bold step which he took in defiance of the remonstrances 
of Reynolds and other eminent artists, and which proved a 
veritable epoch in English historical painting. His talent, 
though belonging so slightly to America, was yet curiously 
and ominously American in some of its most conspicuous 
traits. He took no account of difficulties, and saw nothing 
in the mightiest undertakings of the greatest artists with 
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which his wholly untrained and untutored genius might 
not cope. His strength lay largely in his audacity, or 
rather in his naive unconsciousness of the disproportion 
between his ambitious conceptions and his native resources. 
No theme, as we have seen, however exalted, daunted him. 
No canvas however huge, seemed vast enough for his gigan- 
tic figures. His compositions grew in dimensions to the 
end, those which were half-finished at his death, dwarfing all 
before them. His confidence in himself was supreme. As 
a boy, having determined to become an artist, he refused to 
ride on the same horse with a little school-mate who con- 
fessed that he was to be a tailor. In later years, in reject- 
ing the king’s offer of knighthood, he said he “had already 
earned greater eminence by his pencil than knighthood 
could confer.” When the king’s patronage, after many 
years of unusual favor, was withheld from him, he wrote 
to his Majesty to say that if the withdrawal of his favor 
“was meant to be permanent, myself and the fine arts have 
much to lament.” His work had none of the original 
power in it which could make it live, and not even his best 
paintings will ever recover the admiration in which they 
were held during his lifetime; but his career forms an 
interesting introduction to the history either of English or 
of American art. . 

A much more significant incident in our own history was 
the birth of Copley, a year earlier than that of West. 
Nothing indeed seems to this day more phenomenal than 
the sudden appearance in New England, when art till then 
had been almost unknown, of a series of works so brilliant 
in coloring, and with so many admirable qualities of 
portraiture, as those which bear the.name of Copley, and 
constitute the chief pride of many of our New England 
families to-day. From no other source has there come 
down to this generation a more vivid or statelier picture of 
our ancestry of the last century, than from the portraits of 
Copley. 
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John Singleton Copley was born in Boston, in 1737. In 
his boyhood he had the example before him, and probably 
enjoyed the instruction, of his step-father, Mr. Pelham, 
who was the first engraver of any repute in New England, 
and a portrait painter as well, and whose portrait of Cotton 
Mather is in possession of this Society. As the result of 
this influence, the young Copley in his 17th year published 
an engraving which he had himself taken from a portrait 
painted by himself. As to the opportunities which he 
enjoyed for pursuing his art in Boston or his indebtedness 
to teachers, though there has been some controversy over 
the point, there would seem to be but little room for doubt. 
We know pretty well what works of art are likely to have 
been found in Boston houses in the middle of the last 
century. We know that Smybert, who came to Boston 
about 1730, was the best living painter whose works Copley 
could have seen. Any further uncertainty, if it existed, 
ought to be wholly dispelled by the following very emphatic 
testimony of his son Lord Lyndhurst, who was applied to 
for information on that point, and whose answer is given by 
Dunlap, in his “ History of the Arts of Design.” ‘ Consid- 
ering that he was entirely self-taught, and never saw a 
decent picture except his own until he was nearly thirty years 
of age, the circumstance is, I think, worthy of admiration, 
and affords a striking proof of what natural genius, aided 
by determined perseverance, can under almost any circum- 
stances accomplish.” 

Whatever his advantages may have been, with a natural 
eye for color, an evident love of elegant accessories of 
drapery and costume, and a fondness for working them out 
in detail, and with no slight power withal of giving individ- 
uality to face and form, Copley at once distinguished 
himself from all his predecessors, and introduced so new a 
style in portraiture that his works represent to-day the begin- 
ning of New England art. In America, Copley’s fame 
rests entirely upon his portraits. In England, where he 
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lived from 1776 until his death in 1815, he gained equal 
celebrity for such “historical” works as the “ Death of 
Chatham,” and “ King Charles in the House of Commons ;” 
works of which the value lies quite as much in the individ- 
ual portraits as in the composition itself. In this country, 
according to Copley’s latest biographer, who has collected 
his materials with idefatigable industry, two hundred and 
sixty-nine paintings, thirty-five crayons and fourteen minia- 
tures, have been postively identified as from Copley’s hand. 

Copley’s name suggests at onee to the New Englander, 
the name of Stuart. Gilbert Stuart seems to have had 
more of the instinct and temperament of the artist than 


either of his predecessors, though his appearance in Ameri- 


can art was quite as fortuitous as theirs, Thus far each 
artist makes his own beginning. Stuart was born in a little 
Rhode Island village near Narragansett Bay, in 1755, 
seventeen years later than Copley. As a boy, in Newport, 
he studied little but drew much with such rude materials as 
he could find. At thirteen, he painted two portraits, and 
persuaded friends to sit to him, making acquaintance at the 
same time with such local artists, sign-painters and others, 
as he could find. In 1775, smitten with a desire to study 
with West in London, he sailed in’the last ship which cleared 
before the war, lived in the same house with West fora 
time, listened to Reynold’s academic disconrses, and made 
indefatigable study of heads. In the year 1785, at thirty, 
he was established in London by himself, receiving good 
prices for his portraits, and with every promise of a success- 
ful, if not brilliant, career in England. But his convivial 
tastes and lavish habits prevented exclusive devotion to his 
art, and drew him into a restless and roving life, from 
whose ways he never quite escaped. From London he 
went to Ireland, where he gained great popularity both as 
artist and as host, but where his stay was brief, In the 
midst of his successes, he was seized with the desire to paint 
his great countryman, Washington, departed abruptly for 
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America, leaving many flattering orders unexecnted, and 
established himself in 1792 in New York. Again orders 
poured in, and for two years he led a busy life; then, in 
1794, he moved to Philadelphia, where Congress was in 
session, and where he trusted his great desire might be 
gratified by obtaining Washington as a sitter. In this he 
was successful, and painted at that time both the Lansdowne 
full-length portrait, and the unfinished head now in the Athe- 
neum gallery of Boston. In 1803 we find him living in 
Washington. In 1805, he was persuaded by Jonathan 
Mason to go to Boston, and there, as society was congenial 
and approaching age had cooled somewhat the fire of his 
blood, he was content to remain until his death in 1828. 

Stnart’s portraits are as familiar in New England as 
Copley’s, and his fame even more undisputed. The charac- 
ter of the man and that of the painter blend in one, and 
each helps to explain the other. He was a delightful com- 
panion, fond always of story and song, famed for his 
conversational power, and able to approach each sitter on 
his own specialty, talking easily upon farming, divinity or 
law, as the case might require, and so eliciting with skill 
the mental characteristics of his subject. But to work 
snecessfully he had to be himself in the right mood, else all 
these charming traits vanished, and it might even happen 
that the picture would remain unfinished. He was not 
only wayward and improvident, but when any purpose was 
to be carried through, he seemed strangely indifferent to 
reputation or gain. As instances of this, he refused to go 
to Halifax, in an English ship of war, to paint the Duke of 
Kent who had invited him, because he was anxious just 
then to get an opportunity for painting Washington. 
Again, when asked to send a full-length Washington to the 
Philadelphia Academy, and to paint a portrait of himself for 
the Florence Academy, being very averse to writing, he 
failed even to answer either letter. 

Unlike Copley, he found his chief interest, as an artist, 
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in the human subject before him, rather than in its aecesso- 
ries or even its essential details. The individuality of the face 
he was quick to catch ; that there might be individuality too in 
costume or hands, he did not seem to recognize. “I copy 
works of God,” he once said, “and leave-clothes to tailors 
and mantua-makers.” ‘ When the head was completed,” 
says his daughter, Miss Stuart, and his works strongly 
corroborate the statement, “his enthusiasm seems to have 
abated.” It is characteristic of him, that, after all his 
zeal and his great sacrifices, to paint General Washington, of 
the two original sketches which he made, and which I have 
already mentioned, one is an unfinished .head, the other a 
full figure of which the head alone belongs to Washington. 
For the hands he took his own, copying from wax casts ; 
for the figure it is uncertain whether his model was a man 
named Smith, or a man named Keppele. In either case, 
the hands and the form belonged to a smaller man than 
Washington. But notwithstanding his carelessness, he left 
a vast amount of work behind him, and a position among 
early American artists second to none. Two hundred and 
fourteen authenticated portraits by Stuart were exhibited 
in Boston the year he died. 

John Trumbull was born in Lebanon, Connecticut, in 
1756, one year later than Stuart. I have left myself’ no 
time to sketch his life in any detail, even if it were impor- 
tant to do so, but one or two points are worth: noticing as 
showing that we have arrived now at the point where we 
can trace for the first time, something like lineage or 
descent in American art. It is related of Trumbull that he 
called on Copley in Boston, on first going to Cambridge to 
enter college at sixteen, and aftewards showed to Copley 
the copy of an engraving which he had made while at 
college; also that, on coming to Boston in 1777 or 1778, 
he oécupied the house which Smybert had built, and which 
still contained Smybert’s copies of celebrated works of the 
old masters ; thus connecting his career with that of two 
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of his predecessors in the field. Trumbull was by no 
means exclusively devoted to his art. He was soldier in 
the Revolution, so long as his pride permitted him to remain 
in the service, merchant and politician as well as painter ; 
nor did the style of historical composition which he selected 
and which was then held in esteem, wherein the interest 
was equally divided between the incident itself and the 
carefully elaborated portraits of those who took or did not 


take part in it, give very free scope to the imagination. 
Still, his works, as we see them to-day have a certain 
honesty and simplicity which are not without a charm, 
while those executed in England in his earlier days, which 
were of cabinet size with faces in miniature, seem to have 
possessed some genuine merit, and were probably more 
within the range of his genius than the later and larger 
productions with which we are more familiar in America. 
His name can hardly be omitted in any list of native 
American artists. 

This brief list, too long perhaps for your patience, yet far 
too short to include all the names which have come down from ~ 
the 18th century, fitly closes with Allston, with whom for the 
first time poetic temperament and native force of imagina- 
tion enter into the growth of American art. Born in 
South Carolina in 1779, Allston spent his early youth, as 
Stuart had done, in Newport, where his name becomes 
associated with that of the young Malbone, and we are left 
to imagine the mutual effect of the friendship between 
those two rare and congenial spirits. Entering Harvard 
College in 1796, he found something to study in the 
pictures which hung in his friends’ houses, but was 
moved to special enthusiasm, and indeed was taught his 
first lesson in color, by Smybert’s copy of Van Dyk’s Cardi- 
nal Bentivoglio, which had already aroused the admiration 
of Trumbull. Four years in Italy, and seven in London (1811 
—1818) afterwards enabled his fine genins to mature amid 
the best surroundings, while it threatened at the same time, 
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as in the case of West and Copley, to sever his connection 
with his native land. Fortunately, bowever, his love of 
America remained unshaken, and a severe domesti¢ 
affliction, together perhaps with the homesickness arising 
from bereavement, brought him back at forty, to spend his 
remaining years, and pass a dignified and beautiful old age 
in New England. 

It is not necessary to repeat any of the extravagant 
eulogies upon Allston’s genius, or to recall his Italian title 
of the “ American Titian,” to prove that he was a genuine 
artist. Some of the artist’s most essential gifts were his; ¢ 
sensitive spirit, a love of nature and love too of the weird 
and ghostly, exquisite delicacy of sentiment and fine appre- 
hension of intellectual beauty, a feeling for color and 
power of reproducing it such as few contemporaries could 
equal, and a refinement of culture to which no American 
artist before him could lay any claim. The 19th century 
is not the 14th, and no one will pretend that the secret of 
clothing sublime conceptions in forms worthy of them came 
back to the world with Allston. His execution, as he was 
himself painfully aware, responded but feebly to his ideal, 
and often failed him in the midst of his high endeavors. 
Yet there is an indefinable charm in his slightest drawings ; 
and no one can stand before his Belshazzar, or his Angel 
Liberating Peter, without feeling that in these noble forms 
the first epoch of American art worthily culminated. 

This record from the past is far from being wholly dis- 
creditable. That native art began its career as early in 
America as in England is itself no slight thing to say. 
Nor have the years which have elapsed since those 
Colonial days failed wholly to carry out the promise of 
such beginnings. Increasing wealth and culture have 
brought a growing demand for art, and American genius 
has shown itself facile in learning the secret of many 
schools. But that the American genius is not still at- 
bottom essentially practical, that the old Anglo-Saxon 
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nature has been radically changed by changing its abode, 
or that the old instincts which resisted for centuries the 
influences of continental art, and which even the presence 
of scores of noble cathedrals and abbeys scattered over 
England-from North to South could not subdue, have been 
finally transformed, we have no good reason to assert. 

Indeed just now it looks as though our best hope of 
progress was to be looked for in our industrial interests. 
We are a commercial people, and those among us who still 
look askance at the claims of art or beauty for its own 
sake, are very quick to see the value which these may give 
to our mechanical products. Our most successful schools 
of drawing and coloring are, for the most part, those which 
have the industrial arts in view. Here the work is genuine 
and whole-hearted, and into it the native energy of the 
people goes unforced. This is not art, yet it has in it a 
future full of promise. For under such training of eye 
and hand, whatever real artistic sentiment exists must by 
degrees reveal itself, and as it gains force will lead to better 
things. Nes 

But when all is said, the highest achievements of art, 
here as well as elsewhere, must wait for the great experi- 
ence or the great necessity. For all the nobler utterances 
of art, there must be something noble to say. National art 
must be preceded by national character, and an earnest 
national life. 

Yet just here we cannot speak so confidently of ourselves 
as could be wished. -If in other nations the great periods 
of art have followed upon heroic eras, we must remember 
that our heroic epochs are already past. We have won our 
national freedom, and have saved our country, at unparal- 
leled cost from unntterable peril; yet what impulse have 
these great struggles imparted to our esthetic or our intel- 
leetual life? What important original work of literature 
or of art belongs either to the period of the Revolution or 
the period of the Civil War? Who has forgotton his sur- 
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prise at the nation’s passing through the late rebellion, 
without producing a single oration, a single discourse, a 
single poem (except one Commemoration Ode) which had any 
claim to immortality, or was of any lasting worth? And 
what shall we say of the arts which that event inspired ? 
Were it not that nonumental art has always been the severest 
test of genius, one would look on in blank despair at the 
empty and meaningless structures which have risen in all 
our cities and villages to honor the nation’s dead. Yet cer- 
tainly we can hardly look for any event in the future which 
will be better calculated to stir the nation’s finer instincts or 
fire its imagination than that exciting conflict. 

Ihave no desire to force upon these facts a greater signifi- 
cance than belongs to them. These are not the only national 
crises perhaps, which have come and gone without finding 
a poet to sing, or an artist to paint them. The nation no 
less than the individual must gain intellectual maturity, no 
doubt, before it can see the full meaning of its own deeper 
experiences; and we are still young. This is a scientific as 
well as an industrial age, too, giving the reason more to do 
than the imagination ; and we are part of our generation. I 
would only intimate, in taking leave of our subject, that the 
facts both of our earlier and of our later career, are thus 
far of the nature of promises rather than assurances. Taken 
as promises they are surely worthy our notice. They point 
us, as we have seen, to an ancestry whom it is well for us to 
hold in remembrance and honor. They prove that the 
American nation has never been wholly without the esthetic 
sentiment. They give us a certain confidence that a people 
which, even in its ruder days, can show such names as these, 
will never prove entirely false to the sacred claims of art. 


For the Council. 


EDWARD H. HALL. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


Tue executive force of the library has been very busily 
occupied during the winter. The number of visitors for 
different purposes has been larger than usual, and the calls 
for information have been more constant than during pre- 
vious periods. This is due, perhaps, in a measure, to the 
greater comfort of the rooms, from the distribution of a 
genial atmosphere throughout the building, and to a 
decided increase of attractiveness in all departments. But 
much is due also to the growing spread of a taste for 
historical and antiquarian studies, which marks the literature 
of the period. 

If antiquarian societies have in times past been quiet 
institutions, whose functions were somewhat reserved and 
private, they are likely to be called into more publicity and 
greater activity by the archeelogical tendencies of the age. 
We may therefore expect to find that in a library which 
has attained to the size of ours, it will be necessary to 
provide similar methods and facilities of administration to 
those required in libraries having a less technical name and 
character. The combined and organized efforts of the 
managers and friends of public libraries to improve their 
modes of operation and enlarge their influence are multiply- 
ing the methods and machinery of service, and at the 
same time increasing public expectation with regard to the 
duties and responsibilities to be assumed and _ sustained. 
The results aimed at of course imply higher grades of 
qualification for the discharge of those duties and responsi- 
bilities, and a closer attention to what may be termed the 
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business of the library, distinguished from the literary 
productions of the association. As libraries differsin their 
nature and in their uses, there will be a corresponding 
diversity in the care and policy adapted to them. Some are 
intended for circulation, others for reference or consultation 
only. Some, again, are composed of books that can be 
replaced if lost or injured, others consist largely of matter 
that cannot be supplied in any regular market, and there- 
fore the chance of reproduction is uncertain and often 
impossible. Ours is of the last-named class, where the first 
duty is preservation, which is tantamount to a restricted 
freedom of use. We cannot, properly, permit the books to 
be removed from our custody, except under circumstances 
of particular urgency or expediency, and presumed ‘condi- 
tions of absolute security. Liberty of access to the alcoves 
must be restrained by general rules of a positive nature, 
in order to make them effective; and the cautionary provis- 
ions, which are to a greater degree discretionary in ordinary 
libraries, must be observed more carefully in special collee- 
tions. 

Here, then, alcove lists become indispensable, that. the 
contents of the shelves may be noted without a personal 
examination of the books themselves, and these it seems 
important to obtain with no more delay than is unavoidable. 
They are the immediate want that presses itself upon the 
attention of the society, and their extent and particularity 
are questions for consideration. No feasible description of a 
book will supply the place of the book itself in determining 
its character; but as comparatively few of the volumes are 
likely to be required at once, they may be produced on the 
simple suggestion found in the list of the name of the 
author and the subject. It is believed therefore that, with 
the books at hand for verification, the titles in the register 
may be brief, and the entries made without great labor or 


cost, after a little practice by some one employed for the 
purpose. 
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As to the preparation of a general catalogue, a subject 
that may properly be introduced in this connection, it is the 
crowning act for which our institution waits to give com- 
pleteness to its working facilities. It appears to me that 
there are mistaken ideas in regard to the extent of detail 
demanded for such a work, which have prevented the con- 
struction of catalogues in many cases when they would 
have been of great utility. The primary object is often 
defeated by attempting too much. If the task is made too 
difficult or expensive it is in danger of being deferred or 
abandoned. However desirable in themselves, elaborately 
descriptive titles are not essential to the practical command 
of most,collections. A catalogue may be entirely sufficient 
for the working purposes of a library without becoming a 
bibliographical dictionary. The possession of a good assort- 
ment of bibliographical compilations is a cheaper alterna- 
tive. But few institutions can afford tospend years of time, 
and the costly labor of many skilful hands, to produce the 
ideal of a catalogue. When accomplished it is a boon to 
other institutions in the service it renders them. It would 
be a graceful return on the part of our leading university 
for the great and numerous public favors it receives, if it 
would print the carefully framed titles on’ whose long prep- 
aration so many scholars have employed their learning and 
their faculty of precise expression. The plan of that 
accomplished librarian, the late Prof. Jewett, for casting 
stereotypes of titles at the general charge, to be furnished 
according to need in particular cases for a moderate com- 
pensation, would be the true one if it were practicable. 
But there is more utility in a rude and imperfect list, such 
as auctioneers and booksellers produce with great rapidity, 
than is generally admitted, when supplemented and corrected 
by a good collection of bibliographies and catalogues bibli- 
ographically compiled. 

It is one thing to publish an exposition of the literary 
treasures constituting a great and valuable library, for out- 
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side circulation and the general convenience of the commu- 
nity, and quite another to provide working references to the 
authors and subjects of the publications embraced in any 
particular collection. The first is a luxurious benefaction to 
the republic of letters, the other is simply a piece of labor- 
saving machinery for private use. 

Since the despairing efforts of the British Museum to 
devise methods of cataloguing its accessions as fast as they 
accumulate, the tendency has been towards abridgment 
and compression, whereby compensatory advantages are 
secured, viz: reduction of labor and expense, a diminution 
of bulk, and a lessening of the space which the eye must 
pass over in searching for a particular work. These are 
great improvements which may possibly be carried _ still 
further than has been done in recent instances, and the 
difference between a catalogue proper and a register be 
more clearly defined. 

Card registration is now almost universally adopted as 
the proper method. A ecard register of authors and sub- 
jects with space reserved for notes and remarks, would in 
time become the most valuable record of a library that 
could be devised: It may be made both text and commen- 
tary, and becomé instructive beyond the bald entry of a 
title page. 

An inventory of every book, pamphlet, and article, in our 
keeping, should be made and maintained, with direction to 
the place where each should be found. The knowledge of 
a custodian is of course but a temporary and imperfect 
substitute for such a record. In our own case it is believed 
that the excellent assistant-librarians can without much 
delay produce whatever we possess. Mr. Barton has trained 
very successfully his natural faculty of arrangement, and 


Mr. Colton has in his comparatively brief experience assidu- 


ously applied a quick observation and retentive memory to 
the same end. But the only sure, safe, and permanent 
resource, has as yet been but partially provided; there has 
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always been so much to engross the time and attention in 
the pressure of daily and hourly engagements. 

An index to our published reports and proceedings, 
projected, and in some degree advanced, by the agency of 
Mr. Salisbury, Jr., we may hope to see accomplished at the 
skilful hands of our associate, Mr. William A. Smith. It 
is one of the most desirable forms of assistance which 
could be rendered to that portion of the society’s operations. 
These publications must grow in historical importance if 
they at all keep pace with the popular demand for the kind 
of information they may reasonably be expected to contain ; 
and from their miscellaneous character they require the 
convenience of a well digested table of contents. 

We have of late begun to print with these, papers and 
other contributions relating to ancient remains in the 
various provinces of Mexico, the great centre of archzeologi- 
cal interest for coming years. There can be no doubt of 
the policy of encouraging discussion pari passu with explo- 
ration, especially where the two are connected. There can 
be no valid pretence that the field of investigation has yet 
been laid open for a fair understanding of its true charac- 
ter, or that any satisfactory solution of its mysteries has 
hitherto been discovered; and there can be no reason to 
suppose that an awakened public interest will not require 
the professed archeologists of the country to aid in a 
development of the actual truth. It may be that the 
Mexicans of the period of the conquest were little more 
than simple barbarians; but it is equally certain that in 
those regions are the ruins of substantial structures, adorned 
with elaborate architectual embellishments and displays of art, 
significant of degrees of culture apparently inconsistent with 
a condition of mere savagery, which are worthy of the most 
eareful scrutiny and the best efforts of ingenuity to explain. 

There is a very different kind of matter for publication, 
which, as it does not quite belong in the list of present 
accessions may be mentioned here. 
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Samuel Jennison, Esq., of Boston, son of Samuel Jenni- 
son of cherished memory, so long a prominent ofticer of 
the society, has loaned the manuscript note-book of Thomas 
Lechford to be printed in its transactions; and Judge 
Dwight Foster, son of another late distinguished officer, 
has generously proposed to carry it through the press 
at his private expense. Lechford, it will be remembered, 
was the first and only lawyer among the primitive colo- 
nists of Massachusetts. He did not succeed in his pro- 
fession, partly, perhaps, because the profession was not 
popular with our Puritan fathers, and partly for want of 
personal harmony with the sentiments and objects of the 
new community. So he went back to the mother country 
and vented his spleen in a publication entitled, “ Plaine 
Dealing; or News from New England,” of which a recent 
edition was so admirably. edited by the learned Foreign . 
Corresponding Secretary of this body, Hon. J. Hammond 
Trumbull. The manuscript of Lechford’s note-book, or 
business record, came into possession of the late Mr. Jenni- 
son from a connection of the judicial family of Sewall, and 
was many years ago partially treated for publication by Mr. 
Jennison himself, and more particularly by Mr. Trumbull, 
who deciphered the short-hand passages and copied many of 
its rather obscure pages. The numerous pre-occupations of 
that gentleman prevent him from promising more than an 
undefined amount of assistance in the present enterprise; 
but Judge Foster kindly offers the aid of his own legal lore, 
and the services of his son, in providing requisite annota- 
tions. It is needless to add that a most choice antiquarian 
treasure is thus favorably placed at the command of the 
society. 

A record in detail of the accessions of the last six months 
accompanies this report. It will be seen that the total 
consists of seven hundred and eighty-seven books, three 
thousand two hundred and eleven pamphlets, thirty-nine 
volumes of bound newspapers and one hundred and twelve 
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unbound. There are, besides, one hundred lithographs, 
twelve maps, eight photographs, and the same number 
of autographs. Another accession of a different nature 
harmonizes with that sense of the importance of. security, 
and a due care in the preservation of rare documents, which 
it was doubtless intended to promote. It is a burglar-proof 
steel safe presented by Hon. Stephen Salisbury. When 
enclosed in brick it will also become a fire-proof safe and 
supply a want that has long been felt. 

It is noticeable in our list of donations that a good many 
publications have been received from their authors, and that 
they are scattered widely over our great country. The 
curators of the library of congress complain, that they 
are obliged by law to receive and retain specimens of 
every publication issued under the copyright rules of the 
United States. It may become a burdensome responsibility 
in time, but it is an undoubted advantage both to the 
authors and to the government, and our institution will be 
happy to share in whatever trouble such accummulations 
may occasion. There is real danger that the feeling of 
inconvenience at Washington may overcome the conscious- 
ness of duty in regard to a proper care of copyright collec- 
tions. Possibly they might be advantageously distributed 
according to the nature of their subject-matter. 

Another sale of a portion of the library of the late 
George Brinley has occurred, and we have again taken 
advantage of the liberality of his representatives, in permit- 
ting us to bid for such things as we desire, up to a certain 
amount, at the charge of the estate. The sale was attended 
by your librarian and the treasurer, who were greatly 
assisted a portion of the time by Stephen Salisbury, Jr., 
Esq.,-then in New York partly for that purpose. The 
result has been quite satisfactory. The money investment 
assigned to that particular sale was fully taken up, and most 
of the publications specially desired were secured. It was 
thought best to employ our allowance in procuring certain 
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rare and expensive productions that we ought to possess 
but are not likely to obtain under different circumstances. 
In this we were reasonably fortunate, and one hundred and 
ninety-two books and one hundred and fourteen pamphlets, 
choice specimens of the class of rarities, have been added 
to our collections. 
There is an anticipated accession to which it may not be 
improper to refer, as it is of admitted authenticity though 
not officially communicated. A citizen of Worcester, 
having probably very little personal knowledge of this 
institution, in memory of a favorite son who died by acci-— 
dent some years since, and who had derived advantage from 
our library, has left to the society a legacy of five thousand 
dollars. The minor foundations and gifts which the a 
urer of the society has occasion to notice in his semi-annu: 
statements, expressions of the desire of individuals living et 
deceased to promote aoa objects of the ne 





Donors and Donations. 


Hon. Isaac Smucker, Newark, O.— His Lecture on Mineral Coals; 
his paper on Flint Ridge; three books; twelve pamphlets; one photo- 
graph; and various Ohio newspapers. 

Prof. Cuar.es O. THompson, Worcester.—His Handicraft in School; 
twelve books; six hundred and sixty-seven pamphlets; and files of the 
Literary World and of the N. E. Journal of Education for 1879. 

Samuet A. Green, M.D., Boston —His Early Land Grats of Groton; 
his Historical Address, delivered at Groton, February 20, 1880; one 
book ; two hundred and twenty pamphlets; and a file of ‘‘ The Dial of 
the Old South Clock,” for 1879. 

GrorGre Dexter, Esq., Cambridge.—The Journal of Thomas Wallcutt, 
in 1790, with notes by Mr. Dexter. 

Erwarp Jarvis, M.D., Dorchester.—His paper on the Value of Com- 
mon School Education to Common Labor, with illustrative examples. 
Hon. Hamitton B. STapLes, Worcester.—His ‘‘Day at Mount Vernon 
in 1797”; and his Introductory Address at the dedication of a mon u- 

ment to Sergeant Abraham Staples. 

Hon. Cuaries Hupson, Lexington. — His Address before the New 
England Association of the Soldiers of the War of 1812; and his 
paper on the Life and Character of Major Pitcairn. 

Prof. R. J. Farqumarson, Davenport, Iowa.— His Article on the 
Formation of Ground Ice in the Rapids of Mississippi. 

NATHANIEL Patne, Esq., Worcester.—His Mather Publications and 
Manuscripts in the Library of the American Antiquarian Society ; the 
Paine Family Records, No. V.; eight books; two hundred and twenty- 
one pamphlets; and four files of newspapers. 

Major L. A. H. Larour, Montreal, Canada.—The Supplements of 1879 to 
his Annuaire de Ville-Marie; and Proceedings of the Natural History 
Society of Montreal, 1868-1878. 

Evtis Ames, Esq., Canton.—His article on the Ancestry of William 
Cullen Bryant. 

Ricuarp A. Brock, Esq., Richmond, Va.—His Richmond as a Manu- 
facturing and Trading Centre, including a Historical Sketch of the 
City ; and Richmond newspapers containing historical articles by him 
aud others. 
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Hon. Cuartes Devens, Washington, D. C.—His Annual Report as At- 
torney-General of the United States for the year 1879; the Official 
Register of the United States, Vol. I., 1879; and the Russian Campaign 
in ‘Turkey, 1877-1878; 

Hon. Roserr C. WixtHror, Boston.—His Remarks on Kings Chapel 
Burial-Greund. 


JAMES F. HUNNEWELL, Esq., Charlestown.—His Records of the First 
Church in Charlestown, Massachusetts, 1632-1759; and the Hawaiian 
Club papers containing his ‘“ Hawaii at the Exposition Universelle, 
Paris, 1867.” 

Samurt C. Damon, D.D., Honolulu, H. I. — Files of his paper, the 
Friend, from 1852 to 1877, in three bound volumes. 

STEPHEN SALISBURY, Jr., Esq., Worcester. —His translation of Dr. 
Valentini’s Mexican Copper Tools; Short’s North Americans of Anti- 
quity; The Bar of Worcester County, Addresses and appendix; nine 
books; two hundred and forty pamphlets; the Nation and Christian 
Register from 1873 to 1878; and three files of Yucatan newspapers. 


Prof. Cuartes Rau, Washington, D. C.—His Monograph on the Palen- 
que Tablet inthe United States National Museum. 

Hon. Cares C. Jongs, Augusta, Ga.—His ‘De Soto’s March Through 
Georgia.” 

THion. Issac Davis, Worcester. — Thirty-nine voluines for his Spanish 
American Alcove, including five valuable books by Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg; and ninety-two pamphlets for the general library. 

The B. F, Tuomas Loca History Funp.—Twenty-seven local histo- 
ries. 

Hon. Sreruun Savtispury, Worcester.—A burglar-proof Safe; three 
hundred and twenty-one painphlets; and four files of newspapers. 
Grorce W. Crips, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa.—Lossing’s American Cen- 

tenary, in fine binding. 

Grorecr CHanpLer, M.D., Worcester.—Dr. Galt’s Treatment of In- 
sanity ; and four pamphlets. 


Ho._mMrs AMMIDOWN, Esq., Southbridge.—Map of the Original Division 
of the town of Oxford in 1688; and a particular plan of the City of 
St. Augustine, Florida, in 1788. 

Rev. Grorer 8. Painn, Worcester.—Twenty-one yolumes of the London 
Monthly Review, to complete set; and the Epitaph of Shakespeare, 
copied directly from the flat tombstone at Trinity Church, Stratford- 
ou-Avon, by Mr. Paine, in 1859. 

Rev. A. 8. Packarp, D.D., Brunswick, Me.—The Seventy-eighth An- 
nual Catalogue of Bowdoin College. 

Frankiin B. Dexter, Esq., New Haven, Conn.—Dr. Bacon’s Three 
Civic Orations for New Haven, 
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Rey. Epwin M. Sronn, Providence, R. I. —The Annual Report of the 
School Committee of Providence, R. I., for 1879. 

Rev. WititaM R. HuntTINGTON, D.D., Worcester.,—An Episcopal service 
book, in the Swedish Language. 

Witiiam A. Smitn, Esq., Worcester. — One bound volume; and two 
hundred and eighty-seven numbers of Insurance Periodicals. 

Admiral Grorur H. Presir, Brookline. — Four lithographs; and one 
photograph. 

Rey. Easpert C. Smyru, D.D., Andover. —The Catalogue of Andover 
Theological Seminary, 1879-80. 

Rosert Ciarke, Esq., Cincinnati, O.— Three of Maclean’s archeolog- 
ical works; Reminiscences of Levi Coffin; Manypenny’s ‘Our Indian 
Wards; ” and eleven pamphlets. 

The AssIsTANT-LIBRARIAN. — Ninety pamphlets; four photographs; two 
engravings; and a view of the town of Oxford, Mass. 

GrorGe F. Dantes, Esq., Oxford. — His ‘‘Huguenots in the Nipmuck 
Country, or Oxford prior to 1713.” } 

Prof. Justry Winsor, Cambridge.—His Readler’s Hand Book of the 
American Revolution, 1761-1783. 

Hon. Ext Cutty, Fitchburg. — His address as Mayor, January 5, 1879. 

Hon. Marsuactyi P. Witper, Boston. — His address as President of the 
N. E. Historic-Genealogical Society, January 7, 1880. 

HENRY ONDERDONK, Jr., Esq., Jamaica, L. I.— His Annals of Hemp- 
stead, L. I., 1643 to 1832. 

Rey. Smtas Kercuum, Poquonock, Conn. — Six of his own publications. 

Hon. Jonn J. KNox, Washington, D. C.—His Annual Report for 
1879, as U. S. Comptroller of the Currency. 

AvBert S. Garscuer, Esq., Washingtom, D. C. — His *‘Test of Lin- 
guistic Affinity;” and his article on the Timucua Language. 

Rev. B. F. DeCostra, New York. — A French Translation of his Lenox 
Globe of 1511, published by la-Société Normande de Géographie. 

Hon. James WiLvtams, Columbus, O. — His Annual Report as Auditor 
of the State of Ohio, in 1879. 

Hon. Cartes B. Prarr, Worcester. — His Valedictory Address as 
Mayor of Worcester December, 29, 1879. 

Rey. Witt1aM Stevens Perry, D.D., Davenport, lowa.— His ‘‘ Second 
Lambeth Conference, a Personal Narrative;” and Griswold College 
Catalogue, 1878-79. 

Samuev E. Starites, Esq., Worcester. —‘‘His Ancient Psalmody and 
Hymuology of New England.” 

Hon. Frank H. Ketiey, Worcester. — His Inaugural Address, as 
Mayor of Worcester, January 5, 1880. 
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Prurxy Earur, M.D., Northampton.—Ilis Curability of Insanity; his 
Glance at Insanity and the Management of the Insane in the American 
States; nine volumes of Insane Asylum reports, in continuation; 
and forty-three pamphlets. 

M. M. Mou.ron, Esq., Monticello, lowa.—His Review of Monticello 
Meteorology, for 1879. 

Henry Purwuiies, Jr., Esq., Philadelphia, Pa.—His ‘‘ Worship of the 
Sun: The Story told by a Coin of Constantine the Great;” his 
‘‘ Additional Notes upon the Coins and Medals upon exhibition at the 
Pennsylvania Museum;” his ‘*Account of an Old Work on Cosmo- 
graphy;” ‘‘Dr. Brinton’s paper on George Keith, before Phila. 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society.” 

Rev. C. C. Carpenter, South Peabody.—His Pastor’s Records for 1878 
and 1879. 

Rev. CaLeB DAVIS BRADLEE, Boston.—His Brief Memoir of Dr. George 
H. Gay; and an engraved head of Bishop Aylmer. 

NorMAN C. Perkins, Esq., Chicago, Ul.—His Rhyme of the District 
School. 


Rev. Cavin S. Lockrn, Dedham.—His ‘‘ Other Men have Labored,” an 
Historical Sermon preached at Dedham, December 7, 1879. 


Rev. Cartron A. Srapies, Providence, R. I.—His Historical Discourse 
on the First Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

Henry H. Epes, Esq., Charlestown.— His History of the Harvard 
Church in Charlestown, Mass., 1815—1879; and the New York Daily 
Commercial Bulletin, in continuation. 


Rev. AUGUSTINE CALDWELL, Worcester.—His Antiquarian Papers, Vol. 
I., Nos. 1—5, relating chiefly to Ipswich; and fifteen historical views. 
Col. Francis J. Parker, Newton.—His ‘*‘ The Mexican Empire and the 
American Union”; his ‘*Col. Wm. Prescott, the commander at the 
battle of Bunker Hill”; his ‘*Could Gen. Putnam command at Bunker 

Hill?” 


CHARLES W. TuTTLE, Esq., Boston.— His New Hampshire without 
Provincial Government, 1689—1690. 


Joun R. THayer, Esq., Worcester.—His Oration on Law, delivered at - 
Nichols Academy, June 21, 1879. 


AtnswortH R. Sporrorp, Esq., Washington, D. C.—His Report as 
Librarian of Congress, for the year 1879. 


JosrrH Mason, Esq., Chairman, Worcester.—History of the Bar of 
Worcester County, witl an Appendix by Mr. Mason. 

Sipney S. Riper, Esq., Providence, R. I.—Stephen Hopkins’ True 
Representation of the Plan Formed at Albany, in 1754, for Uniting 
the Colonies, with Introduction and Notes by Mr. Rider; and an 
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Index of Births, Marriages and Deaths in Providence, R. I., 1636— 
1850. 

Witiiam B. Tay tor, Esq., Washington, D. C.—His Historical Sketch 
of Henry’s Contribution to the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph. 

Captain GkorGe M. WHEELER, U. S. A.—His Topographical Atlas, 1875. 

Mr. Bernard QuaritcH, London, G. B. — His Letter to General 
Starring, January 14, 1880. 

JOHN T. NaGLe, M.D., New York.—Two of his Statistical Publications 
relating to health. 

Mrs. P. L. CANFIELD, Worcester.—Three books; thirty-three pam- 
phlets; a fac-simile of the original members of the Society of the 
Cincinnati; and outside and inside views of both the Old South 
Church and Kings Chapel, Boston. 

Miss P. W. S. CanrieLtp, Worcester.-- The Works of Canova, with 
descriptions and a Biographical Memoir, two volumes, Heliotype 
Edition, Boston, 1876. 


Jou W. M. Ler, Esq., Baltimore, Md. Sdeecetarn Sessions Laws of 


1779 and 1783; and the Constitution of the Washington Society of 
_ Maryland. 


; Mr. Loruer D. Gopparp, Worcester.—A looking-glass used by men of 
7 the Fifteenth Massachusetts Regiment, in the Richmond Tobacco 
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Captain O. F. MrrcueLi, Boston.—Journal of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, 1879. 

Hon. Wituram W. Rick, Worcester.—The President’s Message and 
Documents, 1878—79. 

JAMES GREEN, Esq., Worcester.—The Minute Gun, Vol. I., No. 20. 

CHARLES Scripner’s Sons, New York.—Bryant’s Popular History of 
the United States, Vol. III. 

Mr. Herpert WxesBy, Worcester.—Two lithographs. 

Mr. Grorer A. STocKWELL, Auburn.—One bound volume, and twelve 
pamphlets, all historical. 

General WitiiaM S. LincoLn, Worcester.—Seven autograph letters. 

J. Evarrs Grreenr, Esq., Worcester.—Specimens of the Regular 
and the ‘‘ Little Hampton,” South Carolina ballots; and one news- 
paper. 

Rey. DanreL MreRRIMAN, Worcester.—Memoir of Erastus B. Bigelow; 
and two historical pamphlets. 

Mr. GrorGe M. Etxiiorr, Lowell.—The Fortieth Anniversary of John 
Street Congregational Church, Lowell, Mass. 

Mr. Lucrtus P. Gopparp, Worcester.—Eighteen selected pamphlets ; 
and one lithograph. 

Mr. Frank A. Barron, Chico, Cal. —The Chico Directory for 1879-80. 

Mr. Henry J. HOWLAND, Worcester.—Six pamphlets. 

Mr. Jonn G. Situ, Worcester.—Forty-eight lithographs; thirty-six 
portraits; eight maps; and various newspapers. 

Rev. CHartes M. Lamson, Worcester.—The Massachusetts Yeoman, 
1829, and the National Journal, 1829, both in binding. 

Catrs- B. MrtcaLtr, Esq., Worcester.—Fifty-one miscellaneous pam- 
phlets; and the ‘‘ Nation” and ‘* Christian Union,” in continuation. 

Mr. CuariEs Hamiiton, Worcester.—The Bar of Worcester County. 

General Jostan Pickett, Worcester.—Denny’s Wearing the Blue in the 
Twenty-fifth Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry. 

Mr. Dante, J. SavaGe, Worcester. —The Great TeGub hn of the 
United States, illustrated. 

Mr. Witiiam A. Emerson, Worcester.—Stiles’ Origin and History of 
Bundling; and a file of the Engraver’s Proof Sheet for 1878. 

Rev. Darrius F. Lamson, Worcester. — The Works of Rev. Isaac 
Ambrose, folio, Glasgow, 1768. 

Cuar“es Henry Hart, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. —History of Recent 
Events in Christ Church Parish, Philadelphia. 


Messrs. CuarLes H. Dor & Co., Worcester.—One hundred and eighty 
miscellaneous pamphlets and magazines; and various newspapers and 
handbills. 
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Master G. Sruarr Dickinson, Worcester. — Twenty-one pamphlets ; 
and tiles of ‘various amateur newspapers. 

Mrs. Henry P. Srurais, Boston. — Eight pamphlets; one engraved 
portrait; and various circulars and cards. 

Hon. Josuua M. AppEMAN, Providence, R. I.—Report of the Committee 
on the Narragansett Tribe of Indians, made in January, 1880. 

Tue FAMILY OF THE LATE GEORGE BRINLEY, Hartford, Conn.—One 
hundred and ninety-two books; and one hundred and fourteen pain- 
phlets. 

ALBERT P. Marsve, Esq., Worcester.—Topics of the Day, numbers 1-3, 
used in the Worcester Public Schools; and four pamphlets. 

Mr. B. A. LEONARD, Southbridge.—Twenty-six miscellaneous pamphlets. 

La Sociér& prs ANTIQUAIRES DE Franor. — Their Memoirs, Vol. 
XXXIX. 

THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCE OF St. Louis.—Their Transactions, Vol. 
LY, Now. 

THE ConnectTicur ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES.—Their Transac- 
tions, Vol. V., Part 1. 

THE Mriynesora Hisrorican Socirry.—Eighty bound volumes; ninety- 
four pamphlets; and two files of 1ewspipers; the collection including 
a nearly complete set of Minnesota Territorial and State Documents, 
and a lot of St. Paul Directories. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA HIsToRICAL Society.— Their Magazine of History 
and Biography, as issued. 

THE Sociery OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Their Proceedings, Second 
Series, Vol. VII., No. 6, and Vol. VILI., Nos. 1 and 2. 

La Socifré pes ErupEs Hisroriques.—Their Journal for July-August 
and November-December, 1879. 

Tue ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA.—Their Pro- 
ceedings, Parts 2 and 3 for the year 1879. 

THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES.—Their Proceedings, 
Vol. XV., Purt 1. 

Tur Essex Instirutre.—Their Collections, Vol. XVI., Parts 1 and 2; 
and Bulletin, Vol. Il., Nos, 7-9. 

THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL Socrery.—Their Proceedings, No. 104. 

Tue New ENGLAND Hisroric, GENEALOGICAL Soctnry.—Proceediugs 
at their Annual Meeting, January 7, 1850; their Register, as issued; 
and the New England Bibliopolist, Vol. I., No. 2. 

Tue MAryLaNnp Hisrorican Sociwry.—Their Fund Publication, No. 
14. 

Tur Ruove Istanp Ltsrorican Socmry.—Their Proceedings, 1878-79; 
aud fourteen pamphlets. 
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Tur New Jersey HisrorrcaL Socrmry.—Their Proceedings, Vol. VI., 
No. 1. 
Tue Wisconsin NaruraL Hisrory Socrery.—Their Annual Report; 
and one pamphlet. 


Tue Coppen CLiup.—Mongredien’s ‘* Free Trade and Commerce; ” and 
The Financial Reform Almanack for 1880. 


THE VeRMoNr HisroricaL Socrery.—Their Proceedings, October 15, 
1878; and the Records of the Governor and Council of the State of 
Vermont, Vol. VIL. 

Tue Massacuusrerts HisroricaL Society. — Their Collections, Vol. 
VL., Fifth Series. 

Ture New York Hisroricat Socirry.—President De Peyster’s Address 
on the Life and Administration of Richard, Earl of Bellomont. 

Tue NUMISMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA.—The 
Report for the years 1878 and 1879, 

THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION.—The Smithsonian Miscellaneous Col- 
lections, Nos. 827 and 329. 

THE DELAWARE HisToricat Sociery.—Their Papers, No. 2. 

La CoMMIssION IMPGRIALE ARCHAHOLOGIQUE, St, Petersburg.—Their 
Report for the year 1876. 

THe New ENGLAND Sociury or ORANGE, New Jersey.—Their Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, eleventh edition. 


THe AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL Socimry.— Their Journal, Vol. X., 
1878. 


Tur MaAssacHusetTts HorticuLruraL Socrery. — Their Transactions 
for 1879, Part 1; and Schedule of Prizes for 1880, 


Tue PERKINS INSTITUTION AND MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 
—The Forty-eighth Annual Report. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS GRAND LODGE OF FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS.— 
Their Procecdings, September—December, 1879. 


THe YounG MeEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF WoRrRcESTER. — Their 
Annual Reports for 1878 and 1879. 


Tue Sarnr Louris Pusiic Scuoon Liprary.—The Annual Reports for 
1878 and 1879. 


Tue Astor Lisprary.—The Thirty-first Annual Report. 


_ Tue Surron Lisprary.—The Catalogue of 1876, and the Supplement of 
1879. 


THE PROVIDENCE ATHENE®UM. —The Forty-fourth Annual Report. 


Toe Morse Instirute Lrrrary.— The Supplemetary Catalogue of 
March 1, 1880. 


Tue Sarin Louts MercantiLte LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, ~The Aunual 
Report for 1879. 
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Tue Peasopy INstITUTE OF BALTIMORE. — The Twelfth Annual Report. 

Tue Liprary Company OF PHILapELpnra. — Their Bulletin of January, 
1880. 

Tue Onto State Liprary. — The Annual Report for 1878; and twelve 
Volumes of Ohio State Documents. 

Tue Lenox Lisrary.—Contributions to a Catalogue of the Library, 
Nos. 3 and 4. 

Tue Boston Pustic Lisrary.— The Bulletin as issued, and fac-similes 
of two early maps of Boston and surroundings. 

Tue Worcester Free Pusiic Lisrary. — Fifty-seven files of news- 

papers ; and eighty-seven pamphlets. 


"Tue Worcester County MecHANICS ASSOCIATION. — Twenty- 


three files of newspapers. 

VeRMONT Strate Lisrary.— Eleven Vermont State Documents. 

Tue American Baptist Missionary Union. —Their Magazine, as 
issued. 

Tue FraNnkiin Fire Insurance Company OF PHILADELPHIA. — An ac- 
count ~< their Semi-Centennial Celebration. 
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Tue PROPRIETOR OF THE SHOE AND LeaTHER Rerporter.—His paper, as 


issued; and Almanac and Trade Directory for 1880. 
THE PROPRIETOR OF THE NATION.—His paper, as issued. 
Tue Epiror or THE Iowa CHuRCHMAN.—His paper, as issued. : 
THE PROPRIETOR OF THE BARRE GAzETTE.—His paper, as issued. y 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE FircuBurRG SENTINEL.—Their weekly paper, 
as issued. 


THE PROPRIETOR OF TURNER’S PUBLIC Spirit.—His paper, as issued. 


Tue PROPRIETORS OF THE WoRCESTER Dee AND WEEKLY Spy.—Their 
papers, as issued. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE DAILY AND Ween GAZzETTE.—Their -Paneres 


as issued. 


DEPOSITS. 


THe WORCESTER ASSOCIATION.— Four of their Record Bovey, 1815- 
1861. e 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


_ Tue Treasurer of the American Antiqnarian Society here- 
_ with submits his report, showing the receipts and disburse- 


__ ments for the six months ending April 24, 1880. 


The income from the invested funds has been somewhat 


sea Stock sold. 
Publishing Fund has been enlarged five hundred 
eect te eee of Hon. Bdward da ae 
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Invested as follows: 


Bank Stock. .05 6. gs ep eee) he ese OS nO 
Railroad “Stocks 204. sass iis eke eal ee ee EO OBOE 
Railroad) Bonds 4 6) 2. ahs aa oes ee esa eee OL 
Mortgage Bonds... 29h & ov, ate iene ine eG OURS 
Cash +s)is beh | ae pirlen ay Soleo oe 496 63 


—— —__—_ 


81,696 63 
The Collection and Research Fund. 


1879. Oct. 20. Balance of Fund. ..... . - $16,531 31 


1880. April 24. Received for interest on fund to 
GATE ie ieee Medios 347 00 


iy meas ss “* premium on Stock 
Teitalfe, G5 2h hy wees 110 00 
i see a “ books, &c. sold. . 264 47 
$17,252 78 


Paid sundry expenses incurred in collect- 
: INE DOOKS,; AcGHe 1. ae tahie Pole so oe seu LO NBO: 


Premium on Stock bought. ....... 150 00 302 86 es ‘ 
1880. April 24. Present amount of the Fund. . 816,049 99 js 


Invested as follows : 


Banks StOCK ase. sissies te eve 
. Railroad Stock. . Seton ol nae edbet ta tee wae 
Railvoad Bonds esses blickes weemcna 
Worcester Gas Co. Stock . ae ® re 
Cash. eee ee eee eee eee 


mpirit e uli ie tinea 


+ + + $ 6,500 00° 
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eR MR TONS. 6) spre Melle. oes lay wile vo’ » “ate, © 2 BO 00 
eS rte, ross Ya Gk ve Ma Sere hae 29 86 


$6,329 86 





The Publishing Fund. 


1879. Oct. 20. Balance ofFund....... .$ 8,454 61 
1880. April 24. Received interest to date. . . . 272 00 
; & from Hon. E. L. Davis. 500 00 

ce for premium on- Stock 
SOM AS Cees ie eae SLs 300 00 


a publications sold. . .. 67 30 


$ 9,594 41 
Paid for printing Annual Report, &e........ 429 01 


— ——_— 


1880. April 24. Present amount of the Fund... 


Invested as follows: 


Sremma i Moot eye Psat ky a 2B 1,300-00 
a cr are ie F000 00 
mer MANO e Se Pe we pare OOD 
eee. 565 40 


A ofan = Aa 


$9,165 40 


$ 9,165 40 


a 
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Tnvested in— 


Bank Stock; Koss 6 5 ine te fy ee el cen OO 













Railroad Stock... 7. of ge Uae Ades ea OE 
Gash sted. ee) a Sees eben al ett ea ne OMS ‘ ; . 
$1,650 78 
The Lincoln Legacy Fund. ; 
1879. Oct. 20. Balance of Fund. ...... .$ 1,548 61 + 
1880. April 24. Received for interest to date... 46 00 ; : 
cs te Present amount of the Fund. . ; $1,594 51 
Invested as follows: “j 
Ranke Stock.) 1 Js. 91"9 tenes eee era i 
CaS Reus ah «ee au icatlee oy cen ee cei tessa ttemol ome cee f 
$1,594 51 : ‘ : 


“ The Benjamin F. Thomas Local History Fund. 


1879. (Oct: "202 “Balanceof Bund.< =... +2. hss ns leo 
1880. April 24. Received for interest to date. . ° 33:00 





Paid for Local Histories... .....0+00% 55 68 


. Railroad Bond. wel Fat te Rei rey seine ani ee oe eee #! . $1,00 7 0 
é 


Caste a lain We btis e a oet Js ne ENA ee 






® Liki Se arag'y r 


Ma She ae 
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ES  —— — 


REMARKS OF DR. DEANE ON THE LATE VICE- 
PRESIDENT LENOX. 


Mr. Presinenr; before the question on disposing of the 
several papers now laid before the Society is put, I should 
like to say a single word. In the excellent Report of the 
Council, which has just been read, the writer referred to 
the loss which the Society had sustained, in the death, since 
the last meeting, of our Vice-President, Mr. Lenox; and he 
spoke of him as the inheritor of large wealth, and as the 
collector of a great library and works of art, which he had 
given to the City of New York for the benefit of the 
public. I should like to be permitted to say, Mr. President, 
that Mr. Lenox, as the collector of a large library,—prob- 
ably the most magnificent private library in America,—was 
not merely a collector of books, he was the interpreter of 
them. He was an accomplished bibliographer. A corre- 
spondence between us was begun more than twenty-five 
years ago, and it was continued for many years. I found 
him a most intelligent and thorough investigator. Some 
papers of his, entitled, ‘ Curiosities of American Litera- 
ture,” which treated of the writings of Captain John Smith, 
specifying particularly the variations in the several issues 
of his maps; and the “ Works of Master Richard Hakluyt,” 
were the occasion of our first correspondence. These 
papers were printed in Worton’s Literary Gazette, in 1854. 
I will mention other critical labors of Mr. Lenox of a 
similar character. About the year 1860, he cansed to be 
translated and printed, a rare book from the original Latin 
of Niccold Sillacio, a learned Italian, of the year 1494 or 
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1495, relating to the second voyage of Columbus, that on 
which he sailed 25th September, 1493. It was entitled 
“ Nicolaus Syllacius De Insulis * * nuper Inventis” &e. 
To this he contributed a learned introduction, and also a 
bibliographical notice of the first issues of the rare tract in 
which Columbus himself described his first voyage, in his 
celebrated letter to Rafael Sanchez. Of this letter, which 
was in 1493 translated into Latin and published in a large 
number of editions, Mr. Lenox described no less than six 
editions in his own library, besides several later issues. 
No contemporaneous copy of this letter was known to exist 
in the original Spanish. This volume of Syllacius was 
printed in the most luxurious manner for private distribu- 
tion,—two copies in folio and one hundred in quarto. I 
should add that the translation of the original narrative 
into English, was made by the Rev. John Mulligan, who 
accompanied it in the appendix with an English version of 
the letter of Dr. Chanea, physician in the fleet on Colum- 
bus’s second voyage. 

A few years later there was discovered in the Ambrosian 
Library, at Milan, a contemporaneous printed copy of the 
first letter of Columbus, in Spanish, addressed as before to 
a person in the royal household, Luis de Santangel. (It 
should be said that this letter and that to Sanchez are 
different letters, but they are the same in substance; that to 
Santangel was first discovered by Navarrete, in manuscript, 
and printed in 1825.) Mr. Lenox was so much interested 
in this little volume, that he caused a fac simile of the 
beginning and of the close of the letter to be made, which 
he prefixed to a bibliographical account of the newly 
discovered book, and sent copies to those to whom he 
had previously sent the Syllacius, as an appendix to that 
work. 

I mention these incidents, Mr. President, to show that 
Mr. Lenox kept fully abreast of the times in all informa- 
tion relating to his favorite themes. He was most exact 
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and critical. If he ever expressed an opinion concerning a 
book or an author from inexact information, and he sub- 
sequently was enabled to rectify it, he would be sure to 
communicate his ‘more mature conclusions. 

In 1861, Mr. Lenox communicated to the Historical 
Magazine, in New York, a critical analysis of a very 
remarkable set of the different editions of Shakspeare’s 
plays in folio, which he possessed, and he caused to be 
issued separately fifty copies of the paper for private distri- 
bution. About the same time he contributed to the same 
journal a paper on the early editions of- King James’s Bible, 
in folio, indicating the most minute variations in the text. 
A few copies of this paper were also separately printed for 
gifts. Mr. Lenox made a great collection of biblical 
treasures. No one will know their value till a catalogue of 
his library is made public. Our associate, Mr. Henry 
Stevens, of London, the eminent bibliographer, whose 
services Mr. Lenox employed for many years in supplying 
treasures for his shelves, told me fifteen or twenty yéars 
ago, that Mr. Lenox had then paid him for bibles alone over 
eighty thousand dollars. And the collection must have 
largely increased since that time. No doubt the library 
will be found to be especially rich in Americana. 

About ten years ago, one summer, Mr. Lenox came to 
Boston from Newport, in company with a clerical friend. 
He had met with a domestic affliction, and he sought some 
relief in a change of scene. He said he came on a biblio- 
graphical tour, and desired to visit Cambridge to see the 
college library and any other collections of books that 
might be accessible, and he wished me to go with him. As 
we passed the house of the late George Livermore, who 
up to the time of his lamented death, had been a constant 
correspondent of Mr. Lenox, he asked if Mr. Livermore’s 
library could be seen, as it contained one book he should 
like toexamine. It was a copy of the New Testament, from 
the press of Faust, 1462, being the first in which the date 
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is given. I was obliged to tell him that Mrs. Livermore, 
now the owner of the library, had gone to Europe, and that 
the books had all been packed away. We drove to the col- 
lege library, where J introduced him to our biblical scholar, 
Dr. Abbot, and they were soon immersed in a critical dis- 
cussion on the Codex Sinaiticus, of which some volumes 
of the fac simile had been received, as a gift to the Library, 
through the Russian minister. Some time was spent among 
the treasures here; and the trip to Cambridge was con- 
cluded by a brief visit to my own house. 

Mr. Lenox was much interested in the reprinting by Mr. 
Munsell, of a large number of the Jesuit Relations, con- 
cerning the establishment of Catholic missions, &e., from 
Canada to Louisiana, chiefly in the seventeenth century. I 
always supposed that he bore the sole charge of these issues, 
and that they were intended for private distribution. I 
have some twenty or more of these books, being gifts from 
Mr. Lenox, each copy inscribed by his own hand. 

Mr. Lenox was always liberal in lending his books to 
persons who needed to consult them in studies in which 
they were engaged. I always found him so, and I have 
heard it was characteristic of him. I remember he once 
sent me a book by express, which he had just received from 
London. It was very rare, perhaps unique. He knew I was 
then engaged in preparing an historical paper, and that the 
book would be of service to me. In the letter which 
accompanied it, he said that he was almost afraid to send it. 
I certainly would not have asked for such a favor, and I 
made haste to rid myself of the responsibility of having the 
care of such a treasure, by immediately returning it with 
my best thanks. 

I am quite sure, Mr. President, that Mr. Lenox made 
other contributions to historical knowledge, besides those to 
which I have referred; and they all but feebly express the 
rare accomplishments of the man. My principal purpose 
in what I have said, has been to show that he was well fitted 


“em ae 
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by his attainments to adorn the place to which he was 
elevated by this Society. 

Mr. Lenox was the most modest of men. Of his charac- 
ter as a good man, as a religious man, of his charities 
which Iam told were large and perennial, it does not come 
within my province here to speak. 


NOTE BY ONE OF THE PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 


WE are pleased to print another contribution from the pen of Dr. 
Valentini, npon an important subject connected with the linguistic 
development of the Mayas. It must be admitted that this is an in- 
teresting and critical period in the history of archeological research 
in this country, and particularly with reference to the antiquities of 
Mexico and Central America. 

In the recent first report of the Archxological Institute Mr. Morgan 
has extended his theory upon the communistic methods of habitation 
among the American Aborigines to the structures of Mexico and Yucatan. 
We have usually accepted his processes of reasoning and his gener- 
alizations, and appreciate the advantage of a single and simple hypothesis 
in this as in other philosophical speculations. But experience teaches 
that single and simple theories can hardly be depended on to cover 
satisfactorily a wide extent of country and a great diversity of circum- 
stances. It seems to us that his effort to include the works of the 
mound-builders in his system of explanation is somewhat strained and 
inconclusive. Many of them appear adapted to ceremonial and re- 
ligious observances rather than to communal habitation such as he 
describes. The graded ways, the long raised avenues of approach, are 
hardly suited to mere purposes of residence and security. But especially 
do the elaborate and highly decorated edifices of Central America seem 
not to be such as any people would erect for mere dwelling-places. 
Who eyer heard of an imperfectly developed race ornamenting so pro- 

fusely and so delicately their ordinary abodes, in a manner usually 
reserved for temples and palaces rather than for uses leading to deface- 
ment or destruction? With some points of resemblance they differ 
esseutially from the Pueblos with which they are compared. If they 
were not employed for ordinary habitation there must have been other 
dwellings which have not been preserved. : 

We must be permitted to object to the dogmatical way in which Mr. 
Morgan criticises the late publication by the Smithsonian Institution 
of Mr. Rau’s valuable paper on the Palenque Tablet. He must be aware 
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that the Smithsonian Institution, like the American Antiquarian Society, 
does not ‘‘endorse” the views of its contributors, but wisely allows a 
degree of freedom of opinion in the discussion of scientific subjects. 
Prof. Rau has the prestige of conforming, substantially, to the views 
of the most numerous authorities. 

Mr. Morgan has grasped some of the problems of aboriginal character 
and habits with a firm and vigorous hand, but is far from being entitled 
to claim that he has discovered the entire secret of prehistoric life on 
this continent. ; 

Prof. Rau prepared an excellent paper on ‘‘ The Palenque Tablet in 
the U. S. Museum at Washington; and extended his remarks to a 
general account of Palenque, and the views of different explorers and 
writers respecting its remains, and its original inhabitants. It is a 
most valuable contribution to knowledge of the subject, and the writer 
is very modest and cautious in the expression of opinions. Unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Morgan’s criticism it applies to the host of eminent men 
—his predecessors—who have heretofore stood upon similar ground. 

It may be repeated, that the inevitable marks of domestic use have 
not been noticed by explorers of the stately edifices of Yucatan, nor 
other proofs of their subserviency to the daily needs of a not very 
particular class of occupants. Delicate architectural ornaments, artistic 
pictorial representations, statuary carefully designed and executed, are 
not the usual productions of a body of men crowding into the cells of 
a common habitation. 

What is not probable may nevertheless be proved to be true; but 
evidence more decisive than abstract theoretical inferences and 
analogies may fairly be demanded. 8. F. H. 


THE LANDA ALPHABET; 
A SPANISH FABRICATION. 


By Purirr J. ‘J. VALENTINI, Pu. D. 


Ir will be remembered that in the year 1863 the well-known 
Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, while searching in the archives 
of the Royal Academy of Madrid, chanced ‘to come upon a 
Spanish MS. bearing the title “Relacion de las Cosas de 
Yueatan.” The author of it was a bishop of Yucatan, Diego 
de Landa, who had resided in Mérida from 1549 to 1579, and 
who was known to have left some valuable writings on the 
ancient history of the country; but these writings had never 
come to light until they were discovered by the fortunate 
Abbé, who procured a copy of the MS., which he edited, 
accompanying the text with full and scholarly annotations. 

Among other new and very interesting facts relating to 
the history and civilization of the ancient Mayas, the book 
also contained a suggestion by which our modern Mexicolo- 
gists were somewhat startled. It had been commonly be- 
lieved that the records of that ancient people were simply 
of a pictorial nature. Landa, on the contrary, appeared to 
advance the idea that the Maya natives had used an alpha- 
bet, and that they did not employ letters like ours, but used 
symbols, each of which had its eqnivalent in our alphabet ; 
that they had also special symbols for those sounds which 
are peculiar and characteristic of the Maya language alone. 
He furnished his readers with a representation of this alpha- 
bet, in which opposite to each symbol the letter correspond- 
ing to ours was given. (A copy of this alphabet is explained 
later in this paper). The author, finally, quoted a few 
examples of the spelling and writing of the natives by the 
aid of those symbols, and pronounced the whole subject to 

be tedioas and intricate. 
In consequence of these disclosures an excitement arose 
among the so-called Americanists, which was equal only to 
that which Champollion’s discoveries on the Rosetta-stone 
had produced. At last, they exclaimed, the key is found for 
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deciphering the mysterious records engraved on the Palen- 
qne slabs, and all those wonderful inscriptions which are 
engraved on the cornices, the staircases and. the walls of the 
ruined palaces and te mples i in Yucatau! Many learned pro- 
fessors attempted quietly to use. the novel key in order to 
anticipate all others in presenting the public with a trans- 
lation of some particular text. I must add the fact, 
that there were also students who entertained donbts 
as to the genuineness of this alphabet or its availability for 
the purposes in question, but they did not clearly substan- 


tiate their objections, nor state in a plain and distinct man-- 


ner the reasons which led them to despair of a solution being 
reached through the supposed theory of Landa.* 

For myself, ee may say, that ny sympathies were with the 
doubters from the very outset. My study of the writers on 
the Spanish Conquest gave ine the tirmest conviction that 
the Central-American hieroglyphics stood for objects and 
nothing else. From the day that I obtained a copy of 
Landa’s work (which was in the spring of 1871, in which 
year after a prolonged sojourn in Central America, I had 
come to New York), the impression was rooted in my mind 
that the believersin this alphabetic table were laboring under 
a manifest delusion. This impression grew stronger when 
watching the movements made in the phonetical deciphering, 
I noticed that the specimens offered to the public were only 
so many witnesses of the valueless character of the so-called 
phonetic key. The discussion and argumentation were not 
conclusive nor was the result in any respect important. 

The question, whether that people wrote with letters sig- 
nifying sounds, or with symbols meaning objects, hence, 
whether their recording represented phonetical or pictorial 
writing cannot, of course, depend upon the authority of a 
single author. Were Landa the only one who had treated 
this subject, and liad all the other writers passed it over in 
silence, we might have been obliged to accept his statements. 
But such is not the case. There is not an author of note, 


* Heinrich Wuttke, the clever author of the work: Entstehung der 
Schrift, Leipzig, 1872, belongs to those who most emphatically have 
protested against the theory of Landa’s alphabet being of ancient Maya 
origin. He says, page 229: ‘The Maya hieroglyphics will never be 
deciphered by means of this alphabet. Its genesis, there is not the least 
doubt, is of later date.” Page 238: ‘The Yucatan alphabet has hardly 
sprung from a Maya root. It was the influence of the Spanish alphabet 
which caused its origin.” 
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in the whole literature of the Conquest, who has failed to 
devote a few lines to the singular circumstance, that the 
natives, though highly advanced in all sorts of technical arts 
and fond of recording, were notwithstanding quite ignorant 
of alphabetic writing. You will not perhaps find the Spanish 
writers using exactly this language, nor the contrary term, 
pictorial writing ; but they described perfectly and unmis- 
takably what we mean to-day by these two different 
operations. The expressions which they almost invariably 
employed were, that the Indians wrote with signs, figures, 
- characters or symbols. Below is the abstract that I made 
of these passages, beginning with what Cortes first wrote 
about this subject (1521), and concluding with the remarks 
on the same subject made by the learned Jesuit Acosta.* 
Yon will find these authors unanimous in their statements. 


* Hernan Cortes, Carta segunda (de la villa Segura de la Frontera, 
30 Octobre, 1520): ‘En todos los Sefiorios . . . . . habia cuenta y 
razon de lo que cada uno era obligado de dar, porque tenian caracteres 
y figuras escritas en el papel que facen, por donde se entienden.” 


Petrus Martyr, Decada IV., Cap. VIII., upon examining the contents 
_of the first Indian books, which among other presents were sent to the 
Emperor, describes their paintings in the following terms: ‘‘ Sunt char- 
acteres a nostris valde dissimiles, taxillis, hamis, laqueis, limis, stellis- 
que ac formis ejusmodi, lineatim exarati nostro more, Aegyptias fere 
formas aemulantur, Interlineatim hominum animaliumque species, re- 
gum praecipue ac procerum depingunt: quaré credendum est gesta esse 
ibi Maiorum (of the Maya people) cuiusque regis conscripta, quemad- 
modum nostra fit tempestate. Videmus eos seepenumero eos generali- 
bus historiis, fabulosis etiam codicibus, ipsius rei que narratur, ad ali- 
ciendos emere cupientium animos, autorum figuras interserere. Arte 
quoque grata superiores tabulas compingunt; nil differre a nostris clausi 
videntur. Legum quoque ac sacrificiorum, ceremoniarumque ritus, 
astronomicasque annotationes et computationes quasdam, seminandique 
rationes et tempora libris commendant, etc. Id. in Hakluyt, a selection 
of curious, rare and early voyages, a supplement, London, 1812, Dec. V., 
Cap. X. ‘‘I have heretofore said, that they have books, whereof they 
brought many. But this Ribeira (one of the messengers of Cortes) said, 
that they are not for the use of reading, but that those characters, gar- 
nished and beautified with divers images and proportions, are examples 
and patterns of things from which the workmen may draw out examples, 
- . . « but I suppose them to be books, and that those characters 
and images signify some other thing, seeing as I have seen the like 
things in the obelisks and pillars at Rome, which were accounted let- 
ters, considering also that we remember that the Caldeis used to write 
after that manner.” 

Oviedo (Gonzalo Fernandez de) Hist. gen. y natural d.1. Indias. Vol. 
IV., Lib. 42, Cap. 1, Ed. Madrid, 1855, page 36: After having spoken 
of the books this author found among the Indians in Nicaragta, in the 
year 1527, he expresses himself concerning their contents, as follows: 
“y en aquestos (books) tenian pintados sus caracteres o figuras de tinta 
roxa o negra, de tal manera, aunque no eran letura ni escriptura (neither 
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None make the slightest intimation that the Indians had 
alphabetic writing. 

Should you, notwithstanding, still feel doubtful as to the 
force of these mere literary evidences, let me remind you 
of a different kind of proof, which is more impressive than 
the best worded statement can be; I mean the collection of 
pictures, called the Mendoza Codex. The first Viceroy of 
Mexico, whose name it bears, was anxious to secure the 
interpretation of some of the most important pictorial 
compositions of the conquered race. He convoked, as is 


well known, a number of expert Indians, who gave to. 


another body of Spanish missionaries the meaning of each 


letters nor writing) significaban é se entendian por ellas todo lo que 
querian muy claramente.” . . 


Fray Toribio de Benavente, Monstenta, in Coll. de doc. ed. by Ioaq. G. 
Icazbalceta, Mexico, 1858, Vol. 1 E pistola proemial, pag. 2: ‘* Ksta 
tierra de Anahuac 6 N. Espaiia, llamada asi primero por nuestro Sefor 
el Emperador, segun los-libros que estos naturales tenian de caracteres y 
figuras, que esta era su escritura; y a causa de no tener letras, sino carac- 
teres, y la memoria de los hombres ser debil y flaca, los viejos de esta 
tierra son varios en declarar los antiguédades y cosas notables de esta 
tierra, aunque algunos como se han colejido y entendido por sus figuras, 
cuanto, a la antiguédad y sucesion de los sefiores, etc.” . . . Pag. 7. 
“« Estos Indios, demas de poner por memorias caracteres y figuras las 
cosas ya dichas.” . . . . Cap. VL, pag. 122. ‘*Eran tantos los que 
venian a confesarse que yo no podia darles recado como yo quisiera, y 
dijeles: yo no tengo de confesar sino a los que trajesen sus pecados 
escritos y por figuras que esto es cosa que ellos saben y entienden, por- 
que esta era su escritura, y no les dije a sordos, porque luego comenzaron 
tantos a traer sus pecados escritos, que tampoco me podia valer y ellos 
con una paja apuntando y yo con otra ayudandolos se confesaban muy 
brevemente; y de esta manera hubo lugar de confesar a muchos porque 
ellos lo traian tan bien sefalado con caracteres y figuras, que poco mas 
era menester preguntarles de lo que ellos traian alli escrito o figurado.” 


Sahagun (Bernardino de), Lib. X., Cap. 27: Ed. Bustamante, Mexico, 
1829. ‘‘Hemos recibido y aun recibimos en la plantacion de la fé en 
estas partes, grande ayuda y muchedumbre de aquellos 4 quienes hemos 
ensenado la lengua latina. Estas gentes no tenian letras ni caracteres 
algunos, ni sabian leer ni escribir; comunicabanse por imagenes y pinturas 
y todas las antiguédades suyos y libros que tienen de ellas, estaban 
pintados con figuras e imajenes de tal manera que sabian y tenian mem- 
orias de las cosas que sus antepasados habian hecho y dejado en sus anales, 
por mas de mil anos atras, antes que vinieron los Espanoles en esta 
tierra. De estos libros y escrituras los mas de ellos se queimaron en el 
tiempo que se destruyeron las otras idolatrias; pero no dejaron de 
quedar muchas escondidas que las hemos visto, y aun ahora se guardan, 
por donde hemos entendido sus antiguallas.” 

Gomara (Lopez de) Historia de Mexico. Ed. Anvers, 1554. pag. 298. 
**No se han hallado letras hasta hoy en las Indias, que no es pequena 
consideracion. Solamente hay en la N. Espana unas ciertas figuras, que 
sirven por letras, con las cualas notan y entienden toda qualquiera cosa, 
y conservan la memoria y antiguédades. Semejan mucho 4 los jerogli- 
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little picture, which explanation was set down in the Spanish 
language and provided with corresponding numbers, so that 
no mistake could occur. Tiere will certainly be no objec- 
tion to calling this work an authentic interpretation. Start- 
ing from this premise, a comparison made between the 
Spanish text and the corresponding figures or paintings 
will convince us, at first sight, that they were not meant for 


ficos de Egipto, mas no encubren tanto el sentido, ajo que yo oygo: 
aunque ni deve ni puede ser menos. Estas figuras que usan los Mexi- 
canos son grandes y assiocupanmucho. Entallanlas en piedra y madera. 
Pintanlas en paredes, en papel que hazen de algodon y hojas de metl.” 
And on page 342: ‘ Notenian letras mas que las figuras, y aquellas pocas 
en respecto de todas las Indias: por donde algunos dicen no aver 
llegado en estas tierras hasta nuestro tiempo la predicacion del S*”. 
Evangelio.” 

Landa (Diego de), Rel. d. 1. cosas de Yucatan, ed. Br. de Bourbourg, 
Paris, 1864, § viii., pag. 44. 

‘*Las ciencias que ensenavan eran la cuenta de los afios, meses y dias, 
las fiestas y ceremonias, la administracion de sus sacramentos, los dias 
y tiempos fatales, sus maneras de adivinar y sus prophecias, los acaéci- 
mientos y remedios para sus males, y las antiguédades, y leer y escrivir 
con sus libros y caracteres con que eserivian y con figuras que signi- 
Jicaban las escrituras.” Atthis place the bishop had a fair opportunity to 
State that these figuras were of a phonetic nature, and that the natives 
possessed and used an alphabet, before the arrival of the Spaniards, if 
such had actually been the case. 

Mendieta (Fray Geronimo de), Histor. Eccles. Indiana, publ. by Ioaq. 

G. Icazbalceta, Mexico 1870. Cap. XII., pag. 282: ‘‘Y asi andando el 
tiempo vinierou a confesar distinta y enteramente sus pecados. Unos 
los iban diciendo por los mandamientos, conforme al uso (que se les 
enseflaba) de los antiguos cristianos. Otros los traian pintados con 
ciertos caracteres, por donde se entendian, y los iban declarando; por- 
que esta era la escriptura que ellos en si infidelidad tenian, y no de letras, 
como nosotros.” 
. Acosta (Padre Joseph de), Hist. nat. y moral de las Indias, Sevilla, 
1590, Lib. VI., pag. 407: ‘* Porque tenian sus figuras y hieroglyphicos con 
que pintaban, las cosas en esta forma, que las cosas que tenian Jiguras, las 
ponian con sus propios imajenes, y para las cosas que no avia imagen pro- 
pia, tenian otros caracteres, significativos de aquello, y de este modo 
figuravan quanto querian. . . . . . . Pero porque sus figuras y 
caracteres no eran tan suficientes, como nuestra escritura y letras, por 
esso no podian concordar tan punctualmente en las palabras, sino sola- 
mente en lo sustancial del concepto.” 

Torquemada (Juan de), Monarquia Indiana, Lib. I., Cap. XI. : ‘Porque, 
como los moradores antiguos no tenian letras, ni las conocian, asi tam- 

no las historiaban. Verdad es, que usaban un modo de escritura, 
que eran pinturas, con los cuales se entendian, porque cada una de ellas 
significaba una cosa, y a veces sucedia que una sola figura contenia la 
mayor parte del caso sucedido, u todo; y como este modo de historia 
no era comun a todos, solo eran los rabinos y maestros de ella los que 
lo eran, en la arte de pintar: y a esta causa sucedia que la manera de los 
earacteres y figuras no fuesen concordes y de una misma hechura en 
todo, por lo cual era facil variar el modo de la historia.” 
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letters based on an alphabetie system, but for tangible 
objects of every imaginable kind. A few of them you 
would be able to identify and recognize, at once; most of 
them however would escape your recognition, for various 
reasons. Allow me to indicate some and the chief of 
these reasons. Firsr, those objects refer to a people’s 
history and policy, with which we are very little ac- 
quainted. Sxconpry, they represent a large array of 
paraphernalia, which belonged only to them and are now 
lost. Trrpty, they are delineated in a way strange to our 
methods of drawing. Finally, many of these pictures are, 
so to speak, short-hand conventional symbols, the meaning 
of which no happy guess and no keenness of penetration 
could interpret, and which would be lost to our knowledge, 
if the above mentioned explanation had not been secured. 
This however, being fortunately preserved, in the interpre- 
tation, we cannot help coming to the conclusion that the 
painters of those characters did not write a certain text with 
letters and words, nor with symbols and characters which 
conveyed sound or appealed to the ear, but that the office of 
the paintings was exclusively to impress the eye, and by 
this means recall to the memory of the beholder objects 
seen and known, or if there was a series of objects repre- 
sented in a row or column, to evoke an association of ideas 
connected with events of their history, policy and religion. 
When the Spanish missionaries became aware of this 
infantile method of recording, those who had come to the 
New World as the teachers of the Indians saw themselves 
suddenly in the condition of pupils to those whom they had 
come to teach. They must go to school once more, and 
learn from the natives the meaning, purposes and names, of 
the new objects, the real as well as the painted. But they 
were not ashamed of the task. In order to master the 
knowledge they were told was contained in the painted 
books, the elders of the Indians were summoned to come to 
the convent and to bring with them their calendars, their 
ancient annals, their charts of rural property and lists of 
tribute, and explain before the friars the contents of their 
pictorial riddles.* It was through the noble ardor of learn- 
ing and the unwearied activity of these friars that not only a 


* Sahagun (Bern. de), ed. Bustamante, Mexico, 1829, Tom. I. Prologo, 
pag. 329: “En el dicho pueblo (Tepeopulco) hice juntar todos los prin- 
cipales con el senor del pueblo, que se llamaba D. Diego de Mendoza, 
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large amount of pictorial matter was secured from threat- 
ened destr uction, but that the interpretations thus obtained 
from the lips of the Indians in these classes of object ‘teach- 
ing and object learning have furnished almost all the mate- 
rial from which, in a later epoch, a host of Indian and 
Spanish writers have compiled the pages of their numerous 
volumes. 

Just here it is proper to meet a seemingly very important 
objection. There is an opinion current that the described 
system of pictorial writing may indeed have been employed 
by the Nahuatl races of Mexico, but that there is no reason 
to believe that it was also employed by the Maya people of 
Yucatan, the so-called Landa alphabet affording a striking 
evidence against. attempting such a generalization. Let me 
meet this objection i in afew words. If this had been the 
case, the missionaries, I think, would have taken immediate 
notice of such an unexpected exception to the general rule. 
It would have created among them a subject of oral and 
even written discussion. Their reports to the provincial of 
the Order would have dwelt upon it, and with great 
emphasis. So strange a circumstance would also have been 
embodied in their printed historical works. Moreover, it 
must be remembered, that the friars were in constant com- 
munication with each other. They often changed their 
residences; one friar, who had been working in Mexico 


5 
would go to teach in a convent of Yucatan, another from 


hombre anciano, de gran marco y habilidad, muy esperimentado en las 
cosas curiales, belicas y politicas, y aun idolatricas. Habiendolos jun- 
tado propuseles lo que pretendia hacer, y pediles me diesen personas 
habiles y esperimentadas con quien pudiere platicar y me supiesen dar 
razon de lo que les presentase. Ellos me respondieron que se hablarian 
acerca de lo propuesto y otro dia me responderian, y asi se despidieron 
de mi. Otro dia vinieron el senor con los principales y hecho un muy 
solemne parlamento (address) como ellos entonces lo solian hacer, que 
-asi lo usaban, sefalaronme hasta diez o doce principles ancianos, y 
dijeronme que con aquellos podia comunicar y que ellos me darian razon 
de todo lo que les preguntare. Estaban alli tambien hasta quatro 
latinos, a los quales pocos afos antes habia ensefado la gramatica en el 
colegio de St. Cruz de Tlalteloleo. Con estos principales y gramaticos, 
tambien principales, platiqué muchos dias, cerca de dos aos (siguiendo 
la orden de la minuta que yo tenia hecho). Todas las cosas que referi- 
mos me las dieron por pinturas, que aquella era la escritura que antigua- 
menta usaban, y los gramuaticos las declararon en su lengua, escribiendo 
la declaracion al pié de la pintura. Tengo aun estos originales.” 

. ave . The text that follows, contains a similar de- 
scription of how Sahagun obtained the interpretation of the pictures in 
the convent of Tlaitelolco, one year later. 
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Yucatan would go to Mexico. It is hardly credible if these 
two countries had differed in so essential a point of culture as 
this that the natives in the one country should still have 
remained in the stage of pictorial writing, while the other 
was so far advanced as to use phonetical writing, that the 
fact should have been unnoticed. 

Landa’s alphabet, as it stands, seems to contradict the 
common statement and generally accepted idea. Bishop 


Landa was undoubtedly a high authority. He was a man of 


learning, prominent in the church, and author of the first 


revised Maya grammar.* He may therefore be considered 
fully conversant with all that concerns the language of the 
Yucatecan natives. Besides, he was the author of a history of 
this people; he described their habits and customs and 
explained their calendar. The other historians of Yucatan 
did the same, indeed, but none of them, strange to say, 
makes mention of an ancient alphabet having been in 
use with the Mayas, nor points to the fact that Bishop 
Landa did discover, or was reputed to have discovered among 
them, the art and practice of phonetic writing. Landa, as it 
seems to me, stands alone in his statement. 

How is this to be explained ? 

Before entering upon my task of explaining how this ques- 
tion may be answered, and how the genesis as well as the 
true purposes of the Landa alphabet can be demonstrated, 
let me give you the translation of the text preceding Landa’s 
table. He says (page 316) :— 

“These people also used certain characters and letters 
with which they wrote in their ancient histories and sciences, 
and by means of such letters and figures, and certain signs 
in the figures, they could understand and teach from the 
manuscripts. We found very many of these books written 
with these letters, and as they contained nothing but super- 
stitions, and lies of the devil, we burned them all—which 
pained them in the most marvelous manner. 


* Eligio Ancona, Hist. de Yucatan, Mérida, 1878, Tom. II., pag. 67: 
‘“‘Reformé la gramatica de Villalpando considerablemente, aumentd 
algunas reglas, suprimié otras, y compuso en suma un libro nuevo, & que 
se di6 el titulo de Arte perfeccionado de la lengua maya, con que en ade- 


lante fué ensefado este idioma 4 los misioneros que venian de Europa.” — 


Tom. III , pag. 247: **Tampoco se conserva de esta obra otra memoria, 
que la de haber sido escrita sobre el modelo de Villalpando, aumentando 
el numero de reglas que establecié aquel, para facilitar su aprendizaje.” 
—A full and very interesting biographical sketch of Landa is given in 
the same work, Tom. II., pages 97—116. 
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Of these letters, I shall place here an a, 6, ¢, its clumsi- 
ness not allowing more, because in the enunciation of one 
letter they employ one character, and another one when they 
begin a new syllable, and so ap inFritum ; although: we had 
told them it contains only two letters they make use of three, 
giving to the aspiration the vowel 6, which is before it, and 
in this they are not wrong if they wish to write in their 
curious manner. I shall give an example :— 


, . . , . ‘ 
“Zé meansasling,or hunting ¢ 4 e& Lt with sling. 
They would write it thus: YO and at the 
end write the whole word - again. 

fla, which means 
haché contains the 


water, because the letter 
sound a and h, they place 
the a both at the end and at the begin- 
ning, in this way:— They write it also sepa- 
rately in the one or the other manner. 

I would not have mentioned this subject, but that I desire 
to give you a complete account of this people. 

Ma-in-ka-ti (1 do not ; te fi 
write in the following way: gr gel ik The letters 
wanting here do not exist Mo OSOH in the lan- 
guage of this people, and those which 
they needed we gave them from ours. To-day they do not 
employ these characters, and still less the young people, who 
have learned how to write with ours.” 

This is all that Landa says regarding the Maya writing 
with phonetic symbols. I shall not undertake to detail the 
reasons why statements of this kind cannot fairly impart any 
satisfactory information. On first hearing them you must feel 
that they lack entirely descriptive clearness. The words are 
susceptible of being turned as well in favor as against 
phonetic writing. They are suggestive of both. The lan- 
guage is also positively defective, because it lacks a state- 
ment which could not fairly be avoided in this place, that 
the Yucatecans, contrary to all the other Central American 
Indians, had been able to work out a phonetic alphabet. 
Such is not my opinion only of this text, but it is also the 
view of others. Even the Abbé Brasseur is so much struck 
by the scarceness of information that he supposes a portion 
of this text to be lost. I do not wonder at this fragmentary 
presentation by Landa, for such is the bishop’s style of writing; 
he never presents a fact or an argument in full. Now, 





wish), they 
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I say, if the so-called explanatory text is avowedly an insuf- 
ficient one, I propose to leave the text, at least for the 
present, and turn my attention mainly to the table of the 
alphabet itself. In doing so this table itself may perhaps 
be better able to tell its true story.than Landa’s text. 


LANDA ALPHABET, 


Signs. Phonetic Signs. Phonetic Signs. Phonetic 
value. value. value, 
i: a | 10. 2 110 p 
2. a he ca 20. pp 


k 91. cu 





m 


> BQGO-@ 


8. é 173 0. 
9. h 18. Cy P 
-_ 
(3) 


WOOGe avew 





In the first place, we find the number of Landa’s letters to _ 
be eighteen. This does not agree, however, with the num- 
ber of sounds which ancient as well as modern Maya gram- 
marians have elicited from the lips of the natives. It is 
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acknowledged that the Maya sounds and their Spanish rep- 
resentatives are twenty-three* in number. No definite valne, 
however, ought to be given to the fact of five wanting 
sounds. We may say Landa has forgotten to secure them 
in this alphabetic table. 

You will secondly notice, that the succession of the alpha- 
betic sounds is arranged in full agreement with ours. This 
observation will weigh a little heavier in the balance of our 
scrutiny. One may ask how it did happen that the Mayas, 
who are a nation of pure American stock, should have 
arranged their alphabet in a succession like that of the 
Semitic and Indo-Germanie races? How is it possible that 
Landa, the grammarian, should not have been struck by this 
unexpected coincidence, and not have deemed it needful to 
devote even a few words to it? This circumstance, how- 
ever, may be explained. We can readily suppose that before 
receiving any information from his Indian teacher the bishop 
wrote down the Spanish alphabet in the usual way, and then 
placed the symbols according to the indication of the Indians ; 
though we must confess that this proceeding would have 
been somewhat unusual. For it is more natural for us to | 
suppose, that if Landa required from the Indians the linguis- 
tic key, he would have asked them to bring it to him in such 
an alphabetic succession as they used ; a succession, however, 
which it is hard to believe was identical with ours. 

Thirdly, a still clearer light will fall on the alphabet of 
Landa if we view it from the following point: Landa, as 
you will notice, puts down :— *) three different symbols for 
the vowela; *) two different symbols for the consonant 6; 
*) three also for the letter 7; *) two for the vowel 0; °) two 

‘for the vowel wu. 

It is well known that the Mayas formerly and to-day give 
their vowels the same sound as the Spaniards. Why then 
should the vowels a, 0, u, have required two and three dif- 
ferent symbols respectively ? Was Landa’s hearing more 
acnte than that of all his countrymen? Let us, however, 
admit the explanation by assuming that he, possibly, wished 
to obtain the symbols for the Spanish short and long vowels, 
and that the Indians, anxious to serve him, sought and found 
the corresponding symbols for both. How then, on the other 
hand, did it come to pass that Landa thought it necessary to 


*E. Ancona’s Hist. de Yucatan, Tom. I., pag. 113. 
10_—- 
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set down a third symbol for the vowel a? If there was a 
necessity for doing so, you will ask why was there not also 
one for the vowels 0 and u, Which, as you will notice, exhibit 
only two symbols each. ‘Landa also shows two symbols 
for both the consonants,’ and @. There was, as I sug- 
gested, a plausible reason for giving two symbols to each of 
the three vowels, but I feel unable to fathom the ground upon 
which the consonants 6 and Z, which in the Maya language 
admit only one way of pronunciation, should have required 
two symbols each? There are , howev er, two consonants in 
Maya, which, on account of ‘heise double sound would admit 
two symbols, the & and the p, the double one sounding 
like kk and pp. Landa took this ground in attributing to 
each of them two symbols, but I repeat he was not justified 
in doing so with 6 and J. 

The survey just made, however, is only a very superficial one, 
Everybody who takes up a new subject feels tempted to 
make objections, and those that I have made are by no 
means so strong as to destroy the possibility that the table 
represents, indeed, @ certain Yucatecan phonetic alphabet. 
I only protest that it is not the Yucatecan phonetic alphabet. 
Students seem always to have read and understood as if Landa 
had written that this was the Yucatecan alphabet. Landa 
did not; he says, literally translated, “ Of their letters I 
shall put down an abe (de sus letras ponré aqui un a,b,e). 
Now, one must be well aware of the different turn which the 
whole meaning of Landa’s text takes by the employment 
either of the definite article ce or the indefinite article a. If 
Brasseur and his followers had paid closer attention to Landa’s 
wording, they would assuredly have become more cantious 
in their interpretation. Their blind confidence in the fact 
that they had before their eyes ¢he phonetic alphabet of the 
ancient Mayas would have been somewhat shaken. The 
question would have arisen in their minds: If this was said 
by Landa to be an abe or an alphabet of the Yucatecans, 
and not the alphabet, does this not clearly suggest that there 
were other alphabets in use? All nations whom we know 


to have attained to phonetic writing have traced their letters 


after a standard or model which had been established as such. 
Time and fancy alone were the causes of certain alterations 
in the contours of the letters. Landa’s assertion, therefore, 
that he intended to present @ Yucatecan alphabet is either 
preposterous, or — it must have stood in connection with 
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something else not yet ascertained or verified, and still to be 
discovered. 

Now, in regard to such a discovery still to be unveiled, let 
me call your attention to a fact, stated by various Spanish 
writers of highest authority,* a fact known to all students of 
Mexicology, which is also discussed in many modern works, 
namely :— 


*Las Casas (Fr. Bartholomé de), Hist. Apologetica, Tom. IV., Cap. 
235. Manuscript in Lenox Library, New York, and copy formerly in 
possession of Lord Kingsborough, on page 31 verso: ‘‘ Destos libros 
vieron algunos nuestros Religiosos, y aun yo vide parte; los quales se 
han quemado, por parecer de los frayles. pareciendoles que por lo que 
tocaba a la religion en este tiempo y principios de su conversion quizd 
no les hiziese dao. Acaécié algunas veces, olvidarse algunos de 
algunas palabras y particularidades de la doctrina, que-se les predicaba 
de le doctrina Christiana, y no sabiendo leer nuestra, escritura escribir 
toda la doctrina ellos por sus figuras y caracteres, muy ingeniosamente; 
poniendo la figura que correspondia en la voz y sonido a nuestro vocablo. 
Asi como si dijesemos ‘ Amen,’ ponian pintada una como fuente y luego 
un maguey, que en su lengua frisa con amen, porque Ilamanlo ametl, y 
asi de todo lo demas. Yo hé visto mucha parte de la doctrina escripta 
por sus figuras y imagenes que la leian por ella como yo la leia por 
nuestra letra en una carta. Y esto no es artificio de ingenio admirable.” 
—Acosta (Padre Joseph de), Hist. nat. y moral d. 1. Indias, Sevilla, 1590, 
Lib. VI., Cap. 7, pag. 409: ‘‘ Tambien escribieron a su modo por 
ymagenes y caracteres los mismos razonamientos, & yo hé visto, para 
Satisfacerme en esta parte, las oraciones del Pater noster y Ave Maria y 
simbolo la confesion general, en el modo dicho de Indios, y cierto admirara 
qualquiera que lo viere. Porque para significar aquella palabra. ‘ Yo 
pecador me confieso, pintan un Indio hincado de rodillas a los pies de un 
religioso, como que se confiesa; y luego para aquella.’ A Dios todo 
poderoso’ pintan tres caras con sus coronas al modo de la Trinidad: y & 
‘la Gloriosa Virjen Maria’ pintan un rostro de nuestra Sefora vy medio 
cuerpo con un nino: y a ‘San Padro y San Pablo,’ dos cabezas con 
coronas y unas llaves y una espada, y a este modo va toda la confesion 
escrita por ymajenes, y donde faltan ymajenes ponen caracteres ; como ” 
en que pequé, etc. De donde se podra colejir la viveza de los ingenios de 
estos Iudios, pues de este modo de escrivir nuestras oraciones y cosas 
de Fé, ni se lo enseflaron los Espafoles, ni ellos pudieron salir con el, 
sino hizieran muy particular concepto, de lo que les ensefavan . . . 
No tengo duda que si muchos de los estirados Espafoles les dieran a 
cargo de hazer memoria de cosas semejantes y sefales, que en un ano 
no acertara, ni aun quiza en diez!.” 

Torquemada (Iuan de). Monarquia Indiana, Lib. XV., Cap. 36: ‘* Otros 
buscaron otro modo (a mi modo muy dificultoso, aunque curioso) y era: 
aplicar @ las palabras que en la lengua conforman o frisan algo en la 

uneiucion con las latinas, y ponianlas en un papel, por su orden, no 
las palabras escritas y formadas con letras, sino el significado dellas ; 
porgue ellos no tienen otras letras sino pinturas, y asi se entienden por 
caracteres. Esto sera facil de entender por ejemplo. El vocablo que 
ellos tienen que mas tira a la pronunciacion de Pater es Pantli, que 
significa una como banderita, con la que cuentan el numero de 20; pues 
para acordarse del vocablo Pater, ponen aquella banderita que significa 
Pautli y en elladicen Pater. Para lasegunda que dice noster, ¢l vocablo 
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The Spanish missionaries, when teaching the Indians the 
elements of Christian doctrine, were anxious to have them 
learn by heart, before everything else, three things—the 
Pater-Noster, the Ave-Maria, and the Credo. It was a difii- 
cult task for the teachers to force the foreign long Latin text 
into the stolid or rather illiterate heads of the poor Indians. 
There was, however, no escape; it must be done. Now, who 
were the first to invent a device to accomplish this, whether 
the Spaniards or the Indians themselves we are not informed, 
but the device was put in practice and with success. To be 
brief, the Indians were asked which symbol (f. e.) they would 
choose in order to remember the sound of the word pater. 
In answer to this query they painted @ jlag, which in the 
Mexican language is expressed by the word pantli. For the 
word noster they painted a cactus plant, the name of which 
in Mexican is nochtli. Though the combination actually 
gave only the sound pantli nochtli, yet by dropping mentally 
the ending syllables the sound pant noch was reached, a 
phonetic assonance which sufficed for the Indians to remem- 
ber the required words pater-noster. According to this expe- 
dient the whole prayer, and the other formulas of Christian 
doctrine were transferred to paper, pictorially, and with this 
paper in hand the Indians had to appear in the class, where 
the friars gave them the finishing touch iu pronunciation and 
recital. 

I can give still another specimen of words translated into 
pictures. Bishop las Casas exemplifies the proceeding by 
still another word, that of Amen. He says, the Indians 
painted for the letter a, the symbol for water, because water 
in Mexican sounds ad or a; and for men they put the pic- 
ture of the maguey or pulque plant, which has the sound 
metl or me. In this way las Casas states they would write 
out the Holy Prayers as well as their confessions, and the 
system worked perfectly. 


que ellos tienen mas parecido a la pronunciacion es nochtli, que es 
pombre de la que los nuestros llaman tuna, y en Espana higo de las 
Indias; pues para acordarse del vocablo noster, pintan consecutivamente 
tras de la banderita una tuna que ellos Haman nochtli; y de esta manera 
van prosiguiendo, hasta acabar su oracion.—Y lo mismo usavan algunos 
que no confiaban de su memoria en las confesiones, para acordarse de 
sus pecados, llevandolos pintados con sus characteres (como los de 
nosotros se confiesan por escrito) que era cosa de very para alabar a 
Dios las invenciones que para efecto de su salyacion buscavan y usavan.” 


a a 
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None of these pictorial translations seem to be preserved.* 
I am able, nevertheless, to show you, in the following cuts, 
how the words Pater pail r and amen must have looked 
after being brought into their pictorial shape : 


PY Sally 


ATL. METL. 


The quotations given below contain an ominous sugges- 
tion of the purpose for which the Landa Alphabet might 
have been constructed. For, should we be able to discover 
the meaning of the twenty-seven Landa symbols, by prov- 
ing, jirst, that they are objects, and the kind of objects 
they represent, and secondly, that the Maya words for all 
these 27 objects, beginning with the letter a and the symbol 
it represents, in strict succession down to the letter z, are 
only so many alliterations, arranged in an alphabetic order— 
should we, then, not be entitled to assume that the 


* At aJate hour I was so fortunate as to have my attention drawn, 
in the Lenox Library, New York, to a very rare book: Rhetorica 
Christiana etc. Perugia, 1579, written by Fray Diego Valades. The 
author, in Chapter XXVIII., page 96, speaks of the advantages which in 
the art of rhetoric may be derived from practising certain mnemonetic 
devices, and mentions methods of this kind having been introduced for 
the purpose of the instruction of the Indians by the first Mexican friars. 
In order to illustrate the subject he gives a pictorial alphabet, of which 
I present a copy. He accompanies it with the following words: 
**Secundo modo finguntur literarum imagines per resonantiam vocis, 
quatenus ex cuiusque nominis. I. litera coguoscat videlicet, pro litera A. 
Antonium, pro B. Bartolomeum, pro C. Carolum, et ita de omnibus 
aliis literis alphabeti.” 

As regards the genuineness of this alphabet and the purposes it served, 
I entertain not the least doubt. The attempt, however, to interpret the 

' three first pictures A, B, C (and there the explanation ends), I fear is 
not very happy, and proves that Valades was not very conversant with 
Indian picture writing. It appears from the title page that he 
held the position of Procurator Generalis Totius Ordinis Fratrorum 
Minorum Regularis Observantiae in Romana Curia. It is therefore 
probable that he never visited the New World, and that he was not 
connected with the order of the Teaching friars, who instructed the 
Indians. But as he resided in Rome, he might have had access to the 
Papal Archives, and thus, being desirous of illustrating his topics, he 
may have selected from the Indian pictures sent to Rome one which 
seemed to suit his purpose best, without being prepared to give a 
-correct interpretation of the same. 

I reserve the discussion of this pictorial alphabet fur a future occa- 
sion. 
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7 
presumed phonetic key, represents nothing else than one 
of the various attempts made by the Spanish missionaries 
to teach their Yucatecan pupils how to write the prayers, 
or any other text, phonetically by means of symbols ? 

In alecture on the Mexican Calendar Stone, delivered two 
years ago, | indicated that such was my opinion, but I did so 
only in an incidental way.* The lecture was printed in Ger- 
man, and finding its way to the public at large through 
translations made of it in the English and Spanish languages, 
I have been requested, privately as well as publicly,t to make 
the incidental assertion good by giving positive evidences for 
it. The opportunity for doing*so was kindly offered me by 
the Committee of this Society. 

Allow me then to proceed to a close examination of the 
Landa symbols, and to state what objects they seem to me to 
represent At the same time I shall give for each of the 
defined objects the word which corresponds to it in the Maya 
language. Should these words, indeed, sound like the 
alphabetic letters which Landa claimed were the equivalents 
of the symbols, I think the mystery which has hitherto sur- 
rounded this Landa Alphabet may be unveiled, and the 
pretended key declared to be useless in deciphering the 
epigraphic, calculiform, or as they were recently entitled 
katunic inscriptions of the Maya codices and monuments. 

Let me first make mention of a few difticnlties which lie 
in the way, if we desire to identify an object drawn by a 
Yueatecan pencil with as much certainty as we are often 
able to succeed in doing when we have a Mexican drawing 
before us. There is no Mendoza Codex to assist us in the 
interpretation of these Yucatecan pictures. Therefore we 
may feel confident of having identified this or some other 
object, but we lack established certainty. Further, in our 
special case, it can be noticed that the Landa drawings do” 
not exhibit the same painstaking elaboration as do those 
which are preserved in the Dresden Codex or that of the 
Tro They were evidently but roughly drawn, then copied 
and copied again, and hardly with enough of caution to make 


* The Mexican Calendar Stone, Proceedings of Amer, Ant. Society, 
April, 1879, page 8. 

+Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge (331). The Palenque 
Tablet in the United States National Museum, Washington, D. C., by 
Charles Rau. See page 50. 
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us accept them as faithful fac-similes of the original. More- 
over, they lack the presence of color. An attempt, there- 
fore, to interpret these drawings might be considered as 
fraught with the danger of misconception, and be regarded 
from the very outset with the suspicion or reproach of pre- 
senting fancy work. If now, despite the hindrances just 
mentioned, I am still confident i in seeking to give a correct 
interpretation, let me add, in order that no prejudice be 
raised against my attempt, that it seems to me but fair to 
inform you of the principles on which the whole attempt is 
based, and of the resources upon which I rely. 

They are the following: * 

All Central American hieroglyphies are either representa- 
tions of natural or manufactured objects, or they are sym- 
bols, 2. ¢., objects conventionally chosen to represent some 
abstract idea. 

Regarding the first class of objects, one portion would 
reveal its meaning at first sight, as I mentioned in the begin- 
ning of my lecture ; the other however requires interpreta- 
tion. Therefore, with respect to that set of Landa’s draw- 
ings whose outlines are so correctly traced that they leave 
the impression of the faithful reproduction of an object, 
which object, besides, belongs to the class of the “known 
ones,” I have no other resource than to appeal to your com- 
mon sense and experience. Regarding the other set, either 
on account of their uncertain tracing, or their specific Central 
American nature, I shall endeavor to explain them by the 
help of “similes.” These similes shall be selected from 
the Mexican Codices or from other authentic sources of 
interpretation. I feel no hesitation in appealing to this 
help, because, in my conception, Mexican picture-writing is 
only a historical outgrowth from a prior, and as I have no 
other term for it, let me call it, ancient Yucatecan art. 

After having secured the identity of the drawings I shall 
give you the word for each of them, as it was spelled and 
sounded in the Maya language. Since the force of the 
demonstration cumulates in the evidence of the fact 
that the alphabetic table of Landa was arranged by the 
missionaries for the purpose of teaching the Maya pupils how 
to retain in memory the strangesounding Spanish words, and. 
‘since the device to effect this was found in causing the 
pupils to paint for each of our letters such objects or sym- 
bols as, when their names were sounded, would manifest a~ 
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striking assonance to the letters,—it is clear that we must 
look for a correct and authenticated vocabulary. If, for 
instance, we should be able to state that one of the drawings, 
without any doubt, must mean a dog’s-head, and if we did 
not know that dog in Maya sounds pés, the curious cireum- 
stance that Landa did place the letter p as corresponding to 
the drawing of the dog’s-head would leave the secret of the 
fabrication in the dark. Regarding this great point, namely, 
of giving the correct Maya word for each of the objects 
that we have been able to identify, I feel extremely happy 
to acknowledge an authentic and very unexpected support 
afforded to me and also to all students of American linguistics 
by the publication of Seftor Pio Perez’s Dictionary of the 
Maya language, it being the first of its kind.* It had been 
slumbering in manuscript for thirty years, and it was only 
by the unwearied zeal of our Yucatecan friends and collabo- 
rators, to whose enthusiastic interest in the antique treasures 
of their country this Society can bear ample witness, that 
this valuable labor was rescued from oblivion and handed 
over to the scientific world. In all cases, therefore, when 
the Maya word is to be given for the symbol, I shall refer 
to the authority of this dictionary and avoid its further quo- 
tation. 

Finally, if in my judgment, the identity of the one or 
other symbol be of doubtful recognition, I shall at once 
state it, and without entering the cross ways of conjecture 
leave it out of the discussion. 


Let us fancy our learned Bishop Landa sitting in the 
refectory of his convent in Mérida. A group of barefooted 
Indians stand waiting at the door and their elected speaker 
is beckoned by Landa to approach the table. In response 
to his question what object he would think of and draw 





*Its author spent the years 1835 to 1859 in collecting the material 
for his work. At the time of his death he had only gotten as far as the 
letter U. Our well known and lamented friend, Dr. Hermann Berendt, 
a perfect scholar of the Maya language, was then requested to complete 
the remaining letters, a task which he faithfully accomplished and for 
which we owe him our grateful thanks. As the six hundred dollars, 
which Sefior Pio Perez had left for printing the manuscript were. far 
from sufficient to cover the expenses, Sefiores Carlos Peon and Eligio 
Ancona have generously paid the balance, besides supervising the pas- 
sage of the work through the press. Copies of the dictionary are for 
sale by Dr. Geo. E. Shiels, 896 Broadway, New York. 
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when hearing the sound of a, the man, with somewhat 
doubtful hand begins to trace upon the sheet of paper laid 
before him, this little picture which you notice standing 
first in the three rows of the alphabetic t table. You will 
allow me to place this picture in a more intelligible position. 
You will catch its meaning better when placed | horizontally. 

The first impression is, that the painter 

meant to draw the head of some bird. The 

pointed beak, the nostril, the position of the 

eye, will justify such an impression. But 
upon comparing this specimen of drawing with the pictures 
of birds heads appearing in the Mexican as well as Yucatecan 
codices, I came to the conclusion that I may be wrong.: 
You notice our specimen does not present the lower jaw, 
which natare requires, and which is always expressed in the 
delineation of birds. Moreover, I was struck by the pres- 
ence of the cross line which the Landa painter traced and 
which I noticed as not existing in any representations of 
bird’s heads, and therefore, according to my experience in this 
line of Mexican art, was evidently intended to serve as some- 
thing distinctive. Now, what peculiar oftice may this little 
feature perform? Let me give you the answer to this ques- 
tion by showing you a copy made from a photograph taken 
from ‘an earthen cup, 
exhumed in Copan, and 
now in the possession 
of the Economical So- 
ciety of Guatemala. 
A man is engraved on 
this pot, sitting with 
his legs crossed. He 
wears a large helmet 
or head-dress, com- 
posed of the heads of 
two animals. The up- 
per one is that of a 
bird, the lower that of 
a tortoise ; both are so 
clearly defined that we 
shall not need a zodlo- 
gist’s permission to re- 
cognize them as such. 
Upon comparing Lan- 





COPAN CUP. 
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da’s drawing with this engraving of the tortoise, it can- 
not be denied that the former shows a rough attempt 
to delineate the same outlines given by the more skil- 
ful engraver of the pot to his subject. Notice, in 
both, the pointed perpendicular beak, the absence of the 
lower jaw, (an ingenious hint of the artist that the size 
of the lower jaw of the tortoise stands in a dwindling 
proportion to the upper one), and finally in both the same 
horizontal cross line. What this peculiar feature was 
intended to stand for, I do not hesitate to declare. The 
head of the American tortoise shows a yellowish stripe 
running in this direction and encircling the eye. It is a 
true copy from nature, and seems to have been accepted by 
the artist as a conventional feature as well asa fine point by 
which the head of the tortoise should be readily distinguished 
from that of a hawk or owl. 


Tue Lerrer A. 


If we now ask for the Maya word for tortoise we shall 
find it eminently suited to the purposes of our demonstration. 
It is ac. It gives the assonance of the a, the first alphabetic 
letter. It is a promising discovery. 

We come now to the second symbol standing also for a. 
Was it intended to stand for the sound of the longa? We 
are not warranted to believe so. I prefer to think that 
Landa did not faney the first picture, and asked the man to 
draw another one a little more illustrative than the former. 
The painter, warming up to his task, then’ drew what you 
will recognize as a pretty good representation of a sickle, 
or more correctly, of a curved obsidian knife. 

The word for it in Maya is ach/ In it the as- }# 
sonance to @ reappears for a second time. I 

think the picture speaks for itself and needs no 

further explanation. But should there be a doubt as 
to whether those people used curved knives, or did not 
represent them conventionally, just in .this way, let me 
show you a specimen taken from the Mendoza Codex, 


L, plate 16, figure 6, which stands 
for the coat of arms oe of the city of 
Itztitlan, city of fp the obsidian 
knives (iztlimobsid- mim). No- 
tice also in Landa’s drawing the 
large central boring Goes G and the five 
smaller holes around it; they evi- 
dently indicate that we have a 


YZTITLAN PUEBLO, 
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tool before our eyes, and additionally show the way the 
blade was fastened to the handle. 

We next come to the third symbol for the letter a. 
Dr. Brinton* sees in this picture the representation 
of aleg or a boot of some kind. I think he is 
right, despite the objections that might be raised 
against this explanation. It may be said that 
since the. Mayas did not wear such an article of luxury, 
there would not exist a word for it in their language. 
But as the Spaniards wore boots and stockings, and Bishop 
Landa undoubtedly did so, it will not be deemed to be 
too far-fetched to suppose that the Maya tried to give 
this conspicuous foreign article a name, which name again, 
might have been a “word expressing an analogous idea. 
In such an emergency, a very ready substitute for boot as 
well as stocking appears in the word deg, for which I find 
the word sounding like a pure a. It is to me as if the 
bishop had insisted upon obtaining from the Indians the first 
letter of the alphabet in its purest vocalization, without any 
additional consonant, as in the two previous examples, with 
ac and ach, and that the draftsman, possibly, had copied his 
Eminence’s leg, vested in the purple stocking with the 
customary cord and tassel about the knee.f 


Tuer Lerrer B. 


Landa gives us two symbols for the letter B. 
Those who are conversant with the way in 
which that people painted footprints, will 
instantly perceive that the first symbol 
renders this feature most unmistakably. The sole of the 


foot and the toes are clearly expressed and inclosed between 
the two parallels, which signify the borders of the road or 


*Dr. D. G. Brinton, The Ancient Phonetic Alphabet of Yucatan, 
New York, Sabin & Sons, 1870. 


+ The word @ will not be found in the Maya dictionary to signify 
leg. It belongs to the sister language of the Maya, the Quiché, of 
which Brasseur has given quite a full vocabulary in his Grammaire 
de la langue Quiché, Paris, 1862, pages 167-246. The intercourse 
between these two sister nations was at Landa’s epoch much more 
intimate than it is to-day. It is recorded in the Katunes of the Maya 
history that about the year 1302, A. D., a host of Quiché people 
descended from their highlands into the plains of the peninsula and after 
having assisted in the destruction of the city of Mayapan, became 
residents of the country. 
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path. The picture speaks for itself, and no simile will be 
needed to authenticate the interpretation. Upon consulting 
the dictionary for the word path, footprint, we find it ex- 
pressed by be. This word gives the pure sound for the 
second letter of the alphabet, just as the bishop was desirous 
to obtain it. 

I am unable to detine the meaning of the second symbol 
given for the letter d. Had I been the Indian asked to give 
the bishop still another object to represent the sound of 3, 
I would have suggested the symbol for the tenth day of the 
month, the name of which is Ben, and which was represented 
as follows: See Landa’s table of the Maya days, 
page 240, 310. But I think no further cor- 
roboration Ca through a second symbol is required, 
the first being sufficient evidence for the pur- 
pose. 


Tas Lerrer CO. 


It is represented by I am ata loss to recog- 
nize what this picture means. It has the ap- 
pearance of no known 14) object. The conjecture, 
therefore, that it might be a Yueatecan symbol 
is justified; and in looking at Landa’s table 
of the days of the calendar (page 296), 
the very same picture appears, bearing the name 
Tzxo, and representing the fifth month in the 
Maya calendar. You will find this a splendid 
illustration of what I believe Landa intended. 

The ¢ in ¢zee is very softly sounded in the 
Maya language, and the remaining ¢ze sounds exactly like 
the Spanish ec. 


“Tue Lerrer (1). 
Our fourth letter d does not exist in the Maya language 


in its soft pronunciation. The natives always employed in 
its place the strong dental ¢. 


Landa’s drawing in which however the central 
point has fallen into the lower dashes, 
shows how the pic- ture restored would 
be: 


It is an important chronological symbol. You ean find it 
in various places in the Dresden Codex. See plate 72, from 
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which these cuts are taken. You find it also 


in the Codex Tré, plates sa) 6 and 385, 
2 And _ likewise 


among the Lan- 
= da symbols of the Maya months, 
3 ) 





where it stands with the name 
of Kankin (2 April), and Yaaxkin 
(18 November). These names afford a very practical 
help for identifying the picture for the symbol of the day. 
The word kan means yellow, yax means green, and kin the 
day or also sun. Hence the symbol which twice returns 
and which is must have been used for day or sun. 
Ican give you Eo 3 still another reason of an intrinsic 
nature, why this symbol must be that for the 
day, namely that in the elements of which it is 
composed, you can notice the central circle, the sun, and 
then the four sets of double dashes in the perimeter, which 
signify his four cardinal positions. 

As for the corresponding word I find it in that of Ze, 
which means ¢o count years. Had Landa’s painter drawn an 
altar, the word for which is ¢em, or a sea cow, tek, the exem- 
plification would have been more striking. But I am always 
under the impression that Landa insisted upon obtaining an 
object, the word for which should have a pure and unincum- 
bered ¢ sound; and as the painter failed to find a corres- 
ponding object, but fortunately remembered the word ¢e, 
which means counting years, in order to symbolize this 
abstract idea, he has taken for its representative the symbol 
of the day as the main component of the year. 





Tue Lerrer E. 


The wished for correspondence of the e sound with the 
name of the object which is painted to represent it, 
will be found in the circumstance that the three 
black spots which the picture exhibits, were in- 
tended to represent three little heaps of black 
color, such as the painters placed upon a kind of palette for 
use in coloring and drawing. 

Black in Maya is called eek or simply ek. 
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Tur Lerrer H. 


Landa’s pictorial representation of the same is: 

This picture means ropes tied up. You can dis- 

tinguish a rope doubled up several times and fasten- 

ed at the head by another rope in order to hold 
ittogether. This sign occurs frequently in the Dresden Codex 
see plate 70) and also 

HELE) 2, . és riou : times 

on the seulptured Pa- 

lenque slabs. (It is 

Brasseur’s word for 

bambou, identical with life, it is also 
our H and reminds one of the Greek letter Eta!) 

Tying up days to form a year, and years to form a period 
or cycle, was a current phrase among the chronologers of 
those people. I have spoken of it at length in my lecture 
on the Calendar Stone (*). 

The word for year in Maya is haab. The Maya 4 is as 
strongly aspirated as it isin the Spanish language. The 
symbol therefore suited perfectly the purposes for which 
the alphabetic table was constructed. 





Tse Lerrer I. 


Landa’s symbol] for it is : I cannot recognize it. 


Tue Sounp Oa. 


In breaking the conventional succession of the alphabetic 
letters, and introducing at this place a sound ca, Landa 
was right, because the imperfect composition of the Spanish 
alphabet does not show, as ours does, a special letter for the 


pure guttural k. The symbol he selected for 
this sound was undoubtedly a comb, because the 
Maya word caa means to pull a man’s hair out. 


Tue Lerrer K. 


The good offices of the foreign letter 4, however being 
known to Landa he resolved to make use of it, when he came 
to the necessity of symbolizing the sounds ke and 47, which in 
Spanish are written que and gui. A host of troublesome 





* Proceedings of the Am. Ant. Soc., April, 1878. 
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questions how to best evade the graphic inconsistencies of 
his native alphabet, and what new letters to introduce for 
the specific Maya sounds must have occupied and vexed his 


inind. In this perplexity he chose the sound 2 and 
represented it by the symbol: which you will pres- 
ently learn is identical with that of the Calendar 
symbol for the third day, called as we should 
write it, kintich ; and as the Spaniards wrote it, 


Quimich ; but as the Mayas gave it, Czmich. Since the 
Maya language besides the simple sound of k possesses 

still a double one, kk, in order to avoid forming a new 

type for this kk, they preferred to adopt the foreign 

type of k, agreeing besides upon writing and printing 

the combinations into which the five vowels enter with 

our sound K as follows: Ca, ce, ci, co, cu. Regarding 

ca, co, cu, this statement does not stand in contradiction to 

the Spanish usage, but not so regarding ce and ci, which two 

combinations must always be read or sounded like dze and 

dz. Now, considering that in Landa’s epoch innovations were 

not in use, and that he wanted to symbolize the simple sound 

of ki, it seems strange that he should not have written it 

qui, which would have been in conformity with Spanish 

usage. For there is no doubt that the symbol which he 

gives the letter K is that of Quimich (modern Cimich). 

You will find this symbol to be indentical with that of the . 
third day, represented _ in Landa’s list of the 
days as follows: KTig The word cimich means 
death or skull. The a circumstance that in both” 
pictures the profile of a man’s head is given with: 
his eyes closed by ‘death, and that in the 

second cut a row of bare teeth are still added, will suffice 

for explaining the reason why Landa chose it as the repre- 

sentative of the desired sound, which in the various ways of 

writing was either 42, or gui, or ci. 


Tue Lerrer L. 
It is represented by two symbols. 
J am unable to identify the first. 
You will remember that on another (=) 
occasion Landa exhibited the very 


same symbol, when he wanted to 
show how the Mayas spelled the word Lé, saying that le 
means a /azo or hunting with alazo, The picture how- 
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ever shows nothing that could suggest an object or opera- 
tion of that nature. 

The second symbol however seems to me to be very plain 
and intelligible. It exhibits the clear outlines of a fruit, or 
rather a capsula or seed vessel. We are able to distinguish 
the little bit of a stem, the bottom of the capsula and its 
covering. There is a plant indigenous to Yucatan which 
belongs to the Oxalides and is called by the Spaniards 
acederilla or also aleluya ; and by the natives who use it for 
medicinal purposes edé/. Senor Juan Dondé, the clever 
author of the Yucatecan flora,* when I consulted him about 
what sort of fruit or seed this plant bears, was’kind enough 
to send me, together with a full specimen of this plant, a 
detailed botanical description of the same. The capsula 
appears of quadrangular form and I think that the painter 
of the symbol could not express this special feature better 
than he did. The capsula, besides, in its natural condition 
is of the same size as the drawing. 


Tue Lerrer M. 


Landa’s symbol for this letter escapes my recognition. 
It is, as you will perceive, almost similar to the 


symbol which he gives for the month JZod, 
Gi and the circumstance that the initial of AN, 
this word is M, suggests the reason why ¢ €): 
it was chosen to represent the same * Soh 
letter. ;: 
Tae Lerrer N, 


You will understand the meaning of the symbol 


for the letter V when I complete the Landa draw- 
ing. Imagine the body of a genuine Oentral Ameri- 
can monkey affixed _ to this volute and yon will come 
to the conclusion that the painter wished to express 
by it the monkey’s tail. As the symbol is to represent 


the letter , which in Spanish sounds as if spelled enne, 
and as further the Maya word for tail is né, it becomes 
quite evident why the symbol was accepted. 


*Apuntes sobre las plantas de Yucatan por Joaquin y Juan Dondé 
Mérida, 1874, and Lecciones de Botanica por Joaquin y Juan Dondé, 
Mérida de Yucatan, 1876. : 
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Tue Lerrer O 


Fig. 36. Without a clear understanding cd ; 
of what objects were meant by the forms 275 -— 
of these drawings, I abstain from any dis- “+ +? co) 
cussion. ; 


Tuer Lerrer P. 
I think I ean state that this head was meant 


to represent that of a dog. Though at the first 
F} sight the pointed mouth might suggest the 
head of a bird, yet as birds are usually drawn 


with the beak opened, and with the eye in the 
form of a circle, with a point in the centre without that 
peculiar elongation, the drawing seems rather to point to 
the head of a quadruped. It is intended for the head of 
the native Mexican dog, which you know is of a black-bluish 
color, and hairless, and which also is characterized by an 
uncommonly pointed snout. Even the long bristly moustache 
of this variety of dogs appears to be suggested by the dots 
which in the drawing surround the nose. It is a very 


striking likeness to the repre- sentation of adog’s 
head taken from the circle of ze | the days engraved 
on the Mexican Calendar Stone. The only difference 
is that the Maya failed to draw the ear. 


The dog in Maya langnage is called pek, its sound corres- 
ponding with the required letter p. 


The second symbol is thought to stand for the 
peculiar Maya double sound pp. I have not the 
least doubt as to the meaning of this drawing. It 
is only slightly differ- ent from the known Mexican 
symbol for stone, which generally appears in 
this form ; see Mendoza Codex, I.,-pl. 18, fig. 12. 


of silicate passing through the mass of the rock. 
How  fitly this symbol serves its purpose will be- 
come appa- rent’ from the circumstance that in 
Maya the word for stone sounds ppec. 


The broad, A traversing belt is to indicate a vein 


Tue Sounp Cv, 


There is no doubt that the picture for cw rep- 
resents what in the Mexican language is called 
auacal, the fruit of the tree crescentia cujete, L, 
which fruit when hollowed out and prepared, 
serves in Central America for all imaginable 


Y 
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household purposes. They adorn its surface with all kinds 
of artistic carvings which also were suggested by Landa’s 
painter. The little z must have served as a special distinc 
tion ; for | find it not only on our drawing of the gnacal 
but also i in the painted Codices, and even on the sc ulptures. 

The name of the guacal in Maya is cwm. As we learned, 
the letter K has in Maya two sounds, a simple and a redu- 
plicated one ; the bishop, of course, also wanted to obtain a 
symbolic sign for the latter sound, and it was given 
him in the picture. I recognize in this Landa spe- 
cimen a copy of the ; well-known cactus plant, the 
nochtli of the Mexi- cans, and upon a variety of 
which, the nopal, the cochineal is raised: This 
plant, as is well known, has the peculiarity of 
not building a stem, in the common acceptation of the word. 
A leaf of it is planted and ont of its edges 
grow others, this process going on until the 
plant has reached a considerable height. Here 

is a copy of this plant, taken from the 

Kay) Mendoza Codex, I., pl. 14, fig. 15, 

and another one which illustrates 

(sand how Landa’s picture would look if 

better finished. 

As nature, on the one hand, is very parsimonious with 
such examples of building a plant out of the substance of a 
mere leaf, and therefore its peculiar structure must have 
attracted attention, and as on the other hand, the Indians 
cultivated this plant to nourish the color-yielding insect, the 
picture was selected as the most conspicuous illustration for 
what the Mayas called kuk (pronounced kkukk), which 
means fo shoot, to bud. 








Tue Lerrer X. 


Landa gives two symbols for the letter x, the reason for 
it being that he already knew how to distinguish the various 
sounds given by the Mayas to the equivalent of our sound of 
sh. They use the simple sound of sh, another with dsh, 
and a third with ¢sch." At the epoch when Landa wrote, the 
Mayas seem not to have yet agreed that the sound dsh should 
be represented by the letter ch (a dashed ch), and still wrote 
it with the letter x. (So also the Nahuatls when writing the 
name of the capital of the country, did not write it Meshico, 
us it was pronounced by the natives, but Mexico, and availed 
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themselves likewise of the letter x, when the simple sh was 
to be rendered. Our pure sound of x or ks does not exist, 
either in the Nahuatl or the Maya language). For the 
sound tsch the letter ch was adopted. This is the reason 
why we find the letter x expressed here twice ; first, as the 
table in the explanation shows, to stand for dsh and then 
for x. Let us now ascertain the meaning of the first symbol. 
It creates the impression that a hand was meant 
by it. Upon considering, however, that the con- 
tinnation of the hand, the ulna, would hardly 
have been represented in a curved form, this con- 
jecture must be dropped. But I feel entitled 
to take the picture for the rough tracing of a hand of 
platanos or bananas, which interpretation, I think, might 
possibly find a better acceptation. I see in that curved por- 
tion the large stock of the banana bunch ; in the little round 
at the end, the cut ; and in the fingers, that which the people 
in those countries call da mano de platano. And upon con- 
sulting the dictionary I find that chuy in Maya means a» 
bunch of platanos or ears; also, all things which are hung up. 
Every foreign traveller in those countries is struck with the 
sight of such banana bunches, or “ manos” of them, hang- 
ing from the roofs of the Indian huts. Finally, the in- 
terpretation given in the dictionary also acconnts for 
the little cross lines drawn upon the stalk. > 
They will stand for the strings or rather 
vines by which bunches hung suspended. 
The second symbol for x, or rather sf, 
is very drastic. A man who vomits or sneezes ! 
Ae in Maya means to vomit. 





Tue Lerrer U ‘ 
is represented by two symbols. Both illus- 
trations convey perfectly what the Maya 
expressed with ewe, which translated means i 


to bend, to wind. Whether the draftsman ye 
had a certain object in view I do not undertake to decide. 


Tue Lerrer Z. 


In the picture standing for the letter z I cannot help 
recognizing a copy of the Central American me¢latl or 
grinding stone, the forms of which are quite familiar to 
every Mexicologist. You may also distinguish the roller, 
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the shadow below very likely representing /a masa 

ey de maiz, the dough under treatment, and the masa 

molida, the mass still to be ground lying as the 

women of those countries place it, in the middle 

of the stone. The Spanish sound for the alphabetic 2 is 
tzeta, and ¢zee in Maya is to mash Indian corn! 


I have coneluded my explanation of the genesis of the 
Landa alphabet. In conformity with what was desired, I 
have shown, as I believe, the entire agreement between the 
sound of each alphabetic letter and that of its correspond- 
ing symbol. Had I been able to identify the symbols for 7, 
m and 0, 1am certain that they also would have presented 
no exception to the rule pervading the series of letters from 
A to Z. This rule is evidently a real one, and the uniformity 
of its application can by no means be considered as resulting 
from any chance. Moreover, as already explained, this 
alphabet was not the only specimen of its kind. Its princi- 
ples must have been devised and put in practice long before 
Landa set his foot on the shores of the peninsula, which 
was in 1549. It is known that the practice of this pecu- 
liar mode of instructing the Indians was adopted by those 
friars who in the year 1524 came to teach in Mexico. From 
them the method must have spread through all the prov- 
inces of the Spanish Dominion, and have been introduced 
into Yueatan by the friar Villalpando, who, having passed 
his apprenticeship in Mexico and Guatemala, founded the 
first Maya schools in 1546, and was Landa’s teacher in the 
language of the natives. ag 

I will say a few words regarding the identification I fave 
attempted of the Landa symbols. You perceive that of 
these 27 symbols only a few have escaped recognition. The 
best defined, I think, must be considered those which [ 
could identify with the known authentic symbols of the 
Maya days and months, and were the ones which first sug- 
gested to me the idea underlying this whole alphabetic table. 
A second portion of the symbols was fairly susceptible of 
being identified by the aid of such similes as I could gather 
from the painted Codices and their authenticated interpre- 
tation. With regard to the remaining portion, I do not 
expect that its analysis will gain universal approval. I 
know it is liable to question, because it seems to draw its 
evidences rather from the realm of imagination than from 
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a direct process of reasoning. During a long sojourn 
in tropical countries my attention and curiosity were 
aroused, almost daily, by objects entirely unknown in our 
northern regions. Ilearned how to use and how to handle 
them, sketched them into my album, and had the opportu- 
nity to observe them in their manifold forms and varying 
positions. If therefore my eye was more than that of others 
prepared for detecting analogies in pointing them out 
to you for the purpose in question I simply let my imagina- 
tion be guided by experience, and as I think, controlled by 
common sense. . , 

If now, under the fresh impression of the analysis given, 
you will remember those sentences of Landa’s text which 
were the only plain and intelligible ones, because they do not 
admit of misconstruetion or provoke a forced interpretation, 
you will notice that the analysis I gave you stands in no con- 
tradiction to the tenor of his text. He said he would 
give us an abe of the natives. While he did indeed give us 
one, there is no reason why he could not have given us others, 
for there is no doubt that others of a similar kind existed. 
But you will consider that to give this one was already too 
much for him. He held this whole system of teaching in 
contempt. It was, he said, a clumsy piece of work. Landa 
further said that the Indians used it. I have shown you the 
way in which they used it and for what purposes. He, indeed, 
ought to have stated all the interesting circumstances con- 
nected with it, at the beginning, but he perhaps thought it 
self-evident that the alphabet was a device invented by the 
missionaries and not an ancient product of the Indian intellect. 
He further said, this abc fell into disuse. So it did, because 
‘the second and third generation of the natives when passing 
through the hands of the Spanish schoolmasters were gradu- 
ally weaned from the former habit of picture writing. No 
passage, finally, can be discovered in the whole work of Landa 
in which he positively states that the natives in the period 
of their paganism used an alphabet composed of symbolic 
letters, which passage indeed would fill the gap he left in his 
explanatory text. Had Landa expressed himself in such 
terms, directly or only indirectly, or had any of the many 
Yucatecan and Mexican writers done so, the followers of 
Brasseur would have a reasonable ground for still continu- 
ing their labor of deciphering the Maya pictures and sculp- 
tures by means of the proffered key. 
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I close the paper with the following questions :- - How did 
it come to pass, that he who discovered the Landa manu- 
script, who copied, who translated, who wrote a large pre- 
face, and made a commentary on it, and then had the book 
printed, should have left us destitute of all that particular 
and detailed information which usually accompanies and 
should accompany the announcement of a valuable dis- 
covery ? 


Ist. I miss the special date of the discovery. 

2d. I miss the name or number of the room in the library 
at Madrid, and also the number of the shelf on which the 
manuscript was found. 

3d. I miss the names of the persons who were present at 
the discovery. 

4th. I miss the names of the persons who assisted in the 
act of copying it, and of those who attested the correctness 
of the copy taken, 

5th. 1 miss the number of the pages which the manu- 
script contained. 

6th. I miss the statement whether the pages were num- 
bered, or not. 

7th. I miss the statement whether the manuscript was 
written by the hand of one writer or by that of several. 

8th. So also whether the manuscript was bound or con- 
sisted only of loose sheets, 

9th. I miss the important statement, eictiee the page on 
which the alphabet was written, was a fresh page, or 
whether text and alphabet began down one quarter or half 
a page. 

10th. The reader is not informed of the reasons why the 
discoverer recognized the manuscript not to be Landa’s 
own handwriting, but that of an unknown copyist, 


The alphabet has been in the hands of students now for 
seventeen years. Until to-day, its service for the purposes 
of deciphering have proved to be a total failure,—and as I 
think for the reasons which I have had the honor to explain. 
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FROM THE RECORDS OF THE COUNCIL. 


Resolutions of respect to the memory of James Lenox, of New 
York, and Richard Frothingham, of Charlestown, Mass. 


At aimeeting of the Council, held March 5th, 1880, the 
President, after some remarks, offered the following votes, 
which, on motion of Hon. Isaac Davis, were unanimously 
adopted :— 
Vv that at their earliest opportunity the Council desire to 
their records their sense of the loss of the American 
: Society in the death of their senior Vice-President, 


at New York, on the 17th of February last, 
fe years and 6 months. 


hai Lenox was well fitted for the office he held in 
ears, by the purity and quiet strength of 2 
ateiows acquisition and publication of rare 
his unequalled collection of published 
blic use, by his interest, satisfaction 
Ebi society, and by the — 
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The following resolves in reference to the death of the — 
Honorable Richard Frothingham, LL.D., of Charlestown, 
_Mass., offered by Samuel F. Haven, LL.D., were unani- 
mously adopted :— 


Resolved, that by the death of the Hon. Richard Frothing- 
ham, the Council suffers the loss of a valued associate, of long 
standing as a member and officer of the society, and of unfailing 
practical interest in all its, objects and operations. ies 


Resolved, that by his personal service in attending the meet- 
ings of the society, wherever held, and his active participation in 
its proceedings, he manifested the same devotion to the cause of 
history that gave distinguished success to his labors as a writer 7. 
in the historical departments of literature. — an 











Resolved, that we recognize his high claims to public con- 
sideration as author, editor, legislator, and magistrate, and no less 
the attributes of character which made him an agreeable cor 
panion and associate in the private relations of life, and he 
desire to express our sincere grief at his loss and our 
respect for his memory: ae 

Voted, that these resolves be entered upon the rece 
Council and a copy transmitted by the Secretary to» 
Mr. Frothingham. t 
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PARTIAL INDEX 
THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 


FROM ITS FOUNDATION IN 1812 TO 1880, 


By STEPHEN SALISBURY, Jr. 


TO WHICH I5 ADDED A TABLE OF CONTENTS OF ALL THE PUBLICATIONS AND REPRINTS OF THE 


SOCIETY TO APRIL, 1883, WITIT PRICES OF SUCH AS ARE NOW HELD BY THE Soorery, 


By NATHANIEL PAINE. 





WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 8S. A. 


PRESS OF CHARLES HAMILTON, 





PREFACE. 


The first publications of the Society were issued in the year 1813, 
the year following its organization. During the first twenty-seven 
years of its history eleven pamphlets were issued, containing 
matters of interest and value, which were followed by the pro- 
ceedings of May and October, 1839, of May, 1843, and October, 
1843. With October, 1849, begins the publication of the Proceed- 
ings in order. In addition to the Proceedings proper, occa- 
sional commemorative pamphlets and reports upon special 
subjects have been issued. With October, 1880, a New Series 
was begun, and the practice of furnishing an index with each 
volume was inaugurated. But until the present time there has 
been no key that would unlock the treasures stored in the older 
publications. This want has now been supplied by the thoughtful 
care and judicious labor of Mr. Stephen Salisbury, Jr., who lias 
prepared this ‘Partial Index” for publication, thus bringing the 
Society still deeper in his debt. He has been materially assisted 
in the work of preparation by Mr. John J. Riordan, of Worcester. 

As the name implies, this work is not put forth as a full index, 
but rather as a much-needed aid in learning what subjects have 
been discussed before the Society in nearly three-score years, 
and also where the various essays, reports, ete., may be found. 

The whole number of separate pamphlets embraced in this 
Index is seventy-five. As each pamphlet is complete in itself, 
the Proceedings can only be cited in the partial index by the 
date of publication. Following the “Index” will be found a Table 
of Contents of the ““Archzologia Americana,” the “Proceedings” 
and separately published Pamphlets of the Society, made by 
Mr. Nathaniel Paine, giving the prices of such as are on hand and 


for sale. © 
* NATHANIEL PAINE, 
CHARLES A. CHASE, 
of Committee of Publication. 





A PARTIAL INDEX, 
FROM 1812 TO 1880. 


Aboriginal Remains on this Continent (Report of Librarian). 
Samuel F. Haven. pp. 16. Oct., 1862. 


Inscriptions (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. Haven. 
pp. 9. April, 1878. 


Aborigines of America (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. 
Haven. pp. 17. April, 1854. 


North-western, and Central American Civilization (Re- 
port of Librarian). Samuel F. Haven. pp. 9. April, 
Sera 

Accessions of Half a Century (Report of Librarian). Samuel 

F. Haven. pp. 14. April, 1862. 


Account of the Objects and Purposes of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society. Isaiah Thomas. pp. 9. Oct., 1812. 


Of the American Antiquarian Society, with a list of its 
Publications, and a Catalogue of the Paintings and 
Statuary in its possession (issued for the American 
Centennial Exhibition). Nathaniel Paine. pp. 28. 
1876. 

Act of Incorporation. pp. 4. Oct., 1812. 


Acts and Resolves of Congress and States making donations of 
state papers. pp. 5. March, 1819. 


Aldrich, P. Emory. The Criminal Laws of Massachusetts. pp. 
14. Oct., 1875. 


Collection of Church Manuals (Annual meeting). Oct., 
1876. 


Obituary of Emory Washburn (Special meeting). March, 
1877. 


— Massachusetts and Maine; their Union and Separation. 
pp- 22. April, 1878. 


—— Report of Council: John Locke and the influence of 
his works in America. Obituaries: Maturin L. Fisher, 
Leonard Woods, Brantz Mayer. pp. 31. April, 1879. 
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Allen, Charles, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1869. 

Allen, Joseph, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1873. 

Allen, William, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1868. 

America, Study of History in, and First European Colony in 
New England (Third Anniversary Address). William 
Paine. pp. 23. Oct., 1815. 

Early English Notices of the Discovery and first Coloni- 


zation of (Report of Council). Edward E. Hale. pp. 
40. Oet., 1865. 


European Discovery and Settlement of (Report of Coun- 
cil). Charles Deane. pp. 20. Oct., 1868. 


Central, Dr. Le Plongeon on the Affinities of, and the 
Ancient Nations of the Eastern Continent. Samuel F. 
Haven. pp. 8. April, 1879. 


American Antiquarian Society, Account of the Objects and 
Purposes of. Isaiah Thomas. pp. 9. Oct., 1812. 














Petition for Incorporation. pp. 4. Oct., 1812. 
Act of Incorporation. pp. 4. Oct., 1812. 
Notification of First Meeting. Oct., 1812. 


Retrospect of the work of the. Isaiah Thomas. pp. 10. 
Oct., 1814. 


Principles and Progress of. Oliver Fiske. pp. 6. Feb., 
1819. 


Report on condition, with circular soliciting subscriptions 
for publications. pp. 5. Oct., 1821. 


Purposes of (Report of Council). Edward E. Hale. pp. 
7. Oct., 1849. 


Account of, with a List of its Publications and a Cata- 
logue of the Paintings and Statuary in its possession 
(issued for the American Centennial Exhibition). Na- 
thaniel Paine. pp. 28. 1876. 


American Archeology (Report of Council). Samuel F. Haven. 
pp- 24. Oct., 1855. 


Coins and Tokens. Nathaniel Paine. pp. 12. Oct., 1860. 


—— Art, Early (Report of Council). Edward H. Hall. pp. 
22. April, 1880. 


Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, Welcome to the 
(Third Anniversary Address). William Paine. Oct., 
1815. 
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Angelo, Michael, Statue of Christ, Presentation of a copy of. 
Stephen Salisbury. pp. 8. (Special meeting). Feb., 
1859. 

His Statue of Christ (Report of Librarian). Samuel. F. 
Haven. pp. 9: April, 1859. 

Statues of Christ and Moses. Stephen Salisbury. pp. 20. 
Oct., 1861. 


Anniversary Address, First: Importance of Antiquarian Pur- 
suits. William Jenks. pp. 26. Oct., 1813. 


Second: Study of Antiquities. Abiel Holmes. pp. 27. 
Oct. 1814. 


Third: Study of History in America, and First Euro- 
pean Colony in New England. William Paine. pp. 23. 
Oct., 1815. 

Fourth: True Character of the Past Generation. Will- 
iam Bentley. pp. 22. Oct., 1816. 


Fourth: Order of Exercises. Oct., 1816. 


Fiftieth: Duties of the American Antiquary. William 
Jenks. pp. 40. Oct., 1863. 


Antiquarian Pursuits, Importance of (First Anniversary Ad- 
dress). William Jenks. pp. 26. Oct., 1813. 


Hall, Address at the opening of: Preservation of the 
Memorials of our Predecessors. Isaac Goodwin. pp. 
15. Aug., 1820. 


— Knowledge, The dissemination of (Report of Council). 
Nathaniel B. Shurtleff. pp. 10. Oct., 1866. 


Antiquary, The American, Duties of (Fiftieth Anniversary 
Address). William Jenks. pp. 40. Oct., 1863. 


The American (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. Haven. 
' pp. 23. April, 1864. 


The, and the Science of Ethnology (Report of Council). 
Emory Washburn. pp. 23. Oct., 1869. 


Antiquities, Study of (Second Anniversary Address). Abiel 
Holmes. pp. 27. Oct., 1814. 


Of Wisconsin, I. A. Lapham’s Exploration of, with Plates, 
Report on. Samuel F. Haven (pub. com.). pp. 18. 
Oct., 1852. 


Of the West (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. Haven. 
pp- 15. April, 1863. 
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Antiquities of the West (Report of Council). Samuel F. Haven. 
pp. 55. Odct., 1867. 


Appleton, Nathan, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 
1 : 


861 

Tribute to, with Resolutions on his death. Levi Lincoln. 
(Annual meeting) Oct., 1861. 

Arcano Del Mare of Robert Dudley, Note on. Edward E. 

Hale. pp. 4. Oct., 1873. 

Archeologia Americana (Vol. III.). Samuel F. Haven (pub. 
com.). pp. 15. April, 1857. 

Publication of (Vol. III). Edward E. Hale (pub. com.). 
pp- 4. Oct., 1857. 

— — Prospectus of (Vol. IV). Edward E. Hale (pub. com.). 
pp- 6. Oct., 1858. 

Vol. IV. of Transactions. Samuel F. Haven (pub. com.). 
pp: 4. Oct., 1859. 

Archeological and Ethnological Publications, The importance 
of. Samuel F. Haven (pub. com.). pp. 8. Odct., 1856. 

Resources of the West (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. 
Haven. pp. 7. Oct., 1873. 

Investigations (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. Haven. 
pp. 23. Oct., 1876. 

Criticisms. Samuel F. Haven (pub. com.). Appendix. 
pp. 2. April, 1878. f 

Communication on Yucatan, with plates. Augustus Le 
Plongeon. pp. 11. Oct., 1878. 

Research. Opportunities in the Southwest for (Report of 
Council). Edward E. Hale. pp. 25. Oct., 1878. 

Studies in America (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. 
Haven. pp. 9. Oct., 1878. 

Archeology, Affinity of Languages in the study of (Report of 
Council). Ira Moore Barton. pp. 18. April, 1855. 

American (Report of Council). Samuel F. Haven. pp. 
24, Oct., 1855. 

The future of (Report of Council). Samuel F. Haven. 
pp. 14. Oct., 1858. © 

American, and Humboldt (Report of Librarian). Samuel 
F. Haven. pp. 12. Oct., 1877. 


Note on Mexican. Samuel F. Haven (pub. com.). pp. 2. 
Oct., 1879. 
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Archeology. Lewis H. Morgan on Mexican. Samuel F. 
Haven (pub. com.). pp. 2. April, 1880. 
Art, Early American (Report of Council). Edward H. Hall. 
pp. 22. April, 1880. 
Assessment Fees, Report on. Benjamin F. Thomas. (Semi- 
annual meeting). April, 1878. 
Atwater, Caleb, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1867. 
Bacon, Peter C. Resolutions on death of William Jenks. 
(Special meeting). November, 1866. 
Obituary of Emory Washburn. (Special meeting). March, 
1877. 
Baldwin, Christopher €., Character and Services of. William 
Lincoln. pp. 17. Oct., 1835. 


Baldwin, John DP, Antiquities of the Pacific Islands. (Annual 
meeting). Oct., 1871. 


Address at Re-Interment of Isaiah Thomas. pp. 5. 
Oct., 1878. 


Bartlett, John R. Prehistoric Man in Europe and his Associ- 
ates. (Appendix). pp. 29. April, 1868. 
Barton, Edmund M. List of Donors and Donations. pp. 11. 
April, 1867. 
Report of Librarian. pp. 2. April, 1879. 


Barton, Ira Moore. Presentation of Portraits of Columbus and 
Americus Vespucius, with remarks. pp. 3. April, 1853. 











— es of Council: The affinity of languages in the study 
of Archeology. pp. 18. April, 1855. 

Report of Council: The Diaries of Captain John Hull. 
Obituary: George W. P. Custis. pp. 21. Oct., 1857. 

Obituary of William H. Prescott. (Special meeting). 
Feb., 1859. 

— Resolutions on death of Samuel Jennison (Report of 

Council). April, 1860. 

— Report of Council: Huguenot settlements in New Eng- 
land. Obituary: Cornelius C. Felton. pp. 20. April, 
1862. : 

Vote of Thanks to Henry Chapin for services as Treas- 
urer. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1863. 

— Report of Council: The Huguenots in America. Obit- 
uaries: Henry Wyles Cushman, Pickering Dodge, Rich- 
ard Hampton Vose. pp. 24. April, 1864. 

Obituary of Edward Everett. (Special meeting). Jan- 
uary, 1865 
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Barton, Ira Moore. Obituary of Jared Sparks. (Special meet- 
ing). March, 1866. 

Report of Committee on list of Members. pp. 2. April, 
1866. 

Remarks on resolutions soliciting documents relative to 
the late rebellion. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1866. 








Obituary of William Jenks. (Special meeting). Novem- 
ber, 1866. 


Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1867. 

Barton, Mrs. Ira Moore. Letter giving busts of Washington 
and Franklin (Report of Council). Oct., 1867. 
Xesolution of thanks for gift of busts. (Annual meeting). 
Oct., 1867. 

Baylies, William, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1865. 
Bell, Charles H. Resolutions on publication of Force's Ameri- 
can Archives. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1879. 
Bentley, William (Fourth Anniversary Address): True Char 

acter of the past generation. pp. 22. Oct. 1816. 
Obituary of. (Address). August, 1820. 
Bequest of books and papers of (Report of Librarian). 
Samuel F. Haven. pp. 13. April, 1866. 
Resolution of thanks to William B. Fowle for bequest of 


books and papers of. (Semi-annual meeting). Alonzo 
Hill. April, 1866. 


Benton, Thomas H,, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1858. 


Berendt, Carl Hermann, Obituary of (Report of Council). 
Oct., 1878. 


Bergenroth, George A. Remarks on his letter on the origin of 
the name Brazil. Edward E. Hale. pp. 5. April, 1867. 


Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1869. 


Bethesda, The Angel of. MS. by Cotton Mather (Report of 
Council). Joseph Sargent. pp. 18. April, 1874. 


Bi-Centennials, Errors of date in the celebration of. Charles 
C. Smith. (Annual Meeting). Oct.. 1876. 


Bigelow, Abijah, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1860. 
Bigelow, Andrew, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1877. 























Bigelow, George Tyler, Obituary of (Report of Council). 


April, 1878 
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Bigelow, John Prescott, Obituary of (Report of Council). 
Oct., 1872. 


Blake, George Smith, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 
1871. 


Bond, Henry, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1859. 


Book-Binding Fund, Letter of Stephen Salisbury offering to 
establish (Report of Council). April, 1856. 


Brasseur de Bourbourg and Rafinesque (Report of Librarian). 
Samuel F. Haven. pp. 19. Odct., 1870. 


Brazil, The Name of, Remarks on. Edward E. Hale. pp. 5. 
April, 1867. 


The Fabulous Island of. Edward E. Hale. (Annual 
meeting), Oct., 1873. 


Breckenridge, Henry M., Obituary of (Report of Council). 
April, 1871. 


Brewster, David, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1868. 
Brinley, George, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1875. 


British Archives, Materials for American History in. (Annual 
meeting), Oct., 1858. 


Brown, John Carter, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 
1874. 





Building Committee, Report of. Samuel F. Haven. (Annual 
meeting), Oct., 1878. 


Bullock, Alexander H,. Obituary of Emory Washburn. (Special 
meeting). pp. 8. March, 1877. 
Burgoyne’s Surrender at Saratoga, with Appendix (Report of 
Council). Charles Deane. pp. 69. Oct., 1877. 
Surrender at Saratoga. George E. Ellis. pp. 6. Oct., 
1877. 
Burial Mounds in the West (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. 
Haven. pp. 9. April, 1870. 
Burnside, Samuel M. Report of Council: Necessity of Chang- 
ing the location of the Library. pp. 4. May, 1850. 
Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1850. 
Butler, James Davie, The Copper Age in Wisconsin. pp. 7. 
April, 1877. 


By-Laws in Proceedings of Oct., 1813: pp. 2. Jan., 1815: 
32°. pp. 7. Oct., 1831. 
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Cabinet and Library of the Society, Notice of, with Plates 
(Report of Council). Nathaniel Paine. pp. 50. April, 
1873. 
Cabot, Sebastian, Description of his Mappe-Monde. Charles 
Deane. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1866. 
His Mappe-Monde. Charles Deane. pp. 8. April, 1867. 


Calendar Stone, Mexican, with Plate. Philipp J. J. Valentini, 
(Stephen Salisbury, Jr., translator). Appendix. pp. 20, 
April, 1878. 

California, The Name of. Edward E. Hale. pp. 9. April, 
1862. 

Cass, Lewis, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1866. 


Castine, Maine, Latin Inscription discovered at. Charles Fol- 
som. pp.8. April, 1864. 


Catalogue of Officers and Members, 1812-1855. pp. 16. Oct., 
1855. : 

Necessity of a (Report of Council). Stephen Salisbury. 
pp. 14. April, 1860. 

Of MSS. suggested (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. 
Haven. pp. 9. April, 1875. 

The Preparation of a (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. 
Haven. pp. 8. April, 1880. 


Cataloguing and its Difficulties (Report of Librarian). Samuel 
F. Haven. pp. 6. Oct., 1850. 


Systems of (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. Haven. 
pp- 13. April, 1855. 


Centennial, Semi- Report of Council. Life of Isaiah Thomas. 
Benjamin F. Thomas. pp. 10. Oct., 1862. 




















Report of Librarian. Aboriginal Remains on this Con- 
tinent. Samuel F. Haven. pp. 16. Oct., 1862. 


Central American Civilization and our North-western Abor- 
igines (Report of Librarian). Samuel F’. Haven. Pp- 9. 
April, 1877. 


Chaae-Mool, Statue of, and Dr. Le Plongeon’s Explorations in 
Yucatan, with Plates. Stephen Salisbury, Jr. pp. 51. 
April, 1877. 


Heliotype of Statue. Oct., 1878. 


Chapin, Henry. Remarks on Presentation of Michael Angelo’s 
Christ. (Special meeting). Feb., 1859. 
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Chapin, Henry. Reports of Treasurer: April, 1861, Oct., 1861, 
April, 1862, Oct., 1862, April, 1863, Oct., 1863. 


Vote of Thanks to, for services as Treasurer. Ira M. 
Barton. (Annual meeting). COct., 1863. 








Obituary of Edward Everett. (Special meeting). Jan., 
1865. 


Report of Council: The Townships of New England. 
Obituariés: Romeo Elton, George Peabody, William 
Willis. pp. 22. April, 1870. 

Obituary of Emory Washburn. (Special meeting). March, 
1877. 

Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1878. 

Resolutions on Death of, by Samuel F. Haven, with 
Remarks by Joseph Sargent. Oct., 1878. 


Christ, Michael Angelo’s, Presentation of a Copy of. Stephen 
Salisbury. (Special meeting). pp. 8. Feb., 1859. 
Sonnet to, by Edward E. Hale (Report of Librarian). 
April, 1859. 
Church Manuals, Collection of. P. Emory Aldrich. (Annual 
meeting). Oct., 1876. 
Cibola, Coronado’s Expedition to (Report of Council). Edward 
KE. Hale. pp. 25. Oct., 1857. 


Circular Letter to Governors of the States, asking for State 
Documents for the Library. 1838. 


Civil War, The, and the Republic (Report of Council). Stephen 
Salisbury. pp. 13. April, 1863. 

Clifford, John H., Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1876. 

















Coins and Tokens, American. Nathaniel Paine. pp.12. Oct., 1860. 


College-Educated Men in Massachusetts, Decrease during the 
Present Century, with Tables. Edward Hitchcock. 
pp- 5. April, 1878. . 

Colonial Papers in America, Publication of (Report of Council). 
Dwight Foster. pp. 9. Oct., 1860. 


Colonization arfd Discovery in America, Early English Notices 
of (Report of Council). Edward E. Hale. pp. 39. 
Oct., 1865. 

Columbus and Americus Vespucius, Presentation of Portraits 
of, with Remarks. Ira M. Barton. April, 1853. 


Cosmogony of, and Dante. Edward E. Hale. pp. 3. 
April, 1872. 
3 
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Columbus, his Connections by Marriage. Egbert OC. Smyth. 
pp: 8. Oct., 1878. 


Christopher, Remarks on Burial Place of. John D. 
Washburn. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1879. 





Congress, Resolutions of, and Massachusetts Legislature, making 
donations of State Papers. 1815. 


Connecticut, Peters’ General History of. Charles ©. Smith. 
pp- 5. Oct., 1877. 


Copper Age in Wisconsin. James Davie Butler. pp. 7. April, 
1877. 


Tools, Mexican, with Illustrations. Philipp J. J. Valen- 
tini (Stephen Salisbury, Jr., translator). pp. 32. April, 
1879. 


Coronado, Francisco Vasques de, Expedition to Cibola (Re- 
port of Council). Edward E. Hale. pp. 25. Oct., 1878. 


Cosmogony of Dante and Columbus. Edward E. Hale. pp. 3. 
April, 1872. 


Council, Reports of: Condition of the Society, by William 
Lincoln. pp. 9. May, 1839. 





Usefulness of the Society. Obituaries: Isaiah Thomas, 
William Winthrop, William Lincoln, by John Davis. 
pp. 8. Oct., 18438. 


Purposes of the Society, by Edward E. Hale. pp. 7. 
Oct., 1849. ; 


Necessity of changing the location of the Library, by 
Samuel M. Burnside. pp. 4. May, 1850. 


The Library Building and its Unsafe Condition. Obit- 
wary: Samuel M. Burnside, by Alfred Dwight Foster. 
pp- 2. Oct., 1850. 


The Past of the Society and its probable Future. Obit- 
uaries: David Daggett, William Plummer, by John 
Davis. pp. 9. April, 1851. 

The new Library Building in course of Construction, 
by Isaac Davis. pp. 4. Oct., 1851. - 























Plan to Erect a new Library Building. Obituary: John 
Park, by Samuel F. Haven. pp 6. April, 1852. 


The Stability of our Government. Obituaries: Alfred 
Dwight Foster, John W. Lincoln, by Emory Washburn. 
pp- 8. Oct., 1852. 
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Council, Reports of: Completion of the new Library cae 
Obituary: Daniel Webster, by Edward E. Hale. pp. 
April, 1853. 


Explorations in the Polar Sea, by Edward E. Hale. pp. 
9, .Oét.,. 1853. 


Memoir of John Davis, by Thomas Kinnicutt. pp. 19. 
April, 1854. 

Review of Papers Read before “Informal Meetings” of 
the Society. Obituary: John Davis, by Stephen Salis- 
bary. pp. 10. Oct., 1854. 


Affinity of Languages in the Study of Archeology, by 
Ira Moore Barton. pp. 18. April, 1855. 


American Archeology. Obituaries: Abbott Lawrence, 
Samuel D. Hubbard, by Samuel F. Haven. pp. 24. 
Oct., 1855. 

Captain John Hull and our Colonial Annals. Letter of 
Stephen Salisbury establishing Book-binding Fund, by 
Edward E. Hale. pp. 15. April, 1456. 


Administration of the Library. Obituaries: Thomas Rob- 
bins, John Collins Warren, by Nathaniel  B. Shurtleff. 
pp- 11. Oct., 1856. 


Preservation of the Publications of the day. Obituary : 
Elisha Kent Kane, by Dwight Foster. pp. 6. April, 
1857. 

The Diaries of Capt. John Hull. Obituary: George W. 
P. Custis, by Ira Moore Barton. pp. 21. Oct., 1857. 


The Funds of the Society and their Revision. Obitu 
aries: Thomas Wren Ward, Thomas H. Benton, 
Thomas Kinnicutt, by Isaac Davis. pp. 8. April, 1858. 


Future of American Archeology, by Samuel F. Haven. 
pp- 14. Oct., 1858. 


Condition of the Society. Obituaries: William W. 
Mather, Henry Baers by Stephen Salisbury. pp. 11. 
April, 1859. 


Progress of the Society Race fifty years. Obituaries: 
Alexander von Humboldt, Henry Bond, Samuel Wil- 
jard, by Charles Folsom. pp. 8. Oct., 1859. 


Necessity of a Catalogue. Obituaries: Samuel Jennison, 
Washington Irving, Abijah Bigelow, Sylvester Judd, 
by Stephen Salisbury. pp. 14. “April, 1860. 


Publication of Colonial Papers in America. Obituary: 
Charles Frazer, by Dwight Foster. pp. 9. Oct., 1860. 
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Council, Reports of: Historical Importance of Manuscript Doe- 
uments. Obituaries: Charles Lowell, John W. Francis, 
Pardon Dexter Tiffany, Lemuel Shaw, by Stephen Salis- 
bury. pp.17. April, 1861. 

Preservation of Memorials of the Rebellion. Obituaries : 
Nathan Appleton, Francis Palgrave, by Pliny Merrick. 
pp. 16. Oct., 1861. 

Huguenot Settlements in New England. Obituary: Cor- 
nelius C. Felton, by Ira M. Barton. pp. 20. April, 1862. 








(Semi-Centennial) Life of Isaiah Thomas, by Benjamin F. 
Thomas. pp. 10. Oct., 1862. 


— The Civil War and the Republic. Obituaries: Henry 
Jackson, Neville B. Craig, by Stephen Salisbury. pp. 
13. April, 1863. 

Letter of Josiah Quincy, one of the four surviving Incor- 
porators. Remarks on the presence of four of the 
original Members. Obituary: Samuel Prescott Hildreth, 
by Stephen Salisbury. pp. 8. Oct., 1863. 











The Huguenots in America. Obituaries: Henry Wyles 
Cushman, Pickering Dodge, Richard Hampton Vose, 
by Ira M. Barton. pp. 24. April, 1864. 


Isaiah Thomas and his Works. Obituary: Josiah Quincy, 
by George Livermore. pp. 24. Oct., 1864. 


Medical Department of the United States Army during 
the Rebellion. Obituaries: Edward Everett, Carl Chris- 
tian Rafn, Benjamin Silliman, Henry R. Schooleraft, 
William B. Fowle, Isaiah Thomas, 3d, by Joseph Sar- 
gent. pp. 16. April, 1865. 











Early English Notices of the Discovery and First Colo- 
nization of America. Obituaries: Joseph Willard, 
George Livermore, William Baylies, Francis Way- 
land, John Green, by Edward E. Hale. pp. 39. Oct., 
1865. 


Early Paper Currency of Massachusetts, with Appendix. 
Obituary: Jared Sparks, by Nathaniel Paine. pp. 71. 
April, 1866. 


Dissemination of Antiquarian Knowledge. Obituaries : 
Abraham Rand Thompson, Lewis Cass, by Nathaniel 
B. Shurtleff. pp. 10. Oct., 1866. 


Review of the Life of John Winthrop. Obituaries: 
William Jenks, Pliny Merrick, by Alonzo Hill. pp. 18. 
April, 1867. 
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Council, Reports of: Antiquities of the West. Ancient Lake 
Dwellings of Switzerland. Letter of Stephen Salisbury 
giving Land and Building Funds to the Library. Let 
ter of Mrs. Ira Moore Barton presenting busts of 
Washington and Franklin. Obituaries: Tra Moore 
Barton, Charles Greeley Loring, Caleb Atwater, by 
Samuel F. Haven. pp. 55. Oct., 1867. 


— Supposed Opposition of Written Revelation to Science. 
Gift of Isaac Davis to found a collection of Books on 
Central America. Obituaries: John Strachan, Renben 
Hyde Walworth, Charles Coffin Jewett, Peter Force, 
Rejoice Newton, David Brewster, by Stephen Salisbury. 
pp- 16. April, 1868. 

European Discovery and Settlement of America. Obit- 
uaries: Levi Lincoln, Chandler Eastman Potter, William 
Allen, William Reed Staples, Don Manuel Moreno, 
by Charles Deane. pp. 20. Oct., 1868. 

Prehistoric Man. Obituaries: George A. Bergenroth, 
Usher Parsons, George Folsom, Timothy Bigelow Law- 
rence, by Seth Sweetser. pp. 24. April, 1869. 











The Antiquary and the Science of Ethnology. Obituaries: 
Charles Allen, Charles’ C. Little, Joseph B. Felt, Fred- 
erick W. Paine, by Emory Washburn. pp. 23. Oct., 
1869. 


Townships of New England. Obituaries: Romeo Elton, 
George Peabody, William Willis, by Henry Chapin. 
pp- 22. April, 1870. 


Town Governments of the American Colonies. Obituaries: 
Franklin Peale, Winthrop Sargent, George Frederic 
Houghton, by Richard Frothingham. pp. 24. Oct., 
1870. 

Prehistoric American Civilization. Obituaries: Henry M. 
Breckenridge, Thomas Buckingham Smith, Alonzo Hill, 
Oliver B. Morris, by Samuel F. Haven. pp. 28. April, 
1871. 

History of Discovery in the Pacific Ocean, with Map. 
Obituary: George Smith Blake, by Edward E. Hale. 
pp. 20. Oct., 1871. 


Discovery of the Bay of San Francisco. Obituary: Rod- 
erick Impey Murchison, by John D. Washburn. pp. 
22. April, 1872. 


Usefulness of the Library to Students. Obituaries: John 
Prescott Bigelow, William Thomas, John Newman 
Wilson, by Nathaniel B. Shurtleff. pp. 11. Oct., 1872. 
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Council, Reports of: Notice of the Library and Cabinet of 
the Society, with Plates. Obituaries: Joseph Allen, 
Charles Folsom, by Nathaniel Paine. pp. 50. April, 
1873. ; 

John Eliot and his Works, by J. Hammond Trumbull. 
pp. 30. Oct., 1873. 

The Angel of Bethesda (MS. by Cotton Mather). Obit- 


uaries: Ira Perley, Charles Sumner, by Joseph Sargent. 
pp. 18. April, 1874. 


Legal Issues of the Great Rebellion. Obituaries: John 
Carter Brown, Nathaniel Bradstreet Shurtleff, Jeftries 
Wyman, by Benjamin F. Thomas. pp. 19. Oct., 1874. 











Discoveries of Dr. Heinrich Schliemann in the Troad. 
Obituaries: George Finlay, Thomas Hicks Wynne, 
by Stephen Salisbury. pp. 57. April, 1875. 





Progress of the United States in a Century. Obituaries: 
Jean Frédéric de Waldeck, George Brinley, Edward 
Mellen, Charles Wentworth Upham, Increase Allen 
Lapham, by Samuel A. Green. pp. 17. Oct., 1875. 








Yucatan and the Mayas. Qbituaries: Marie-Armand Pascal 
D’Avezac-Macaya, Theron Metcalf, John H. Clifford, 
by Stephen Salisbury, Jr. pp. 51. April, 1876. 


Puritanism in New England. Obituary: William Buel 
Sprague, by Emory Washburn. pp. 21. Oct., 1876. 


Life and Poetry of Edward Johnson. Obituaries: Emory 
Washburn, Andrew Bigelow, by John D. Washburn. 
pp. 26. April, 1877. 


Burgoyne’s. Surrender at Saratoga, with Appendix. Obit- 
uary : Edmund Quincy, by Charles Deane. pp. 69. Oct., 
1877. 

Library Extension completed. Obituaries: George Tyler 


Bigelow, Seth Sweetser (with Resolutions), Thomas 
Maxwell, by Joseph Sargent. pp. 6. April, 1878. 

















Opportunities in the South-west for Archeological Re- 
search, and Coronado’s Expedition to Cibola. Obit- 
uaries: Benjamin F. Thomas, Henry Chapin, Carl 
Hermann Berendt, Joseph Henry, Evert Augustus 
Duyckinck, John Wingate Thornton, by Edward E. 
Hale. pp. 25. Oct., 1878. 

Jobn Locke and the Influence of his Works in America. 


Obituaries: Maturin L. Fisher, Leonard Woods, Brantz 
Mayer, by P. Emory Aldrich. pp. 31. April, 1879. 
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, Council, Reports of: Battle of Otumba, its Effect on Mexican 
History, and the Instability of the Mexican Government. 
Resolution of thanks to Ste phen Salisbury, Jr., for inter- 
est manifested in the Library, and to Rdward L. Davis 
for gift to Publication Fund, by John D. Washburn. 
pp. 29. Oct., 1879. 

Early American Art. Obituaries: Joel Munsell, Richard 
Frothingham, William Cross, James Lenox, by Edward 
H. Hall. pp. 22. April, 1880. 

Craig, Neville B., Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 

1863. 


Cranial Forms as Indications of Ancient Customs. Daniel 
Wilson. pp. 24. April, 1863. 


Criminal Laws of Massachusetts. P. Emory Aldrich. pp. 14. 
Oct., 1875. 


Cross, William, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1880. 


Cushman, Henry Wyles, Obituary of (Report of Council). 
April, 1864. 


Custis, George W. P., Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 
185 





DARE ett,. Davia Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 


Dante, ae Benito of, and Columbus. Edward E. Hale. 
pp- 38. April, 1872. 


Davenport Tablets, The. R. J. Farquharson. pp. 6. April, 
1877. 


D’Avezac-Macaya, Marie Armand Pascal, Obituary of (Re 
port of Council). April, 1876. 

Davis, Edward L. Presentation of Portrait of Samuel F. Haven, 
Librarian. (Appendix). pp. 2. April, 1879. 


Resolution of Thanks for his gift to Publication Fund 
(Report of Council). Oct., 1879. 


- Davis, Horace. Likelihood of an Admixture of Japanese Blood 
on our North-west Coast (with Map). pp. 18. April, 
1872. 


Davis, Isaac. Report of Council: The new Library Building in 
course of Construction. pp. 4. Oct., 1851. 


Report of Council: The Funds of the Society and their 
Revision. Obituaries: Thomas Wren Ward, Thomas H. 
Benton, Thomas Kinnicutt. pp. 8. April, 1858. 
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Davis, Isaae, Resolutions on Presentation of Michael Angelo’s 
Christ. (Special meeting). Feb., 1859. 

Obituary of Edward Everett. (Special meeting). Jan., 
1865. 

Letter offering to found a Collection of Books on Central 
America (Report of Council). April, 1868. 

Obituary of Levi Lincoln. (Special meeting). June, 1868. 

Obituary of Emory Washburn. (Special meeting). March, 
1877. 

%esolutions on Death of James Lenox. (Appendix). April, 
1880. 

Davis, John. Report of Council: Usefulness of the Society. 
Obituaries: Isaiah Thomas, William Winthrop, William 
Lincoln. pp. 8. Oct., 1843. 

Report of Council: The Past of the Society and its 
probable Future. Obituaries: David Daggett, William 
Plummer. pp. 9. April, 1851. 

Tribute, with Resolutions on his death, by Robert C. 
Winthrop. (Semi-annual meeting). pp.3. April, 1854. 

Memoir of (Report of Council). Thomas Kinnicutt. 
pp. 19. April, 1854. 

Tribute to (Report of, Librarian). Samuel F. Haven. 
April, 1854. 

Obituary of (Report of Council), Oct., 1854. 


Deane, Charles (Pub. Com.). Cotton Mather’s Manuscripts. 
pp. 5. Oct., 1860. 

Localities on the James and York Rivers, in Virginia. 
pp. 22. Oct., 1864. 


Description of Mappe-Monde of Cabot. (Annual meet- 
ing). Oct., 1866. : 
Sebastian Cabot’s Mappe-Monde. pp. 8. April, 1867. 


Records of the Council for New England (with Map). 
pp- 83. April, 1867. 


Letter of William Green on Captain Newport's Discover 
ies in Virginia, with Remarks. pp. 3. April, 1868. 

Report of Council: European Discovery and Settlement 
of America. Obituaries: Levi Lincoln, Chandler E. 
Potter, William Allen, William Reed Staples, Don 
Manuel Moreno. pp. 20. Oct., 1868. 


Remarks on the discovery of the Bay of San Francisco. 
(Annual meeting). Oct., 1871. 
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Deane, Charles. Burial place of Captain John Smith. (Annual 
meeting). Oct., 1871. 


Records of the Council for New England (with map). 
pp- 15. Oct., 1875. 








John Verrazzano and his Voyages. (Semi-annual meet 
ing). April, 1876. 





Report of Council: Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga 
(with Appendix). Obituary: Edmund Quincy. pp. 69. 
Oct., 1877. : 





Remarks and Resolutions on presentation of Portrait of 
Samuel F’. Haven, Librarian. (Appendix). April, 1879. 


Tribute to James Lenox. pp. 5. April, 1880. 


De Bry’s America, Illustrations of, and the State Paper Office 
in London, with notes. Edward E. Hale (pub. com.). 
pp- 15. April, 1860. 
Dighton Rock, Inscription on (Report of Librarian). Samuel 
Haven. pp. 14.. Oct., 1864. 


Discussion concerning. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1867. 


Documents, Rare, in possession of the Society (Report of 
Librarian). Samuel F. Haven. pp. 13. Oct., 1857. 


Dodge, Pickering, Resolution of thanks to. (Annual meeting). 
Oct., 1862. 


Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1864. 


Donations, List of: Books, MSS., Newspapers, Coins, Medals, 
and Relics, 1812-14. pp. 5. Oct., 1814. 


1815-1819. pp. 13. March, 1819. 

Of Public Documents from States. pp. 5. Dec., 1819. 
pp. 6. May, 1848. 

pp. 5. Oct., 1843. 


Donors, List of, in Proceedings of Oct., 1850, April, 1851, Oct., 
1851; April, 1852, Oct., 1852, ‘April, 1853, Oct., 1853, 
April, 1854, Oct., 1854, April, 1855, Oct., 1855, April, 
1856, Oct., 1856, April, 1857, Oct., 1857, April, 1858, 
Oct., 1858, April, 1859, Oct., 1859, April, 1860, Oct., 
1860, April, 1861, Oct., 1861, April, 1862, Oct., 1862, 
April, 1863, Oct., 1863, April, 1864. 


Donors and Donations, List of, in Proceedings of Oct., 1864, 
April, 1865, Oct., 1865, ‘April, 1866, Oct., 1866, April, 
1867, Oct., 1867, April, 1868, Oct., 1868, April, 1869, 
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Oct., 1869, April, 1870, Oct., 1870, April, 1871, Oct., 
1871, April, 1872, Oct., 1872, Ail 1873, Oct., 1873, 
April, 1874, Oct., 1874, April, 1875, Oct., 1875, April, 
1876, Oct., 1876, April, 1877, Oct., 1877, April, 1878, 
Oct., 1878, April, 1879, Oct., 1879, April, 1880. 
Doyle, John F, Memorandum on the Bay of San Francisco. pp. 
7. Oct., 1878. 
Dudley, Robert, and his Arcano Del Mare. Edward E. Hale. 
pp. 4.. Oct., 1873. 
Duyckinek, Evert Augustus, Obituary of (Report of Council). 
Oct., 1878. 
Eliot, John, and his works (Report of Council). J. Hammond 
Trumbull. pp. 30. Oct., 1873. 
Ellis, George E. Remarks on bequest of George Peabody to 
Harvard College. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1866. 
Criticisms of Prehistoric Science. (Annual meeting). 
pp. 7. Oct., 1868. 
Remarks on Town Debts. (Semi-annual meeting). pp. 7. 
April, 1872. 
Burgoyne’s Surrender at Saratoga. pp. 6. Oct., 1877. 














Remarks on presentation of a Portrait of President 
Stephen Salisbury to the Society. pp. 3. Oct., 1878. 


Elton, Romeo, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1870. 


Endecott, John, Governor, Memorial of. Stephen Salisbury. 
pp. 42. Oct., 1873. 


Endicott, William C., Resolution of thanks to for gift of Por- 
trait of Governor Endecott. (Annual meeting). Oct., 
1873. 


esos Science of, and the Antiquary (Report of Council). 
Emory Washburn. pp. 23. Oct., 1869. 


European Discovery and Settlement of America (Report of 
Council). Charles Deane. pp. 20. Oct., 1868. 


Everett, Edward, Obituary Addresses on, by Stephen Salis- 
bury (with Resolutions): Seth Sweetser, Alonzo Hill, 
Isaac Davis, Ira M. Barton, Levi Lincoln, Henry 
Chapin. pp. 29. (Special meeting). Jan., 1865. 


Obituary of (Report of Council), April, 1865. 


Explorations in the Polar Sea (Report of Council). Edward E. 
_ Hale. pp. 9. Oct., 1858. 


Farquharson, R. J. The Davenport Tablets. pp. 6. April, 
B77. 
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Fees of Membership, Amendment to Laws. June, 1814. 





Report of Committee. Benjamin F. Thomas. April, 1878. 

Felt, Joseph B., Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1869. 

Felton, Cornelius ©,., Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1862. 

Finlay, George, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1875. 

Fisher, Maturin L., Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1879. 

Fiske, Oliver. Principles and Progress of the American Anti- 

quarian Society. pp. 6. Feb., 1819. 


Folsom, Charles, Report of Council: Progress of the Society 
during fifty years. Obituaries: Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, Henry Bond, Samuel Willard. pp. 8. Oct., 1859. 


ee eton found at Castine, Me. pp. 8. April, 

1 : 

Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1873. 

Folsom, George, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1869. 

Force, Peter, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1868. 

American Archives, Resolution on publication of. 
Charles H. Bell. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1879. 


Foreign Books, Duty on (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. 
Haven. pp.15. April, 1861. 


Foster, Alfred Dwight. Report of Council: The Library 
Building and its unsafe condition. Obituary: Samuel 


M. Burnside. pp. 2. Oct., 1850. 
Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1852. 
Foster, Dwight. Report of Council: Preservation of the Pub- 


lications of the day. Obituary: Elisha Kent Kane. 
pp. 6. April, 1857. 


Report of Council; Publication of Colonial Papers in 
America. Obituary: Charles Frazer. pp. 9.  Oct., 
1860. 


Vote of Thanks to for services in the Council. Levi 
Lincoln. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1863. 


Fowle, William B., Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1865. 




















Fowle, Mary B., Mrs., Resolution of thanks to for bequest of 
Bentley Books and Papers. (Semi-annual meeting). 
Alonzo Hill. April, 1866. 
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Francis, John W., Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1861. 
Frazer, Charles, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1860. 
Frothingham, Richard. Report of Council; Town Govern- 
ments of the American Colonies. Obituaries: Franklin 
Peale, Winthrop Sargent, George Frederic Houghton. 
pp. 24. Oct., 1870. 
Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1880. 
Resolutions on Death of. Samuel F. Haven. (Appendix). 
April, 1880. 
Funds of the Society and their Revision (Report of Council). , 
Isaac Davis. pp. 8. April, 1858. 
Gallatin, Albert, Special Meeting on Death of. Nov., 1849. 
Memoir of the Life of. Edward E. Hale. pp. 16. 
(Special meeting). Nov., 1849. 
%esolutions on Death of. Edward E. Hale. (Special ‘ 
meeting). Nov., 1849. 
List of the Works of, Nov., 1849. 
Georgia, Ancient Tumuli in, with Plans. Charles C. Jones, Jr. 
pp. 27. April, 1869. 
Glover, José, Christian Name of. J. Hammond Trumbull. 
(Semi-annual meeting). April, 1875. 
Goodwin, Isaac. (Address at the opening of Antiquarian Hall): + 
Preservation of the Memorials of our Predecessors. 
: Obituary: William Bentley. pp. 15. August, 1820. 
Gookin’s History of New England, Lost MS. of (Report of 
Librarian). Samuel F. Haven. pp. 15. Oct., 1868. 


Gosnold’s Attempted Settlement in Massachusetts (Report of | 
Librarian). Samuel F. Haven. pp. 15. Oct., 1868. ; 


Great Awakening, The. Isaac Smucker. pp. 9. April, 1874. 
Green, John, Obituary of (Report of Council). _ Oct., 1865. 


Green, Samuel A. Remarks on Sculptured Rocks in Rhode 
Island. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1868. 

Report of Council: Progress of the United States in 
a Century. Obituaries: Jean Frédéric de Waldeck, 
George Brinley, Edward Mellen, Charles Wentworth 
Upham, Increase Allen Lapham. pp. 17. Oct., 1875. 


Report of Committee on Portrait of President Stephen 
Salisbury. (Appendix). Oct., 1878. 


Green, William. Letter on Captain Newport’s Discoveries in 
Virginia, with Remarks. Charles Deane. pp. 3. April,* 
1868. : 
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Hale, Edward E. Report of Council: Purposes of the Society. 
pp- 7. Oct., 1849. 


Memoir of the Life of Albert Gallatin, with Resolu- 
tions on his death. pp. 16. (Special meeting). Nov., 
1849. 


Report of Council: Completion of the new Library 
Building. Obituary: Daniel Webster. pp. 7. April. 
1853. 


—— Report of Council: Explorations in the Polar Sea. pp. 9. 
Oct., 1853. : 


Report of Council: Captain John Hull and our Colo- 
nial Annals. Letter of Stephen Salisbury establishing 
Book-binding Fund. pp. 15. April, 1856. 


—— (Rep. of Com.): The Publication Fund of the ee 
pp- 2. Oct., 1856. 


(Rep. of Com.): Creation of the Publication Fund. pp. 3. 














, 1857. 
et (Pab. Com.): Publication of Archeologia Americana 
ol. TI). pp. 4. Oct.,1857. 





Com.): Prospectus of the Fourth Volume of 
nogie Americana. PP. 6. Oct., 1858. 
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Hale, Edward E. Report of Council: History of Discovery 
in the Pacific Ocean, with map. Obituary: George 
Smith Blake. pp. 20. Oct., 1871. 


s 
Cosmogony of Dante and Columbus. pp. 3. April, 
1872. 


Communication accompanying a black-letter tract, in 
German. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1872. 











Early Maps in Munich, with map. pp. 10. Oct., 1873. 





The Fabulous Island of Brazil. (Annual meeting). Oct., 
1873. 


Note on Robert Dudley and his Arcano Del Mare. pp. 
4. Oct., 1873. 


Report of Council: Opportunities in the South-west for 
Archzeological research, and Coronado’s expedition to 
Cibola. Obituaries: Benjamin F. Thomas, Henry 
Chapin, Carl Hermann Berendt, Joseph Henry, Evert 








Augustus Duyckinck, John Wingate Thornton. pp. 25. . 


Oct., 1878. 


Hall, Edward H. Report of Council: Early American Art. 
Obituaries: Joel Munsell, Richard Frothingham, William 
Cross, James Lenox. pp. 22. April, 1880. 


Hallam, Henry, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1859. 


Haven, Samuel F. Report of Council: The erection of a new 
Library Building. Obituary: Jobn Park. pp. 6. April, 
1852. 


Report of Council: American Archeology. Obituaries: 
Abbott Lawrence, Samuel D. Hubbard. pp. 24. Ocet., 
1855. 


Report of Council: The future of American Archeology. 
pp. 14. Oct., 1858. 


Report of Council: Antiquities of the West; Ancient 
Lake Dwellings of Switzerland; Letter of Stephen Salis- 
bury, giving land and building funds to the Society ; 
Letter of Mrs. Ira M. Barton, presenting busts of Wash- 
ington and Franklin. Obituaries: Ira Moore Barton, 
Charles Greeley Loring, Caleb Atwater; with Appendix. 
pp: 55. Odct., 1867. 


Report of Council: Prehistoric American Civilization. 
Obituaries: Henry M. Breckenridge, Thomas Bucking- 
ham Smith, Alonzo Hill, Oliver B. Morris. pp. 28. 
April, 1871. 
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Haven, Samuel F, (Pub. Com.): Printing of I. A. Lapham’s 
Memoir on Aboriginal Mounds in Wisconsin. pp. 5. 
Oct., 1851. 

(Pub. Com.): I. A. Lapham’s Exploration of the Antiqui- 
ties of Wisconsin (with Plates). pp. 18. Oct., 1852. 

(Pub. Com.): the Importance of Archzeological and Ethno- 
logical Publications. pp. 8. Oct., 1856. 

(Pub. Com.): Archzlogia Americana, Vol. III. pp. 15. 
April, 1857. 

(Pub. Com.): Volume IV. of Transactions, Archeologia 
Americana. pp. 4. Oct., 1859. 

(Pub. Com.): Criticism of Archzeological Investigations. 
(Appendix). April, 1878. 

(Pub. Com.): Note on Mexican Archeology. pp. 2. Oct., 
1879. 

(Pub. Com.): Lewis H. Morgan on Mexican Archeology. 

pp. 2. April, 1880. 

— Report of Building Committee. (Annual meeting). Oct., 

“2878 


Reports of Librarian: pp. 5. May, 1839. 
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Haven, Samuel F, System of Cataloguing. pp. 13. April, 
1855. 


—— pp. 5. Oct., 1855. 


—— Letter of Levi Lincoln, with gift of Law Librar y pp: 9- 
April, 1856. 


——— pp. 5. Oct. 1856. 
—— Arrangement of Pamphlets. pp. 7. April, 1857. 


Rare Documents in possession of the Society, pp. 13. 
Oct., 1857. 


Formation of Libraries. pp. 13. April, 1858. 

pp. 10. Oct. 1858. 

Statue of Christ. (Michael Angelo). pp. 9. April, 1859. 
Use and influence of the Library. pp. 9. Oct., 1859. 
—— Tribute to Samuel Jennison. pp. 8. April, 1860. — 


Newspaper Collection of the Society. pp. 13. - Oct., a 
1860. 22 
The Duty on Foreign Books. pp. 15. April, 1861, 


The Ideal side of History. pp. 13. Oct., 1861. 
—— The Accessions of Half a Century. pp. 14. April, 1 


—— Aboriginal remains on this Continent. (S 
Bere pr 16. a peed 
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Haven, Samuel F, Alexander von Humboldt’s Letter on the 
Study of Prehistoric Crania. pp. 10.  Oct., 1869. 


Burial Mounds in the West. pp- 9 April, 1870. 








Brasseur de Bourbourg and Rafinesque. pp. 19. Oct., 
1870. 


pp. 4. April, 1871. 
Value of Magazine Literature. pp. 12. Oct., 1871. 


Preservation of Minor Materials of History. pp. 10. 
April, 1872. 


Preservation of Newspapers. pp. 9. Oct., 1872. 

















Prehistoric Implements. pp. 21. April, 1873. 
——— Archeological Resources of the West. pp 7. Oct., 1873. 


Cotton Mather and the Salem Witchcraft. pp. 17. April, 
1874. 
pp. 10. Oct., 1874. 


Catalogue of MSS. suggested. pp. 9. April, 1875. 
pp. 10. Oct., 1875. 
Isaiah Thomas and the Revolution. pp.12. April, 1876. 




















Extension of the Library Building. Archzological Investi- 
gations. pp. 23. Oct., 1876. 


North-western Aborigines and Central American Civili- 
zation. pp. 9. April, 1877. 








Humboldt and American Archeology. pp. 12. Oct., 
1877. 
Aboriginal Inscriptions. pp. 9. April, 1878. 





— Archeological Studies in America. pp. 9. Oct., 1878. 





Progress of the Society since its Organization. pp. 12.” 
Oct., 1879. 

The Preparation of a General Catalogue. pp. 8. April, 
1880. 





Haven, Samuel F, Obituary of William H. Prescott. (Special 
meeting). Feb., 1859. 

Obituary of Jared Sparks. (Special meeting). March, 
1866. 

Obituary of Emory Washburn, with Resolutions. (Special 
meeting). March, 1877. 


Resolutions on death of Henry Chapin. Oct., 1878. 
5 
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Haven, Samuel F. Dr. Le Plongeon on the Affinities of Cen- 
tral America and the Ancient Nations of the Eastern 
Continent. pp. 6. April, 1879. 

Librarian, Portrait of. April, 1879. 

Letter of Acknowledgment read at Presentation of his 
Portrait. pp. 2. April, 1879. 

Resolutions on Death of Richard Frothingham. (Ap- 
pendix). April, 1880. 

Henry, Joseph, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1878. 

Hildreth, Samuel Prescott, Obituary of (Report of Council). 

Oct., 1863. 

Hill, Alonzo, Obituary of William H. Prescott. (Special meet- 
ing). Feb., 1859. 

Obituary of Edward Everett. (Special meeting). Jan., 
1865. 

Tribute to George Livermore, with Resolutions on his 
Death. (Annual meeting). pp. 6. Oct., 1865. 

Obituary of Jared ae (Special meeting). March, 
1866. 


Resolution of Thanks to Mrs. William B. Fowle, Execu- 
trix, for bequest of Bentley Books and Papers. (Semi- 
annual meeting). April, 1866. 


























Resolutions soliciting Documents relative to the late 
Rebellion. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1866. 


Report of Council: Review of the Life of John Win- 
throp. Obituaries: William Jenks, Rliny Merrick. PP. 
18. April, 1867. 

Reports as Recording Secretary of Stated Meetings: pp- 
18, March, 1866; pp. 3, April, 1866; pp. 16, Oct., 1866; 
pp- 6, Nov., 1866 ; pp. 3, April, 1867 ; pp- 6, Oct., 1867; 
pp- 2, April, 1868; pp- 4, Oct., 1869 ; pp. 10, Oct., 1870. 

Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1871. 

Histories, Memorandum of local, in the Library. pp. 15. 1867. 


History, The Ideal side of (Report of lahtana Samuel F. © 
Haven. pp. 18. Oct., 1861. 


Preservation of Minor Materials of (Report of Librarian). 
Samuel F. Haven. pp. 10. April, 1872. 


Hitchcock, Edward. Decrease of the Relative number of 
College-educated men in Massachusetts during the 
present Coutts: with Tables. pp. 5. April, 1878. 
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Hoar, George F. Burial Place of Captain John Smith. (Annual 
meeting). Oct., 1871. 





Remarks on presentation of Portrait of President Stephen 
Salisbury to the Society. pp. 3. Oct., 1878. 
Holmes, Abiel. Second Anniversary Address: Study of Anti- 
quities. pp. 27. Ovt., 1814. 
Houghton, George Frederick, Obituary of (Report of 
Council). Odct., 1870. 
Hoyt, Albert H. Historical and Bibliographical Notes on Laws 
of New Hampshire. pp. 16. April, 1876. 
Hubbard, Samuel D., Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 
1855. 
Huguenot Settlements in New England (Report of Council). 
Ira M. Barton. pp. 20. April, 1862. 
In America (Report of Council). Ira M. Barton. pp. 
24. April, 1864. 
Hull, Captain John, and our Colonial Annals (Report of Coun- 
cil). Edward E. Hale. pp. 15. April, 1856. 
The Diaries of (Report of Council). Ira M. Barton. 
pp. 21. Oct., 1857. : 
Humboldt, Alexander von, Obituary of (Report of Council). 
Oct., 1859. 
Letter to George Bancroft, on the study of Prehistoric 
Crania. (Report of Librarian). Oct., 1869. 
and American Archeology (Report of Librarian). Sam- 
uel F. Haven. pp. 12. Oct., 1877. 


Hunnewell, James F. Presentation of a copy of Henry Spel- 
man’s Relation of Virginia. (Semi-annual meeting). 
April, 1873. 

Hunt, Thomas Carew. Mounds and Forts in Ireland. (Commu- 
nicated by John Pickering). pp. 3. May, 1843. 

Immigration, Abstract from Essay on. Edward Jarvis. (Ap- 
pendix). pp. 3. April, 1871. 

Incorporation, Petition for. pp. 4. Oct., 1812. 

Indian Relics belonging to the Society, Catalogue of. William 
A. Smith and Stephen Salisbury, Jr. pp. 6. April, 1868. 


Inscriptions, Remarks on. J. Hammond Trumbull. 
(Annual meeting). Oct., 1870. 


Language, List of Books and Tracts printed in Cam- 
bridge and Boston. J. Hammond Trumbull. (Report 
of Council). pp. 18. Oct., 1873. ; 
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Informal Meetings of the Society, Review of Papers read at 
(Report of Council). Stephen Salisbury. pp. 10. 
Oct., 1854. 

Ireland, Mounds and Forts in. Thomas Carew Hunt. pp. 3. 
May, 1843. 


Irving, Washington, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1860. 


Jackson, Henry, Obituary of (Report of Council), April, 1863. 


James River and Roanoke Island. Edward E. Hale. pp. 7. 
Oct., 1864. 


and York Rivers, Localities on. Charles Deane. pp. 22. 
Oct., 1864. 


Japanese Blood, Likelihood of an Admixture on our North- 
west Coast (with Map). Horace Davis. pp. 18. April, 
1872. 

- Jarvis, Edward, Abstract from Essay on Immigration. (Ap- 

pendix). pp. 38. April, 1871. 


Jenks, William. First Anniversary Address: Importance of 
Antiquarian Pursuits. pp. 26. Oct., 1813. 





Fiftieth Anniversary Address: Duties of the American 
Antiquary. pp. 40. Oct., 1863. 


Resolution of thanks to, for Fiftieth Anniversary Ad- 
dress. Emory Washburn. (Annual meeting). Oct., 
1863. 

Obituary Addresses on, by Stephen Salisbury, Levi Lin- 
coln, Ira M. Barton. (Special meeting). pp. 6. Nov., 
1866. 

Resolutions on death of, by Peter C, Bacon. (Special 
meeting). Noy., 1866. 


Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1867. 


Jennison, Samuel, Reports of Treasurer: Oct., 1839, May, 
1843, Oct., 1843, Oct., 1849, May, 1850, Oct., 1850, 
April, 1851, Oct., 1851, April, 1852, Oct., 1852, April, 
18538, Oct., 1853, Oct., 1854, April, 1855, Oct., 1855, 
April, 1856, Oct., 1856, April, 1857, Oct., 1857, April, 
1858, Oct., 1858, April, 1859, Oct., 1859. 


Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1860. 


Resolutions on death of, by Ira M. Barton (Report of 
Council). April, 1860. 4 


——— Tribute to (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. Haven. 
April, 1860. 
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Jewett, Charles Coffin, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1868. 

Johnson, Edward, his Life and Poetry (Report of Council). 
John D. Washburn. pp. 26. April, 1877. 

Jones, Charles €., Jr. Ancient Tumuli in Georgia (with 
Plans). pp. 27. April, 1869. 

Judd, Sylvester, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1§ 

Kane, Elisha Kent, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1857. 

Katunes of Maya History (with Plates). Philipp J. J. Valentini 
(Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Translator). pp. 47. Oct., 1879. 

Kinnicutt, Thomas. Report of Council: Memoir of John 
Davis. pp. 19. April, 1854. 





Tribute to, with Resolutions on his Death, by Robert C. 
Winthrop. (Semi-annual meeting). April, 1858. 


Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1858. 


Kohl, J. @., Remarks on a set of his Maps. Edward E. Hale. 
(Annual meeting). Oct., 1867. 


tesolution on Maps of. Edward E. Hale. (Semi-annual 
meeting). April, 1869. 








——-— Memoirs of the West Coast, Discussion on. (Semi-annual 
meeting). April, 1872. 

Lacustrine Dwellings of Switzerland (Report of Council). 
Samuel F. Haven. pp. 55. Oct., 1867. 


Lapham, Increase A. Letter on the Archeological Survey of 
Wisconsin (Report of Librarian). Oct., 1850. 





Report on Printing his Memoir on Aboriginal Mounds in 
Wisconsin. Samuel F. Haven (Pub. Com.). pp. 5. Oct., 
1851. 

Exploration of the Antiquities of Wisconsin (with Plates), 
Report. on. Samuel F. Haven (Pub. Com.). pp. 18 
Oct., 1852. 

Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1875. 

Landa Alphabet (with Ilustrations). Philipp J. J. Valentini. 

pp. 34. April, 1880. 
Latin Inscription Found at Castine, Maine. Charles Folsom. 
pp. 8. April, 1864. 
Lawrence, Abbott. Tribute to John Dayis. (Semi-annual 
meeting). April, 1854. 


Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1855. 
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Lawrence, Abbott, Resolution in grateful Remembrance of, by 
Emory Washburn. (Semi- annual meeting). April, 1856. 


Lawrence, Timothy Bigelow, Obituary of (Report of Council). 
April, 1869. 


Laws of the American Antiquarian Society. Oct., 1813. 
Revision of. pp. 6. Jan., 1815. 


Legal Issues of the Great Rebellion (Report of Council). 
Benjamin F. Thomas. pp. 19. Oct., 1874. 


Lenox, James, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1880. 








Resolutions on Death of, by Isaac Davis. (Appendix). 
April, 1880. 


Tribute to, by Charles Deane. pp. 5. April, 1880. 


Le Plongeon, Alice D. Notes on Yucatan (with Plates). pp. 
30. Oct., 1878. 


Le Plongeon, Augustus, in Yucatan, and Discovery of the 
Statue of Chaac-Mool (with Plates). Stephen Salisbury, 
Jr. pp. 51. April, 1877. 


— Archeological Communication on Yucatan (with Plates). 
pp. 10  Oct., 1878. 


On the Affinities of Central America and the Ancient 
Nations of the Eastern Continent. Samuel F. Haven. 
pp. 6. April, 1879. 


Librarian, Reports of, by Samuel F. Haven. In Proceed- 
ings, pp. 5, May, 1839; pp. 2, Oct., 1839, May, 1843, Oct., 
1843; pp. 4, Oct., 1849 ; pp. 2, May, 1850. Cataloguing 
and its Difficulties. Letter from I. A. Lapham on the 
Archeological Survey of Wisconsin: pp. 7, Oct., 1850 ; 
pp. 6, April, 1851; pp. 3, Oet., 1851. The gathering 
of the Materials for History the object of the Society: 
pp. 7, April, 1852; pp. 3, Oct., 1852; pp. 5, April, 
1853; pp. 7, Oct. 18538. Aborigines of America. 
Tribute to John Davis; pp. 17, April, 1854. 


The Preservation of minor Facts for History. pp. 11. 
Oct., 1854. 


Systems of Cataloguing. pp. 13. April, 1855. _ 
pp. 5. Oct., 1855. 


Letter of Levi Lincoln, with gift of Law Library. pp. 9. 
April, 1856. 


——— pp. 5. Oct., 1856. 
——— Arrangement of Pamphlets. pp. 7. April, 1857. 
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Librarian, Reports of, by Samuel F. Haven. Rare Docu- 


ments in possession of the Society. pp. 138. Oct., 1857. 
The Formation of Libraries. pp. 13. April, 1858. 
pp. 10. Oct., 1858. 


The Statue of Christ, by Michael Angelo. pp. 9. April, 
1859. 


Use and Influence of the Library. pp. 9. Oct., 1859. 

Tribute to Samuel Jennison. pp. 8. April, 1860. 

The Newspaper Collection of the Society. pp. 13. Oct., 
1860. 























The Duty on Foreign Books. pp. 15. April, 1861. 
The Ideal side of History. pp. 13. Oct., 1861. 
The Accessions of Half a Century. pp. 14. April, 1862. 


(Semi-Centennial Report) Aboriginal Remains on this 
Continent. pp. 16. Oct., 1862. 


Antiquities of the West. pp. 15. April, 1863. 
pp. 10. Oct., 1863. 

The American Antiquary. pp. 23. April, 1864. 
Inscription on Dighton Rock. pp. 14. Oct., 1864. 


























The Popham Colony in New England. pp. 33. April, 
1865. 


Mexican Civilization. pp. 16. Oct., 1865. 


Bequest of the Books and Papers of William Bentley. 
pp- 13. April, 1866. 

pp. 10. Oct., 1867. 

Distribution of the Society’s Publications. pp. 8 April, 
1868. 


Lost MS. of Gookin’s History of New England and 
Gosnold’s attempted Settlement in Massachusetts. pp. 
15. Oct., 1868. 


The Mather Papers. pp. 8. April, 1869. 


Alexander von Humboldt’s Letter on the Study of Pre- 
historic Crania. pp. 10. Oct., 1869. 


Burial Mounds in the West. pp. 9. April, 1870. 


Brasseur de Bourbourg and Rafinesque. pp. 19. Oct., 
1870. 


pp. 4. April, 1871. 
Value of Magazine Literature. pp. 12. Oct., 1871. 
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Librarian, Reports of, by Samuel F. Haven. Preservation 
of the minor Materials of History. pp. 10. April, 1872. 
Preservation of Newspapers. pp. 9. Oct., 1872. 
Prehistoric Implements. pp. 21. April, 1873. 
Archeological Resources of the West. pp. 7. Oct., 
1873. 
Cotton Mather and the Salem Witchcraft. pp. 17. 
April, 1874. 


pp. 10. Oct., 1874. 

Catalogue of MSS. suggested. pp. 9. April, 1875. 

pp- 10. Oct., 1875. 

Isaiah Thomas and the Revolution. pp. 12. April, 1876. 


Extension of the Library Building. Archeological In- 
vestigations. pp. 23. Oct., 1876. 
































North-western Aborigines, and Central American Civili- 
zation. pp. 9. April, 1877. 


— — Humboldt and American Archeology. pp. 12. Oct., 
1877. 


Aboriginal Inseriptions. pp. 9. April, 1878. 





Archeological Studies in America. pp. 9. Oct., 1878. 


By Edmund M. Barton (Assistant Librarian). pp. 2. 
April, 1879. 


Progress of the Society since its Organization. pp. 12. 














Oct., 1879. 
The Preparation of a General Catalogue. pp. 8 April, 
1880. 


Libraries, Formation of (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. 
Haven. pp. 13. April, 1858. 

Library Building, Necessity of changing the Location of the 
(Report of Council). Samuel F. Haven. pp. 4. May, 
1850. 


Its Unsafe Condition (Report of Council). Samuel F. 
Haven. Oct., 1850. 


Plan to Erect a New (Report of Council). Samuel F. 
Haven. pp. 6. April, 1852. 


The Completion of (Report of Council). Edward E. 
Hale. pp. 7. April, 1853. 


Extension of the (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. 
Haven. pp. 23. Oct., 1876. 
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Library Building, Extension Completed (Report of Council). 
Joseph Sargent. pp. 6. April, 1878. 


Library and Cabinet of the Society, Notice of (with Plates) 
(Report of Council). Nathaniel Paine. pp. 50. April, 
1873. 

Lincoln, Abraham, Tribute to, by Stephen Salisbury. Resolu- 
tions on his death, by Levi Lincoln. (Semi-annual meet- 
ing). April, 1865. 

Lincoln, John W., Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 
1852. 

Lincoln, Levi, Letter with gift of Law Library (Report of 

Librarian). April, 1856. 
Vote appropriating two thousand dollars for improving 


the Grounds of the Society. (Annual meeting). Oct., 
1857. 


Obituary of William H. Prescott, with Resolutions on 
his death. (Special meeting). Feb., 1859. 











Tribute to Nathan Appleton, with Resolutions on his 
death. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1861. 


— Resolution of Thanks to Pickering Dodge. (Annual 
meeting). Oct., 1862. 


Congratulatory Remarks on Fiftieth Anniversary Address 
of William Jenks. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1863. 


Resolutions on death of Mrs. Stephen Salisbury. Tribute 
to Josiah Quincy, with Resolutions on his death. 
(Annual meeting). Oct., 1864. 


Tribute to Edward Everett. (Special meeting). Jan., 
1865. 


— Resolutions on death of Abraham Lincoln. (Semi-annual 
meeting). April, 1865. 


— Remarks on bequest of George Peabody to Harvard 
College, with Resolutions. (Annual meeting). Oct., 
1866. 

— Tribute to William Jenks. (Special meeting). Nov., 
(1866. 

Obituary Addresses on, by Stephen Salisbury (with Reso- 
lutions), Emory Washburn, Benjamin F. Thomas, 
Rufus Woodward, Isaac Davis. (Special meeting). 
pp. 29. June, 1868. 


——— Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1868. 
6 
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Lincoln, William. Character and Services of Christopher C. 
Baldwin. pp. 19. Oct., 1835. 


Report of Council: Condition of the Society. pp. 9. 
May, 1839. 

Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1843. 

Little, Charles €., Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1869. 


Livermore, George. Report of Council: Isaiah Thomas and 
his Works. Obituary: Josiah Quincy. pp. 24. Oct., 
1864. 

Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1865. ° 

Tribute to, by Alonzo Hill and Nathaniel B. Shurtleff: 
Resolutions on his death, by Alonzo Hill. (Annual 
meeting). Oct., 1865. 

Local Histories in the Library, Memorandum of. pp. 15. 1867. 

Locke, John, and the Influence of his Works in America (Re- 


port of Council). P. Emory Aldrich. pp. 31. April, 
1879. 


Loring, Charles Greeley, Obituary of (Report of Council). 
Oct., 1867. 
Lowell, Charles, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1861. 
Magazine Literature, Value of (Report of Librarian) Samuel 
F. Haven. pp. 12. Oct., 1871. 
Maine and Massachusetts: their Union and Separation. P. 
Emory Aldrich. pp. 22. April, 1878. 
Manuscript Documents, Historical Importance of (Report of 
Council). Stephen Salisbury. pp. 17. April, 1861. 
Mappe-Monde. Charles Deane. pp. 5. (Annual meeting). 
Oct., 1866. 
Of Sebastian Cabot. Charles Deane. pp. 8. April, 1867. 
Massachusetts Legislature, Resolutions of, and of Congress, 
making donations of State Papers. Oct., 1814. 
Early Paper Currency of (Report of Council), with Ap- 
pendix. Nathaniel Paine. pp. 71. April, 1866. 
The Name of. J. Hammond Trumbull. pp. 6. Oct., 
1867. ; 
Remarks on the Name of. (Appendix). Edward E. 
Hale. pp. 3. Oct., 1867. 
The Criminal Laws of. P. Emory Aldrich. pp. 14. 
Oct., 1875. 
Decrease of the relative number of College-Educated 


Men during the present Century in (with Tables). 
Edward Hitchcock. pp. 5. April, 1878. 
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Massachusetts and Maine: their Union and Separation. P. 
Emory Aldrich. pp. 22. April, 1878. 


Mather, Cotton, Manuscripts of. Charles Deane (pub. com.). 
pp. 5. Oct., 1860. 


MS. of the Angel of Bethesda (Report of Council). 
Joseph Sargent. pp. 18. April, 1874. 


Discussion relative to the characteristics of. (Semi- 
annual meeting). April, 1874. 


and the Salem Witchcraft (Report of Librarian). Samuel 
F. Haven. pp. 17. April, 1874. 


Mather Papers belonging to the Society (Report of Librarian). 
Samuel F. Haven. pp. 8. April, 1869. 


Mather, William W., Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1859. 











Maxwell, Thomas, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1878. 





Resolutions on death of, by Samuel F. Haven. (Semi- 
annual meeting). April, 1878. 


Maya History, Katunes of. Philipp J. J. Valentini (Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr., translator). pp. 47. Oct., 1879. 


Mayas, The, and Yucatan (Report of Council). Stephen Salis- 
bury, Jr. pp. 51. April, 1876. 


Mayer, Brantz, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1879. 


Medical Department of the United States Army during the 
Rebellion (Report of Council). Joseph Sargent. pp. 
16. April, 1865. 


Meeting, Annual. List of Officers. Oct., 1839. 


Semi-annual. Communication from Thomas Carew Hunt, 
presented by John Pickering. May, 1843. 


Annual. List of Officers. Oct., 18438. 
— Annual. List of Officers. Oct., 1849. 


Semi-annual. Resolutions on change of time in Semi- 
annual Meeting. May, 1850. 











Annual. Committee on New Location. List of Officers. 
Oct., 1850. 


Semi-annual. Vote of Thanks to Stephen Salisbury for 
gift of Building Lot. April, 1851. 


Annual. List of Officers. Oct., 1851. 
Semi-annual. April, 1852. 
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Meeting, Annual. List of Officers. Oct., 1852. 
Semi-annual. April, 1853. 
— _ Annual. List of Officers. Oct., 1858. 


Semi-annual. Resolutions on death of John Davis, by 
Robert C. Winthrop. Tributes to the memory of John 
Davis, by Robert C. Winthrop and Abbott Lawrence. 
April, 1854. 


Annual. List of Officers. Oct., 1854 














Semi-annual. Vote changing date of Annual Meeting. 
April, 1855. 


Annual. List of Officers. Oct., 1855. 








Semi-annual. Resolution of thanks to Stephen Salisbury 
for gift of Five Thousand Dollars to establish Book- 
Binding Fund. Resolution in grateful remembrance of 
Abbott Lawrence, by Emory Washburn. April, 1856. 


Annual. Establishment of a Publication Fund. List of 
Officers. Oct., 1856. 


Semi-annual. April, 1857. 











Annual. Resolutions on Subscriptions to Publication 
Fund. Vote appropriating $2,000 for Improvement of 
Grounds, by Levi Lincoln. List of Officers. Oct., 1857. 


Semi-annual. Tribute to Thomas Kinnicutt, with Reso- 
_lutions on his death, by Robert C. Winthrop. April, 
1858. 


Annual. Discussion by Jared Sparks and Henry Stevens 
on Materials for American History in the British 
Arehives. List of Officers. Oct., 1858. 


Semi-annual. April, 1859. 
Annual. List of Officers. Oct., 1859. 
Semi-annual. April, 1860. 


Annual. Vote on Henry Ward Poole’s ‘Investigations i in 
Mexico. List of Officers. Oct., 1860. 


Semi-annual. Tribute to Lemuel Shaw, by Benjamin F. 
Thomas. April, 1861. 


























Annual. Resolution of Thanks to Stephen Salisbury for 
gift of a copy of Michael Angelo’s Statue of Moses, 
by Benjamin F. Thomas. Tribute to Nathan Appleton, 
with Resolutions on his death, by Levi Lincoln. List 
of Officers. Oct., 1861. 
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Meeting, Semi-annual. April, 1862. 





Annual. Resolution of Thanks to Pickering Dodge, by 
Levi Lincoln. Remarks of President Stephen Salisbury 
on his Re-election at completion of the Semi-centennial 
Anniversary of the Society. List of Officers. Oct., 
1862. 


—— Semi-annual. April, 1863. 





Annual. Vote of Thanks to Henry Chapin, retiring 
Treasurer, and Dwight Foster of the Council, by Levi 
Lincoln. Resolution of Thanks to William Jenks on 
the delivery of his Fiftieth Anniversary Address, by 
Emory Washburn. Congratulatory Remarks on Ad- 
dress of William Jenks, by Levi Lincoln. List of 
Officers. Oct., 1863. 





Semi-annnal. Resolutions on the Ter-centennial Birthday 
of Shakespeare, by Stephen Salisbury. April, 1864. 





Annual. Resolutions on the death of Mrs. Stephen Salis- 
bury, by Levi Lincoln. Tribute to Josiah Quincy, with 
Resolutions on his death, by Levi Lincoln. Letter of 
Stephen Salisbury to Josiah Quincy, with reply of Mr. 
Quincy. List of Officers. Oct., 1864. 


— Semi-annual. Resolutions on death of Abraham Lincoln, 
by Levi Lincoln. Tribute to Abraham Lincoln, by 
Stephen Salisbury. April, 1865. 


. 





Annual. Tribute to George Livermore (with Resolutions 
ou his death), by Alonzo Hill and Nathaniel B. Shurtleff. 
List of Officers. Oct., 1865. 


—— Semi-annual. Resolution of Thanks to Mrs. William 
B. Fowle, Executrix, for bequest of Bentley Books 
and Papers, by Alonzo Hill. April, 1866. 





Annual. Remarks and Resolutions on the bequest of 
George Peabody to Harvard College, by Levi Lincoln, 
and marks by George E. Ellis. Congratulatory 
Remarks on Return of Charles Deane trom Europe, by 
‘Stephen Salisbury. oe of Mappe-Monde of 
Cabot, by Charles Deane. solutions soliciting Doeu- 
ments relative to the late Rebellion, 2 Alonzo Hill, 
with Remarks by Ira Moore Barton. List of Officers. 
Oct., 1866. 


—— Senii-Annual. April, 1867. 
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Meeting, Annual. Resolution of Thanks to Stephen Salisbury 
for gift of Land and Building Fund. Resolution of 
Thanks to Mrs. Ira Moore Barton for gift of busts of 
Washington and Franklin. Remarks on a set of J. G. 
Kohl’s Maps, by Edward E. Hale. Discussion concern- 
ing Inscriptions on Dighton Rock. List of Officers. 
Oct., 1867. 

Semi-annual. April, 1868. 

Annual. Criticisms on Prehistoric Science, by George 
E. Ellis. Tribute to the services of President Stephen 
Salisbury, by Benjamin F. Thomas. Remarks on 
Sculptured Rocks in Rhode Island, by Samuel A. 
Green. List of Officers. Oct., 1868. 


Semi-annual. Resolutions on Maps of J. G. Kohl, by 
Edward E. Hale. April, 1869. 


Annual. List of Officers. Oct., 1869. 
Semi-annual. April, 1870. 

















Annual. Discussion on Town Governments of America. 
Remarks on Indian Inscriptions, by J. Hammond Trum- 
bull. Letter of John Radclyeffe on Virginia History. 
List of Officers. Oct., 1870. 

Semi-annual. April, 1871. 

Annual. Robert C. Winthrop on Discoveries in Rome. 
Remarks on Discovery of the Bay of San Francisco, by 
tobert C. Waterston, Charles Sumner, Charles Deane. 
Letter of Edward E. Salisbury concerning the original 
edition of The Spectator. Antiquities of the Pacific 
Islands, by John D. Baldwin. Remarks on the Burial 
Place of Captain John Smith, by George F. Hoar and 
Charles Deane. List of Officers. Ocet., 1871. 


Semi-annual. Remarks by J. Hammond Trumbull on the 
Japanese Admixture in the North-west. Discussion on 
J. G. Kohl’s Memoir of the West Coast. Remarks on 
Town Debts, by George E. Ellis. April, 1872. 


Annual. Communication from Edward E. Hale, with a 
black-letter tract in German. List of Officers. Oct., 
1872. 

Semi-annual. Presentation of a copy of Henry Spel- 
man’s Relation of Virginia, by James F. Hunnewell. 
April, 1873. 

Annual. The Fabulous Island of Brazil, by Edward E. 
Hale. Discussion on the Bay of San Francisco. Reso- 
lution of Thanks to William C. Endicott for a Portrait 
of Governor John Endecott. List of Officers. Oct., 1873. 
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Meeting, Semi-annual. Discussion relative to the characteristics 
of Cotton Mather. April, 1874. 
Annual. List of Officers. Oct., 1874. 


Semi-annual. Remarks on the Christian Name of Jose 
Glover, by J. Hammond Trumbull. April, 1875. 


Annual. List of Officers. Oct., 1875. 











Semi-annual. Discussion on John Verrazzano and _his 
Voyages by John D. Washburn and Charles Deane. 
April, 1876. 

Annual. Errors of Date in the Celebration of Bi-centen- 
nials, by Charles C. Smith. Controversy on the Claims 
of John Verrazzano, by John D. Washburn.  Collec- 
tion of Church Manuals, by P. Emory Aldrich. List of 
Officers. Oct., 1876. 

Semi-annual. April, 1877 

Annual. List of Officers. Oct., 1877. 


Semi-annual. Resolutions on the death of Thomas Max- 
well, by Samuel F. Haven. Report on Assessment Fee, 
by Benjamin F. Thomas. April, 1878. 


Annual. Report of Building Committee, by Samuel F. 
Haven. List of Officers. Oct., 1878. 


Semi-annual. April, 1879. 























Annual. Resolution on the Publication of Force's 
American Archives, by Charles H. Bell. Remarks on 
Burial Place of Christopher Columbus, by John D. 
Washburn. List of Officers. Oct., 1879. 


Semi-annual. April, 1880. 
Meeting, Special. On death of Albert Gallatin. pp. 18. Nov., 
1849. 








On death of William H. Prescott. pp. 30. Feb., 1859. 
On death of Edward Everett. pp. 29. Jan., 1865. 

On death of Jared Sparks. pp. 18. March, 1866. 

On death of William Jenks. pp. 6. Nov., 1866. 

On death of Levi Lincoln. pp. 29. June, 1868. 

On death of Charles Sumner. pp. 2. March, 1874. 

On death of Emory Washburn. pp. 18. March, 1877. 


Mellen, Edward. Reports as Recording Secretary of Stated 
Meetings, pp. 2, April, 1862; pp. 6, Oct.; 1862; pp. 3, 
April, 1863; pp. 6, Oct., 1863; pp. 38, April, 1864; pp. 
8, Oct., 1864; pp. 29, Jan., 1865; pp. 11, Oct., 1865. 
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Mellen, Edward, Vote of Thanks to, for services as Recording 
Secretary, by Edward E. Hale. (Annual meeting.) 
Oct., 1865. 
Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1875. 
Members and Officers, List of, in Proceedings of: Oct., 1813, 
Oct., 1814, Oct, 1839, (1812-1855), Oct., 1855, Jan., 
1876. 

Members, Report of Committee on List of. Ira Moore Barton. 
pp. 2. April, 1866. 

Membership, Annual Fees of (Amendment to Laws). June, 
1814. 

Annual Fees of (Report of Committee), by Benjamin F. 
Thomas. (Semi-annual meeting). April, 1878. 


Memoir of John Davis (Report of Council). Thomas Kinni- 
cutt. pp. 19. April, 1854. 
Memorandum of Local Histories in the Library. pp. 15. 1867. 


Merrick, Pliny. Report of Council: Preservation of Memo- 
rials of the Rebellion. Obituaries: Nathan Appleton, 
Francis Palgrave. pp. 16. Oct., 1861. 

Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1867. 

Metealf, John @. Report as Recording Secretary ( Pro Tem. ), 

of Stated Meeting, in Proceedings: pp. 2, April, 1871. 

Metealf, Theron, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1876. 

Mexican Archeology, Note on. Samuel F. Haven (pub. com.). 
pp. 2. Oct., 1879 

Lewis H. Morgan and, by Samuel F. Haven (Pub. Com.). 
pp. 2. April, 1880. 


Mexican Civilization (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. Haven. 
pp. 16. Oct., 1865. 


Mexican Copper Tools, with Illustrations. Philipp J. J. 
Valentini (Stephen Salisbury, Jr., translator). pp. 32. 
April, 1879. 


Mexican Government, Instability of (Report of Council). 
Jobn D. Washburn. pp. 29. Oct., 1879. 


Moreno, Don Manuel, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 
1868. 














Morgan, Lewis H., on Mexican Archeology. Samuel F. Haven 
(pub. com.). pp. 2. April, 1880. 


Morris, Oliver B., Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1871. 
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Mount Vernon in 1797, A day at. Hamilton B. Staples. 
pp. 9. April, 1879. 

Mujeres, Isla de, Terra Cotta Figure from (with Plates). 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr. pp. 20. April, 1878. 

Munich, Early Maps in (with Map). Edward E. Hale. pp. 10. 
Oct., 1873. 

Munsell, Joel, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1880. 


Murchison, Roderick Impey, Obituary of (Report of Council). 
April, 1872. 

National Songs and the Star Spangled Banner. Stephen Salis- 
bury. pp. 11. Oct., 1872. 

New England, First European Colony in, and Study of History 
in America (Third Anniversary Address). William 
Paine. pp. 24. Oct., 1815. 

Records of the Council for (with Map). Part I. Charles 
Deane. pp. 83. April, 1867. 

Lost MS. of Gookin’s History of (Report of Librarian). 
Samuel F. Haven. pp. 15. Oct., 1868. 

Townships of (Report of Council). Henry Chapin. pp. 
22. April, 1870. 

Records of the Council for (with Map). Part II. Charles 
Deane. pp. 15. Oct., 1875. 


Puritanism in (Report of Council). Emory Washburn. 
pp. 21. Oct., 1876. 


New Hampshire, Laws of (Notes, Historical and Bibliographi- 
~ al). Albert H. Hoyt. pp. 16. April, 1876. 


Newport, Captain. Discoveries in Virginia. Letter of William 
Green, with Remarks by Charles Deane. pp. 3. April, 
1868. 


Newspaper Collection of the Society (Report of Librarian). 
Samuel F. Haven. pp. 13. Oct., 1860. 


Newspapers, Preservation of ‘(Report of Librarian). Samuel F. 
Haven. pp. 9. Oct., 1872. 


Newton, Rejoice. Reports as Recording Secretary of Stated 
Meetings, p. 1, Oct., 1839; p. 1, May, 1843; p, 1, 
Oct., 1843; pp. 3, Oct., 1849; (special meeting) pp. 7, 
Nov., 1849; p. 1, May, 1850; pp. 2, Oct., 1850; pp. 
2, April, 1851; pp. 3, Oct., 1851; p. 1, April, 1852; 
pp- 3, Oct., 1852; pp. 2, Oct., 1853; pp. 6, April, 1854. 


Vote of Thanks to, for services as Recording Secretary, 
by Ira M. Barton. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1854. 


Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1868. 
7 
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Officers, List of, in Proceedings of : Oct., 1813, Oct., 1814, Oct., 
1815, Dec., 1819, Oct., 1838, Oct., 1839, Oct., 1843, Oct., 
1849. Oct.. 1850, Oct., 1851, Oct., 1852, Oct., 1853, Oct., 
1854, Oct., 1855, Oct., 1856, Oct., 1857, Oct., 1858, Oct., 
1859, Oct., 1860, Oct., 1861, Oct., 1862, Oct., 1863, Oct., 
1864, Oct., 1865, Oct., 1866, Oct., 1867, Oct., 1868, Oct., 
1869, Oct., 1870, Oct., 1871, Oct., 1872, Oct., 1878, Oct., 
1874, Oct., 1875, Oct., 1876, Oct., 1877, Oct., 1878, Oct., 
1879. 

Officers and Members, List of, in Proceedings of: Oct., 1813, 
Oct., 1814, Oct., 1839, (1812-1855) Oct., 1855, Jan., 
1876. 

Order of Exercises: Fourth Anniversary. Oct., 1816. 

Organization of American Antiquarian Society, Notification of 
First Meeting for. Isaiah Thomas. pp. 2. Nov., 1812. 

Otumba, The Battle of, its Effects on Mexican History and the 
Instability of the Mexican Government (Report of 
Council). John D. Washburn. pp. 29. Oct., 1879. 


Pacific Islands, Antiquities inthe. John D. Baldwin. (Annual 
meeting). Oct., 1871. 

Pacific Ocean, History of Discovery in the, with Map (Report 
of Council). Edward E. Hale. pp. 20. Oct., 1871. 


Paine, Frederick W., Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 
1869. 


Paine, Nathaniel, American Coins and Tokens belonging to 
the Society. pp. 12. Oct., 1860. 

Report of Council: The Early Paper Currency of Massa- 
chusetts (with Plates). Obituary: Jared Sparks. pp. 
71. April, 1866. 

Report of Council: Notice of the Library and Cabinet of 
the Society (with Plates). Obituaries: Joseph Allen, 
Charles Folsom. pp. 50. April, 1873. 

Account of the American Antiquarian Society, with a 
List of its Publications and a Catalogue of the Paint- 
ings and Statuary in its possession (with Plates). (Pre- 
pared for the American Centennial Exhibition). pp. 28. 
Jan., 1876. 

Reports of Treasurer, in Proceedings of: April, 1864, 
Oct., 1864, April, 1865, Oct., 1865, April, 1866, Oct., 
1866, April, 1867, Oct., 1867, April, 1868, Oct., 1868, 
April, 1869, Oct., 1869, April, 1870, Oct., 1870, April, 
1871, Oct., 1871, April, 1872, Oct., 1872, April, 1873, 
Oct., 1873, April, 1874, Oct., 1874, April, 1875, Oct., 
1875, April, 1876, Oct., 1876, April, 1877, Oct., 1877, 
April, 1878, Oct., 1878, April, 1879, Oct., 1879, April, 
1880. 
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Paine, William (Third Anniversary Address): Study of History 
in Ameriéa, and First European Colony in New Eng- 
land, with Address of Welcome to the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company. pp. 24. Oct., 1815. 


Paintings in Possession of the Society, Catalogue of. Nathaniel 
Paine. pp. 3. Jan., 1876. 


Palgrave, Francis Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1861. 


Pamphlets of the Society, Arrangement of (Report of Libra- 
rian). Samuel F. Haven. pp. 7. April, 1857. 


Park, John, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1852. 
Parsons, Usher, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1869. 


Peabody, George. Remarks on his bequest to Harvard Col- 
lege (with Resolutions), by Levi Lincoln and George 
E. Ellis. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1866. 


Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1870. 
Peale, Franklin, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1870. 
Perley, Ira, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1874. 


Peters, Samuel. His General History of Connecticut. Charles 
C. Smith. pp. 5. Oct., 1877. 


Petition to Legislature for Act of Incorporation, pp. 4. Oct., 
1812. 





Plumer, William, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1851. 


Polar Sea, Explorations in (Report of Council). Edward E. 
Hale. pp. 9. Oct., 1853. 


Poole, Henry Ward. Vote on his Investigations in Mexico. 
(Annual meeting). Oct., 1860. 


Popham Colony in New England (Report of Librarian). Sam- 
uel F, Haven. pp. 33. April, 1865. * 


Portrait of President Stephen Salisbury, Presentation of, with 
Remarks by Samuel A. Green, George E. Ellis, Geor ge 
F. Hoar, and Response by the President. Oct., 1878. 


Of Librarian Samuel F. Haven, Presentation of, with 
Remarks by Edward L. Davis, Charles Deane (with 
Resolutions), Stephen Salisbury, and Letter of 
‘Acknowledgment. April, 1879. 


Potter, cee Eastman, Obituary of (Report of Council). 
ct., 1868 


Pratt, Charles B, Address at Re-interment of Isaiah Thomas. 
pp. 2. Oct., 1878. 
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Prehistoric Man in Europe. (Appendix). John R. Bartlett. 
pp. 29. April, 1868. 
——— Science, Criticisms of. George E. Ellis. pp. 7. (Annual 
meeting). Odct., 1868. 
——— Man (Report of Council). Seth Sweetser. pp. 24. April, 
1869. 
Crania, Alexander von Humboldt on (Report of Libra- 
rian). Samuel F. Haven. pp. 10. Oct., 1869. 





——- American Civilization (Report of Council). Samuel F. 

Haven. pp. 28. April, 1871. 

Implements (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. Haven. 

pp. 21. April, 1873. 

Prescott, William H., Obituary Addresses on, by Stephen 
Salisbury, Levi Lincoln (with Resolutions), Alonzo 
Hill, Samuel F. Haven, Ira M. Barton. pp. 28. 
(Special meeting). Feb., 1859. 





Preservation of the Memorials of our Predecessors (Address at 
the Opening of Antiquarian Hall). Isaac Goodwin. pp. 
15. Aug., 1820. 


Principles and Progress of the American Antiquarian Society. 
Oliver Fiske. pp. 6. Feb., 1819. 


Public Documents, Donations from States of. pp. 5. Dee., 
1819. 


Circular Letter to Governors of States asking for. pp. 2. 
1838. 


Publication Committee, Reports of: On Printing I A. 
Lapham's Memoir on Aboriginal Mounds in Wisconsin. 


Samuel F. Haven. pp. 5. Oct., 1851. 


——— I. A. Lapham’s Explorations of Antiquities of Wisconsin 
(with Plates). Samuel F. Haven. pp. 18. Oct., 1852. 





——— Importance of Archeological and Ethnological Publica- 
tions. Samuel F. Haven. pp. 8. Oct., 1856. 


The Publication Fund of the Society. Edward EK. Hale. 
pp. 2. Oct., 1856. 


Archeologia Americana, Vol. III. Samuel F. Haven. 
pp- 15. April, 1857. 

Publication of Archzologia Americana, Vol. III. Ed- 
ward KE. Hale. pp. 4. Oct., 1857. 


Creation of Publication Fund. Edward E. Hale. pp. 3. 
Oct., 1857. 
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Publication Committee, Reports of: Prospectus of Fourth 
Volume of Archzologia Americana. Edward E. Hale. 
pp- 6. Oct, 1858. 


Fourth Volame of Archzologia Americana. Samuel F. 
Haven. pp. 4. Oct., 1859. 


The State Paper Office in London and Illustrations of De 
Bry’s America, with Notes. Edward E. Hale. pp. 15. 
April, 1860. 


Cotton Mather Manuscripts. Charles Deane. pp. 5. 
Oct., 1860. 


Criticism of Archeological Investigations. Samuel F. 
Haven. (Appendix). April, 1878. 

Note on Mexican Archeology. Samuel F. Haven. pp. 2. 
Oct., 1879. 

Lewis H. Morgan on Mexican Archeology. Samuel F. 
Haven. pp. 2. April, 1880. 


Publication Fund, Establishment of. (Annual meeting). Oct., 
1856. 


Creation of. Edward E. Hale (rep. of com.). pp. 2. 
Oct., 1856. 


Condition of. Edward E. Hale (rep. of com.). pp. 3. 
Oct., 1857. 


— Resolutions on Subscriptions to. (Annual meeting). 
Oct., 1857. 


List of Subscribers to. pp. 2. Oct., 1862. 
Publications, Circular soliciting Subscriptions to. Oct., 1821. 


——— Of the day, Preservation of the (Report of Council). 
Dwight Foster. pp. 6. April, 1457. 


—— Of the Society, Distribution of (Report of Librarian). 
Samuel F. Haven. pp. 8. April, 1868. 


—— Of the Society, List of. 1874. 


——_ and Reprints, List of. Nathaniel Paine. pp. 12. Jan., 
1876. 
Puritanism in New England (Report of Council). Emory 
~Washburn. pp. 21. Oct., 1876. 
Quincy, Edmund, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1877. 
Quincey, Josiah (one of the four surviving incorporators), Letter 
of (Report of Council). Oct., 1563. 


—— Keply to Letter from Stephen Salisbury. (Annual meet- 
ing). Oct., 1864. 
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Quincy, Josiah, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1864. 


_____— Tribute to, with Resolutions on his death. Levi Lincoln. 
(Annual meeting). Oct., 1864. 


Radclyeffe, John, Letter on Virginia History, (Annual meet- 
ing). Oct., 1870. 


Rafinesque, ©. 8., and Brasseur de Bourbourg (Report of 
Librarian). Samuel F. Haven. pp. 19. Odcet., 1870. 


Rafn, Carl Christian, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1865. 


Rebellion, Preservation of Memorials of the (Report of Council). 
Pliny Merrick. pp. 16. Oct., 1861. 


Legal Issues of the Great (Report of Council). Benja- 
min F. Thomas. pp. 19. Oct., 1874. 


Records of the Council for New England (Part L.), with Map. 
Charles Deane. pp. 83. April, 1867. 


Of the Council for New England (Part II.), with Map. 
Charles Deane. pp. 15. Oct., 1875. 








Report on the Condition of the Society, with Circular soliciting 
Subscriptions for Publications. pp. 5. Oct., 1821. 


Republic, The, and the Civil War (Report of Council). 
Stephen Salisbury. pp. 13. April, 1863. 


Revolution, Isaiah Thomas and the (Report of Librarian). 
Samuel F. Haven. pp. 12. April, 1876. 


Roanoke Island and the James River. Edward E. Hale. pp. 
7. Oct., 1864. 


Robbins, Chandler, ‘Tribute to Seth Sweetser. pp. 5. April. 
1878. ; 

Robbins, Thomas, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 
1856. 

Rome, Discoveries in. Robert C. Winthrop. (Annual meet- 


ing). Oct., 1871. 


San Francisco Bay, Discuséion on the Discovery of. pp. 6. 
(Annual meeting). Oct., 1871. 


The Discoverer of (Report of Council). John D. Wash- 
burn. pp. 22. April, 1872. 


Discussion on. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1873. 








Memorandum on, by John T. Doyle, with introductory 
Remarks by John D. Washburn. pp. 12. Oct., 1873. 


Salisbury, Edward E. Letter concerning the original edition 
of The Spectator. (Annual meeting). pp. 4. Oct., 1871. 
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Salisbury, Stephen. Reports of Council: Review of Papers 
read before Informal Meetings of the Society. Obit 
uary: John Davis. pp. 10. Oct., 1854. 





Condition of the Society. Obituaries: William W. 
Mather, Henry Hallam. pp. 11. April, 1859. 





The necessity of » Catalogue. Obituaries: Samuel Jen- 
nison, Washington Irving, Abijah Bigelow, Sylvester 
Judd. pp. 14. April, 186u. 





The Historical Importance of Manuscript Documents. 
Obituaries: Charles Lowell, John W. Francis, Pardon 
Dexter Tiffany, Lemuel Shaw. pp. 17. April, 1861. 





The Civil War and the Republic. Obituaries: Henry 
Jackson, Neville B. Craig. pp. 13. April, 1863. 





Letter of Josiah Quiney (one of the four surviving Incor- 
porators). Remarks on the presence of four of the 
original members. Obituary: Samuel Prescott Hildreth. 
pp. 8. Oct., 1463. 





Supposed Opposition of Written Revelation to Science. 
Gift of Isaac Davis to found a Collection of Books on 
Central America. Obituaries: John Strachan, Reuben 
Hyde Walworth, Charles Coffin Jewett, Peter Force, 
Rejoice Newton, David Brewster. pp. 16. April, 1868. 





Discoveries of Dr. Heinrich Schliemann in the Troad. 
Obituaries: George Finlay, Thomas Hicks Wynne. 
pp. 57. April, 1875. 


Reports of Treasurer: April, 1860; Oct., 1860. 


Letter offering to establish Book-binding Fund (Report 
of Council). April, 1856. 


—_— Resolutions of Thanks to, for gift of $5,000 to establish 
Book-binding Fund. (Semi-annual meeting). April, 
1856. 


—_—— Presentation of a copy of Michael Angelo’s Statue of 
Christ. (Special meeting). pp. 8. Feb., 1859. 








- Obituary of William H. Prescott. (Special meeting). 
Feb., 1859. 


Michael Angelo’s Statue of Christ and Moses. pp. 20. 
Oct., 1861. 


—_— Resolution of Thanks to, for gift of Cast of Michael 
Angelo’s Moses, by Benjamin F. Thomas. (Annual 
meeting). Oct., 1861. 
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Salisbury, Stephen, President. Remarks on Re-election, at 
completion of the Semi-centennial Anniversary. (An- 
nual meeting). Oct., 1862. 


Resolutions on the Ter-centennial Birthday of Shake- 
speare. (Semi-annual meeting). April, 1864. 








Letter to Josiah Quincy, with reply of Mr. Quincy. 
(Annual meeting). Oct., 1864. 

Obituary of Edward Everett, with Resolutions on his 
death. (Special meeting). Jan., 1865. 





Tribute to Abraham. Lincoln. (Semi-annual meeting). 
April, 1865. 


Obituary of Jared Sparks, with Resolutions on his death. 
(Special meeting). March, 1866. 











Congratulatory Remarks on return of Charles Deane from 
Europe. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1866. 





Obituary of William Jenks. (Special meeting). Nov., 
1866. 


Letter giving Land and Building Fund. (Report of 
Council). Oct., 1867. 


Resolution of Thanks to, for gift of Land and Building 
Fund. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1867. 











Obituary of Levi Lincoln, with Resolutions on his death. 
(Special meeting). June, 1868. 





President, Tribute to the services of, by Benjamin F. 
Thomas. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1868. 





The Star Spangled Banner and National Songs. pp. 11. 
Oct., 1872. 


Memorial of Governor John Endecott. pp. 42. Oct., 
1873. 


Resolutions on death of Charles Sumner (Special moony 
March, 1874. 


Obituary of Emory Washburn (Special meeting). March, 
1877. 


Resolutions on death of Seth Sweetser (Report of Coun- 
cil). April, 1878. 

Resolutions on death of Benjamin F. Thomas. pp. 2. 
Oct., 1878. 


Address at Re-interment of Isaiah Thomas. pp. 5. Oct., 
1878. 
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Salisbury, Stephen. Reception of Governor John Winthrop at 
Salem, in 1630. (Appendix). pp. 5. Oct., 1878. 


President, Portrait of. Oct., 1878. 








Response of Acknowledgment at Presentation of Por- 
trait. pp. 3. Oct., 1878. 


Remarks on Presentation of Portrait of Samuel F. Haven, 
Librarian. (Appendix). pp. 3. April, 1879. 
ny. Mrs. Stephen, Resolutions on the death of, by Levi 
incoln. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1864. 


Salisbury, Stephen, Jr. Report as Recording Secretary 
Pro Tem.), of Stated Meeting, in Proceedings: pp. 6, 
April, 1865. 
Catalogue of Indian Relics belonging to the Society. 
pp- 6. April, 1868. 


Report of Council: Yucatan and the Mayas. Obituaries: 
Marie-Armand Pascal D’Avezac-Macaya, Theron Met- 
calf, John H. Clifford. pp. 51. April, 1876. 


Dr. Le Plongeon’s Explorations in Yucatan, and Discov- 
ery of the Statue of Chaac-Mool (with Plates). pp. 51. 
April, 1877. 

Terra Cotta Figure from Isla Mujeres (with Plates). pp. 
20. April, 1878. 

Facts in the Life of Philipp J. J. Valentini. (Appendix). 
April, 1878. 

(Translator). The Mexican Calendar Stone (with Plate). 
Philipp J. J. Valentini. (Appendix). pp. 20. April, 
1878. 

——— (Translator). Mexican Copper Tools (with Illustrations). 

Philipp J. J. Valentini. pp. 32. April, 1879. 


— (Translator). The Katunes of Maya History (with Plates). 
Philipp J. J. Valentini. pp. 47. Oct., 1879. 


— Resolution of Thanks to, for interest manifested in the 
Library (Report of Council). Oct., 1879. 


Burgoyne’s Surrender at, with Appendix (Report of 
Council). Charles Deane. pp. 69. Oct., 1877. 


— Surrender at, Remarks on. George E. Ellis. pp. 6. 
Oct., 1877. 

Sargent, Joseph. Report of Council: Medical Department of 
United States Army during the Rebellion. Obituaries: 
Edward Everett, Carl Christian Rafn, Benjamin Silli- 
man, Henry R. Schoolcraft, William B. Fowle, Isaiah 
Thomas (3d). _ pp. 16. April, 1865. 

8 ; 
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Sargent, Joseph. Report of Council: The Angel of Bethesda 
(MS. of Cotton Mather). Obituaries: Ira Perley, Charles 
Sumner. pp. 18. April, 1874. . 

Report of Council: The Library Extension completed. 
Obituaries: George Tyler Bigelow, Seth Sweetser, 
Thomas Maxwell. pp. 6. April, 1878. 

Tribute to Henry Chapin. Oct., 1878. 

Sargent, Winthrop, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 

1870. 
Schliemann, Heinrich. Discoveries in the Troad (Report of 
Council). Stephen Salisbury. pp. 57. April, 1875. 
Schooleraft, Henry R., Obituary of (Report of Council). 
April, 1865. 


Science, Supposed Opposition of Written Revelation to (Report 
of Council). Stephen Salisbury. pp. 16. April, 1868. 








Secretary, Recording. Reports of Annual, Semi-annual, and 
Special Meetings, in Proceedings, by Rejoice Newton : 
p. 1, Oct,, 1889; p. 1, May, 1843; p. 1, Oct., 1843; 
pp- 8, Oct., 1849; pp. 7, Nov., 1849; p. 1, May, 1850; 
pp- 2, Oct., 1850; pp. 2, April, 1851; pp. 3, Oct., 1851; 
p. 1, April, 1852; pp. 8, Oct., 1852. By Samuel F. 
Haven (Pro Tem.): pp. 2, April, 1853. By Rejoice 
Newton: pp. 2, Oct., 1853; pp. 6, April, 1854. By 
Edward E. Hale: pp. 3, Oct., 1854; pp. 2, April, 1855. 
By Samuel F. Haven (Pro Tem.): pp. 3, Oct., 1855; 
pp- 2, April, 1856; pp. 3, Oct., 1856. By Edward E. 
Hale: pp. 2, April, 1857. By Samuel F. Haven (Pro 
Tem.): pp. 4, Oct., 1857. By Edward E. Hale: pp. 4, 
April, 1858; pp. 4, Oct., 1858. By Alexander H. Bul- 
lock: (special) pp. 30, Feb., 1859. By Charles Folsom 
(Pro Tem.): pp. 2, April, 1859. By Alexander H. 
Bullock: pp. 3, Oct., 1859. By Edward E. Hale (Pro 
Tem.): pp. 2, April, 1860. By Alexander H. Bullock: 
pp- 4, Oct., 1860. By Ebenezer Torrey (Pro Tem.): 
pp- 3, April, 1861; pp. 6, Oct., 1861. By Edward Mel- 
len: pp. 2, April, 1862; pp. 6, Oct., 1862; pp. 3, April, 
1863; pp. 6, Oct., 1863; pp. 3, April, 1864; pp. 8, Oct., 
1864 ; (special) pp. 29, Jan., 1865. By Stephen Salis- 
bury, Jr. (Pro Tem.): pp. 6, April, 1865. By Edward 
Mellen: pp. 11, Oct., 1865. By Alonzo Hill: (special) 
pp: 18, March, 1866; pp. 8, April, 1866; pp. 16, Oct., 
1866; (special) pp. 6, Nov., 1866; pp. 3, April, 1867; 
pp. 6, Oct., 1867; pp. 2, April, 1868. By William A. 
Smith (Pro Zem.): (special) pp. 29, June, 1868. 
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Secretary, Recording. Reports of Annual, Semi-annual, 
and Special Meetings, in Proceedings, by Elijah B. 
Stoddard (Pro Tem.): pp. 11, Oct. 1868. By 
Samuel A. Green (Pro Tem.): pp. 2, April, 1869. 
By Alonzo Hill: pp. 4, Oct., 1869. By Francis H. 
Dewey (Pro Tem.): pp. 2, April, 1870. By Alonzo 
Hill: pp. 10, Oct., 1870. By John G. Metcalf (Pro 
Tem.): pp. 2, April, 1871. By John D. Washburn: 
pp. 17, Oct., 1871; pp. 11, April, 1872; pp. 6, Oct., 
1872; pp. 4, April, 1873; pp. 9, Oct., 1873. By Wil- 
liam A. Smith (Pro Tem.): (special) pp. 2, March, 
1874. By John D. Washburn: pp. 5, April, 1874. By 
R. C. Waterston (Pro Tem.): pp. 6, Oct., 1874. 
By John D. Washburn: pp. 6, April, 1875; pp. 5, Oct., 
1875; pp. 6, April, 1876; pp. 7, Oct., 1876. By Isaac 
Davis (Pro Tem.): (special) pp. 18, March, 1877. 
By John D. Washburn: pp. 2, April, 1877; pp. 4, Oct., 
1877; pp. 4, April, 1878; pp. 5, Oct., 1878. By Elijah 
B. Stoddard (Pro Tem.): pp. 3, April, 1879. By John 

: D. Washburn: pp. 5, Oct., 1879; pp. 4, April, 1880. 

Shakespeare, Resolutions on the Tercentennial Birthday of, 
by Stephen Salisbury. (Semi-annual meeting). April, 
1864. : 

Shaw, Lemuel, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1861. 

Tribute to, by Benjamin F. Thomas. (Semi-annual meet- 
ing). April, 1861. 

Shurtleff, Nathaniel Bradstreet. Report of Council: Ad- 
ministration of the Library. Obituaries: Thomas 
Robbins, John Collins Warren. pp. 11. Oct., 1856. 

Tribute to George Livermore. (Annual meeting). pp. 3. 
Oct., 1865. 

— Report of Council: The Dissemination of Antiquarian 
Knowledge. Obituaries: Abraham Rand Thompson, 
Lewis Cass. .pp. 10. Oct., 1866. 

Report of Council: Usefulness of the Library to Stu- 
dents. Obituaries: John Prescott Bigelow, William 
Thomas, John, Newman Wilson. pp. 11. Oct., 1872. 

— Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1874. 


Silliman, Benjamin, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
~ 1865. 
Smith, Charles ©. Errors of Date in the celebration of Bi- 
centennials. (Annual meeting). pp. 2. Oct., 1876. 


—— Peters’ General History of Connecticut. pp. 5. Oct., 
1877. 
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Smith, Captain John, Remarks on the Burial Place of: 
(Annual meeting). Oct., 1871. 


Smith, Thomas Buckingham, Obituary of (Report of Council). 
April, 1871. 

Smith, William A. Catalogue of Indian Relics belonging to 
the Society, pp. 6. April, 1868. 


Reports as Recording Secretary (Pro Zem.), of Special 
Meetings, in Proceedings: pp. 29, June, 1868; pp. 2, 
March, 1874. 


Smucker, Isaac. The Great Awakening. pp.9. April, 1874. 





Smyth, Egbert ©. The Connections, by Marriage, of Columbus. 
pp. 3. Oct., 1873. 


Sparks, Jared. Materials for American History in the British 
Archives. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1858. 





Obituary Addresses on, by Stephen Salisbury (with Reso- 
lutions), Alonzo Hill, Ira M. Barton, Samuel F. Haven. 
(Special meeting). pp. 18. March, 1866. 


Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1866. 


Spectator, The, Letter concerning the original edition of. 
Edward E. Salisbury. (Annual meeting). pp. 4. Oct., 
1871. : 


Spelman, Henry. Copy of Relation of Virginia (presented by 
James }’, Hunnewell). (Semi-annual meeting). April, 
1873. 


Sprague, William Buel, Obituary of (Report of Council). 
Oct., 1876. 


Staples, Hamilton B. A Day at Mount Vernon in 1797. 
pp. 9. April, 1879. 


Staples, ae Reed, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 





Star aa Banner and National Songs. Stephen Salis- 
bury. pp. 11. Oct., 1872. : 


State Paper Office in London and Illustrations of De Bry’s 
America, with Notes. Edward E. Hale (pub. com.). 
pp- 15. April, 1860. 


Statuary in possession of the Society, Catalogue of. Nathaniel 
Paine. Jan., 1876. 


Stevens, Henry. Materials for American History in the British 
Archives. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1858. 
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Stoddard, Elijah B. Reports as Recording Secretary (Pro 


Tem.), of Stated Meetings, in Proceedings: pp. 11, 
Oct., 1868; pp. 3, April, 1879. 
Strachan, John, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1868. 
—— Tribute to, by Daniel Wilson. pp. 3. April, 1868. 


Subseribers to the Publication Fund, List of. pp. 2. Oct., 
1862. 


Sumner, Charles. Remarks on Discovery of the Bay of San 
Francisco. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1871. 





Special Meeting on death of. pp. 2. _ March, 1874. 





Resolutions on death of, by Stephen Salisbury. (Special 
meeting). March, 1874. 


Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1874. 


Sweetser, Seth. Obituary of Edward Everett. (Special meet- 
ing). Jan., 1865. 


Report of Council: Prehistoric Man. Obituaries: Gustav 
Adolph Bergenroth, Usher Parsons, George Folsom, 
Timothy Bigelow Lawrence. pp. 24. April, 1869. 

Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1878. 

Resolutions on death of, by Stephen Salisbury. (Report 
of Council). April, 1878. 

Tribute to, by Chandler Robbins. pp. 5. April, 1878. 

Terra Cotta Figure from Isla Mujeres (with Plates). Stephen 

Salisbury, Jr. pp. 20. April, 1878. 


Thomas, Benjamin F, Tribute to Lemuel Shaw.  (Semi- 
annual meeting). April, 1861. 




















Resolution of Thanks to Stephen Salisbury for gift of 
cast of Michael Angelo’s Moses. (Annual meeting). 
Oct., 1861. 


Semi-centennial Report of Council. Life of Isaiah 
Thomas. pp. 10. Oct., 1862. 


Obituary of Levi Lincoln. (Special meeting). June, 











1868. ‘ 
Tribute to the services of President Stephen Salisbury. 
(Annual meeting). Oct., 1868. : ; 





Report of Council: The Legal Issues of the great Re- 
bellion. Obituaries: John Carter Brown, Nathaniel B. 
Shurtleff, Jeffries Wyman. pp. 19. Oct., 1874. 


—— Report on Assessment Fees. (Semi-annual meeting). 
April, 1878. 
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Thomas, Benjamin F., Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 
1878. 





Resolutions on death of, by Stephen Salisbury. pp. 2. 
Oct., 1878. 


Thomas, Isaiah. Account of the Objects and Purposes of the 
American Antiquarian Society. pp. 9. Oct., 1812. 





Notification of first Meeting for Organization of the 
American Antiquarian Society. pp. 2. Nov., 1812. 





A Retrospect of the work of the Society. pp. 10. Oct., 
1814. 


Tribute to (Report of Council). John Davis. Oct., 1843. 


Life of (Semi-centennial Report of Council). Benjamin 
F. Thomas. pp. 10. Oct., 1862. 


and his Works (Report of Council). George Livermore. 
pp. 24. Oct., 1864. 


and the Revolution (Report of Librarian). Samuel F. 
Haven. pp. 12. April, 1876. 


Addresses at the Re-interment of the remains of, by 
Charles B. Pratt. Stephen Salisbury, John D. Baldwin. 
pp. 11. Odct., 1878. 


Thomas, Isaiah (8d), Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1865, 

















Thomas, William, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1872. 


Thompson, Abraham Rand, Obituary of (Report of Council). ° 


Oct., 1866. 
AO CRO John Wingate, Obituary of (Report of Council). 
ct., 1878. 


Tiffany, Pardon Dexter, Obituary of (Report of cat 
April, 1861. 


Torrey, Hibenczek: Reports as Recording Secretary (Pro 
Tem. ), of Stated Meetings, in Proceedings: pp. 3, April, 
1861; pp. 6, Oct., 1861. 


Town Debts, Remarks on, by George E. Ellis. (Semi-annual 
meeting). pp. 7. April, 1872. 


Towp Governments of America, Discussion on. (Annual 
meeting). Oct., 1870. 


Of the American Colonies (Report of Council). Richard 
Frothingham. pp. 24. Oct., 1870. 


Townships of New England (Report of Council). Henry 
Chapin. pp. 22. April, 1870. 
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Transactions, Vol. IV. Archologia Americana. Samuel F. 
Haven (pub. com.). pp. 4. Oct., 1859. 


Treasurer, Reports of (by Samuel Jennison), in Pro- 
ceedings of: May, 1839, Oct., 1539, May, 1848, Oct., 
1843, Oct., 1849, May, 1850, Oct., 1850, Oct., 1851, 
April, 1852, Oct., 1852, April, 1858, Oct., 1853, Oct., 
1854, April, 1855, Oct., 1855, April, 1856, Oct., 1856, 
April, 1857, Oct., 1857, April, 1858, Oct., 1858, April, 
1859, Oct., 1859; (by Stephen Salisbury), April, 
1860, Oct., 1860; (by Henry Chapin), April, 1861, 
Oct., 1861, April, 1862. Oct., 1862, April, 1863, Oct., 
1863; (by Nathaniel Paine), April, 1864, Oct., 1864, 
April, 1865, Oct., 1865, April, 1866, Oct., 1866, April, 
1867, Oct., 1867, April, 1868, Oct., 1868, April, 1869, 
Oct., 1869, April, 1870, Oct., 1870, April, 1871, Oct., 
1871, April, 1872, Oct., 1872, April, 1873, Oct., 1873, 
April, 1874, Oct., 1874, April, 1875, Oct., 1875, April, 
1876, Oct., 1876, April, 1877, Oct., 1877, April, 1878, 
Oct., 1878, April, 1879, Oct., 1879, April, 1880. 


Tribute to the Services of President Stephen Salisbury. Ben- 
jamin F. Thomas. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1868. 


Troad, Discoveries of Heinrich Schliemann in the (Report of 
Council). Stephen Salisbury. pp. 57. April, 1875. 


True Character of the Past Generation (Fourth Anniversary 
Address). William Bentley. pp. 22. Oct., 1816. 


Trumbull, J. Hammond. The Name of Massachusetts. pp. 5. 
Oct., 1867. 


Remarks on Indian Inscriptions. (Annual meeting). 
Oct., 1870. 


Japanese Admixture in the North-west. (Semi-annual 
meeting). April, 1872. 

Report of Council: John Eliot and his Works. pp. 30. 
Oct., 1873. 


List of Books and Tracts in the Indian Language, printed 
in Cambridge and Boston from 1653 to 1721. pp. 18. 
Oct., 1873. 


The Christian Name of Jose Glover. (Semi-annual meet- 
ing). April, 1875. 

Tumuli, gencient, in Georgia (with Plans). Charles ©. J ones, 

Jr. pp. 27. April, 1869. 


United States, Progress of the, in a Century (Report of Council). — 
Samuel A. Green. pp. 17. Oct., 1875. 
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Upham, Charles Wentworth, Obituary of (Report of Council). 
Oct., 1875. 

Valentini, Philipp J. J. (Stephen Salisbury, Jr., translator). 
The Mexican Calendar Stone, with Plates. ’ (Appendix). 
pp. 20. April, 1878 

Facts in the Life of, ee Stephen Salisbury, Jr. (Appen- 
dix). April, 1878. 

(Stephen Salisbury, Jr., translator). Mexican Copper 
Tools (with Illustrations). pp. 32. April, 1879. 








(Stephen Salisbury,~Jr., translator). The Katunes of 
Maya History (with Plates). pp. 47. Oct., 1879. 


The Landa Alphabet (with Illustrations). pp. 34. April, 
1880. 


Verrazzano, John, and his Voyages, Discussion on, by John 
D. Washburn and Charles Deane. (Semi-annual meet- 
ing). April, 1876. 
Controversy on the Claims of, by John D. Washburn. 
(Annual meeting). Oct., 1876. 


Vespucius, Americus, and Columbus, Presentation of Por- 
traits of, with Remarks. Ira M. Barton. pp. 3. April, 
1853. 


Virginia, Localities on the James and York Rivers in. Charles 
Deane. pp. 22. Oct., 1864. 

Captain Newport's Discoveries in (Letter by William 
Green), with Remarks by Charles Deane. pp. 3. April, 
1868. 

History, Letter of John Radclyeffe. (Annual meeting). 
Oct., 1870. 

Presentation of a copy of Henry Spelman’s Relation of. 
(Semi-annual meeting). April, 1873. 


Vose, Richard Hampton, Obituary of (Report of Council). 
April, 1864. 


Weldecks acan Frederic de, Obituary of (Report of Council). 
ct., 


Walworth, sae Hyde, Obituary of (Report | of Council). 
April, 1868. 


Ward, Thomas Wren, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
1858. ; 




















Warren, J ohn Collins, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct, 
1856. 
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Washburn, Emory. Report of Council: The Stability of our 
Government. Obituaries: Alfred Dwight Foster, John 
W. Lincoln. pp. 8. Oct., 1852. 


Tribute to Levi Lincoln. (Special meeting). June, 1868. 








Report of ‘Council: The Antiquary and the Science of 
Ethnology. Obituaries: Charles Allen, Charles C. 
Little, Joseph B. Felt, Frederick W. Paine. pp. 23. 
Oct., 1869. 


Report of Council: Puritanism in New England. Obit- 
uary: William Buel Sprague. pp. 21. Odct., 1876. 








Obituary Addresses on, by Stephen Salisbury, Samuel F. 
Haven (with Resolutions): Alexander H. Bullock, Isaac 
Davis, Peter C. Bacon, P. Emory Aldrich, Henry 
Chapin. (Special meeting). pp. 18. March, 1877. 


Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1877. 


Washburn, John PD. Reports as Recording Secretary of 
Stated Meetings, in Proceedings: pp. 17, Oct., 1871; 
pp- 11, April, 1872; pp. 6, Oct., 1872; pp. 4, April, 
1873; pp. 9, Oct., 1873; pp. 5, April, 1874; pp. 6, 
April, 1875; pp. 5, Oct., 1875; pp. 6, April, 1876; pp. 
7, Oct., 1876; pp. 2, April, 1877; pp. 4, Oct., 1877; 
pp- 4, April, 1878; pp. 5, Oct., 1878; pp. 5, Oct., 1879; 
pp- 4, April, 1880. 

Report of Council: The Discoverer of the Bay of San 
Francisco. Obituary: Roderick Impey Murchison. pp. 
22. April, 1872. 


Introductory Remarks to the Memorandum of John T. 
Doyle on the Bay of San Francisco. pp. 7. Oct., 1873. 











John Verrazzano and his Voyages. (Semi-annual meet- 
ing). April, 1876. 

Controversy on Claims of John Verrazzano. (Annual 
meeting). Oct., 1876. 


— Report of Council: Edward Johnson, his Life and Poetry. 
Obituaries: Emory Washburn, Andrew Bigelow. pp. 
26. April, 1877. 


Remarks on the Burial Place of Christopher Columbus. 
(Annual meeting). Oct., 1879. 


—— Report of Council: The Battle of Otumba, its effects on 
pac History, and the Instability of the Mexican 
Government. Resolution of Thanks to Stephen Salis- 
bury, Jr., for interest manifested in the Library, and to 
Edward L. Davis, for gift to Publication Fund. pp. 29. 
Oct., 1879. : 

9 . 
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Waterston,. Robert ©.. Remarks on Discovery of the Bay of 
San Francisco. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1871. 





Report as Recording Secretary (Pro Tem.), of Stated 
Meeting, in Proceedings: pp. 6, Oct., 1874. 


Wayland,. Francis, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 
1865. 

Webster, Daniel, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1853. 

Willard, Joseph, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1865. 

Willard, Samuel, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1859. 

Willis, William, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 1870. 


Wilson, Daniel. Indications of Ancient. Customs,, suggested 
by certain Cranial Forms. pp. 24. April, 1863. 
Tribute to John Strachan. pp. 3. April, 1868. 


Wilson,. John Newman, Obituary of (Report of Council), 
Oct., 1872. 


Winthrop, John, Review of the Life of (Report of Council). 
Alonzo Hill. pp. 18. April, 1867. 


Reception at Salem in 1630. Stephen. Salisbury. (Ap- 
pendix). pp. 5. Ocet.,, 1878. 


Winthrop, Robert C. Tribute to John Davis with Resolu- 
tions on his. death. (Semi-annual meeting), pp. 3. 
April,, 1854. 


Tribute to Thomas Kinnicutt, with Resolutions on his 
death.. (Semi-annuali meeting): April. 1858. 


Discoveries in Rome. (Annual meeting). Oct., 1871. 
Winthrop, William, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 
18438. 














Wisconsin, Archzological Survey of Letter of Increase A. 
Lapham. (Report of Librarian). Oct., 1850. 


Report on, the Printing of Increase A.. Lapham’s Paper 
on the Aboriginal Mounds in. Samuel F. Haven (pub. 
com.). pp. 5. Oct., 1851. 


Increase A. Lapham’s Exploration. of Antiquities in (with 
Plates). Samuel F. Haven (pub. com.). pp. 18. Oct., 
1852. e 


eee Agein. James Davie Butler. pp.7. April, 
1877. 











Witcheraft, Salem, The, and Cotton Mather: (Report of Libra- 
rian). Samuel F. Haven. pp. 17. April, 1874. 
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Woods, Leonard, Obituary of (Report of Council). April, 
- 1879. : : 


Woodward, Rufus. Tribute to Levi Lincoln. (Special meet- 
ing). June, 1868. 


Wyman, Jeffries, Obituary of (Report of Council). Oct., 1874. 

Wynne, Thomas Hicks, Obituary of (Report of Council). 

‘ Apri, 1875. 

York and James Rivers in Virginia, Localities on. Charles 
Deane. pp. 22. Oct., 1864. 

Yucatan and the Mayas (Report of Council). Stephen Salis- 
bury, Jr. pp. 51. April, 1876. 

— Dr. Le Plongeon’s Explorations in, and Discovery of 


the Statue of Chaac-Mool (with Plates), by Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr. pp. 51. April, 1877. 
— Archeological Communication on (with Plates). Augus- 
oi tus Le Plongeon. pp. 10. Oct., 1878. 
_ ——— Notes on (with Plates). Alice D. Le Plongeon. pp. 30. 
- Oct., 1878. ; 


os, 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


ArcuzoLocia AMERICANA. Transactions and Collections of 
the American Antiquarian Society. 


Vorume I. 


1. List of Officers of the Society, elected October, 1819. 2. 
Origin and objects of the Society, with the Act of Incorporation 
and By-Laws. 38. Lewis Hennepin’s Account of the discovery 
of the river Mississippi and the adjacent country by the Lakes ; 
also his account of La Salle’s undertaking to discover the river 
Mississippi by way of the Gulf of Mexico. 4. Description of 
the Antiquities discovered in the State of Ohio and other Western 
States: By Caleb Atwater. 5. Conjectures respecting the 
Ancient inhabitants of North America: By Moses Fiske of 
Tennessee. 6. Antiquities and Curiosities of Western Penn- 
sylvania: By Timothy Alden. 7. Sundry letters from Samuel IL. 
Mitchill, in regard to the Early inhabitants of America, ete. 8. 
Letter describing the Mammoth Cave: By John H. Farnham. 
Letter from Charles Wilkins in regard to a Mummy found in 
another cave of Kentucky. 9. Brief account of the Caraibs, who . 
inhabited the Antilles: By William Sheldon, of Jamaica. 10. 
Appendix, with an “ Account of a great and very extraordinary 
eave in Indiana.” pp. 436, plates 14. Worcester, Mass., Printed 
by William Manning, MDCCCXX. $3.50. 


Vouume II. 


1. Officers of the Society, 1835-36. 2. Memoir of Isaiah 
Thomas, first President of the American Antiquarian Society: By 
Samuel M. Burnside. 3. A synopsis of the Indian Tribes of 
North America: By Albert Gallatin. 4. An historical account 
of the doings and sufferings of the Christian Indians of New 
England: By Daniel Gookin. 5. Description of a leaden plate. 
or medal found near the mouth of the Muskingum, in the State of 
Ohio: By DeWitt Clinton. 6. A description of the ruins of 
Copan, in Central America: By Juan Galindo. 7. Brief letter of 
Adam Clarke, of England, on American Archeology. 8. 
Obituary notice of Christopher C. Baldwin, late Librarian: By 
John Davis. 9. List of members of the Society, 1836. pp. 
xxx—573; Cambridge, University Press, 1836. ~ $15.00. 
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Vovome III. 


1. Records of the Company of the Massachusetts Bay, to the 
Embarkation of Winthrop and his associates for New England ; 
with an introductory chapter on the origin of the Company: By 
Samuel F. Haven. 2. The diaries of John Hull, Mint-Master and 
Treasurer of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, with a memoir by 
Samuel Jennison, and comments on his system of short hand, and 
the coinage, by Edward E. Hale. 3. Memoir of 'Thomas Lindall 
Winthrop, second President of the American Antiquarian 
Society: By George Folsom. 4. Memoir of John Davis, the 
fourth President: by Thomas Kinnicutt. 5. Officers and 
members of the Society, October 1856. 6. Index. pp. exxxviii 
—378, plates 2. Boston, John Wilson & Son, 1857. $4.00. 


Vorume IV. 


1. Officers of the Society, October 21, 1859. 2. Original 
documents from the State-Paper Office, London, and the British 
Museum; illustrating the history of Sir Walter Raleigh’s First 
American Colony, and the Colony at Jamestown, with an 
appendix containing a memoir of Sir Ralph Lane: Edited by 
Edward K. Hale. 3. “A Discourse of Virginia,” by Edward Maria 
Wingfield, the first President of the Colony: Edited, with notes 
and an introduction, by Charles Deane. 4. New England’s 
Rarities, Discovered, by John Josselyn, Gent.: With an in- 
troduction and notes by Edward Tuckerman. 5. Narrative of a 
Voyage to Spitzbergen in the year 1613, with a description of the 
Country, and the operations of the whale-fishery; With an 
introduction and notes, by Samuel I’. Haven. 6. Notice of 
Samuel Jennison, late Treasurer of the American Antiquarian 
Society: By Stephen Salisbury. 7. Index. pp. viii—355. 
Boston, John Wilson & Son, 1860. $3.50. 


Vo.tume V. 


1. Memoir of Isaiah Thomas: By Benjamin Franklin Thomas. 
2. History of Printing in America, with a biography of printers 
and an account of newspapers, by Isaiah Thomas, being a second 
edition, with the author’s corrections and additions. Appendix, 
with a Communication from John R. Bartlett on Printing in 
Mexico. pp. Ixxxvii—423. Albany, Joel Munsell, 1874. $4.00. 


Vou.vume VI. 


1. Conclusion of Thomas's History of Printing in America. 
The appendix contains a list of magazines and newspapers 
published in the United States in the year 1810. 2. Catalogue 
of Publications in what is now the United States, prior to the 
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Revolution of 1775-6: By Samuel F. Haven. 3. Index to Vols. 
1 and 2 of History of Printing. pp. viii—666—47. Albany, 
Joel Munsell, 1874. $4.00. 


Volumes V and VI have also been published as “Thomas's 
History of Printing.” These volumes were ‘in charge of a 
committee consisting of Samuel F. Haven, Nathaniel Paine, and 
Joel Munsell. 


” a 


Catalogue of Books in the Library. ~pp. 571. Worcester, 
Henry J. Howland, 1837. $1.50. 


PROCEEDINGS AND MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue following list includes all the Proceedings of the Society 
that have been published to April, 1883, as well as circulars 
and minor publications. They are in octavo form, with the 
exception of the By-Laws as published in 1831. Many of the 
earlier publications are out of print and cannot be supplied; 
prices have been affixed to such as are now in the possession of 
the Society. 


In many cases, extra copies of such parts of the Reports of the 
Council as treat upon special subjects, have been reprinted in 
small editions of from fifty to one hundred, usually at the expense 
of the writer and for his special use, comparatively few of which 
came into the possession of the Society. A list of these with the 
number printed, as far as can be ascertained, is given after the 
list of Proceedings. Such of these reprints as can be supplied by 
the Society are indicated by an asterisk [*]. 


1. An Account of the Society, prepared by Isaiah Thomas, 
with the Act of Incorporation, By-Laws, and list of Officers and 
Members. pp. 32. Boston: Printed by I. Thomas, Jr., Nov- 
ember, 1813. $1.25. 


2. An Address to the Members of the Society, at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, on their first anniversary, October 23, 1813. By 
William Jenks. pp 28. Boston: I. Thomas, Jr., November, 
1813. 


3. Address of Abiel Holmes, at the second anniversary, 
October 24, 1814. pp. 29. Also, one page with list of officers ° 
elected the same day. Boston: I. Thomas., Jr., November, 
1814. 
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4. Communication from the President, Isaiah Thomas, with a 
list, of officers and members, and a list of articles presented to the 
Society. pp. 27. Worcester: Printed by William Manning, 
1815. $1.25. 


5. By-Laws of. the Society. Resolutions of Congress and of 
the General Court of Massachusetts. pp. 8. 1815. 


6. An Address to the members at King’s Chapel, Boston, on 
their third anniversary, October 23, 1815. By William Paine. 
List of officers elected the same day. pp. 27. Worcester, William 
Manning, 1815. whos 


7. An Address to the members at King’s Chapel, on their 
fourth anniversary. By William Bentley. October 23, 1816. 
pp. 26. Worcester: Printed for the Society, 1875. $1.00. 


8. Address to the members by a Committee, through their 
Chairman, Oliver Fiske. Laws of the Society, list of “officers, 
and catalogue of articles presented. Acts and Resolves of 
Congress and of several States relating to the Society. pp. 38. 
Worcester: Printed by William Manning, March, 1819. 


9. An Address at Worcester, August 24, 1820, at the opening 
of Antiquarian Hall, that day received as a donation from the 
President. By Isaac Goodwin. pp. 18. Worcester: Printed 
by Manning & Trumbull, Sept. 1820. 


10. Report at the annual meeting, October, 1821: By 
Rejoice Newton and Samuel Jennison. Circular in relation to 
publication of first volume of Transactions and Collections 
(Archeologia Americana). pp. 5. October, 1821. 


11. By Laws of the Society. October, 1831. pp. 7, 16mo. 


12. Am Address delivered in the Unitarian Meeting House, 
Worcester, upon the character and services of Christopher C. 
Baldwin, late librarian of the society: By William Lincoln. — pp. 
19. Worcester, Henry J. Howland, 1835. $1.25. 


13. Circular Letter to Governors of the States, asking for 
State Documents for the library. 1838. 


14. Fifty-third Semi-Annual Report of the Council, May 29, 
1839. pp. 16. Catalogues of officers and members, May, 1839. pp. 
16. Abstract of Annual Report, October 23, 1839, with list of 
officers elected October 23, 1839. pp. 4. Worcester: Printed 
by T. W. & J. Butterfield, Eeis office, 1839. $1.00. 


15. Proceedings at the semi-annual Meeting, May 31, 1843. 
pp. 11. Worcester: Printed by Joseph B. Ripley, 1843. .50. 


16. Proceedings at the thirty-first annual meeting, October 
23, 1843, with an Address by John Davis, in commemoration of 
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William Lincoln. pp. 16. Woreester: John Milton Earle’s 
press, 1843. 75. 


17. Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 23, 1849. 
Report of the Council : By Samuel F. Haven. Report of the 
Librarian. Memoir of Hon. Albert Gallatin: By Edward E. Hale. 
pp. 32. Cambridge: Metcalf & Company, printers to the 
University, 1850. 50. 


18. Proceedings in Boston, May 29, and in Worcester, 
October 23, 1850. pp. 18. Worcester: Printed by Henry J. 
Howland. $1.25. 


19. Proceedings in Boston, April 80, 1851, containing in the 
Council’s report, by John Davis, a brief retrospect of the past 
operations of the Society. Reports of the Treasurer and Librarian. 
Proceedings October 28, 1851, and April 28,1852. In the last, the 
report of the Council, by Samuel F. Haven, relates to the contract 
and other preparations for the erection of a new library building. 
pp- 44. Worcester: Henry J. Howland, 1852. ETO: 


20. Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 23, 1852. 
Report of the Council: By Emory Washburn. Reports of 
Librarian and Treasurer. Report of the Committee of Publica 
tion: on Increase A. Lapham’s Memoir of Explorations and 
Surveys of the Aboriginal Antiquities of Wisconsin, transferred 
for printing to the Smithsonian Institution : By Sam'l F. Haven. 
pp. 34, 3 plates. Worcester: Henry J. Howland, 1852. 


21. Proceedings in Boston, April 27, and in Worcester, Oct. 
24, 1853. Reports of the Council: By Edward E. Hale. The 
October report containing remarks upon Commander McClure’s 
expedition to the Polarsea. Reports of Treasurer and Librarian. 
(The first meeting in the new building). Letter from Ira M. 
Barton in regard to portraits of Columbus and Vespucius. _ pp. 
35. Worcester: Printed by Henry J. Howland, 1853. — $1.00. 


22. Proceedings at semi-annual meeting, April 26, 1854. 
Report of the Council and a memoir of John Davis, LL.D., late 
President of the Society: By Thomas Kinnicutt. Report of the 
Librarian. pp. 47. Boston: Printed by John Wilson & Son, 
1854. 75. 


23. Proceedings in Worcester, October 23, 1854. Report of 
the Council: By Stephen Salisbury, who was elected president at 
this mecting. Reports of Treasurer and Librarian. pp. 29. 
Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1854. 50. 


24. Proceedings in Boston, April 25, 1855. Report of the 
Council: By Ira M. Barton. Reports of Treasurer and 
Librarian. pp. 36. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1855. 75. 
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25. Proceedings in Worcester, October 22, 1855. Report of 
the Council: By Sam’l F. Haven, containing remarks upon the 
existing condition of American Archeology. Reports of Treas- 
urer and Librarian. List of officers and members. pp. 54. 
Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1855. 


26. Proceedings in Boston, April 30, 1856. Report of the 
Council: By Edward E. Hale. Report of Treasurer and Librarian. 
Proceedings Pe Worcester, October 21, 1856. Report of the 
Council : “By N Vathaniel B. Shurtleff. Reports of Treasurer and 


Librarian. teports of the Committee of Publication and also 
of the Committee on Publication Fund. pp. 67. Boston: John 
Wilson & Son, 1856. 50: 


27. Proceedings at semi-annual meeting in Boston, April 29, 
1857. Report of the Council: By Dwight Foster. Reports of the 
Treasurer and Librarian. Report of the Committee of Publica 
tion on the third volume of Archeologia Americana: By 
Samuel F. Haven. pp. 36. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1857. 

50. 


28. Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1857. 
Report of the Council: By Ira M. Barton, with remarks on the 
third volume ‘of Archeologia Americana. Reports of the 
Treasurer and Librarian. In the latter are remarks upon the 
Mather Manuscripts. Report by Edward E. Hale, on behalf of 
Committee of Publication; also, report of the Committee on a 
permanent Publication Fund. pp. 51. Boston: John Wilson 
& Son, 1857. os 


29. Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting in Boston, April 
24, 1858. Report of the Council: By Isaac Davis. Report of 
the Treasurer. Report of the Librarian, with remarks upon 
libraries. pp. 32. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1858. -50. 


30. Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1858. 
Report of the Council: By Samuel F. Haven. Reports of 
the Treasurer and Librarian. Also, Report of the Publishing 
Committee on the fourth volume of Archzologia Americana: By 
Edward E. Hale. pp. 38. Bostou: John Wilson & Son, 1858. 

.75. 


31. Proceedings at a special meeting held in Worcester, 
February 10, 1859, on the occasion of the death of William H. 
Prescott, LL.D. Presentation of a copy of Michael Angelo’s statue 
of Christ leaning on the Cross, by Stephen Salisbury, President of 
the Society. pp. 30. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1859. .75. 


32. Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting in Boston, April 
27, 1859. Report of the Council: By Stephen Salisbury. Re- 
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ports of the Treasurer and Librarian. pp- 32. Boston: John 
Wilson & Son, 1859. 50. 


33. Proceedings at the annual meeting in Worcester, October 
21, 1859. Report of the Council: By Charles Folsom. Reports 
of the Treasurer and Librarian. Report of Publishing Commit- 
tee. pp. 35. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1859. 50. 


34. Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 25, 1860. 
teport of the Council: By President Salisbury, containing notice 
of Samuel Jennison, late Treasurer of the society. Reports of the 
Treasurer and Librarian. Report of the Publishing Committee : 
by Edward E. Hale, with notices of a visit to the State Paper Office, 
in London, and Notes on drawings, by John White (the curious 
prints in De Bry’s * America” were from drawings by this artist), 
seen in the British Museum. pp. 47. Boston: John Wilson & 
Son, 1860. Std: 


35. Proceedings at the annual meeting in Worcester, October 
22, 1860. Report of the Council: By Dwight Foster. Reports 
of the Treasurer and Librarian. Report upon the American 
Coins and Tokens in the Cabinet of the Society: By Nathaniel 
Paine. Report of the Publishing Committee: By Charles 
Deane. pp. 50. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1860. 10s 


36. Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting in Boston, April 
24, 1861. Report of the Council: By Stephen Salisbury, with 
remarks upon the monument erected at Worcester in commemo- 
ration of Col. Timothy Bigelow. Reports of the Treasurer and 
Librarian. pp. 42. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1861. .50. 


37. Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1861. 
Report of the Council: By Pliny Merrick. Reports of the 
Treasurer and Librariav. Essay on the time of making Michael 
Angelo’s statues of Christ and Moses: By Stephen Salisbury. 
pp- 62. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1861. .50. 


38. Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 30, 1862. 
Report of the Council: By Ira M. Barton, with remarks on the 
Huguenot settlements in New England. Reports of the Treasurer 
and Librarian. Monograph on the name California: By Edward 
E. Hale. pp. 53. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1862. otbe 


39. Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1862. 
Report of the Council: By Benj. F. Thomas, with notice of 
Isaiah Thomas, LL.D., the founder of the society. Reports of 
Treasurer and Librarian. pp.40. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 
1862. -50. 


40. Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting in Boston, April 
29, 1863. Report of the Council: By the President. Reports 
of Treasurer and Librarian. A paper, by Daniel Wilson, of 
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Toronto, on Indications of Ancient Customs suggested by cer 
tain Cranial forms. pp. 63. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 
1863. 50. 

41. Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1863. 
Report of the Council: By Stephen Salisbury. Reports of the 
Librarian and Treasurer. Address by William Jenks, in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the organization of 
the society. pp. 72. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1863.  .50. 


42. Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 7, 1864. Re- 
port of the Council: By Ira M. Barton, with remarks on the 
Huguenots in New England. The Report of the Librarian, con- 
taining remarks upon the Swiss Lake Dwellings. Report of the 
Treasurer. A Paper, by Charles Folsom, on a Latin Inscription 
lately found at Castine, Me. pp. 66. Boston: John Wilson 
& Son, 1864. pi De 


43. Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1864. 
Report of the Council; By George Livermore, with remarks on 
some of the publications of Isaiah Thomas. Report of the 
Librarian, with an historical sketch of efforts at different periods to 
delineate and decipher the inscriptions on the Dighton Rock.! 
teport of the Treasurer. Notes on Roanoke Island and James 
River: By Edward E. Hale. Remarks on _ Interesting 
Localities in Eastern Virginia: By Charles Deane. pp. 80. 
Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1864. ; -15. 


44. Proceedings at a special meeting held at Worcester, 
January 17, 1865, to take action in relation to the death of Edward 
Everett, LL.D. pp. 29. Boston: J. E. Farwell & Co., 1865. .50. 


45. Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 26, 1865, 
with resolutions of the Ree tereeei by Levi Lincoln, on the 
death of Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States. 


Report of the Council: By Joseph Sargent, with remarks on the 


Medical Department of the U.S. Army during the Civil War. 
Reports of Treasurer and Librarian. In the latter are remarks on 
the Popham Festival and the Memorial Volume of the Maine 
Historical Society. pp. 67. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 
1865. -75. 


46. Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1865, 
with remarks and resolutions on the death of George Livermore. 
Report of the Council: By Edward E. Hale, with remarks on early 
notices in Knglish literature, of the discovery and first colonization 


'Two drawings of the Dighton Rock, by Prof. Seager, of the Naval 
Academy at Newport, R. I., were presented to the society by 
Commodore George 8. Blake, U. 8. N. 


‘=e 
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of America. Reports of Treasurer and Librarian. In the latter 
are remarks on Mexican civilization. pp. 71. Cambridge: John 
Wilson & Son, 1866. tis 


47. Proceedings at a special meeting in Worcester, March, 
1866, in reference to the death of Jared Sparks, LL.D., and at the 
semi-annual meeting in Boston, April 25, 1866. Report of the Coun- 
cil: By Nathaniel Paine, with remarks on The Early Paper Currency 
of Massachusetis, with an Appendix. Reports of the Treasurer 
and Librarian. Report of a Committee on the List of Members. 
pp. 117. Cambridge: John Wilson & Son, 1866. $1.00. 


48. Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 20, 1866. 
Remarks of Levi Lincoln, George E. Ellis, and others, on the 
Establishment of a Museum and Professorship of Archeology 
and Ethnology in connection with Harvard University, by George 
Peabody. Report of the Council: By Nathaniel B. Shurtleff. 
Report of the Treasurer. Donors and Donations. Remarks of 
Charles Deane, on the Mappe-monde of Cabot, of the date 1544. 
Doings of a special meeting, November 15, 1866, held to notice 
the death of Rev. William Jenks, D.D., senior Vice-President of 
the society. pp. 48. Cambridge: John Wilson & Son, 1866. .50. 


49. Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 24, 1867. 
Report of the Council: By Alonzo Hill, with remarks upon The 
Life and Letters of John. Winthrop. Report of the Treasurer. 
Donors and Donations. Remarks of Edward E. Hale, on a Letter 
from Mr. Bergenroth, editor of the British Calendar of State Pa- 
pers, relating to England and Spain. Remarks of Charles Deane, 
on Sebastian Cabot’s Mappe-monde. Records of the Council for 
New England, edited by Charles Deane. pp. 131. Cambridge: 
John Wilson & Son, 1867. $1.00. 


50. Circular in regard to the publications of the society. pp. 
3. Worcester: 1867. 


51. [48.]! Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 
1867. Report of the Council: By Samuel F. Haven, with 
reuarks on the Ancient Lake Dwellings of Switzerland. Reports 
of the Treasurer and Librarian. Remarks of Edward E. Hale, and 
a Letter from J. Hammond Trumbull, on the name Massachusetts. 
pp- 91. Worcester: Tyler & Seagrave, 1867. $1.00. 


52. [49.] Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, held in 
Boston, April 29, 1868. Report of the Council: By President 
Salisbury. Notice of Bishop Strachan: By Daniel Wilson. 
Reports of the Librarian and Treasurer. A catalogue of Indian 
Relies, belonging to the Society, prepared by William A. Smith 


'The numbers in brackets [ ] following the marginal number, indicate 
the consecutive numbering formerly printed upon the Proceedings. 
11 
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and Stephen Salisbury, Jr. Report of John R. Bartlett, one of 
the Society’s delegates to the International Archeological Con- 
gress at Antwerp, with remarks on the Pre-Historic Man and his 
Associates. Letter from William Green, of Virginia, respecting 
the author of the Relation of Captain Newport's Discoveries in 


Virginia, communicated by Charles Deane. pp. 82. Wor- 
cester: Tyler & Seagrave, 1868. $1.00. 


53. [50]. Proceedings at a special meeting held in Worcester, 
June 2, 1868, to take notice of the death of Levi Lincoln, LL.D., 
senior Vice-President of the society. pp. 29. Worcester: Tyler 
& Seagrave, 1868. 50. 

54. [51.] Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 
1868. Report of the Council: By Charles Deane, with general 
remarks on recent Archxological and Anthropological Discoveries, 
also on the History of European Discovery and Settlement of the 
Shores of the New World, and Contributions to Geographical 
History from the British Record Commission and Mr. Major of 
the British Museum, ete. The Report of the Librarian refers to 
the lost MS. of Gookin’s History of New England, in connection 
with the discovery of a portion of the Records of the London 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, which has lately been found 
in New Jersey; and considers the propriety of a Commemorative 
Meeting at Cuttyhunk, where the first attempt at a settlement in 
Massachusetts was made. Report of the Treasurer. pp. 62. 


Worcester: Tyler & Seagrave, 1869. $1.00. 
55. List of members elected from October, 1855, to October, 
1868. pp 3. -25. 


56. [52.] Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 28, 
1869. Report of the Council: By Seth Sweetser, with remarks 
on Pre-Historic Man. Reports of the Librarian and Treasurer. 
A Paper on Ancient Tumuli in Georgia: By Charles C. 


Jones, Jr. Illustrated. pp. 79. Worcester: Printed by Charles - 


Hamilton, 1869. $1.00. 


57. [53.] Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 
1869. The Report of the Council, by Emory Washburn, treats 
of the relation which the Antiquary holds to the Science of 
Archeology. Reports of the Treasurer and Librarian. The 
latter contains an interesting letter from Baron Von Humboldt. 
pp. 53. Worcester: Charles Hamilton, 1869. -75. 


58. Memorandum of Local Histories in the Library of the 
American Antiquarian Society. pp. 15. Worcester, 1869. 
$1.00. 


59. [54.] Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 27, 
1870. The Report of the Council, by Henry Chapin, treats of 
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the Townships of New England. Reports of the Treasurer and 
Librarian. pp. 52. Worcester: Charles Hamilton, 1870. (Ds 


60. [55.] Proceedings at the annual meeting in Worcester, 
October 21, 1870. The Report of the Council, by Richard 
Frothingham, treats of Town Governments in New England. 
Reports of the Treasurer and Librarian. In the latter Brasseur 
de Bourbourg is compared with Rafinesque, etc. pp. 68. Wor- 
cester : Charles Hamilton, 1870. $1.00. 


61. [56.] Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 26, 
1871. The Report of the Council, by 8. F. Haven, treats of Pre- 
Historic American Occupation and Civilization. Reports of the 
Treasurer and Librarian. Appendix—Abstract of remarks by 
Edward Jarvis on the Statistics of Emigration. pp. 55. Wor- 
cester: Charles Hamilton, 1871. .75. 


62. [57.] Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 
1871. A Letter from Edward E. Salisbury, in regard to the Original 
Edition of “The Spectator.” The Report of the Council: By 
Edward EK. Hale—with remarks upon the History of the Pacific 
Ocean and its Shores. Reports of the Librarian and Treasurer. 
The former treats upon the value of Magazine Literature. pp. 66. 
Worcester: Charles Hamilton, 1871. $1.00. 


63. [58.] Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 23, 
1872—with remarks of Charles Deane and Leonard Woods on Dr. 
Kohl’s Memoir of the West Coast, and of George E. Ellis on Town 
Debts. The Report of the Council: By John D. Washburn— 
with remarks on the Discovery of the Bay of San Francisco. 
Reports of the Treasurer and Librarian. The latter treats of 
the importance of preserving the Minor Materials of History. 
Paper, on the Likelihood of an Admixture of Japanese Blood 
on our North-west Coast: By Horace Davis, of California. 
Cosmogony of Dante and Columbus: By Edward E. Hale. 
pp. 85. Worcester: Charles Hamilton, 1872. $1.00. 


64. [59.] Proceedings at the annual meeting in Worcester, 
October 21, 1872. Report of the Council: By Nathaniel B. 
Shurtleff. Reports of the Treasurer and Librarian. The Star 
Spangled Banner and National Songs: By Stephen Salisbury. 
pp. 53. Worcester: Charles Hamilton, 1873. -75. 


65. [60.] Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting in Boston, 
April 30, 1873. Report of the Council: By Nathaniel Paine— 
with a Brief Notice of the Library of the Society, and some 
account of the rarer books and manuscripts. The Librarian’s 
Report, containing remarks upon  Pre-Historic ees 
Report of the Treasurer. pp. 92. Worcester: Charles eon 
1873. 1.00. 
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66. [61.] Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 
1873. Report of the Council: By J. Hammond Trambull,— 
with remarks on the Origin and Early Progress of Indian 
Missions in New England, and a list of books in the Indian 
language, printed at Cambridge and Boston. Reports of the 
Librarian and Treasurer. Early Maps in Munich: By Edward E. 
Hale—with note on Robert Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, and 
his Arcano Del Mare. Remarks of Egbert C. Smyth, of Andover, 
on some of the connections, by marriage, of Columbus. Memo- 
randum as to the Discovery of the Bay of San Francisco: By 
John T. Doyle—with introductory remarks by John D. Washburn. 
Memorial of Governor Endecott: By Stephen Salisbury. pp. 154. 
Worcester: Charles Hamilton, 1874. $1.50. 


67. List of Publications of the Society, with prices. pp. 2. 
1874. 


68. [62.] Proceedings at a special meeting, March 14, 1874. 
with resolutions upon the death of Charles Sumner, LL.D. — Pro- 
ceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 29, 1874. Report of 
the Council: By Joseph Sargent—with remarks on a Medical 
Manuscript, by Cotton Mather. Reports of Librarian and 
Treasurer — with remarks in the former upon the Mather 
Manuscripts owned by the Society. The Great Awakening: 
By Isaac Smucker, of Newark, Ohio. pp. 67. Worcester : 
Charles Hamilton, 1874. $1.00. 


69. [63.] Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 
1874. Report of the Council: By Benjamin F. Thomas—with 
remarks upon the Legal and Political Issues of the Rebellion. 
Reports of the Treasurer and Librarian. pp. 50. Worcester : 
Charles Hamilton, 1875. pis 


70. [64.]. Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 28, 
1875, with remarks by J. Hammond Trumbull on the christian 
name of Rey. Mr. Glover, “Father of the American Press.” 
Report of the Council: By Stephen Salisbury—with remarks 
on the Discoveries of Dr. Heinrich Schliemann in the Troad. 
Reports of the Librarian and Treasurer. pp. 89. Worcester: - 
Charles Hamilton, 1875. $1.00. 


71. [65.] Proceedings at the annual meeting in Worcester, 
October 21,1875. Report of the Council: By Samuel A. Green. 
Reports of the Treasurer and Librarian. Remarks of Charles 
Deane, on the Records of the Council for New England, with a 
Jac simile of Alexander's Map of New England. The Criminal 
Laws of Massachusetts: By P. Emory Aldrich. pp. 78. Wor- 
cester : Charles Hamilton, 1876. $1.00. 


72. An Account of the American Antiquarian Society, with 
lists of its publications, officers and members. Prepared for the 
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United States International Exhibition of 1876. By Nathaniel 
Paine. pp. 28. [500 copies printed for the International Exhi 
bition, and 200 for the Society.] Worcester: Charles Hamilton, 
1876. $1.00. 

73. [66.] Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting at Boston, 
April 26, 1876. Remarks by John D. Washburn and Charles 
Deane, on John Verrazzano and his Voyages. Report of the 
Council by Stephen Salisbury, Jr., with remarks on Yucatan, the 
Mayas, and the Sources of their History. Report of the Libra- 
rian, with remarks on the Centennial year of the Republic. Report 
of the Treasurer. Notes relating to the laws of New Hampshire, 
by Albert H. Hoyt. pp. 104. Worcester: Charles: Hamilton, 
1876. $1.25. 

74. [67.] Proceedings at the annual meeting at Worcester, 
October 21, 1876. Paper by Charles C. Smith, of Boston, on mis- 
takes in celebrating bi-centennial anniversaries owing to change 
from Old Style to New. Remarks of John D. Washburn on the 
Verrazzano controversy. Report of the Council, by Emory Wash- 
burn, with remarks on New England Puritanism. Report of the 
Librarian, with remarks on libraries and library buildings, and on 
archeological investigations. Report of the Treasurer. pp. 57. 
Worcester » Printed by Charles Hamilton, 1876. $1.00. 


75. [68.] Proceedings of the Society at a special meeting held 
at Worcester, March 29, 1877, to take notice of the death of 
Emory Washburn, LL.D. Remarks by President Salisbury, Samuel 
F. Haven, Alexander H. Bullock, Isaac Davis, and Peter C. 
Bacon. pp. 18. Worcester: Charles Hamilton, 1877. 50. 


76. [69.] Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting held in Bos- 
ton, April 25,1877. Report of the Council by John. D. Washburn, 
with remarks on the early Poets and Poetry of New England. 
Report of the Librarian, with remarks on archeological topics. 
Report of the Treasurer. The Copper Age in Wisconsin, by 
James D. Butler. The Davenport Tablets, by R. J. Farquharson, 
Dr. Le Plongeon in Yucatan, and the discovery of a statue 
called Chac-Mool, etc., by Stephen Salisbury, Jr. (Illus 
trated). Letter from Dr. Le Plongeon. pp. 119. Worcester: 
Charles Hamilton. 1877. $1.25. 


77. [70.] Proceedings at the annual meeting held in Worces¢ 
ter, October 22, 1877. Report of the Council by Charles Deane, 
with remarks upon Burgoyne and the Convention of Saratoga. 
Appendix to the Council’s report. Remarks of George E. Ellis on 
the paper of Mr. Deane. | Review of Peters’s History of Connecti- 
cut by Charles C. Smith. Report of the Librarian, with remarks 
on Baron Humboldt “ as the great leader and chief of American 
antiquaries.” Report of the Treasurer. pp. 112. Worcester : 
Charles Hamilton. 1878. $1.00. 
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78. [71.] Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting in Boston, 
April 24, 1878. Report of the Council by Joseph Sargent. Re- 
ports of the Librarian and Treasurer. Remarks of Chandler 
Robbins upon the decease of Seth Sweetser, LL.D. Massachusetts 
and Maine, their union and separation, by P. Emory Aldrich. 
The decrease of the relative number of college-educated men in 
Massachusetts during the present century, by Edward Hitch 
cock. Remarks on a Terra-Cotta figure from Isla Mujeres, north- 
east coast of Yucatan, by Stephen Salisbury, Jr. (Illustrated). 
The Mexican Calendar Stone, by Ph. J. J. Valentini, translated 
by Stephen Salisbury, Jr. (With cut of Calendar Stone). pp. 110. 
Worcester: Charles Hamilton. 1878. $1.25. 


79. [72.] Proceedings at the annual meeting in Worcester, 
October 21,1878. Report of the Council by Edward E. Hale, with 
remarks upon the materials for history which exist in manuscript in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Texas ‘and in the older libraries 
through the Republic of Mexico. Report of the Librarian, with 
remarks upon archzeological studies. Report of Treasurer. Reso- 
lutions on the deaths of Benjamin F. Thomas and Henry Chapin. 
Archeological communication on Yucatan by Augustus Le 
Plongeon (illustrated). Notes on Yucatan by Mrs. Alice D. 
Le Plongeon (illustrated). Appendix—Report of Samuel A. Green 
in behalf of a committee to procure a portrait of President Salis- 
bury, with remarks of George E. Ellis, George F. Loar and the 
response of Mr. Salisbury. Report on the exercises at the re-inter- 
ment of Isaiah Thomas, LL.D., founder of the American Anti- 
quarian Society. Reception of Goy. John Winthrop at Salem, 
June 12, 1630, a sequel to the memorial of Gov. John Endecott 
in Proceedings of this Society, Oct. 21, 1873, by Stephen Salis 
bury. Portrait of President Salisbury. pp. 131. Worcester: 
Charles Hamilton. 1879. $1.50. 


80. [73.] Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting held in Bos- 
ton, April 30, 1879. Report of the Council by P. Emory Aldrich, 
with remarks on John Locke and the influence of his works in 
America. Report on the Library by Edmund M. Barton, Assistant- 
Librarian. Report of Treasurer. Appendix—Proceedings at the 
presentation of a portrait of Samuel Foster Haven, the Libra- 
rian of the Society since April, 1838. A day at Mount Vernon 
in 1797, by Hamilton B. Staples. Mexican Copper Tools, by Ph. 
J. J. Valentini, translated from the German by Stephen Salis- 
bury, Jr. (Illustrated.) Letter from Augustus Le Plongeon. 
Portrait of Samuel IF. Haven. pp. 120. Worcester: Charles 
Hamilton. 1879. $1.25. 


81. [74.] Proceedings at the annual meeting in Worcester, 
October 21, 1879. Report of the Council, by John D. Wash- 
burn, with remarks upon Mexico—its History and Government. 
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Report of the Librarian, with remarks on the progress of the 
Society since its organization. Report of the Treasurer. Appen 
dix—Note by the Committee of Publication on a paper by Prof. 
Valentini. The Katunes of Maya History, by Ph. J. J. Valentini 
(translated from the German by Stephen Salisbury, Jr.) pp. 117. 
(With plates.) Worcester: Charles Hamilton. 1880. $1.25. 


82. List of Books received by the American Antiquarian 
Society from the sale of the first part of the Brinley Library, with 
a catalogue of the Mather publications previously in the Society's 
Library. Addenda—List of Books purchased at the sale of the 
second part of the Brinley Library. By Nathaniel Paine. Wor 
cester: Charles Hamilton, 1879-80. $1.00. 


83. [75.] Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, held at Bos- 
ton, April 28, 1880. Report of the Council by Edward H. Hall, 
with remarks upon early American Ari. Report of the Librarian. 
Report of the Treasurer. Remarks of Charles Deane on Vice- 
President Lenox. Note by Dr. Haven on a contribution from 
Dr. Valentini. The Landa Alphabet by Ph. J. J. Valentini 
(illustrated.) Appendix—Resolutions of respect to the memory 
of James Lenox, LLL.D., of New York, and Richard Frothingham, 
LL.D., of Charlestown, Mass. pp. 90 (2). Worcester: Charles 
Hamilton. 1880. $1.00. 


84. Proceedings at the annual meeting in Worcester, October 
21, 1880—Prefatory note. Officers from 1812 to 1881. Officers 
elected October, 1880. List of members, January, 1881. Pro- 
ceedings at the annual meeting in Worcester, October 21, 1880. 
Remarks of Edward E. Hale, on the “*Memorial History of Bos- 
ton.” Remarks of George F. Hoar, on George Bancroft, the 
historian. Remarks of Henry M. Dexter, on Henry Ainsworth, 
the teacher of the Barrowist Church of English exiles at 
Amsterdam. Report of the Council by Stephen Salisbury, with 
remarks on the English Public Records. Report of the Librarian, 
with remarks upon the Society's building and the arrangement of 
its library. Report of the Treasurer. Personal recollections 
of Baron Visconti in a letter from Robert C. Winthrop. Mexi- 
can Paper: an Article of Tribute, etc. by Ph. J. J. Val- 
entini. Notes on the Bibliography of Yucatan and Central 
America, by Ad. F. Baudelier. New Series. Vol. L, Part 
1. pp. xm1.—118. Worcester: Charles Hamilton. ie 

1.25. 


85. Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting at Boston, April 
27, 1881. Resolutions on the resignation of Samuel F. Haven as 
librarian, with remarks by George KE. Ellis. Report of the Council 
by Nathaniel Paine, with remarks upon the Revolutionary Orderly 
Books in the possession of the Society. List of Orderly Books 
and kindred records in the Society’s Library. Report on the 
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Library by Edmund M. Barton, Assistant-Librarian. Report of 
the Treasurer, with a statement of the origin of the several funds. 
The Centennial of the Massachusetts Constitution, by Alexander 
H. Bullock. Coronado’s Discovery of the Seven Cities, by Edward 
E. Hale. Mayapan and Maya Inscriptions, by Augustus Le Plon- 
geon. (Illustrated.) Two Mexican Chalchihnites, by Ph. J. J. 
Valentini. (With plates.) New Series. Vol. L, Part 2. pp. 184. 
Worcester: Charles Hamilton. 1881. $1.75. 


86. Proceedings at the annual meeting in Worcester, October 
21, 1881. Tribute to Samuel F. Haven, LL.D., by Charles 
Deane. Report of the Council by Edward E. Hale, with remarks 
on the English Generals at the battle of Yorktown, Va. Report 
on the Library by Edmund M. Barton, Assistant-Librarian. Report 
of the Treasurer. Action of the Council on the death of Samuel 
Foster Haven, LL.D. Origin of the names of the States of the 
Union, by Hamilton B. Staples. Humerus found at Concord, 
Mass., by Edward 8S. Hoar. President Garfield’s New Eng- 
land Ancestry, by George F. Hoar (illustrated.) Tithingmen, 
by Herbert B. Adams. What is the true site of “The Seven 
Cities of Cibola” visited by Coronado in 1540? by Henry W. 
Haynes. Testimony of Fabyan’s Chronicle to Hakluyt’s Ac- 
count of the Cabots, by George Dexter. List of English Officers 
in America, by Edward E. Hale. Report on the By-Laws by 
Hon. P. Emory Aldrich. By-Laws, Rules and Regulations ot 
the Library. Vol. L, Part 3. pp. 183. $1.75. Vol. L, Part 1-3, 
New Series, Title-page and Index, bound in cloth. pp. xm.—485. 
Worcester: Charles Hamilton. 1882. For the volume, $5.00. 


87. Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting at Boston, April 
26, 1882. Report of the Council, by Egbert C. Smyth, with re- 
marks on Recent Excavations in Ancient Christian Cemeteries. 
Appendix to report of Council (illustrated.) Report on the Li- 
brary, by the Assistant-Librarian. Report of the Treasurer. 
Robert Boyle, a study in Biography, by Charles O. Thompson. 
Note upon the perforated Indian Humerus found at Concord, Mass., 
by Henry W. Haynes. Notes on Mitla, by Louis H. Aymé 
(illustrated). New Series, Vol. IL, Par. 1. pp. 100. Worcester: 
Charles Hamilton. 1882. $1.25, 


88. Proceedings at the annual meeting in Worcester, October 
21, 1882, with remarks of George E. Ellis on Witchcraft in New 
England. Report of the Council, by George F. Hoar, with re- 
marks upon the Collections in the Library of Congress, the De- 
partment of State, the Smithsonian Institution, and the National 
Museum. Report on the Library. Report of the Treasurer. A 
visit to Palos and Rabida, by Edward E. Hale. Notes on the 
History of Witchcraft in Massachusetts, by George H. Moore. 
Appendix, with illustrated documents. The Olmecas and the 
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Tultecas, by Ph. J. J. Valentini (translated from the German by 
Stephen Salisbury, jr. With map and two cuts.) An Ancient 
Document of the House of Washington, by Edward G. Porter. 
Notes on Copper Implements from Mexico, by Frederick W. 
Putnam (illustrated.) Vol. II, Part 2. pp. 146. Worcester: 
Charles Hamilton, 1883. $1.50. 


89. A Partial Index to the Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, from its foundation in 1812 to 1880, by Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr.; to which is added a Table of contents of all the 
Publications and Reprints of the Society to April, 1883, with 
prices of such as are now held by the Society, by Nathaniel Paine.! 
pp. 86. Worcester: Charles Hamilton. 1883. $1.00. 


REPRINTS FROM THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
SOCIETY. 


*Catalogue of the Officers and Members of the American Anti- 
quarian Society. pp. 16. Worcester, 1839. 


*Brief Report of the annual meeting, October, 1821: By 
Rejoice Newton and Samuel Jennison. pp. 2. [200 copies. ] 
Second Edition. Cambridge, August, 1868. 


*Notice of the Life and Character of Hon. John Davis, LL.D. : 
By Thomas Kinnicutt. pp. 26. Boston, 1854. 


*Catalogue of the Officers and Members of the American 
Antiquarian Society. pp. 20. Boston, 1855. 


‘ A Discourse of Virginia, by Edward Maria Wingfield, First 
President of the Colony; now first printed from the original 
manuseript in the Lambeth Library ; Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by Charles Deane, member of the American 
Antiquarian Society and of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
pp- 45. [100 copies.] Boston, 1860. 


Narrative of a Voyage to Spitzbergen in the year 1613, ete. 
Printed from the original manuscript—with an introduction and 
notes, by Samuel F. Haven. pp. 74. Map. [50 copies.] 
Boston, 1860. 


Remarks and Resolutions commemorative of Josiah Quincy, 
LL.D., by the American Antiquarian Society, at their first 
meeting after his death: By George Livermore. pp. 16. 
Worcester, 1864. 

Remarks on a Latin Inscription lately found at Castine, in the 
State of Maine. By Charles Folsom. 1864. [A few copies 
only. } 

'The list of Publications has also been issued in separate form, for 


general distribution. 
12 
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Remarks on the Early Paper Currency of Massachusetts : By 
Nathaniel Paine. pp. 66. [50 copies. } Cambridge, 1866. 

*Records of the Council for New England. Edited by Charles 
Deane. pp. 83. Cambridge, 1867. 


*Remarks on the Popham Festival and the Memorial Volume of 
the Maine Llistorical Society: By Samuel F. Haven. 1865. pp. 
32. [100 copies]. Boston, 1865. 


Zemarks on Sebastian Cabot’s Mappe-Monde: By Charles 
Deane. pp. 8. [50 copies]. Cambridge, 1867. 


Report on Pre-Historie Man and his Associates: By John R. 
Bartlett. pp. 31. [50 copies.] Worcester, | 868. 


*Catalogue of Indian Relics: By William A. Smith and Stepben 
Salisbury, Jr. pp. 6. Worcester, 1868. 


Ancient Tumuli in Georgia: By Chas. C. Jones, Jr. pp. 29. 
Worcester, 1869. 


Report of the Council made April 23, 1869, by Seth Sweetser. 
pp. 30. Worcester, 1869. 


Report of the Council made April 27, 1870, by Henry Chapin. 
pp. 29. Worcester, 1870. 


Record of Japanese Vessels driven upon the North-west Coast 
of America and its Outlying Islands: By Horace Davis. pp. 22. 
Worcester, 1872. 


*Brief Notice of the Library and Cabinet of the American Anti- 
quarian Society: By Nathaniel Paine. pp. 59. [50 copies. | 
Worcester, 1873. 


*An Essay on the Star Spangled Banner and National Songs : 
By Stephen Salisbury. pp. 15. Worcester, 1873. 


*The same, second edition, with additional Notes and Songs. 
pp. 24. [100 copies.] Worcester, 1873. _ 


Memorandum as to the Discovery of the Bay of San Francisco: 
By John T. Doyle. With Introductory Remarks by John De 
Washburn. pp. 14. Worcester, 1874. 


Early Maps of America, and a Note on Robert Dudle and the 
ae Del Mare: By Edward E. Hale. pp. 16. orcester, 

*Memorial of Governor John Endecott: By Stephen Salisbury. 
pp. 44. [100 copies.] Worcester, 1874. 

*The Mathers and the Witchcraft Delusions: By Samuel F. 
Haven. 1874. pp. 14. [50 copies. ] 
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*Memoir of Isainh Thomas, LL.D.: By his grandson, Benjamin 
Franklin Thomas. - pp. 73. Boston, 1874. 


Origin and Early Progress of Indian Missions in New England, 
with a List of Books in the Indian Language, printed at Cam- 
bridge and Boston, 1653—1721: By J. Hammond Trumbull. pp. 
50. Worcester, 1874 


*Troy and Homer. Remarks on the Discoveries of Dr. Hein- 
rich Schliemann in the Troad: By Stephen Salisbury. pp. 50. 
[200 copies.] Worcester, 1875. 


Ante-Revolutionary Publications. Catalogue of Publications 
in what is now the United States, prior to the Revolution of 
1775-6, by Samuel F. Haven. pp. 358. [100 copies.] 1875. 


*Records of the Council for New England; some newly dis- 
covered portions of the records, with remarks on the adverse for- 
tunes of the Council: By Charles Deane. pp. 51. October, 
1875. Worcester, 1875. 


Report of the Council, made October 21, 1875: By Samuel A. 
Green. pp. 19. [150 copies.] Worcester, 1876. 


The Criminal Laws of Massachusetts. Substance of the Re- 
marks of P. Emory Aldrich. pp. 16. [100 copies.] Worcester, 
1876. 


*An Account of the American Antiquarian Society, with a List 
of its Publications: By Nathaniel Paine. pp. 26. [50 copies. ] 
Worcester, 1876. 


*Publications of the American Antiquarian Society: By Nathan- 
iel Paine. pp. 15. [100 copies.] Worcester, 1876. 


*List of Officers and Members of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, January 1, 1876. pp. 7. Worcester, 1876. 


*Report of the Librarian, with Remarks on Libraries and 
Library Buildings, and on Archeological Investigations [takeh 
from Proceedings of the Society and pagination not changed ]. pp. 
40-71. Worcester, 1876. 


Notes, Historical and Bibliographical, on the Laws of New 
Hampshire: By Albert EI. Hoyt. pp. 19. [100 copies.] Wor- 
cester, 1876. 

The Mayas, the Sources of their History. Dr. Le Plongeon in 


Yneatan, his account of Discoveries: By Stephen Salisbury, Jr. 
(With plates.) pp. 103. [3800 copies.] Worcester, 1877. 


*Report of the Council, made April 25, 1877: By John D. 
Washburn, with remarks on Early Poets and Poetry of New 
- England. pp. 32. Worcester, 1877. 
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Report of the Council, made October 22, 1877, with his 
Notes on Burgoyne and the Saratoga Convention: By Charles 
Deane. pp. 71. Worcester, 1878. 


*Report of the Librarian, with remarks on Humboldt and Ameri- 
can Archeology: By Samuel F. Haven. pp. 10. Worcester, 
1878. 


*On the Decrease of the relative number of College-educated 
men in Massachusetts during the present century: By Edward 
Hitchcock. pp. 5. 1878. 


Massachusetts and Maine, their Union and Separation: By P. 
Emory Aldrich. pp. 24. [100 copies.] Worcester, 1878. 


*Antiquarian Papers. Memorial of Gov. John Endecott 
(with heliotype of portrait). Reception of Gov. John Winthrop, 
at Salem, June 12, 1630, a sequel of the Memorial; Presentation 
of the Portrait of President Salisbury to the American Antiqua- 
rian Society (with heliotype of portrait), October 21, 1878; Re- 
moval of the Tomb of Isaiah Thomas, Founder of the American 
Antiquarian Society, June 24, 1878. pp. 78. Worcester, 1879. 


List of Books received by the American Antiquarian Society 
from the sale of the first part of the Brinley Library, with a cata- 
logue of the Mather publications previously in the Society’s 
Library. Addenda—List of Books purchased at the sale of the 
second part of the Brinley Library. By Nathaniel Paine. pp. 57. 
[25 copies.] Worcester, 1879-80. : 


*The Mexican Calendar Stone, by Philipp J. J. Valentini, 
translated from the German by Stephen Salisbury, Jr. Terra 
Cotta Figure from Isla Mujeres, North-west Coast of Yucatan, by 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr. Archeological Communication on Yuca- 
tan, by Augustus Le Plongeon. Notes on Yueatan, by Mrs. 
Alice D. Le Plongeon, compiled and arranged by Stephen Salis- 
bury, Jr. (Ilustrated.) pp. 98. Worcester, 1879. 


*The Mexican Calendar Stone: By Philipp J J. Valentini, 
translated from the German by Stephen Salisbury, Jr. (With 
plate of Calendar Stone.) pp. 29. [25 copies.] 1879. 


*Proceedings on the Presentation of a Portrait of Samuel F. 
Haven, LL.D., Librarian of the American Antiquarian Society 
since April, 1838. pp. 7. [100 copies.] Worcester, 1879. 


A Day at Mount Vernon in 1797: By Hamilton B. Staples. 
pp. 18. [150 copies?] Worcester, 1879. 


“Mexican Copper Tools: the Use of Copper by the Mexicans 
before the Conquest: By Philipp J. J. Valentini. [From the 
German, by Stephen Salisbury, Jr.] (Illustrated.) pp. 41. 
[50 copies.| Worcester, 1879. 
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*Mexican Copper Tools—the Use of Copper by the Mexicans 
before the Conquest ; and the Katunes of Maya History, a Chap 
ter in the Early History of Central America, with special reference 
to the Pio Perez Manuscript: By Philipp J. J. Valentini. Trans- 
lated from the German, by Stephen Salisbury, Jr. (Illustrated.) 
pp. 102. Worcester, 1880. 


*The Katunes of Maya History. A Chapter in the Early 
Chronology of Central America, with special reference to the 
Pio Perez Manuscript: By Philipp J. J. Valentini. Translated 
from the German by Stephen Salisbury, Jr. (Illustrated.) pp. 60. 
Worcester, 1880. 


*Report of the Librarian, Samuel F. Haven, made April 28, 
1880. pp. 8. [50 copies.] 1880. 


Report of the Council, October 21, 1879, with remarks upon 
Mexico—its History and Government, by John D. Washburn. 
pp- 35. [100 copies.] Worcester, 1880. 


*The Landa Alphabet ; a Spanish Fabrication: By Philipp J. J. 
Valentini. (Illustrated.) pp. 35. Worcester, 1880. 


*Mexican Paper—an Article of Tribute; its Manufacture, 
Varieties, Employment and Uses; compiled from Pictorial and 
Written Records: By Ph. J. J. Valentini. (Ilustrated.) pp. 26. 
[100 copies.] Worcester, 1881. 


*Notes on the Bibliography of Yucatan and Central America: 
a List of some of the Writers on this subject from the Sixteenth 
Century to the present time: By Ad. F. Bandelier. pp. 39. 
[150 copies.j| Worcester, 1881. 

Personal Recollections of Baron Pietro Ercole Visconti: By 
Robert C. Winthrop. [25 copies] pp. 8. Worcester, 1881. 


*Mayapan and Maya Inscriptions: By Augustus Le Plongeon. 
(Illustrated.) pp. 39. Worcester, 1881. 

*Officers of the American Antiquarian Society, from its 
Incorporation in 1812, to January 1, 1881; with a List of the 
Members, January 1, 1881. Compiled by Nathaniel Paine. 
pp. 11. Worcester, 1881. 


Report of the Council, made April 27, 1881, with remarks 
upon the Revolutionary Orderly Books in possession of the 
Society (with additional notes): By Nathaniel Paine. pp. 47. 
[30 copies.} Worcester, 1881. 

*List of Orderly Books and Kindred Records in the Library. 
Compiled by Nathaniel Paine. pp. 3. [50 copies.] 1881. 


*Two Mexican Chalchihuites—the Humboldt Celt, and the 
Leyden Plate: By Philipp J. J. Valentini. (With plates.) 
pp. 24. Worcester, 1881. 


/ 
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The Centennial of the Massachusetts Constitution: By Alex- 
ander H. Bullock. pp. 56. Worcester, 1881. 


Tithingmen: By Herbert B. Adams. pp. 23. 1881. 


*By-Laws of the American Antiquarian Society, adopted 
October 21, 1881. pp. 7. 1881. 


*Extracts from the Report of the Council, April 27, 1881, being 
remarks upon the resignation of Samuel F. Haven, Librarian. 


(With heliotype portrait.) pp. 65. [100 copies.] Worcester, 1882. 


President Garfield’s New England Ancestry: By George F. 
Hoar. (Illustrated.) pp. 16. [50 copies.] Worcester, 1882. 


*Origin of the names of the States of the Union: By Hamilton 
B. Staples. pp. 25. [500 copies.] Worcester, 1882. 

*Memorial of Samuel Foster Haven, LL.D., Librarian of the 
American Antiquarian Society. (With heliotype of crayon por- 
trait.) pp. 24. [200 copies.] Worcester, 1882. 

*Robert Boyle: a Study in Biography: By Charles O. Thomp 
son. pp. 28. [80 copies.] Worcester, 1882. 

*Notes on Mitla, Oaxaca, Mexico, with Plans and Measurements 


of the Ruins: By Louis H. Aymé. (Illustrated.) pp. 21. [150 
copies.| Worcester, 1882. 


*Recent Excavations in Ancient Christian Cemeteries: By 
Egbert C. Smyth. (With illustrations.) [75 copies.] pp. 30. 
Worcester, 1882. 


*The Olmecas and the Tultecas, a Study in early Mexican Eth 
nology and History: By Philipp J. J. Valentini, translated from 
the German, by Stephen Salisbury, Jr.; with map and two cuts. 
pp. 42. [150 copies.] Worcester, 1883. 


*An Ancient Document of the House of Washington (Temp. 
cirea A. D. 1200): By Edward G. Porter. (Heliotype.) pp. 6. 
[75 copies.] Worcester, 1853. 

*Notes on Copper Implements from Mexico: By Frederick W. 
Putnam. (Illustrated.) pp. 12. [225 copies.] Worcester, 1883. 


*Notes on the History of Witchcraft in Massachusetts, with 
illustrative documents: By George H. Moore.. pp. 34. Worces- 
ter, 1883. . 


Bibliography of the American Antiquarian Society: By 
Nathaniel Paine. pp. 26. [50 copies.] Worcester, 1883. 
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A LIST OF MATHER PUBLICATIONS 


ADDED TO THE LIBRARY OF THE 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


From APRIL, 1880, To APRIL, 1887. 


Tue following list of Mather publications has been pre- 
pared by Edmund M. Barton, Librarian of the Society, and 
includes all titles. added to the Library from the Brinley 
collection and other sources since the publication of the 
original list by Nathaniel Paine, in 1879, and his **Addenda,” 
in April, 1880. 
References are made to the original ‘‘ List” where other 
editions of the works hereinafter mentioned appear. 
AZARIAH MATHER. 
A Discourse concerning the Death of the Righteous; Had at Lyme, occa- 
sion’d by the decease of the Reverend Mr. Moses Noyes. Who dyed 


November 10th, 1729. 8° pp. (4), 24. 
N. London, Printed & Sold by T. Green, 1781. 


COTTON MATHER. 


MDCLXXXIII. The Boston Ephemeris. An Almanack for the (Dyoni- 
sian) Year of the Christian ra MDCLXXXIII. 12° pp. 23. 
Boston in New-England Printed by S. G. for 8. 8. 1683. 
Work upon the Ark. Meditations upon the Ark as a Type of the Church; 
Delivered ina Sermon at Boston, and now Dedicated unto the Service 
of All, but especially of those whose Concerns Lye in Ships. By 
Cotton Mather. 8° pp. (10), 54. 
Boston Printed by Samuel Green, and Sold by Joseph Browning 
at the corner of the Prison Lane, 1689. 
The Present State of New England. Considered in a Discourse on the 
Necessities and Advantages of a Public Spirit in every Man; Especially, 
at such a time as this. Made at the Lecture in Boston 20. d1.m. 
1690. Upon the News of an Invasion by bloody eee and French- 
men, begun, upon us. By Cotton Mather. 8° pp. (2), 5 
Boston: Printed by Saxuet Green, 1690. 


Preparatory Meditations upon [S. Lee’s] ‘‘ The Day of Judgment.” By — 


Cotton Mather. 12° pp. 36. 
Boston in New-England Printed by Bartholomew Green for Nicholas 
Buttolph, at the Corner of Gutteridg’s Coffee-House. 1692. 


Ornaments for the Daughters of Zion. Or the Character and Happiness 
of « Vertuous [sic] Woman: in a Discourse which Directs the Female- 
Sex how to Express the Fear of God in every Age and State of their 
Life; and Obtain both Temporal and Eternal Blessedness. Written 
by Cotton Mather. 12° pp. 104. 

Cambridge: Printed by S. G. and B. G. for Samuel Phillips 


at Boston, 1692. 
Also, third edition, 12° pp. (4), 116. Boston, 1741, 
For edition of 1694, see page 33, 
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The Wonders of the Invisible World. Observations as well Historical 
as Theological, upon the Nature, the Number, and the Operations of 
the Devils.. . . . By Cotton Mather. 8° pp. (32), 151, (1), 32, (24). 

Boston Printed and Sold by Benjamin Harris, for Sam. Phillips. 1693. 
For London edition of the same year, see page 56. 

The Life and Death of the Reverend M' John Eliot, who was the First 
Preacher of the Gospel to the Indians in America. With an Account 
of the Wonderful Success which the Gospel has had amongst the 
Heathen in that Part of the World: And of the many strange Customs 
of the Pagan Indians in New-England. Written by Cotton Mather. 
The Third Edition carefully Corrected. 8° pp. (8), 168, (4). 

London: Printed for John Dunton, at the Raven in the Poultrey. 
MDCXCIV. 


See page 32 for Second Edition, 1691. 

A Good Man Making a Good End. The Life and Death, of the Reverend 
Mr John Baily, ... ina Sermon, on the Day of his Funeral, ... 16d. 
10m. 1697. By Cotton Mather. 12° pp. 88. 

Boston in N. E.: Printed by B. Green 1698. 

The Everlasting Gospel. The Gospel of Justification by the Righteous- 
ness of God, As ’tis Held and Preach’d in the Churches of New- 
England: Expressed in a Brief Discourse on that Important Article; 
made at Boston in the year, 1699, by Cotton Mather. 12° pp. (32), 76. 

Boston: Printed by B. Green, and J. Allen, for Nicholas Buttolph. 1700. 


The Good Old Way. Or Christianity Described, From the Glorious 
Lustre of it, Appearing in the Lives of the Primitive Christians. An 
Essay tending, from Illustrious Examples of a Sober, & a Righteous, 
and a Godly Life, Occurring in the Ancient Church-History, to Revive 
the Languishing Interests of Genuine and Practical Christianity. 
12° pp. (2), 94. 

Boston: Printed by B. Green, for Benj. Eliot at his Shop under the West- 

End of the Town-House. 1706. 


The Day which the Lord hath made. A Discourse concerning the Insti- 
tution and Observation of the Lords-Day. Delivered in a Lecture, at 
Boston 4d. 1m. 1703. 8° pp. (2), 36, (2). 

Boston, N. E. Re-printed by B. Green. 1707. 

With an Indian translation by Rev. Samuel Danforth. 

A Very Needful Caution. A Brief Essay, to discover the Sin that Slayes 
its Ten Thousands; And Represent the Character and Condition of 
the Coveteous. With some Antidotes against the Infection of Covet- 
eousness and Earthly-Mindedness. 12° pp. 60. ; 

Boston in N. E. Printed and Sold by Timothy Green. 1707. 


Winthropi Justa. A Sermon at the Funeral of the Hon”'* John Winthrop, 
Esq. Late Governour of the Colony of Connecticut in New-England. 
Who Died at Boston Nov. 27 1707. in his 69th Year. By Cotton 


Mather. 12° pp. (4), 40. ; 
Boston 1708. 


See page 40 for London edition of 1710. 


Just Commemorations. The Death of Good Men, Considered; and the 
Characters of Some who have lately Died in the Service of the 
Churches, Exhibited. Unto which is added, a Brief Account of the 
Evangelical Work among the Christianized Indians of New England; 
Whereof One of the Persons here Commemorated, was a Valuable and 
Memorable Instrument. 8° pp. (2) iv, 58. 

Boston in N. E. Printed by B. Green. [1715.] 
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A Sorrowful Spectacle. In Two Sermons. Occasioned by a Just Sen- 
tence of Death, on a Woman, . . . for the Murder of a Spurious Off- 
spring. With some Remarkable Things, relating to the Criminal; pro- 
per for All to be informed of. By Cotton Mather. 12° pp. (2) vii. 3-92. 

Boston: Printed by T. Fleet & T. Crump, for Samuel Gerrish. 1715. 


The Echo’s of Devotion. A very brief and plain Essay on those Acts 
of Compliance which all Calls to Piety, are to be Entertained withal. 
More particularly, the most Edifying Way both of Reading the Scrip- 
ture, and of Hearing a Sermon, Proposed and Commended...... 
12° pp. 36. 

Boston: Printed by T. Fleet & T. Crump, for Samuel Gerrish. 1716. 


Vigilius. Or the Awakener, Making a Brief Essay, to Rebuke first the 
Natural Sleep Which too often proves a Dead Fly, in the Devotions 
of them that indulge it. And then the Moral Sleep, Wherein the 
Souls of Men frequently Omit the Duties, and Forfeit the Comforts of 
Religion in Earnest. 8° pp. (2), 14. 

Boston: Printed by J. Franklin. 1719. 


Detur Digniori. The Righteous Man described & asserted as the Excel- 
lent Man; And the Excellencies of such an One demonstrated. Ina 
Sermon, upon the Death of the Reverend Mr Joseph Gerrish, late 
Pastor to the Church in Wenham...... 12° pp. (2), 29. 

Boston: Printed by B. Green. 1720. 


Terra Beata. A Brief Essay, on the Blessing of Abraham; Even the 
Grand Blessing of a Glorious Redeemer. 12° pp. (2), 54. 
Boston: J. Phillips. MDCCXXVI. 
A Father Departing. A Sermon on the Departure of the Venerable and 
Memorable Dr. Increase Mather, who Expired Aug. 23, 1723. In the 
Eighty-fifth Year of his Age. By One who, as a Son with a Father, 
served with him in the Gospel. 8° pp. 31. 
Boston: Printed by T. Fleet, for N. Belknap, at his Shop near Scarlet’s 
Wharf. 1723. 


The Comfortable Chambers, Opened and Visited, upon the Departure 
of that Aged and Faithful Servant of God, Mr. Peter Thatcher. 8° 
pp. 28. 

Boston: Re-printed by Thomas Fleet, jun. MDCCXCVI. 
For first edition, 1728, see page 48. 


Essays to do Good, Addressed to all Christians. By the late Cotton 
Mather. A New Edition improved by George Burder. 8° pp. 195(1). 
Johnstown: Printed and Sold by Asa Child. 1815. 


For the edition of 1808 and one without date, see page 49, 


Early Piety : Exemplified in the Life and Death of Mr. Nathaniel Mather. 
12° pp. 74. , Boston. [1857.] 


INCREASE MATHER. 


The Life and Death of that Reverend Man of God, Mr. Richard Mather, 
Teacher of the Church in Dorchester in New England. 4° pp. (4), 
38. Cambridge: Printed by 8. G. and M. J. 1670. 


The Times of Men arein the hand of God. Or a Sermon occasioned by 
that awfull Providence which hapned [sic] in Boston in New England, 
the 4th day of the 3d Moneth, 1675, (when part of a vessel was blown up 
in the Harbour, and nine men hurt, and three mortally wounded) where- 
in is shewed how we should sanctifie the dreadfull Name of God under 
such awfull Dispensations. By Increase Mather, Teacher of a Church 
of Christ. 4° pp. (6), 21. Boston: Printed by John Foster. 1675. 
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The Judgment of Several Eminent Divines of the Congregational Way 
Concerning a Pastors Power Occasionally to Exert Ministerial Acts 
in another Church, besides that which is His Own Particular Flock. 
8° pp. (2), 13. 

Boston Printed by Benjamin Harris, and are to be Sold by Richard 
Wilkins. 1698. 


De Successu Evangelii Apud Indos in Nova-Angliaé Epistola. Ad Cl. 
Virum D, Johannem Leusdenum. A Crescentio Mathero. 8° pp. (2), 13. 
Londini, Typis J. G. 1688. 


Some Remarks on a Pretended Answer, to a Discourse concerning the 
Common-Prayer Worship. With an Exhortation to the Churches in 
New-England, to hold fast the Profession of their Faith without 
Wavering. By Increase Mather, D. D. 8° pp. 86. Appendix (2), 10. 

Printed for Nath. Hillier at the Princes Arm’s in Leaden-Hall-Street, 
in London: and for the Book-sellers in Boston, in New-England. [1712]. 


Burnings Bewailed: in a Sermon, Occasioned by the Lamentable Fire 
which was in Boston, Octob. 2, 1711. In which the Sins which Pro- 
voke the Lord to Kindle Fires, are Enquired into. By Increase 
Mather, D.D. 8° pp. (4), 86. 

Boston Printed: Sold by Timothy Green. 1711. 
For second edition, 1712, see page 29. 


MOSES MATHER. 


The Visible Church, in Coyenant with God; Further Illustrated. Con- 
taining Also, A brief Representation of some other Gospel-Doctrines, 
which affect the Controversy. By Moses Mather, A. M. 8° pp. 84. 

New Haven: Printed by Thomas and Samuel Green, in the Old- 
Council Chamber. MDCCLXX. 


NATHANAEL MATHER. 


1686. The Boston Ephemeris. An Almanack of Coelestial Motions of. 
the Sun & Planets, with some of the principal Aspects. For the 
Year of the Christian AZra MpcLXxxvi. Being in our Account the 
third after Leap-year, and from the Creation 5635. By Nathanael 
Mather. 12° pp. 16. 

New-England, Boston, Printed and Sold by Samuel Green, 1686. 


SAMUEL MATHER (or Boston). 


A Modest Account concerning the Salutations and Kissings in ancient 
Times: Wherein Mr. Sandeman’s Attempt, to revive the holy and 


i 


charitable Kiss, and the Love-Feasts, is considered: By Constant 
Rock-man, M. A. 8° pp. 19. (\ 
4 Boston: N. E. MpccLXvut. 
The Sacred Minister: a new Poem, in five Parts; Representing his 
Qualifications for the Ministry, And his Life and Death in it. By 
Aurelius Prudentius, Americanus. 8° pp. 23. 
} Boston, MDCCLXXuI. 
Christian Biography. Life of Dr. Cotton Mather. Of Boston, North 
America. Abridged from the account published by his son, the Rey. 
Samuel Mather. 12° pp. 72. ; [London] n. d. 


See page 50 for edition of 1729. 
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